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LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


JOUN  LOCKE,  one  of  the  most  eminent  philoflophers,  and  vaJnftble 
wiiten  of  his  age  and  countij,  was  bom  at  Wiington,  in  Somenetahire 
en  the  29th  August  1692.  Hia  fiither,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court-keeper  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham, 
by  whose  interest,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  law,  he  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  service  of  parliament.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  sent,  at  a 
proper  age,  to  Westminster  school,  whence  he  was  elected  in  IG^I  to 
Chnst-church  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  much  distinguished  himself  for 
his  application  and  proficiency ;  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  BA.  in 
1655,  and  of  MA.  in  1668,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic.  In 
the  year  1664,  he  accepv^d  of  an  offer  to  go  abroad,  in  the  c«>acity  of  secre- 
tary to  sir  William  Swan,  appointed  envoy  from  Charles  11.  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  other  uerman  princes;  but  he  returned  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  resumed  his  studies  with  renewed  ardour.  In  1666  he  was 
introduced  to  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the  celebrated  political  earl  of 
ShafiesbuiT,  to  whom  he  became  essentially  serviceable  in  his  medical  ca- 
paci^,  and  who  was  led  to  form  so  hiffh  an  opinion  of  his  general  powers, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his  house,  and  urged 
him  to  i4>ply  his  studies  to  politics  and  philosophy.  By  his  acquaintance 
with  this  nobleman,  Mr  Locke  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  otheis  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  their  day. 
In  1668,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland,  he  ac- 
companied them  in  a  tour  to  France ;  and  on  his  return  was  employed  by 
lord  Ashley,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  drawing  up  the  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  the  American  state  of  Carolina.  He  auso  inspected 
the  education  of  that  nobleman's  son,  and  was  much  consulted  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  latter,  the  eldest  son,  by  which  was  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Characteristics.  In  1670.  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding ;  and  about  the  same  time  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  societjr.  In  16^  lord  Ashley,  having  been  created  earl  of  Shafiw- 
bury,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cnancellor,  he  appointed  Mr  Locke  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  presentations,  which,  however,  he  lost  the  following 
year,  when  the  earl  was  obliged  to  resign  the  seals.  Being  still  president 
of  the  bou^  of  trade,  that  nobleman  then  made  Mr  Locke  secretary  to  the 
same ;  but  the  commission  being  dissolved  in  1674,  he  lost  that  appointment 
also.  In  the  following  year  he  graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  physic,  and  being 
apprehensive  of  a  consumption,  travelled  into  France,  and  resided  some 
tmie  at  Montpelier.  In  1^79  he  returned  to  England,  at  the  request  of  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  again  restored  to  power;  and  in  1682,  when  that 
nobleman  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  he  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile.  On  the  deaui  of  his  patron  in  that  country,  aware  how  much  he  was 
disliked  by  the  predominant  arbitrary  faction  at  home,  he  chose  to  remain 
abroad ;  and  was  in  consequence  accused  of  being  the  author  of  certain 
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tracts  agiimst  the  English  government ;  and  although  these  were  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  the  work  of  another  person,  he  was  arbitrarihr  ejected  from 
his  studentship  of  Christ  church,  by  the  king's  command.  .Thus  assailed, 
he  continued  abroad,  nobly  refbsing  to  accept  a  pardon,  which  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn  undertook  to  procure  for  him,  expressing  himself  like 
the  chancellor  L'Hospital,  in  similar  circumstances,  i^orant  of  the  crimes 
of  which  he  had  been  declared  guilty.  In  1685,  when  Monmouth  undertook 
his  ill-concerted  enterprize,  Uie  Ei^ish  envoy  at  the  Haffue  demanded  the 
person  of  Afr  Locke,  and  several  others,  which  demand  obliged  him  to  con- 
ceal himself  for  nearly  a  year;  but  in  1686  he  again  appeared  in  public,  and 
formed .  a  literary  socie^  at  Amsterdam,  in  conjunction  with  Limborch, 
Le  Clerc  and  others.  During  the  time  of  his  concealment,  he  also  wrote 
his  first  "  Letter  concerning  Toleration,"  which  was  printed  at  Gouda,  in 
1689,  under  the  title  of  "  Epistola  de  Tolerantia,"  and  was  rapidly  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  At  the  Revolution,  this  eminent 
person  returned  to  England  in  the  fleet  which  conveved  tJhe  princess  of 
Orange,  and  being  deemed  a  eufibter  for  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
estabUshed,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  appeals,  and  was  soon  after 
mlified  by  the  establishment  of  toleration  by  law.  In  1600  he  published 
his  celebrated  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,''  which  was  in- 
stantly attacked  by  various  writers  among  the  oracles  of  learning,  most  of 
who"?  names  are  now  forgotten.  It  was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  formally  censure  and 
discourage  it ;  but  nothing  was  finally  resolved  upon,  but  that  each  master 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  its  being  read  in  his  college.  Neither  this, 
however,  nor  any  other  opposition  availed;  the  reputation,  both  of  the  work 
and  of  the  author,  increiued  throughout  Europe;  and  besides  being  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Latin,  it  had  reached  a  fburth  English  edition,  in 
1700.  In  1690  Mr  Locke  published  his  second  "  Letter  on  Toleration  ;"-and 
in  the  same  year  appeared  his  two  '*  Treatises  on  Government,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  of  sir  Robert  Filmer,  and  of  the  whole  passive  obe- 
dient school.  He  next  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Some  Considerations 
of  the  Consequences  of  lowering  the  Interest  and  Value  of  Money,"  1091, 
6vo,  which  was  followed  by  otter  smaller  pieces  on  the  same  subject.  In 
1092  he  published  a  third  **  Letter  on  Toleration ;"  and  the  following  year 
his  "  Thoughts  concerning  Education."  In  1695  he  was  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  trade  and  plantations,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  "  Rea- 
sonableness of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures ;"  which  being 
warmly  attacked  by  Dr  Edwards,  in  his  "  Socinianism  Unmasked,"  Mr 
Locke  foUowed  with  a  first  and  second  "  Vindication,"  in  which  he  de- 
fended himself  with  great  mastery.  The  use  made  by  Toland,  and  other 
latitudinarian  writers,  of  the  premises  laid  down  in  the  "  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  at  length  produced  an  opponent  in  the  celebrated 
bishop  Stillingfleet,  who,  in  his  '<  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity," 
censured  some  passa^  in  Mr  Locke's  essay,  and  a  controversy  arose,  in 
which  the  great  reading  and  proficiency  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the 
prelate,  necessarily  yielded  in  an  argumentative  contest  to  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  philosopher.  With  his  publications  in  this  controversy, 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  mildness  and  urbanity,  Mr  Locke  re- 
tired from  the  press,  and  his  asthmatic  complaint  increasing,  with  the  rec- 
titude which  distinguished  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  resided  his  post 
of  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations,  although  king  Wilbam  was  very 
unwilling  to  receive  it,  observing,  that  he  coulu  not  in  conscience  hold  a 
situation  to  which  a  considerable  salary  was  attached,  without  perfomung 
the  duties  of  it.  From  this  time  he  lived  wholly  in  retirement,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  scripture  ;  while  tne  sufierinj^  incidental  to 
ms  disorders  were  materially  alleviated  by  the  kind  attentions  and  agree- 
able conversation  of  lady  Masham,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  leamea 
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Dr  Codworth,  and  for  many  years  his  intimate  friend.  Mr  Locke  existed 
nearly  two  years  in  a  very  declining  state,  and  at  length  expired  in  a  man* 
ner  coirespondent  with  his  great  piety,  equanimity,  and  rectitude,  on  the 
28tn  of  October,  1704.  He  was  buried  at  Oates,  where  there  is  a  neat 
monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  modest  Latin  inscription  indited 
by  himselfl  The  moral,  social,  and  political  character  of  this  eminent  and 
valuable  man,  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  brief  account  of 
his  life  and  labours;  and  the  effect  of  his  writings  upon  the  opinions,  and 
even  fortunes  of  mankind,  will  form  the  most  forcible  eulogium  on  his 
mental  superiority.  Of  his  ''  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  it  may 
be  said,  that  no  book  of  the  metaphysical  class  has  ever  been  more  gene- 
rally read;  or,  looking  to  its  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  none 
has  produced  greater  consequences.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Reed  he  gave 
^  first  example  in  the  English  language  of  writing  on  abstract  subjects 
with  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  No  author  has  more  successfully  pointed 
out  the  OBuoger  of  ambiguous  words,  and  of  having  distinct  notions  on  sub- 
jects of  judgment  and  reasoning;  while  his  observations  on  the  various 
powers  of  the  human  understandmg,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  words,  and  on 
the  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  are  drawn  from  an  attentive 
reflection  on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  the  only  source  of  genuine 
knowledge  on  those  subjects.  Several  topics,  no  doubt,  are  introduced  into 
this  celebrated  production,  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  it,  and  some  of 
its  opinions  have  been  justly  controverted.  In  some  instances,  too,  its 
author  is  verbose,  and  wanting  in  his  characteristic  perspicuity ;  but  with 
Idl  these  exceptions,  and  even  amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical 
studies,  to  which  this  work  itself  has  mainly  conduced,  it  will  ever  prove 
a  valuable  guide  in  the  acquirement  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind. 
His  next  great  work,  his  **  Two  Treatises  on  Government,"  although  neces- 
sarily opposed  by  the  theorists  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  and 
by  writers  of  jacobitical  tendencies,  essentially  espouses  the  principles 
which,  by  placing  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
may  be  deemed  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  country,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  ably  and  unanswerably  defended.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Mr  Locke  left  several  MSS.  behind  him,  from  which  his  executors, 
sir  Peter  King  and  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  published  in  1706,  his  paraphrase 
and  notes  upon  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans, 
and  Ephesians,  with  an  essay  prefixed  for  the  understanding  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  hy  a  reference  to  St  Paul  himself.  In  1706  the  same  parties  pnb- 
liiriied,  "  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr  Locke,"  8vo,  comprising  a  treatise 
«  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understandiiig;"  «An  Examination  of  Mala^ 
branche's  Opinion  df  seeing  all  Things  in  God,"  &c* 


AN    ESSAY 


HUMAN  UNDERSTAND!  IVG. 


BY 


JOHN  LOCKE,  OENT. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THOMAS, 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERTi 

BABOH  HXBBIET  OV  OAXDITF,  LOBD  BOVB  OV  KBHDAL,  PAB,  FITZHVGBi 

MABMIOB*  «T  QVIllTIir»  AlID  SHVBLAIID;   XiOBD  PBB8IDBHT  OV 

HXB  MAJBSrr'fl  HO0T  HOBOVBABLB  VSLIVY  OOUROIL* 

AND  LOBD  LIBUTBNAHT  OV  THB  OOVHTT 

OV  WILTS,  ABD  BOVTa  WALB8. 

KTLOBO, 

Thi8  Treadaey  which  is  grown  up  under  yonr  lordship's  eye,  and 
has  ventoied  into  the  worid  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural  kind  of 
right,  come  to  yoor  lordship  for  that  protection,  which  you  seYsral  years 
Bince  pronused  it.  It  is  not  that  I  think  any  name,  how  great  soever,  set 
at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to  cover  the  fkuHs  that  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  Things  in  print  must  stand  and  fall  by  their  own  worth,  or  the 
reader's  fancy.  But  there  being  nothing  more  to  oe  desired  for  truth  thac 
a  fair,  unprejudiced  hearing,  nobody  is  more  like  to  procure  me  that  than 
your  lordship,  who  is  allowed  to  have  cot  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  her,  in  her  more  retired  recesses.  Your  lordship  is  known  to  have 
BO  far  advanced  your  speculations  in  the  most  abstract  and  general  know- 
ledge of  things  beyond  the  ordinary  reach,  or  common  methods,  that  your 
allowance  and  approbation  of  the  design  of  tins  treatise  will  at  least  pre- 
serve it  from  being  condemned  without  reading;  and  will  prevail  to  nave 
those  parts  a  little  weired,  which  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  thought  to 
deserve  no  consideration,  for  bein^r  somewhat  out  of  the  common  road. 
Hie  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  temble  charge  among  those  who  judge  of 
men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the  fa^on ;  and  can  allow 
none  to  be  right,  but  the  received  doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried 
it  by  vote  any  where  at  its  first  appearance :  new  opinions  are  always  sus- 
pected, and  usually  opposed  without  any  other  reason,  but  because  they  are 
not  already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  bein^ 
newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  five  it 
price,  and  not  any  antique  fashion :  and  though  it  be  not  yet  currently  the 
piAlic  stamp ;  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  certainly 
not  the  less  genuine.  Your  lordship  can  give  great  and  convincing  in* 
stances  of  this,  whenever  you  please  to  oblige  the  public  with  some  of  those 
large  and  comprehensive  discoveries  you  have  made  of  truths  hitherto  un- 
Imown,  unless  to  some  fow,  from  whom  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  not 
wholly  to  conceal  them.  This  alone  were  a  sufficient  reason,  were  there 
no  other,  why  I  should  dedicate  this  Essay  to  your  lordship ;  and  its  having 
some  litUe  correspondence  with  some  narts  of  that  nobler  and  vast  system 
of  the  sciences  your  lordship  has  made  so  new,  exact,  and  instructive  a 
draught  of,  I  think  it  ^ory  enough,  if  your  lordship  permit  me  to  boast« 
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that  here  and  there  I  have  (alien  into  some  thoughts  not  wholly  difbreni 
from  yours.  If  your  lordship  think  fit,  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this 
should  appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reason  some  time  or  other, 
to  lead  your  lordship  fiuther ;  and  you  wul  allow  me  to  say,  that  you  hen 
give  the  world  an  earnest  of  something,  that,  if  they  can  bear  with  this, 
will  be  truly  worthy  their  expectation.  This,  my  lora,  shows  whal  a  pre- 
sent I  here  make  to  your  lordship ;  just  such  as  the  poor  man  does  to  his 
rich  and  great  nei^bour,  by  whom  the  basket  of  flowers  or  firuit  ii  not  ill 
tdien,  though  he  has  more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much  greater 
perfection.  Worthless  things  receive  a  value,  when  they  are  mAe  the 
offerings  of  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude:  these  you  have  given  me  so 
mijgrhty  and  peculiar  reasons  to  have,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  your  lord- 
ship, that  if  they  can  add  a  price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  proportion, 
able  to  their  own  greatness,  I  can  with  confidence  brag,  I  here  make  your 
lordship  the  richest  present  you  ever  received.  This  I  am  sure,  I  am  under 
the  tfr^itest  obligations  to  seek  aU  occasions  to  acknowledge  a  long  train 
of  ravours  I  have  received  from  your  lordship :  favours,  though  great  and 
important  in  themselves,  yet  madie  much  more  so  by  the  forwudoess,  con- ' 
■cent,  and  kindness,  and  other  obliging  circumstances,  that  never  failed  to 
accompany  them.  To  all  this,  you  are  pleased  to  add  that  which  gives  yet 
more  weight  and  relish  to  all  the  rest:  you  vouchsafe  to  continue  me  in 
«ome  degrees  of  your  esteem,  and  allow  me  a  place  in  your  good  thoughts ; 
1  had  dmost  said  friendship.  This,  my  lord,  your  words  and  actions  so 
constantly  show  on  all  occasions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  absent,  that  it 
is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  every  body  knows :  but  it  would  be 
want  of  good  manners,  not  to  acknowledge  what  so  many  are  witnesses  oC 
and  every  day  tell  me  I  am  indebted  to  your  lordship  for.  I  wish  they 
could  as  easuy  assist  my  gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great  and 
growing  engagements  it  has  to  your  lordship.  This,  I  am  sure,  1  should 
write  of  the  understanding  without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely 
sensible  of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  tM 
world,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  be,  and  how  much  I  am,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humUe 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LOCKB. 

JhneUCcmrtt 
%k  if  ay,  16W. 
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I  BBBB  pot  into  thjr  hands,  what  has  been  the  diversion  of  some  of 
ray  idle  and  heavy  hoon :  if  it  has  the  good  luck  to  prove  so  of  any  of  thine, 
and  thou  hast  but  half  so  much  pleasure  in  reading,  as  I  had  in  writinxr  it, 
thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money,  as  I  do  my  pains,  ill  bestowed.  Mis- 
take not  this  ibr  a  coomiendation  of  my  work ;  nor  conclude,  because  I  was 
pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am  fondly  taken  with  it  now 
It  is  done.  Me  that  Imwks  at  larks  and  sparrows,  has  no  less  sport,  thoufl;fa 
a  much  less  considerable  quany,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler  game:  and  he 
is  little  acquainted  with  tne  subject  of  this  treatise,  the  undebstahdino, 
who  does  not  know,  that  as  it  is  the  most  elevated  faculty  of  the  soul,  so 
it  is  employed  with  a  mater  and  more  constant  delight  than  any  of  the 
other.  Its  searches  after  truth  are  a  sort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein 
the  very  pursuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure.  Every  step  the  mind 
takes  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge,  makes  some  discovery,  which  is 
not  only  now,  but  the  beet  too,  for  the  time  at  least. 

For  the  nndentanding,  like  tiie  eye,  jud^ng  of  objects  only  by  its  own 
sight,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  what  it  discovers,  having  less  regret  for 
what  has  escaped  it,  because  it  is  unknown.  Thus  he  who  has  raised  him* 
self  above  the  alms-basket,  and,  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of 
bemed  opinions,  sets  his  own  thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  fi>llow  truth* 
wiir(whatever  he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction ;  eveiy  mo- 
ment of  his  pmsitit  will  reward  his  pains  with  some  delight,  and  lie  will 
ha;ve  reason  to  think  his  time  not  ill  spent,  even  when  he  cannot  much 
boast  of  any  great  acquisition. 

This,  reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let  loose  their  own 
thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing ;  which  thou  oughtest  not  to  envy 
them,  since  they  afford  thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diversion,  if  thou 
wilt  make  use  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to  them,  if  thev  are 
thj  own,  that  I  refer  myself:  but  if  they  are  taken  upon  trust  from  otners, 
it  18  no  great  matter  what  they  are,  they  not  following  truth,  but  some 
meaner  consideration :  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  concerned,  what  he 
says  or  tliinks,  who  savs  or  thinks  onl^  as  he  is  directed  by  another.  If 
thou  judgest  for  thyself,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidlv;  and  then  I  shall 
Hot  be  harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  thy  censure.  For  though  it  be  cer- 
tain, that  there  is  nothing  in  this  treatise,  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not 
fully  persuaded;  yet  I  consider  myself  as  liable  to  mistakes,  as  I  can  think 
theo,  and  know  that  this  book  must  stand  or  fidl  with  thee,  not  by  any 
'  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  thy  own.  If  thou  findest  littie  in  it  new  or  in- 
structive to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not  meant  fbr 
those  that  had  already  mastered  this  subject,  and  made  a  thorough  ac* 
quaiiftance  with  their  own  understandings ;  but  for  my  own  information, 
and  the  satisfiu^on  of  a  few  fiiends,  who  acknowledged  themselves  not  to 
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have  sufficiently  considered  it.  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history 
uf  this  Essay,  I  should  tell  thee,  that  Ave  or  six  firiends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  them- 
selves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After 
we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourselves,  witheut  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution 
of  those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoug:htB,  that  we  took 
a  wrong  course :  and  thai  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that 
nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects 
our  understandings  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed 
to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  undigested  thoughts 
on  a  subject  I  had  never  before  considered,  which  I  set  down  aeainst  our 
next  meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse ;  which  having 
been  thus  beffun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  entreaty ;  written  by  inco- 
herent parcefi ;  and  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again,  as  my 
humour  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last,  in  a  retirement,  where  an 
attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order 
thou  now  seest  it. 

This  discontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occasioned,  besides  others, 
two  contrary  faults,  viz.  that  too  little  and  too  much  may  be  said  in  it.  If 
thou  findest  any  thing  wanting,  I  shall  be  ^ad,  that  what  I  have  writ  gives 
thee  any  desire  that  I  should  nave  gone  farther:  if  it  seems  too  much  to 
thee,  thou  must  blame  the  subject;  for  when  I  put  pen  to  paper,  I  thought 
all  I  should  have  to  say  on  this  matter  would  have  been  contained  in  one 
sheet  of  paper;  but  the  farther  I  went,  the  larger  prospect  I  had ;  new  dis* 
coveries  led  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to  the  bulk  it  now  appears 
in.  I  will  not  deny,  but  possibly  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  com* 
pass  than  it  is ;  and  that  some  parts  of  it  mi^t  be  contracted;  the  way  it 
has  been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  long  intervals  of  interruption,  being 
apt  to  cause  some  repetitions.  But  to  conress  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy, 
or  too  busy  to  make  it  shorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  9wn  reputation,  when 
I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  so  apt  to  disffust  the  most  judicious,  who 
are  always  the  nicest  readers.  But  they  who  know  sloth  is  apt  to  content 
itself  with  any  excuse,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me,  where, 
I  think,  I  have  a  very  good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in  my  defence, 
that  the  same  notion,  having  different  respects,  may  be  convenient  or  ne- 
cessary to  prove  or  illustrate  several  parts  of  the  same  discourse ;  and  that 
so  it  has  happened  in  many  parts  of  this :  but  waiving  that,  I  shall  frankly 
avow,  that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  same  aieument,  and  ex- 
pressed it  different  ways,  with  a  quite  different  design.  I  pretend  not  to 
publish  this  Essay  for  the  information  of  men  of  lam  thoughts,  and  quick 
apprehensions;  to  such  masters  of  knowledge  I  proress  urpM  a  scholar, 
and  therefore  warn  them  beforehand  not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but  what, 
being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to  men  of  my  own 
size ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  some 

Sains  to  make  plain  and  &miliar  to  their  thoughts  some  truths,  which  esta- 
lished  prejudice,  or  the  abstractedness  of  the  ideas  themselves,  might 
render  dificult.  Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  every  side ;  and 
when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confess  some  of  these  are  to  me,  or  out  of  thtf 
ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they  will  appear  to  others ;  it  is  not  one  simple 
view  or  it,  that  wiU  gam  it  admittance  into  every  understanding,  or  fix  it 
there  with  a  clear  and  lasting  impression.  There  are  few,  I  believe,  who 
have  not  observed  in  themselves  or  others,  that  what  in  one  way  of  nro- 
posing  was  very  obscure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  very  clear 
and  intelligible :  thourh  afterward  thie  mind  found  little  difierence  m  the 
phrases,  and  wondered  why  one  failed  to  be  understood  more  than  the  other. 
But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  man's  imagination.    We 
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have  oar  imdenvandingB  no  less  different  than  our  palates ;  and  he  that 
thinks  the  same  truth  shall  be  equally  relished  by  every  one  in  the  same 
dresis,  may  as  well  hope  to  feast  every  one  with  the  same  sort  of  cookery : 
the  meat  may  be  the  same,  and  the  nourishment  good,  yet  every  one  not 
be  ab.eto  receive  it  with  that  seasoning;  and  it  must  be  dressed  another 
way,  if  you  will  have  it  so  down  with  some  even  of  strong  constitutions. 
The  truth  is,  those  who  advised  me  to  publish  it,  advised  me,  for  this  reason, 
to  publish  it  as  it  is :  and  since  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it  go  abroad,  I 
desire  it  should  be  understood  by  whoever  gives  himself  the  pains  to  read 
it ;  I  have  so  little  affection  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered  this 
Essay  might  be  of  some  use  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has  been  to  me,  I 
should  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of  some  friends,  who  gave  the  first  oc- 
casion to  it.  My  appearing  therefore  in  print,  being  on  purpose  to  be  as 
useful  as  I  may,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  as  easy 
and  intelligible  to  all  sorts  of  readers  as  I  can.  And  I  had  much  rather  the 
speculative  and  quick-sighted  should  complain  of  my  being  in  some  parts 
tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accustomed  to  abstract  speculations,  or  pre- 
possessed with  difierent  notions,  should  mistake,  or  not  comprehend  my 
meaniiur. 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity  or  insolence  in  me, 
to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  knowing  age ;  it  amounting  to  little  less, 
when  I  own,  that  I  publish  this  Essay  with  hopes  it  may  be  useful  to  others. 
But  if  it  may  be  pennitted  to  speak  freely  of  those,  who  with  a  feigned 
modesty  condemn  as  useless,  what  they  themselves  write,  methinks  it 
savours  much  more  of  vanity  or  insolence,  to  publish  a  book  for  any  other 
end  ;  and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  respect  he  owes  the  public,  who  prints, 
and  consequently  expects  men  should  read  that,  wherein  he  intends  not 
that  they  should  meet  with  any  thing  of  use  to  themselves  or  others  :  and 
should  nothing  else  be  found  allowable  in  this  treatise,  yet  my  design  will 
not  cease  to  to  so  ;  and  the  goodness  of  my  intention  ouffht  to  be  some 
excuse  for  the  worthlessness  of  my  present.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  se- 
cores  me  fh>m  the  fear  of  censure,  which  I  expect  not  to  escape  more  than 
better  writers.  Men's  principles,  notions,  ana  relishes  are  so  different,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  pleases  or  displeases  all  men.  I  acknow* 
ledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the  least  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the 
most  easy  to  be  satisfied.  If  I  have  not  the  ffood  luck  to  please,  yet  nobody 
ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  reaaers,  except  half  a 
dozen,  this  treatise  was  not  at  first  intended  for  them ;  and  therefore  they 
need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  number.  But  vet  if  any  one  thinks 
fit  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he  may  do  it  securely :  for  I  shall  find  some 
better  way  of^spendins^  mj  time  than  in  such  kind  of  conversation.  I  shall 
always  have  the  satismction  to  have  aimed  sincerely  at  truth  and  useful 
ness,  thoufi^  in  one  of  the  meanest  ways.  The  commonwealth  of  learning 
is  not  at  this  time  without  master-buiiderB,  whose  mighty  designs  in  ad- 
vancing the  sciences,  wiU  leave  lasting  monuments  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity :  but  every  one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham :  and 
m  an  age  that  produces  such  masters,  as  the  great  Huygenius,  and  the  in- 
companble  Mr  Newton,  with  tome  others  of  that  strain,  it  is  ambition 
enough  to  be  employed  as  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  the  ground  a  little, 
iuid  lemovinff  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way  to  knowledge ;  which 
certainly  had  been  very  much  more  advanced  in  the  world,  if  uie  endea- 
yours  of  ingenious  and  industrious  men  had  not  been  much  cumbered  with 
the  learned  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth,  affected,  or  unintelliffible  terms, 
introduced  into  the  sciences,  and  there  made  an  art  of,  to  that  degree,  that 
philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  knowledge  of  things,  was  thought 
unfit,  or  incapable  to  be  brought  into  well-bred  company,  and  polite  con* 
yersation.  Vague  and  insignificant  forms  of  speech,  and  abuse  of  language, 
have  so  long  passed  for  mysteries  of  science ;  and  hard  and  misapphed 
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worii,  with  little  or  no  meanings  have,  by  prescription,  such  a  rifht  to  be 
mistaken  for  deep  learning,  and  height  of  speculation,  that  it  wul  not  be 
easy  to  persuade  either  Uiose  who  speak,  or  those  who  hear  them,  that 
they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hinderance  of  true  knowledge. 
To  break  in  upon  the  sanctuary  of  vanity  and  ignorance,  will  be,  I  suppose, 
some  service  to  human  understanding;  though  so  few  are  apt  to  think  Uiey 
deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  use  of  wor(»,  or  that  the  language  of  the 
sect  they  are  of  has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or  cor- 
rected ;  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have  in  the  third  book  dwelt 
long  on  this  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  so  plain,  that  neither  the 
inveterateness  of  the  mischief,  nor  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion,  shall  be 
any  excuse  for  those  who  will  not  take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own 
words,  and  will  not  suffer  the  significancy  of  their  expressions  to  be  in- 
quired into. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  treatise,  which  was  printed 
1688,  was  by  some  condenmed  without  reading,  because  innate  ideas  were 
denied  in  it;  they  too  hastilv  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were  not  sup- 
posed, there  woiUd  be  little  left  either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of  spirits.  If 
any  one  take  the  like  offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatise,  I  shall  desire 
him  to  read  it  through ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be  convinced,  that  the 
taking  away  &lse  foundations,  is  not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advantage  oif 
truth ;  which  is  never  injured  or  endangered  so  much,  as  when  mixed  with, 
or  built  on,  fiJsehood.    In  the  second  edition,  I  added  as  foUoweth: 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  say  nothing  of  this  second  edi- 
tion, which  he  has  promised,  by  the  correctness  of  iC  shall  make  amends 
for  the  many  faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  desires  too,  that  it  should 
be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter  concerning  identity,  and 
many  additions  and  amendments  in  other  places.  These,  I  must  inform 
my  reader,  are  not  all  new  matter,  but  most  of  them,  either  farther  con- 
firmations of  what  I  had  said,  or  explications,  to  prevent  others  bein^  mis- 
taken  in  the  sense  of  what  was  formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in 
me  from  it;  I  must  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  Book  II, 
Chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the  will,  I  thought  deserved 
as  accurate  a  view  as  I  was  capable  of:  those  subjects  having  in  all  ages 
exercised  the  learned  part  of  the  world  with  questions  and  difficulties  that 
have  not  a  little  perplexed  morality  and  divinity,  those  parts  of  knowledge 
that  men  are  most  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  closer  inspection  into 
the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter  examination  of  those  motives 
and  views  tiiey  are  turned  by,  I  have  found  reason  somewhat  to  alter  the 
thoughts  I  formerly  had  concerning  that,  which  gives  the  last  determination 
to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  actions.  This  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge 
to  the  world  with  as  much  freedom  and  readiness,  as  I  at  first  published 
what  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  riffht;  thinking  myself  more  concerned  to 
quit  and  renounce  any  opinion  of  m^  own,  than  oppose  that  of  another, 
when  truth  appears  agunst  it.  For  it  is  truth  alone  I  seek,  and  that  will 
always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from  whence  soever  it  comes. 

But  what  forwardness  soever  I  have  to  resign  any  opinion  I  have,  or  tj 
recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ  upon  the  first  evidence  of  any  error  in  it; 
yet  this  I  must  own,  tljat  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  receive  any  light 
from  those  exceptions  I  have  met  with  in  print  against  any  part  of  my 
book ;  *nor  have,  from  any  thing  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  found  rea- 
son to  alter  mv  sense  in  any  of  the  points  that  have  been  questioned. 
Whether  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  requires  often  more  thought  and  atten- 
tion than  cursory  leaders,  at  least  such  as  are  prepossessed,  are  willing  to 
allow ;  or  whether  any  obscurity  in  my  expression  casts  a  cloud  over  it,  and 
these  notions  are  made  difficult  to  others'  apprehensions  in  my  way  oi 
treating  them ;  so  it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  mistaken,  and  I 
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fcave  iio«  the  good  lock  to  be  every  where  n^tly  underBtood.  There  are 
eo  many  inscaiiceB  of  tfaie,  that  I  Uunk  it  juetioe  to  mj  reader  and  mjrsdf 
to  conclude,  that  either  my  book  ia  plainnr  enough  written  to  be  rightly 
ondentood  by  thoae  who  peruse  it  with  that  attention  and  indifforency» 
which  eyeiy  one  who  will  five  himself  the  pains  to  read,  ou^t  to  employ 
in  reading ;  or  else,  that  I  nave  writ  mine  so  obscurely,  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
go  about  to  mend  it.  Whichever  of  these  be  the  truth,  it  is  myself  only 
am  aiRNsted  thereby,  and  therefore  I  shaU  be  &r  fiom  troubling  my  reader 
with  what  I  think  might  be  said,  in  answer  to  those  several  objections  I 
have  ndet  with  to  passara  here  and  there  of  my  book;  since  Ipersuade 
nayself,  that  he  w1k>  thii^  them  of  moment  enoiufh  to  be  concerned  whe- 
tiier  they  are  true  or  ftlse,  wiU  be  able  to  see,  that  what  is  said  is  either 
not  well  founded,  or  else  not  contrary  to  my  doctrine,  when  I  and  my 
opposer  came  both  to  be  well  understood. 

if  any,  careful  that  none  of  theb  good  thoughts  should  be  lost,  have  pub- 
lished tneir  censures  of  my  Essay,  with  this  honour  done  to  it,  that  th^ 
will  not  soflbr  it  to  be  an  Essay;  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obli- 
l^on  they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  shall  not  waste  my  reader's 
time  in  so  idle  or  iB-natured  an  employment  of  mine,  as  to  lessen  the  satis- 
fhction  any  one  has  in  himself,  or  gives  to  othen  in  so  hasty  a  conflitation 
of  what  I  have  written. 

The  bookseUers  preparmff  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Essay,  gave  me 
notice  of  it,  that  I  mjjdit,  if  I  had  leisure,  make  any  additions  or  alterations 
I  should  think  fit.  Whereupon  I  thou^^t  it  convenient  to  advertise  the 
reader,  that  besides  several  corrections  I  had  made  here  and  there,  there 
was  one  alteration  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  mention,  because  it  ran 
through  the  whole  book,  and  is  of  consequence  to  be  rightly  understood. 
What  I  thereupon  said  was  tins : 

Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms,  which,  though  fomiliar  and  fiequent 
m  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  every  one,  who  uses,  does  not 
perfectly  understand.  And  possibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one,  who  gives 
tdmseu  the  trouble  to  consider  them  so  fkr  as  to  know  what  he  himself  or 
others  precisely  mean  by  them:  I  have  therefore  in  most  places  chose  to 
put  detenninate  or  determined,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct,  as  more  likely 
to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in  this  matter.  By  those  denomi- 
nations, I  mean  some  object  in  the  mind,  and  conBe<|uently  detennined,  t .  e. 
such  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  I  think,  may  &dj  be 
called  a  detenninate  or  determined  idea,  when  such  as  it  is  at  an^r  time 
objectively  in  the  mind,  and  so  determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  without 
variation  determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be  steadily 
the  sign  of  that  very  same  object  of  the  mind  or  detenninate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particnlariy.  By  detenninate,  when  applied 
to  a  simple  idea,  I  mean  that  simple  appearance  which  the  mind  has  m  its 
view,  or  perceives  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it:  by  determi- 
nate, when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  I  mean  such  an  one  as  consists  of  a 
determinate  number  of  certam  simple  or  less  complex  ideas,  joined  in  such 
a  proportion  and  situation,  as  the  nund  has  before  its  view,  and  sees  in  itself, 
wnen  that  idea  is  present  in  it,  or  should  be  present  in  it,  when  a  man  gives 
a  name  to  it :  I  say  should  be,  because  it  is  not  every  one,  not  perhaps  anj 
one,  who  is  so  careful  of  Ms  language,  as  to  use  no  word,  tUl  he  views  in  his 
mind  the  precise  determined  idea,  which  he  resolves  to  make  it  the  sign  of. 
The  want  of  this  is  Uie  cause  of  no  small  obscurity  and  confosion  in  men's 
thofiffhts  and  discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  to  answer  all  the 
variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's  discourses  and  reasonings.  But  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his  mind 
a  determine  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  sign  of,  and  to  which  he  should 
keep  it  stoLdily  annexed,  during  that  present  discourse.    Where  he  does 
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not»  or  cannot  do  tluSf  ho  in  Tain  protends  to  clear  or  durtinct  ideas:  it  is 
plahi  his  are  not  so;  and  therefore  there  can  be  expected  nothing  but  ob- 
scuiity  and  oonftuncm*  where  such  terms  are  made  use  ofi  which  have  not 
such  a  precise  detennination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  detennined  ideas  »  way  of  speaking 
less  liahle  to  mistakest  than  clear  and  difftinct ;  and  where  Buen  have  got 
such  determined  ideas  of  all  that  they  reason,  inqnke,  or  aigue  about,  they 
will  find  a  great  part  of  their  doubts  and  disputeB  at  an  end.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  questions  and  controversies  that  peifiiex  mankind*  depending  <m 
the  doubtliu  and  uncertain  use  of  words^  or  (which  is  the  same)  indeter* 
mined  ideas,  which  they  are  made  to  stand  for ;  I  have  made  choice  of  these 
terms  to  simufy,  1*  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind»  which  it  perceives 
and  has  bemre  it,  distinct  fiwm  the  sound  it  uses  as  a  sign  of  it.  2.  That 
this  idea,  thus  determined,  t.  e.  which  the  mind  has  in  itself,  and  knows 
and  sees  there,  be  detennined  without  any  change  to  that  name,  and  that 
name  determined  to  that  precise  idea.  If  men  Iwxl  such  detennined  ideas 
in  their  inquiries  and  discourses,  they  would  both  discern  how  fhr  their  own 
inquiiies  and  discourses  went,  and  avoid  the  greatest  part  of  the  disputes 
and  wran^ngs  thev  have  with  others. 

Besides  this,  the  Dookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I  should  adrertise  the 
reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters  wholly  new;  the  one  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  the  other  of  enthusiasm.  These,  with  some  other 
larger  additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by  themselves, 
aftw  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose  aa  was  done  when  this 
Essay  had  the  second  impression. 

In  the  sixth  edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or  altered ;  the  sreatest  put 
of  what  is  new  is  contained  in  the  2Ut  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which 
anjr  one,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  Uttle  labour,  tran- 
scribe into  the  margin  of  the  former  edition. 
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18.  Real  and  nominal  essence  the  same 
in  simple  ideas  and  modes,  diflbr- 
«nt  in  substances. 

D 


19.  Essences   ingenerable    and    incor* 

mptible. 
90.  Recapitulation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Cf  the  namei  of  oimple  idea*. 
1.  Names  of  simple  ideas,  modes,  and 

substaoees,   have  each   something 

peculiar. 
9.  First,  Names  of  simple  ideas  and 

substances,  intimate  real  existence. 
S.  Secondly,  Names  of,  simple  ideas 

and  modes  signify  always  both  real 

and  nominal  essence. 

4.  Thirdly,  Names  of  simple  ideas  un- 
definable. 

5.  If  all  were  definable,  it  would  be  a 
process  in  infinitum. 

6.  What  a  definition  is. 

7.  Simple  ideas,  why  undefinable. 
8,9.  Instances,  motion. 

10.  Light. 

11.  Simple  ideas,  why  undefinable  fur- 
ther explained. 

19,  13.  The  contrary  showed  in  com- 
plex ideas  by  instances  of  a  statue 
and  rainbow. 

14.  The  names  of  complex  ideas  when 
to  be  made  intelligible  by  words. 

15.  Fourthly,  Names  of  simple  ideas 
least  doubtful. 

16.  Fifthly,  Simple  ideas  hate  few 
ascents  in  lin»  prtedicamentali. 

17.  Sixthly,  Names  of  simple  ideas 
stand  for  ideas  not  at  all  arbitrary. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  namee  ofndxed  tnodee  and  rela* 

tione. 
1.  They  stand  for  abstract  ideas  as 

other  general  names* 
S.  First,  The  ideas  they  stand  for  wn 
made  by  the  understanding. 

3.  Secondly,    Made  arbitrarily,  and 
without  patterns. 

4.  How  this  is  done. 

5.  Eridently  arbitrary,  in  that  the  idea 
is  often  before  the  existence. 

6.  Instances,  murder,  incest,  stabbing. 

7.  But  still  subserrient  to  the  end  of 
language. 

8.  Whereof  the  intranslatable  words 
of  dirers  languages  are  a  proof. 

9.  This  shows  species  to  be  made  for 
communication. 

10,  11.  In  mixed  modes,  it  is  the  name 
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that  ties  the  oombination  together, 
and  makes  it  a  species. 

18.  For  the  originals  of  mixed  modes, 
we  look  no  farther  than  the  mind, 
which  also  shows  them  to  be  the 
workmanship  of  the  nnderstanding. 

Id.  Their  being  made  by  the  under- 
standing withoat  patterns,  shows 
the  reason  whj  they  are  so  com- 
pounded. 

1  i.  Names  of  mixed  modes  stand  al- 
ways for  their  real  essences. 

15.  Why  their  names  are  vsually  got 
before  their  ideas. 

16.  Reason  of  my  being  so  large  on 
this  subject. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  names  •f  ivbitanees'. 
I.  The  common  names  of  snbstanem 

stand  for  sorts. 
S.  The  essence  of  each  sort  is  the  ab- 
stract idea. 
3.  The  nommal  and  real  essence  dif- 
ferent. 
4-6.  Nothing  essential  to  ladiTiduals. 
7, 8.  The  nominal  essence  bomda  the 

species. 
9    Not  the   real   essence  which  we 

know  not. 
10.  Not  substantial  forms,  which  we 

know  less. 
U.  That  the  nominal  essence  is  that 
whereby  we*  distinguish    species, 
ftrther  cTident  from  spirits. 
..9.  Whereof  there  are  probably  num- 
berless species. 
IS.  The  nominal  essence  that  of  the 
species,  proved  from  water  and  ice. 
14—18.  Di Acuities  against  a  certain 
number  of  real  essences. 

19.  Our  nominal  essences  of  substan- 
ces, not  perfect  collections  of  pro- 
perties. 

81.  But  such  a  collection  as  our  name 

stands  for. 
88.  Our  abstract  ideas  are  to  us  the 

measures  of  species.  .  Instances  in 

that  of  man. 

83.  Species  not  distinguished  by  gene- 
ration. 

84.  Not  by  substantial  forms. 

85.  The  specific  essences  are  made  by 
the  mind. 

86.  87.  Tberefore  very  Tarious  and  un- 
certain. 

88.  But  not    so   arbitrary  as    mixed 

•'Aodes. 
89    f  hough  rery  imperfect. 
SO    Ifhieh  yet  serve  for  common  con- 
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SI.  But  make  several  essences  signified 

by  the  same  name. 
58.  The  more  general  our  ideas  are, 

the  more  incomplete  and  partial 

they  are. 
SS,  This  all  accommodated  to  the  end 

of  speech. 
S4b  Instance  in  caulowary. 
S5.  Men  make  the  species.    Instance 

gold. 

36.  Though  nature  makes  the  simili- 
tude. 

37.  And  oputinucs  it  in  the  races  of 
things. 

38.  Each  abstract  idea  is  an  essence. 

39.  Genera  and  species  are  in  order  to 
naming.     Instance  watch. 

40.  Sp^es  of  artificial  things  less  con- 
fused than  natural. 

41.  Artificial  things  of  distinct  species. 

42.  Substances     alone     have    proper 
names. 

43.  Difficulty  to  tre^  of  words  with 
words. 

a,  45.  Instance   of  mixed  modes  in 

kineah  fnd  niouph, 
46,  47.  Instance  of  substances  in  xahab. 

48.  Their  ideas  imperfecta  *^^  there- 
fore various. 

49.  Therefore  to  fix  their   species   a 
real  essence  is  supposed. 

50.  MThich  supposition  is  of  no  use. 

51.  Conclusion. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

OfparticUi* 

U  Particles  connect  parts  or  whole 

sentences  together. 
8.  In  them  consists  the  art  of  well 

speaking. 
3,  4.  They  show  what  relation   the 

mind  gives  to  its  own  thoughts. 
Sm  Instance  in  btU, 
6.  This  matter  but  lightly  touched 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Ofabitract  and  concrete  terme,  ■ 
1.  Abstract  terms  not  predlcable  one 

of  another,  and  why. 
8.  They  show  the  difference  of  our 

ideas. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Of  the  imperfection  of  roordt, 
1.  Words  are  used  for  recording  and 

communicating  our  thoughts. 
8.  Any  words  will  serve  for  recording. 

3.  Coiprounication  by  words,  civil  or 
philosophical. 

4.  The  imperfection  of  words,  is  the 
doubtfulness  of  tlieir  signification 
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5.  Cftotes  of  their  imperfeetion. 
i.  The  names  of  mixed  modes  doubt- 
ful: first,  because  the  ideas  they 
stand  for  are  so  eomplez. 
7.  Secondlj,  Because  they  hare  no 

standards. 
S.   Propriety  not  a  sufficient  remedy. 
9    The  way  of  learning  these  names 
contributes  also  to  Uieir  doubtful- 
ness. 
10.  Hence  anaToidahle  obteqrity  in  an- 
cient authors. 
tl.  Names  of  substaiieea  of  doubtful 

signification. 
18.  Names  of  substances  referred. — 
First,  To  real  essences  that  cannot 
be  known. 
1.1,  14.  Secondly,  To  coexisting  quali- 
ties, which  are  known  but  im- 
perfectly. 

15.  With  this  imperfeetion  they  may 
serre  for  civil,  but  not  well  for 
philosophical  nse. 

16.  Instance — ^Liquor  of  nerves. 

17.  Instance — Gold. 

18.  The  names  of  simple  ideas  the  least 
doubtful. 

19.  And  next  to  them  simple  modes. 
90.  The  most  doubtful,  are  the  names 

of  very  compounded  mixed  modes 
and  substances. 

Ui.  Why  this  imperfection  charged 
upon  words. 

22,  £3.  This  should  teach  ««  modera- 
tion in  imposing  our  own  sense  of 
old  authors. 

CHAPTEH  X. 

Of  the  abiuc  o/wardt, 

1.  Abuse  of  words. 

8,8.  First,  Wonls  without  any,  or 
without  dear  ideas. 

i.  Occasioned  by  learning  names  be- 
fore the  ideas  they  belong  to. 

5.  Secondly,  Unsteady  application  of 
them. 

6.  Thirdly,  AiTected  pbscurity  by 
wrong  application 

7.  Logic  and  dispute  have  much  con- 
tributed to  iu 

8.  Calling  it  subtilty 

9.  This  learning  very  little  benefits 
society. 

10.  But  destroys  the  instruments  of 
knowledge  and  eommunieation. 

11.  As  useful  as  to  confound  the  toiind 
of  the  letters. 

18.  This  art  has  perplexed  religioa  and 

justice. 
IS.  And  ought  not  to  pass  for  learning. 
U.  Fourthly,  Taking  them  for  things. 


15.  Instance  ii  matter. 

16.  This  makes  eri'ors  lasting. 

17.  Fifthly,  Setting  them  for  what  thty 
cannot  signify. 

IS.  V.  g.  Putting  them  for  the  real  da- 
sences  of  substances. 

19.  Hence  we  think  every  change  of 
our  idea  in  substances,  not  to 
change  the  species. 

80.  The  cause  of  this  abuse,  a  supposi- 
tion of  nature's  working  always  vt* 
gularly. 

81*  This  abuse  contains  two  false  sup- 
positions. 

%2m  Sixthly,  A  supposition  that  words 
have  a  certain  and  evident  signifi* 
cation. 

23.  The  ends  of  language.  First,  To 
convey  our  ideas. 

84.  Secondly,  To  do  it  with  quickness. 

85.  Thirdly,  Therewith  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  things. 

86-31.  How  men's  words  fail  in  all  these. 
38.  How  in  substances. 

33.  How  in  modes  and  relations. 

34.  Seventhly,  Figurative  speech  alK 
an  abuse  of  language. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  remediee  of  the  foregoing  imper 

fectUm  and  abueee. 
1.  They  are  worth  seeking. 
8.  Are  not  easy. 

3.  But  yet  necessary  to  philosophy. 

4.  Misuse  of  words,  the  cause  of  great 
errors. 

5.  Obstinacy. 

6.  And  wrangling. 

7.  Instance — Bat  and  bird. 

S.  First  remedy.  To  use  no  word  with- 
out an  idea. 

9«  Secondly,  To  have  distinct  ideal 

annexed  to  them  in  modes. 
10.  And  distinct   and  conformidile  in 
ittbetaiieet. 

1.  Thirdly,  Propriety.  ' 

8.  Fourthly,   To  mak«  known  their 
meaning. 

3.  And  that  in  three  ways. 

4.  First,  In  simple  ideas  by  synoi^- 
mous  terms  or  showing. 

5.  Secondly,  In  mixed  modes  by  de- 
finition. 

6.  Morality  capable  of  demonstration. 

7.  Definitions  can  make  moral  dis- 
courses elear. 

8.  And  is  the  only  way. 

9.  Thirdly,  In  substances  by  showing 
and  defining. 

90,  81.  Ideas  of  the  leading  qualities  ol 
substances,  are  best  got  by  showing 
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32»  The  ideas  of  their  povert  hett  by 

definition. 
Sd.  A  reflection  on  the  knowled^  of 

apirits. 
Si.  Ideas  also  of  sabstances  must  be 

eonformable  to  things. 


95.  Xot  easy  to  be  made  so. 

26.  Fifthly,  By  constaney  in  their  ug» 
nifieation. 

27.  When  the  variatioD  is  to  b«  ex* 
plained. 


BOOK  IV. 


OP  KNOWLEDGE  AND  OPINION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  knowledge  in  teener  oL 
SscT.  1.  Our    knowledge    conyersant 
aboat  our  ideas. 
2.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas. 
8.  This  agreement  fourfold. 

4.  First,  Of  identity  or  diversity. 

5.  Secondly,  Relation. 

6.  Thirdly,  Of  coexistence. 

7.  Fourthly,  Of  real  existence. 

8.  Knowledge  actual  or  habitual. 

9.  Habitual  knowledge  twofold. 

CHAPTER  n. 
Of  the  degree*  of  our  knowledge, 

1.  Intuitive. 

2.  Demonstrative. 

3.  Depends  on  proofs. 

4.  But  not  so  easy. 

5.  Not  without  precedent  doubt 

6.  Not  so  clear. 

7.  Each  step  must  have  intuitive  evi- 
dence. 

8.  Hence  the  mistake  ex  prseognitis 
et  pneooneessis. 

9.  Demonstration  not  limited  to  quan- 
tity. 

10 — 13.  Why  it  has  been  so  thought 

14.  Sensitive  knowledge  of  partieular 
existence. 

15.  Knowledge  not  always  clear,  where 
the  ideas  are  so. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge, 

1 .  First,  No  farther  than  we  have  ideas. 

2.  Secdhdly,  No  farther  than  we  can 
perceive  their  agreement  or  disa- 
greement. 

3.  Thirdly,  Intuitive  knowledge  ex- 
tends itself  not  to  all  the  relations 
of  all  our  ideas. 

4.  Fourthly,  Not  demonstrative  know- 
ledge. 

5.  Fifthly,  Sensitive  knowledge  nar- 
rower than  either. 

6.  Sixthly,  Our  knowledge  therefore 
narrower  than  our  ideas. 


7.  How  far  our  knowledge  reaches. 

8.  First,  Our  knowledge  of  identity 
and  diversity,  as  far  as  our  ideas. 

9.  Secondly,  Of  coexistence  a  very 
little  way. 

10.  Because  the  connexion  between 
most  simple  ideas  is  unknown. 

11.  Especially  of  secondary  qualities. 

12-t4.  And  farther,  because  all  connex- 
ion between  any  secondary  and  pri- 
mary qualities  is  undiscoverable. 

15.  Of  repugnancy  to  coexist  larger. 

16.  Of  the  coexistence  of  powers  a  very 
little  way. 

17.  Of  spirits  yet  narrower. 

18.  Thirdly,  Of  other  relations,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  far.  Morality  ca- 
pable of  demonstration.  , 

19.  Two  things  have  made  moral  ideas 
thought  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. Their  complexedness  and 
want  of  sensible  representations. 

90.  Remedies  of  those  difficulties. 

21.  Fourthly,  Of  real  existence,  we 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our 
own,  demonstrative  of  God's,  sen- 
sitive of  some  few  other  things. 

22.  Our  ignorance  great 

23.  First,  One  cause  of  it  want  of  ideas, 
either  such  as  we  have  no  concep- 
tion of,  or  such  as  particularly  we 
have  not 

24«  Because  of  their  remoteness,  or, 
25.  Because  of  their  minuteness. 
28*  Henee  no  science  of  bodies. 

27.  Much  less  of  spirits. 

28.  Secondly,  Want  of  a  discoverable 
connexion  between  ideas  we  have. 

29.  Instances. 

30.  Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing  our  ideas. 

31.  Extent  in  respect  of  universality. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge, 
1.  Objection,    knowledge    placed   in 

ideas,  may  be  all  bare  vision. 
2, 3.  Answer,    not    so,    where    ideas 

agree  with  things. 
4.  As,  first,  all  simple  ideas  do. 
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5.  Seeondlf,  All  eomplez  ideas,  ex- 

eept  of  sabitanees. 
6   Henee  the  reality  of  mathematical 

knowledge. 

7.  And  of  moral. 

4.  Ezisteoee  not  required  to  make  it 
real. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  less  trae  or  certain, 

beeaase  moral  Ideas  are  of  our  own 

making  and  naming. 
10.  Misnaming  distarbs  not  the  eer* 

taintj  of  the  knowledge. 
1 1-  Ideas  of  substances  haye  their  a^ 

ehetjpes  without  us. 

13.  So  far  as  thej  agree  with  those,  so 
fiur  our  knowledge  eoneeming  them 
is  real. 

1*3.  In  our  inquiries  about  lubstanees, 
we  must  eonsider  ideas,  and  not 
confine  oar  thoughts  to  names  or 
species  supposed  set  out  hj  names. 

14,  15.  Objection  against  a  changeling 
being  something  between  man  and 
beast,  answered. 

16.  Monsters. 

17.  Words  and  species. 

18.  Recapitulation. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  truth  in  general, 
1.  What  truth  is. 

8.  A  right  joining  or  separating  of 
signs;  i.  e.  ideas  or  worida. 

5.  MThioh  makes  mental  or  rerbal  pro- 
positions. 

4.  Mental  propositions  are  Terj  hard 
to  be  treated  of. 

5.  Being  nothing  but  joining,  or  se- 
parating ideas  without  words. 

6.  When  mental  propositions  contain 
real  truth,  and  when  Terbal. 

7.  Objection  against  rerbal  truth,  that 
thus  it  may  be  all  chimerical. 

8.  Answered,  Real  truth  is  about  ideas 
agreeing  to  things. 

9.  Falsehood  is  the  joining  of  names 
otherwise  than  their  ideas  agree. 

10.  General  propositions  to  be  treated 
of  more  at  large. 

1 1.  Moral  and  metaphysical  truth. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  univereal  propontiom,  their  truth 

and  certainty, 
1.  Treating  of  words,  neeessary  to 

knowledge. 
9.  General  truths,  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood, but  in  Terbal  propositions. 

3.  Certainty  two-fold,  of  truth  and  of 
knowledge. 

4.  No  proposition  can  be  known  to  he 


true,  where  the  essence  of  each  spe 
oies  mentioned  is  not  known. 

5.  This  more  particularly  concerns 
substances. 

6.  The  truth  of  few  uniTcrsal  propo- 
sitions concerning  substances,  is  to 
be  known. 

7.  Because  coexistence  of  ideas  in  few 
cases  is  to  be  known. 

8.  9.  lusunce  in  gold. 

10.  As  &r  as  any  such  coexistence  can 
be  known,  so  far  universal  proposi- 
tions may  be  certain.  But  this  will 
go  but  a  little  way,  because, 

11,  18.  The  qualities  which  make  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances  depend 
lAostly  on  external,  remote,  and 
unperceiTed  causes. 

13.  Judgment  may  reach  farther,  bnt 
that  is  not  knowledge. 

14.  What  is  requisite  for  our  know- 
ledge of  substances. 

15.  Whilst  our  ideas  of  substances  con* 
tain  not  their  real  constitutions,  we 
can  make  but  few  general  certain 
propositions  concerning  them. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general  certainty 
of  propositions. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ofnuueinu. 
1.  They  are  self-evident 
8.  Wherein  that  self^'cvidenee  consists. 

3.  Self-evidence  not  peculiar  to  re- 
ceived axioms. 

4.  First,  As  to  identity  and  diversity, 
all  propositions  are  equally  self- 
evident. 

5.  Secondly,  In  coexistence  we  have 
few  self-evident  propositions. 

6.  Thirdly,  I,n  other  relations  we  may 
have.  , 

7.  Fourthly,  Coneeming  real  exist- 
ence, we  have  none. 

8.  These  axioms  do  not  much  influ- 
our  other  knowledge. 

9.  Because  they  are  not  the  truths 
the  first  known. 

10.  Because  on  them  the  other  parts  of 
our  knowledge  do  not  depend. 

11.  What  use  these  general  maxims 
have. 

18.  Maxims,  if  care  be  not  uken  In 
the  use  of  words,  may  prove  con- 
tradictions. 

IS.  Instance  in  vacuum. 

14.  They  prove  not  the  existence  ol 
things  without  us. 

15.  Their  application  dangerous  about 
complex  ideas. 

16—18.  Instance  in  man. 
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19.  Little  QM  of  these  mmxiiiii  in  proofs 
vhere  we  have  ele«r  wnd  dietinct 
JdeAt. 

t20.  Their  uie  dangerous,  where  our 
ideai  ere  eonfmed. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


1.  Some   propositioDS  hring  no  in- 

erease  to  our  knowledge, 
%  S,  As,  first,  identieal  proposMoM. 
i.  Seeondlj,  When  apact^  any  eoin- 

plex  idea  is  predioated  of  the  whole. 
5.  As  part  of  the  ddlaition  of  the 

tern  defined^ 
i.  Instanee— M an  and  palfrf . 

7.  For  this  tenohee  bat  the  significa- 
tion of  words. 

S.  But  no  real  knowledge. 
9.  Greneral   propositions   eoneeming 
«tbslances  are  often  trifling. 

10.  And  whj. 

11«  Thirdly,  Using  words  variously  is 

trifiiag  with  them. 
18.  Marks  of  Terhal  propositions.  First, 

Predicated  in  abstract. 

13.  Secondly,  A  part  of  the  definition 
predieaUMi  of  any  term. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  9yt  kn9wledgpe  of  exutence. 
1.  General  certain  propositions  coA- 

eem  not  existence. 
9.  A  threefold  knowledge  of  existence, 
d.  Our  knowledge  of  oor  own  exists 

enee  is  intnitiTe. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Cfthe  exiHeuoe  of  a  09tL 
1.  We  are  capable  of  knowing  cer- 
tainly that  there  is  a  Ood. 
S.  Man  knows  that  he  himself  is. 

8.  He  knows  also^  that  nothfaig  Can- 
not prodoce  a  being,  therefore 
something  eternal. 

4.  That  eternal  Being  must  be  mosi 
poweifal. 

5.  And  most  knowing. 
fi.  And  therefore  O^d. 

7.  Onr  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being, 
not  the  sole  proof  of  a  Ood, 

8.  Something  from  eternity. 

9.  Two  sorts  of  beings,  eogitatite  and 
incogitative. 

10  Inoogitatire  being  cannot  produce 
a  oogitatiTc. 

11,  19.  Therefore,  there  has  been  An 
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OF  HUMAN   UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK   I. 

ON  INNATE  NOTIONS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

Sbct.  1.  An  inquiry  into  the  understanding,  pleasant  and  useful.— 
SiHCB  it  ifl  the  underatanding  that  sets  man  above  the  rest  of  sensible 
beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage  and  dominion  which  he  has  over 
them ;  it  is  certainly  a  subject,  even  from  its  nobleness,  worth  our  labour  to 
inquire  into.  The  understanding,  like  the  eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and 
perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  remiires  art  and 
pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object.  But  whatever 
be  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  this  inquiry,  whatever  it  be  that 
keeps  us  so  much  in  the  dark  to  ourselves,  sure  I  am,  that  all  the  li^ht  we 
can  let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all  the  acquaintance  we  can  make  yath  our 
own  understandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleasant,  but  bring  us  great  ad- 
vantage, in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the  search  of  other  things. 

Sbct.  2.  Design. — This,  therefore,  being  my  purpose,  to  inqmre  into 
the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge,  together  with  tho 
grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent;  I  shall  not  at  present 
meddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble  myself  to 
examine  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  spirits, 
or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  sensation  by  our  organs, 
or  any  ideas  in  our  understandings ;  and  whether  those  ideas  do,  in  their 
^nnaftion,  any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no :  these  are  specu- 
lations, which,  however  curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying 
out  of  my  way,  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon.  It  shall  suffice  to  my  present 
purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  faculties  of  a  man,  as  they  are  employ- 
ed about  the  objects  which  they  have  to  do  with :  and  I  shall  imagine  I  have 
not  wholly  misemployed  myself  in  the  thoughts  I  shaU  have  on  this  occa- 
sion, if,  in  this  historical,  plain  method,  I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways 
whereby  our  understandings  come  to  attain  those  notions  of  thines  we 
have,  and  can  set  down  any  measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge, 
or  tlie  grounds  of  those  persuasions,  which  are  to  be  found  amongst  men,  so 
various,  different,  and  wholly  contradictory ;  and  yet  asserted  somewhere 
or  other  with  such  assurance  and  confidence,  that  he  that  shall  take  a 
view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind,  observe  their  opposition,  and  at  the  samo 
time  consider  the  fondness  and  devotion  wherewith  they  are  embraced,  the 
resolution  and  eagerness  wherewith  they  are  maintained,  may  perhaps  have 
reason  to  suspect,  that  either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  at  all,'  or  that 
mankind  halh  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge  of  it. 
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Sbot.  8.  Method, — ^It  ib,  therefore,  worth  while  to  search  out  the  boondi 
between  opinion  and  knowledge;  and  examine  by  what  measuree,  in 
ihingB,  whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our 
BBsent,  and  moderate  our  persaasions.  In  ot&t  whereunto,  I  shall  pursue 
(his  following  method. 

First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions,  or  whatever 
else  you  please  to  call  them,  whion  a  man  observes,  and  is  conidous  to 
himself  he  has  in  his  mind;  and  the  ways  whereby  the  understanding 
comes  to  be  furnished  with  them. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  knowledge  the  understanding 
hath  by  those  ideas ;  and  the  certainty,  evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  fidth 
or  opinion ;  whereby  I  mean  that  assent  which  we  give  to  any  proposition 
as  true,  of  whose  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge :  and  here  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  reasons  and  degnea  of  assent. 

Sbot.  4.  Useful  to  know  the  extent  of  our  comprehension, — Jf,  by  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  I  can  discover  the  powers 
thereof,  how  &r  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionate, and  where  they  Ikil  us ;  I  suppose  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with 
the  busy  mind  of  man  to  be  more  cautious  in  me<liling  with  thin^  exceed- 
mg  its  comprehension ;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  its  tether; 
aira  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those  things,  which,  trnon  examina- 
tion, are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should  not 
then,  perhaps,  be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  a  universal  knowle  dge, 
to  raise  questions,  and  perplex  ourselves  and  others  with  disputes  about 
things  to  which  our  understandings  are  not  suited,  and  of  which  we  can- 
not fnme  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  distinct  perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it 
has,  perhaps,  too  often  happened)  we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we 
can  find  out  how  ftr  the  understanding  can  extend  its  views,  how  fkr  it  has 
fiunilties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cases  it  can  only  iudge  and  guess, 
we  may  learn  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  thk 
state. 

Sect.  6.  Our  capacity  tutted  to  our  state  and  concerns, — ^For,  thoagh 
the  comprehension  of  our  understandings  comes  exceeding  short  of  the 
vast  extent  of  things,  ^et  we  shall  have  cause  enough  to  magnify  the  boun- 
tifhl  Author  of  our  bemg,  for  that  proportion  and  degree  uf  knowled^  he 
ttas  bestowed  on  us,  so  mr  above  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our 
mansion.  Men  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  God  hath 
thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  has  given  them  (as  St.  Peter  says)  ^«vt* 
^^if  {mwf  %»)  iv0-iCiMcv,  whatsoever  is  necessarvfor  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  information  of  virtue  §  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery  the 
comfortable  provision  for  this  lifo,  and  the  way  that  leads  to  a  'better. 
How  short  soever  their  knowled^  may  come  of  an  universal  or  perfect 
comprehension  of  whatsoever  is,  it  vet  steures  their  great  concernments, 
that  they  have  lidit  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker, 
and  the  sight  of  weir  own  duties.  Men  may  find  matter  sufiicient  to  busy 
their  heads,  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delist,  and  satisfaction , 
if  they  will  not  boldly  ouarrel  with  their  own  constitution,  and  throw  away 
the  blessings  their  hanos  are  filled  with,  because  they  are  not  big  enough 
to  grasp  every  thing.  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  complam  of  the 
narrowness  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about  what  may 
be  of  use  to  us:  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable:  and  it  will  be  an  unpar 
donable,  as  well  as  childish  peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages 
of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was 

ffiven  us,  because  there  are  some  things  that  are  set  out  of  the  reach  of  it 
t  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant,  who  would  not  at- 
tend his  business  by  candlelight,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad  sunshine. 
The  candle  that  is  set  up  in  us,  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  purposes 
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The  difcoveriefl  we  can  make  with  this,  ought  to  satiafy  ua .  and  we  ahall 
tJ^eo  use  our  undentanding  right,  when  we  entertain  all  obiecta  in  that 
way  and  proportion  that  tiiey  are  suited  to  our  fiicultiee,  and  upon  those 
grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  proposed  to  us ;  and  not*  peremptorily  or 
mtemperately  require  demonstration,  and  demand  certainty,  where  proba- 
bUity  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  govern  all  our  concern- 
ments. IT  we  will  disbelieve  every  thing,  because  we  cannot  certainly 
know  all  things,  we  shall  do  mnch-what  as  wisely  as  he,  who  would  not 
«se  his  Im,  but  sit  still  and  perish,  because  he  had  no  wings  to  flv. 

Sbct.  o.  Knowledge  of  our  capacity  a  own  of  scepticism  andiilleness.'^ 
When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better  know  what  to  un- 
dertake with  hopes  of  success ;  and  when  we  have  well  surveyed  the  pow- 
ers of  our  own  minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from 
them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  Uioughts 
on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any  thin^;  or,  on  the  other  side,  ques- 
tion eveiT  thing,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some  things  are  not 
to  be  unuerstood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sulor  to  know  thelength  of 
his  line,  though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  at  such  places 
as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  caution  him  against  running 
ufoa  shoals  that  may  ruin  him.  Our  ousiness  here  is  not  to  know  all  things, 
but  those  which  concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can  find  out  those  measures 
whereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in  that  state  in  which  man  is  in,  in  this  world, 
may  and  ought  to  ffovem  his  opinions,  and  actions  depending  thereon,  we 
need  not  to  be  troubled  that  some  other  things  escape  our  knowledge. 

Sbct.  7.  Occasion  of  this  essay. — ^This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  rise 
to  this  essay  concerning  the  nndevstandinff .  For  I  thought  that  the  &8t 
step  towards  satisfying  several  inquiries  the  mind  of  man  was  rery  apt  to 
ran  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understanding,  examine  our 
own  powers,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was 
done,  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satis- 
faction in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most  concerned  us, 
whilst  we  let  loose  our  thougnts  into  the  vast  ocean  of  being;  as  if  all  that 
boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and  unbounded  possession  of  our  under- 
standiiupB,  wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  fit>m  its  decisions,  or  that 
escaped  its  comprehension.  Thus  men,  extending  their  inquiries  beyond 
their  capacites,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  those  depths  where 
they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raise  questions, 
and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are 

£  roper  omy  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at 
ist  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our  understand- 
ings well  considered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the 
horizon  fbund,  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened  and  dark 
parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  whax  is  not  comprehensible  by  us; 
men  would,  perhuM,  with  less  scrapie  aofuiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of 
the  one,  aiHL  empfoy  their  thoughts  and  discourse  with  more  advantage  and 
satisfitctkm  in  the  other. 

SaoT.  8.  Wkat  idea  stands  fifr.^^ThuB  much  I  thought  necessary  to  say 
concerning  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  into  human  understanding.  But, 
before  I  procnsed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  on  this  subject,  I  must  here  in 
the  entrance  b^  piodon  of  my  reader  for  the  firequent  use  of  the  word  "idea,'', 
which  he  will  fmd  in  the  following  treatise.  It  being  that  term  which,  I 
think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  used  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by 
phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  emf  loyed 
about  in  dunking;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  using  it(l). 

(1)  This  modest  apology  of  our  author  eould  not  procure  him  the  free  use 
of  the  word  ideas  but  great  oflfenee  has  been  taken  at  it,  and  it  has  been  eeosur^d 
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I  presume  it  wil]  be  easily  ^^nted  me,  that  there  are  such  ideas  in  men's 
minds;  every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself,  and  men*B  words  and  ac- 
tions will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  first  inquky  then  shall  be,  how  they  come  into  the  mind. 

at  of  dangerous  eonsequence:  to  which  yon  may  see  what  he  answers.  "The 
world,'*  sfttth  the  bishop  of  fVorcetter,*  *'hath  been  strangely  amused  withtde«u 
of  late,  and  we  hare  been  told,  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of 
ideatf  and  yet  these  ideat,  at  last,  oome  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things, 
which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.  You  (i.  e.  the  author  of  the 
Ettay  concerning  Human  Understanding)  say  in  that  chapter  about  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  you  thought  it  most  proper  to  express  yourself  in  the  most  usual 
and  familiar  way,  by  common  worcls  and  expressions.  I  would  you  had  done  so 
quite  through  your  book;  for  then  you  had  neTer  given  that  occasion  to  the  ene- 
mies of  our  fsith,  to  lake  up  your  new  way  of  ideate  as  an  effectual  battery  (as 
they  imagined)  against  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  you  might  hare 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  your  ideas  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice  of 
them,  unless  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing  mischief." 

To  which  our  author  replies!,  It  is  plain,  that  that  which  your  lordship  appre- 
hends, in  my  book,  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  which  your 
lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  introducing  new  termtf  and  that 
which  your  lordship  instances  in,  is  that  of  ideat.  And  the  reason  your  lord- 
ship gives  in  every  of  these  places,  why  your  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension 
otideas^  that  they  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which 
your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  because  they  have  been  applied  to 
such  purposes.  And  1  might  (your  lordship  says)  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  your  lord- 
ship had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischief.  Which,  at  last,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  amounts  to  Urns  much,  and  no  more,  viz:  That  your  lordship  fears 
ideas f  i.  e.  the  term  ideas ^  may,  some  time  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous 
eonsequence  to  what  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  because  they 
have  been  made  use  of  in  arguing  against  it.  For  1  am  sure  your  lordship  does 
not  mean,  that  you  apprehend  the  things  signified  by  ideas^  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  article  of  faith  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend,  because 
they  have  been  made  use  of  against  it:  for  (besides  that  your  lordship  mentions 
terms)  that  would  he  to  expect  that  those  who  oppose  that  article,  should  op- 
pose it  without  any  thoughts;  for  the  things  signified  by  ideas,  are  nothing  but 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  minds  in  thinking:  so  that  unless  any  one  can  op- 
pose the  article  your  lordship  defends,  without  thinking  on  something,  he  must 
use  the  things  signified  by  ideas;  for  he  that  thinks,  must  have  some  immediate 
object  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  i.  e,  must  have  ideas. 

But  whether  it  be  the  name,  or  the  thing;  ideas  in  sound,  or  ideas  in  significa- 
tion; that  your  lordship  apprehends  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  ar* 
ticle  of  faith  which  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defendt  it  seems  to  roe,  I  will 
not  say  a  new  way  of  reasoning  (for  that  belongs  to  me),  but  were  it  not  your 
lordship's,  I  should  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reasoning,  to  write 
against  a  book,  wherein  your  lordship  acknowledges  they  are  not  used  to  bad 
purposes,  nor  employed  to  do  mischief,  only  because  you  find  that  ideas  anr, 
by  Uiose  who  oppose  your  lordship,  employed  to  do  mischiefi  and  so  apprehend 
they  may  be  of  dangerous  contequence  to  the  article  your  lordship  has  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of.  For  whether  ideas  as  terms,  or  ideas  as  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  mind  signified  by  those  termo,  may  be,  in  your  lordship's  appre- 
hension, of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  t  I  do  not  see  how  your  lord- 
ship's writing  against  the  notions  of  ideas,  as  stated  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder 
your  opposers  yrom  employing  them  in  doing  mischief,  as  before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  tliat  your  lordship  apprehends  these  mr^ 
terms,  these  ideas,  with  which  the  world  hath  of  late  been  so  strangely  amuoed^ 

*  Answer  to  Mr  Locke's  First  Letter. 

t  In  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
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{th&u^h  at  loMt  they  come  to  be  only  common  notiono  of  thin^t,  t%  your  lordship 
owns,)  may  be  ofdang^orouoconoeqvcnee  to  that  article. 

Mf  lord,  if  any,  in  Answer  to  your  lordship's  oermont,  snd  in  oi\\i&c  pamphleto^ 
wherein  yoar  lordship  complains  they  have  Ulked  so  much  of  ideao^  hare  been 
troublesome  to  your  lordship  with  that  term^  it  is  not  strange  that  your  lordship 
should  be  tired  with  that  sound:  but  how  natural  soerer  it  be'to  oar  weak  con- 
stitutions to  be  offended  wHh  any  sound  wherewith  an  importunate  din  hath  been 
made  about  oar  ears;  yet,  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordship  has  a  better  opinion  of 
the  articles  of  our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  overturned,  or  so  much 
as  shaken,  with  a  breath  formed  into  any  sound  or  term  whatsoever. 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions;  and  so  they  be  sufficiently 
appropriated  to  them  in  their  use,  I  know  no  other  difference  any  of  them  have 
in  particular,  bufas  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pronunciation,  and  of  a  more  or 
less  pleasant  sound;  and  what  particular  antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to  some 
of  them,  upon  that  account,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This,  I  am  sure,  no  term 
whatsoever  in  itself,  bears  one  more  than  another,  any  opposition  to  truth  of  any 
kind;  they  are  only  propositions  that  do  or  can  oppose  the  truth  of  any  article  or 
doctrine;  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged  from  being  set  in  opposition  to  truth. 

There  is  |io  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a  proposition, 
wherein  the  most  sacred  and  most  evident  truths  may  be  opposed;  but  that  is  not 
a  fault  in  the  term^  but  him  that  uses  it.  And  therefore  I  cannot  easily  persuade 
«iy self  (whatever  your  lordship  hath  said  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you 
have  bestowed  so  much  pains  upon  my  book,  because  the  word  idea  is  so  much 
used  there.  For  though  upon  my  saying,  in  my  chapter  about  the  existence 
of  God,  *that  I  scarce  used  the  word  idea  in  that  chapter,'  your  lordship 
Welshes  that  I  had  done  to  qidte  through  my  book;  yet  I  must  rather  look  upon 
that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lordship  wished  that  my  book  had  been 
all  through  suited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  used  to  that  and  the  like  termo,  than 
that  your  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  the  word  idea;  or  that  there  is 
any  such  harm  in  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  the  word  notion  (with  which  your  lord- 
ship seems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  signification,)  that  your  lordship  would  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  spend  any  part  of  your  valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my 
book,  for  having  the  word  idea  so  often  in  it;  for  this  would  be  to  make  your 
lordship  to  write  only  against  an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to  your  lord- 
ship, it  is  a  greaf.  condescension  in  your  lordship  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word 
have  such  a  share  in  what  your  lordship  has  writ  against  my  book,  as  some 
expressions  would  persuade  one;  and  I  would,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  lord- 
ship, change  the  term  of  idea  for  a  better,  if  your  lordship,  or  any  one,  could 
help  me  to  it;  for,  that  iwtion  will  not  so  well  stand  for  every  immediate  object 
of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea  does,  I  have  (as  I  guess)  somewhere  given 
a  reason  in  my  book,  by  showing  that  the  term  notion  is  more  peculiarly  appr(^- 
priated  to  a  certain  sort  of  those  objects,  which  I  call  mixed  modes:  and  I  think 
it  would  not  sound  altogether  so  well,  to  say,  the  iwtion  of  red,  and  the  notion  of 
a  horoet  as  the  idea  of  red,  and  the  Idea  of  a  horoe.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will, 
1  contend  not;  for  I  have  no  fondness  for,  nor  any  antipathy  to,  any  partieular 
articulate  sounds;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  spell  or  fascination  in  any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  the  better  or 
ttic  worse,  because  ill  men  have  made  use  of  it,  or  because  it  has  been  made  use 
of  to  bad  purpotetf  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to  condemn,  or  lay  it  by,  we  must  lay 
by  the  terms  tcripture,  reason,  perception,  dittinet^  clear,  fee.  Nay,  the  name 
"f  Ood  himself  will  not  escape;  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  these,  or  any  other 
term,  can  be  produced,  wliich  hath  not  been  made  use  of  by  such  men,  and  to 
such  purposes.  And,  therefore,  if  the  Unitarians,  in  their  late  pamphleto,  have 
talked  very  much  of,  and  ttrangely  amuoed  the  -world  with  ideat,  1  cannot  believe 
your  lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worst,  or  the  more  dangerous, 
because  they  use  it;  any  more  than,  for  their  use  of  them,  you  will  think  reaton 
or  ocripture  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  therefore  what  your  lordship  says,  tfcr*" 
I  might  have  enjoyed  the  oatiof action  of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  your  Un-dehip 
had  taken  notice  of  them,  unle»»  you  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  miochief, 
will,  I  prcRuroe,  when  your  lordship  has  considered  again  of  this  matter,  prevail 
with  your  lordship,  to  let  me  epjoy  still  the  tatiof^etion  I  take  in  my  ideat,  i,  e. 
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M  Much  tatia&etioD  at  I  ean  take  in  «o  small  a  ouitter,  aa  is  tha  «aiiif  of  a  proper 
term,  notwithstanding  it  thmUd  be  employed  by  ilAert  mi  deitif  miechief. 

For,  my  lord,  if  I  should  leave  it  wholly  oat  of  my  book  aad  substitute  the 
word  nation  every  where  in  the  room  of  it,  and  every  body  else  should  do  so  too, 
(tkottgfa  your  lordship  does  not,  1  suppose,  sospeet  tbatlhaTe  the  Tanitj  to  think 
they  would  follow  my  example)  my  book  would,  it  seems,  be  the  more  to  your 
Ijrdsbip's  liking;  hut  I  do  not  see  how  this  would  one  jot  abate  the  ndeckie/ 
your  lordship  complains  o£  -  For  tne  VhUarum*  mi|^t  as  much  employ  notiens 
as  they  do  now  ideae  to  do  miechirfg  unless  they  are  suoh  fools  to  think  they  can 
eoiyure  with  this  notable  word  tdisa,  and  that  the  ibree  of  what  they  say  lies  in 
the  sound,  and  not  in  the  signifieation  of  their  terms. 

This  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  ean  be  no  mors 
Mttered  by  one  word  than  another^  nor  ean  they  be  beaten  down  or  endai^red 
oy  any  sound  whatsoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that  your  lordship  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word  ideae^  beeause  you  say,  you  should  not 
have  taken  any  notiee  of  my  ieleae,  if  the  eneaiee  of  our  faith  had  not  takem  vp 
my  new  vay  ^  ideas,  ae  an  effectual  battery  agaiuet  the  myoteriee  ^  the  Chrie^ 
tian  faith.  In  whieh  plaoe,  by  new  -way  ofideao^  nothings  I  think,  ean  be  oon- 
strued  to  be  meant,  but  my  expressing  myself  by  that  of  ideaoi  and  not  by  other 
more  common  words  and  of  ancienter  standing  in  the  E/igHeh  language. 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  author's  way  by  ideae  being  a  new  vay^  he  thus  an- 
swers; 11^  new  way  by  ideae^  or  my  way  by  itieae^  whieh  often  occurs  in  your 
lordship's  letter,  is,  1  confess,  a  very  large  and  doubtful  expression;  and  may,  in 
the  full  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  eaeayg  because  treating  in  it  of  the  im* 
deretanding'^  which  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  thinking,  I  coidd  not  well  treat 
of  that  (aonltj  of  the  mind,  which  consists  in  thinking,  without  considering  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideae:  and  therefore,  in 
treaiting  of  the  underetanding'f  1  guess  it  will  not  be  thought  strange,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up  in  considering  what  these  objects  of 
the  mind,  in  thinking,  are;  whence  they  come$  what  use  the  mind  makes  oif  them, 
in  its  several  ways  of  thinkingi  and  what  are  the  outward  marks  whereby  it  sigi> 
aifies  them  to  others,  or  records  them  for  its  own  use.  And  this,  in  short,  is 
my  way  by  ideatf  that  which  your  lordship  calls  my  new  way  by  ideaej  which, 
my  lei^,  if  it  be  new.  It  is  but  a  new  history  of  an  old  thing.  For  I  think  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the  actions  of  t/dnking,  reaeoningt  be^ 
Ueving^  and  Anmwi^,  just  after  the  same  manner  that  they  do  now ;  Uiough  whether 
the  same  account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  way  how  they  performed 
these  actions,  or  therein  they  consisted,  i  do  not  know.  Where  I  as  well  read 
aa  your  lordship,  I  should  have  been  safe  from  that  gentle  reprimand  of  your 
lordships  for  thinking  my  wayof  ideae  wmw^  for  want  of  looking  into  other  men*$ 
theughte^  which  appear  in  their  boeke. 

Your  lordship's  words,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  your  instructions  in  the  case, 
and  aa  a  warning  to  others,  irho  will  be  so  bold  adventurers  as  to  spin  any  thing 
barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  I  shall  set  down  at  large.  And  they  run  thus: 
"  Whether  you  took  this  way  oi  ideae  from  the  modern  philosopher  mention- 
ed by  you,  is  not  at  all  material;  but  I  intended  no  reflection  upon  you  in  it 
(for  that  yon  mean,  by  my  commending  you  as  a  scholar  of  so  great  a  matter. ) 
1  never  meant  to  take  from  you  the  honour  of  your  own  inventions:  and  X  do 
believe  you  when  you  say.  That  you  wrote  from  your  own  thoughts,  and  the 
ideae  you  had  there.  But  many  thing*  may  seem  new  to  one,  that  converses 
only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  really  are  not  so;  as  he  may  find,  when  he 
looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which  appear  in  their  books.  And,  there- 
fore, although  I  have  a  just  esteem  for  the  invention  of  such,  who  can  spin  vo- 
hnset  barely  out  of  their  owa  thoughts,  yet  I  am  apt  to  think  they  would  oblige 
the  world  more,  if,  after  they  have  ttumgfat  so  mueh  themselves,  thej  would 
examine  what  thoughts  others  have  had  before  them,  concerning  the  same  thingst 
that  so  those  may  not  be  thought  their  own  inventions,  which  are  common  to 
themselves  and  others.  If  a  man  should  try  all  the  magnetical  experiments  himself, 
and  publish  them  as  his  own  thoughts,  be  might  take  himself  to  be  the  inventor 
\\  hnt  hn  thni  ***'^^'^*  and  compares  Uiem  with  what  Gilbert  and  others 
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htve  done  b«fbre  bim,  viU  aot  diminish  th«  pnlie  of  U<  diligence,  bot  may 
wish  lie  had  eonpared  lut  thought*  with  other  men*t{  by  irhioh  the  vorid  would 
reeeive  greater  advantage,  althoogh  he  liad  lost  the  honour  of  being  an  original.'* 

To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  1  agree  with  yonrlordahip,  that  many  thtn^M  muif 
teem  nmw  to  one  Aai  eenvertee  enly  vith  hie  ewn  thot^ku^  which  rtally  are  noi 
ee  but  I  moat  erave  leave  to  snggeit  to  yonr  lordship,  that  it,  in  tte  spinning  of 
them  out  of  bis  own  thonghta,  they  seem  new  to  him,  he  is  eertaidy  the  inven« 
tm-  of  themi  and  they  may  as  justly  be  thought  his  own  invention^  as  any  one's^ 
and  he  is  as  eertainly  the  inventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  be- 
fore him:  the  distinction  of  invention,  or  not  invention^  lying  not  in  thinking  first, 
or  not  first,  but  in  borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thoughts  from  another:  and 
he  to  whom,  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  eeem  new,  eould  not 
ecrtainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly  invented  printing'  in  Europe, 
who,  without  any  eommunieation  with  the  Chineae^  spun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughts; 
though  it  was  never  so  true,  that  the  CMneee  had  the  use  of  priniing,  nay  of 
printing  in  the  very  same  way  among  them,  many  ages  before  bim.  So  that  he 
that  spins  any  thing  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  eeeme  new  te  Atm,  eannot  eease 
to  think  it  his  own  invention,  should  he  examine  ever  so  far:  what  thoughu 
eihere  have  had  b^ere  Aim,  eenceming  the  eame  things  and  should  find,  by  ex- 
amining, that  they  had  the  same  thooghts  too. 

But  what  great  ohUgtUien  thie  weM  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  eause  of  turn- 
ing over  and  looking  into  books,  I  eonfese  I  do  not  see.  The  great  end  to  me, 
in  eonversing  with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts,  in  matters  of  speoulation, 
is  to  find  truth,  without  being  mueh  eoneemed  whether  my  own  spinning  of  it 
out  of  mine,  or  their  spinning  of  it  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  heli>s  me  to  it. 
.^nd  how  little  I  jiffeet  the  henew  efanerigimUt  may  be  seen  at  that  plaee  of  my 
book,  where,  if  any  where,  that  keh  of  vain  glory  was  likeliest  to  have  shown 
ilaell^  had  I  been  so  overrun  with  it  aa  to  need  a  euro:  it  is  where  I  s|«ak  of 
eertninty,  in  these  following  words,  taken  notiee  of  by  your  lordship,  in  another 
plaee:  **  1  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is  that  oertainty,  real  certainly  consists^ 
which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  eonfese,  to  me,  heretofore,  one  of  those 
deeideraia  which  I  found  great  want  oif." 

Here,  my  lord,  however  nar  this  eeemed  to  me,  (and  the  more  so  because 
possibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  boeke  ofothere)  yet  I  spoke  of  it  as 
newy  only  to  myself;  leaving  others  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  what,  either 
by  invention,  or  reading,  was  theirs  before;  without  assuming  to  myself  any  other 
honour,  but  that  of  my  own  ignorance,  until  that  time,  if  others  before  had  shown 
wherein  certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had,  upon  this  occasion,  been  for- 
ward to  assume  to  myself  the  henewr  ef  an  wiginal,  I  think  I  had  been  pretty 
safe  in  it;  since  I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guaranlee  and  vindieater 
in  that  point,  who  are  pleased  to  call  it  new,  and,  aa  such,  to  write  against  iV 

And  truly,  my  lord,  in  this  respect,  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky  stars,  since 
it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your  lordship,  with  many  things  in  it,  for 
their  novelty;  as,  new  way  of  reatomng,  new  hypotheeie  about  reaeen,  new  eeet 
of  eertainty,  new  terma,  new  way  of  ideae,  new  method  of  certainty,  ^c.  And 
yet,  in  other  places,  your  lordship  seems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lord* 
ship's  reflection,  for  saying  but  what  others  have  said  before;  as  where  I  say, 
**In  the  different  make  of  men's  tempersi,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  some 
arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
same  troth."  Your  lordship  asks,  **  What  to  thie  different  from  what  all  men  q/ 
underatantiing  hone  oaid  f**  Again,  I  take  it,  your  lordship  meant  not  these  words 
for  a  commendation  of  my  book,  where  yon  my,  but  if  no  mere  be  meant  by 
"The  simple  ideao  that  come  in  by  senmtion,  or  reflection,  and  their  being  the 
fonndation  of  our  knowledge,"  A»l  that  our  netiene  ofthingocome  in,  either  from 
our  eenaee,  or  the  exerciee  of  our  mindof  at  there  io  nothing  extraordinary  tn  the 
diecovery,  eo  your  lordehip  iefar  enough  fi-em  oppoeing  that,  wherein  you  think 
all  mankind  are  agreed. 

And  again,  fiut  what  need  aU  thiagreat  netae  about  ideas  and  certainty,  true 
and  real  certaimy  by  ideas,  if,  after  all,  it  cornea  eniy  to  thia,  that  our  ideas  only 
repreaent  to  ua  auch  thinga,  from  whence  we  bring  argumente  to  prove  the  truth 
of  t hinge f 
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But  the  world  hath  been  ttrangely  amuted  with  ideas  oflatej  and  we  have  been 
told,  that  ttrange  thing*  might  he  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  arid  yet  thete  ideas,  at 
lastf  come  to  be  only  common  notion*  of  thing* ,  which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our 
reasoning.     And  to  the  like  purpose  in  other  places. 

Whether,  therefore,  at  last,  joar  lordship  will  resolre  that  it  is  new  or  no, 
or  more  faulty  hj  its  being  new,  must  be  left  to  jour  lordship.  This  I  find  bj 
it,  that  my  book  cannot  aroid  being  condemned  on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  nor 
do  I  see  a  possibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be  readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts; 
or,  on  the  other  side,  others  that  can  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  justified  by 
received  authorities  in  print;  I  must  desire  them  to  make  themselves  amends  in 
that  paK  which  they  like,  for  the  displeasure  they  receive  in  the  other;  bat  if 
any  should  be  so  exact,  as  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly  I  know  not  well  what  to 
say  to  them.  The  case  is  a  plain  case;  the  book  is  all  over  naught,  and  there  is 
not  a  sentence  in  it,  that  is  not,  either  for  its  antiquity  or  novelty,  to  be  con- 
demned; and  so  there  is  a  short  end  of  it.  From  your  lordship,  indeed,  in  par- 
tieular,  I  can  hope  for  something  better;  for  your  lordship  thinks  the  general 
design  of  it  so  good,  that  this,  I  flatter  myself,  would  prevail  on  your  lordship  to 
preserve  it  from  the  fire. 

But  as  to  the  way,  your  lordship  thinks,  I  should  hare  taken  to  prevent  the 
having  it  thought  my  invention,  when  it  was  common  to  me  with  others,  it  unluck- 
ily so  fell  out,  in  the  subject  of  my  Essay  of  Hitman  Understanding,  that  I 
could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to  inform  myself:  for  my  design 
being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  eopy  nature,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  in  thinking,  I  could  look  into  nobody*s  understanding  but  my 
own,  to  see  how  it  wrought;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men's  minds,  to 
view  their  thoughts  there,  and  observe  what  steps  and  motions  they  took,  and 
by  what  gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themselves  with  truth, 
and  their  advance  in  knowledge:  what  we  find  of  their  thoughts  in  books,  is  but 
the  result  of  this,  and  not  the  progress  and  working  of  their  minds,  in  coming 
to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  they  set  down  and  published. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  can  say  of  my  book  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  my  own  mind, 
in  its  several  ways  of  operation:  and  all  that  I  can  say  for  the  publishing  of  it  is, 
that  I  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are  made,  and  operate  alike  in  most  men; 
and  that  some,  that  I  showed  it  to  before  I  published  it,  liked  it  so  well,  that  1 
was  confirmed  in  that  opinion.  And,  therefore,  if  it  should  happen  that  it  should 
not  be  so,  but  that  some  men  should  have  ways  of  thinking,  reasoning,  or  arriv- 
ing at  certainty,  different  fi*om  others,  and  above  those  that  I  find  my  mind  to  use 
and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  my  book  can  be  to  them.  I  can  only 
make  it  my  humble  request,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  are 
of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds  work,  reason,  and  know  in  the  same  low  way 
that  mine  does,  that  those  men  of  a  more  happy  genius  would  show  us  the  way 
of  their  nobler  flights;  and  particularly  would  discover  to  us  their  shorter  or 
surer  way  to  certainty,  than  by  ideas,  and  the  observing  their  agreement  or 
disagreement. 

Your  lordship  adds.  But  now  it  seems,  nothing  is  intelligible  but  what  suits  with 
the  new  way  of  ideas.  My  lord,  the  new  way  of  ideas,  and  tlie  old  way  of  speak- 
ing intelligibly*,  was  always  and  ever  will  be  the  same;  and  if  1  may  take  the 
liberty  to  declare  my  sense  of  it,  herein  it  consists;  1.  That  a  man  use  no  words, 
but  such  as  he  makes  the  sign  of  certain  determined  objects  of  his  mind  in 
thinking,  which  he  can  make  known  to  another.  2.  Next,  That  he  use  the 
same  word  steadily  for  the  sign  of  the  same  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in 
thinking.  3.  Thst  he  join  those  words  together  in  propositions,  according  to 
the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language  he  speaks  in.  4.  That  he  unites  those 
sentences  into  a  coherent  discourse.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive, 
any  one  may  preserve  himself  from  the  confines  and  suspicion  of  jargon,  whether 
he  pleases  tv  call  those  immediate  objects  of  his  mind,  which  his  words  do,  or 
should  stand  for,  icieas  or  no. 

*  Mr  Locke's  Thinl  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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NO  IKNATE  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  MIND. 

Sect.  1.  The  way  thown  how  we  came  bjf  any  knowledges  eufident  tc 
frone  it  not  innate, — ^It  is  an  established  opinion  among  some  men,  that 
there  are  in  the  miderstanding  certain  innate  principles ;  some  primary  no- 
tions; K«iy«i  IvvoMi,  characters  as  it  were,  stamped  upon  the  nund  of  maUj 
which  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being,  and  brings  into  the  world 
with  it.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the  &lse- 
ness  of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  show  (as  I  hope  I  shall  in  the 
following  parts  of  this  discourse)  how  men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  nat- 
ural &ci3ties,  may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of 
any  innate  impressions ;  and  may  arrive  at  certainty,  without  any  such  ori- 
pnal  notions  or  principles.  For  I  ima^ne  any  one  will  easily  grant,  that 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  suppose  the  ideas  of  colour  innate  in  a  creature, 
to  whom  God  hath  given  sight  and  a  power  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes, 
from  external  objects :  and  no  less  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  attribute  se- 
veral truths  to  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  Innate  characters,  when  we 
may  observe  in  ourselves  faculties  fit  to  attain  as  easy  and  certain  know- 
ledge of  them,  as  if  they  were  orijg[inally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted,  without  censure,  to  follow  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they  lead  him  ever  so  little  out  of  the 
common  road,  I  shall  set  down  the  reasons  that  made  me  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  that  opinion,  as  an  excuse  for  ray  mistake,  if  I  be  in  one ;  which  I  leave  to 
be  considered  isj  those,  who,  with  me,  dispose  themselves  to  embrace  truth, 
wherever  they  find  it. 

Sect.  2.  General  assent,  the  great  argument, — ^There  is  nothing  more 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  than  that  there  arei  certain  principles,  both 
speculative  and  practical  (for  they  speak  of  both)  universally  a^^eed  upon 
by  all  mankind;  which,  therefore,  thej[  ar^e,  must  needs  be  constant  im- 
pressions which  the  souls  of  men  receive  m  their  first  beings,  and  which 
they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  as  necessarily  and  really  as  they  do 
any  of  their  inherent  &culties. 

Sect.  3.  Universal  consent  prates  nothing  innate. — ^This  argument, 
drawn  firom  universal  consent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that  if  it  were  true, 
in  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain  truths  wherein  all  mankind  agreed^ 
it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other  way  shown  how 
men  may  come  to  that  universal  agreement  in  the  things  they  do  consent 
in ;  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 

Sect.  4.  "  What  is,  is,**  and  *'  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be,**  not  universally  assented  to. — ^But,  which  is  worse,  this  ar- 
gument of  universal  consent,  which  is  made  use  of  to  prove  innate  princi- 
ples, seems  to  me  a  demonstration  that  there  are  none  such;  because  there 
are  none  to  which  all  mankind  give  a  universal  assent.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  speculative,  and  instance  inthose  magnified  principles  of  demonstration, 
*  whatsoever  is,  is  ;'*  and,  "it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thinff  to  be,  and 
not  to  be;"  which,  of  all  others,  I  think  have  the  most  allowed  title  to  in- 
nate. These  have  so  settled  a  reputation  of  maxims  universally  received, 
lliat  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  strange,  if  any  one  should  seem  to  question 
It.  But  yet  I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions  are  so  far  from 
having  a  universal  assent,  that  there  are  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  whom 
they  are  not  so  much  as  known. 
F 
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Sect.  5.  Not  on  the  mind  naturaUy  imprinted^  because  not  known  to 
children,  ideots,  4'<^.— For,  first,  it  is  evident,  that  all  children  and  ideots 
have  not  the  least  apprehension  or  thought  of  them ;  and  the  want  of  that  is 
enough  to  destroy  that  universal  assent,  which  must  needs  be  the  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  aU  innate  truths ;  it  seemiBg  to  me  near  a  contradiction 
to  say^  that  there  are  truths  miprinted  on  the  soul,  which  it  perceives  or 
understands  not;  imprinting,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  nothing  else  but, 
the  making  certain  truths  to  be  perceived.  For,  to  imprint  an^  thing  on 
the  mind,  without  the  mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  mtelligible. 
Tf,  c  herefbre,  children  and  ideots  have  souls,  have  minds,  with  those  impref^- 
sions  upon  them,  they  must  unavoidably  perceive  them,  and  necessarily 
know  and  assent  to  these  truths ;  which,  smee  they  do  not,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  no  such  impressions :  for  if  they  are  not  notions  naturally 
imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate  1  and  if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how 
can  they  be  unknown?  To  say  auction  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind,  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never  yet 
took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impression  nothing.  No  proposition  can 
be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet 
conscious  of:  for  if  any  one  may,  then,  bv  the  same  reason,  all  propositions 
that  are  true,  and  the  mind  is  capable  of  ever  assenting  to,  may  be  said  to^ 
be  in  the  mtnd,  and  to  be  imprinted :  since,  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  in 
the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must  be  only  because  it  is  capable 
of  knowing  it;  and  so  the  mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall  know.  Nay, 
thus  truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  which  it  never  did,  nor  ever  shall 
know ;  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and  die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  truths, 
which  his  mind  was  capable  or  knowing,  and  tliat  with  certamty.  So  that, 
if  the  capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  impression  contended  for,  all  the 
truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know,  will,  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of 
them  innate ;  and  this  great  tfoint  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a 
very 'improper  way  of  speakmg:  which,  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  the 
contrary,  says  nothing  aifibrent  from  those  who  deny  innate  principles; 
for  nol>ody,  I  think,  ever  denied  that  i\^e  mind  was  capable  of  knowing 
several  truths.  The  capacity,  they  say,  is  innate;  the  knowledge,  ac- 
quired. But  then,  to  what  end  such  contest  for  certain  innate  max- 
ims? If  truths  can  be  imprinted  on  the  understanding  without  being  per- 
ceived, I  can  see  no  difference  there  can  be  between  any  truths  the  mind 
is  capable  of  knowing,  m  respect  of  their  original :  they  must  all  be  innate, 
or  all  adventitious :  in  vain  shall  a  man  fp  about  to  distmguish  them.  He, 
therefore,  that  talks  of  innate  notions  m  the  understanmng,  cannot  (if  he 
intend  thereby  any  distinct  sort  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to  be  in  the 
understanding,  as  it  never  perceived,  anu  is  yet  wholly  i^rnorant  of:  for  if 
these  words  (to  be  in  the  understanding)  have  any  propriety,  they  signify 
to  be  understood :  so  that,  to  be  in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  un- 
derstood— ^to  be  in  the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived — ^is  all  one  as  to 
say,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  understanding.  If  therefore 
these  two  propositions,  ^  whatsoever  is,  is,"  and,  "  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  are  by  nature  imprinted,  children  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  them;  infants,  and  all  that  have  souls,  most  necessarily  have 
them  in  their  understandings,  know  the  truth  of  them,  and  assent  to  It. 

Sect.  6.  That  men  know  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason 
answered, — To  avoid  this,  it  is  usually  answered,  that  all  men  know  and 
assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  this  is  enough  to 
prove  them  innate.    I  answer, 

Sect.  7.  Doubtfbl  expressions,  that  have  scarce  any  signification,  go 

'for  clear  reasons  to  those  who,  being  prepossessed,  take  not  the  pains  to 

exnuiino  even  what  they  themselves  say.     For  to  apply  this  answer  with 

any  tolerable  sense  to  our  present  purpose,  it  must  signify  one  of  these 

*two  things:  either,  that  oh  scon  as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  these 

•  vtionoM^^  native  inscriptions  come  to  be  known  and  observed  by  them  ;  or 
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else,  that  tbe  use  and  exercise  of  men's  reason  assists  them  in  the  discove- 
ly  of  these  principles,  and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 

Sect.  8.  Ifreasoti  discovered  themy  that  wenld  not  jtreve  theminnaie. 
—If  they  mean,  that  hj  the  use  of  reason  men  may  discover  these  prin- 
siplee,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  mnate,  their  way  of  argn* 
tng  will  stand  thus,  viz.  that  whatever  truths  reason  can  certainly  discover 
to  us,  and  make  us  firmly  assent  to,  those  are  ait  naturally  imprinted  on 
tlie  mind;  sinee  that  tiniversal  assent,  which  is  made  the  mark  of  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this ;  that  by  the  use  of  reason  we  are  capable  to 
come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of,  and  assent  to  them ;  and  by  this  means, 
there  wiU  be  no  difference  ^Btween  the  maxime  of  the  mathematicians,  and 
theorems  they  deduce  from  them :  all  must  be  equaUy  allowed  innate ;  they 
being  all  discoveries  made  by  the  use  of  reason,  and  truths  that  a  rational 
creature  may  certainly  come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his  thoughts  rightly  that 
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Sbot.  9.  It  is  false  that  reiuom  discovers  them. — But  how  can  these 

men  tiunk  the  use  of  reason  necessaiy  to  discover  principles  that  are  sup- 
posed innate,  when  reason  (if  we  may  believe  them)  is  nothing  else  but 
the  ftddty  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles,  or  propositions, 
thai  are  abeady  known?  lliat  certainly  can  never  be  thought  innate,  which 
we  have  need  of  reason  to  discover;  unless,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  have 
all  tlie  certain  truths  that  reason  ever  teaches  us  to  be  innate.  We  ma,y 
as  well  think  the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  make  our  eyes  discover  vis: 
Me  objects,  as  that  there  should  be  need  of  reason,  or  the  exercise  thereof, 
to  make  the  nnderstanding  see  what  is  originally  engraven  on  it,  and  can- 
sot  be  in  the  nnderstanding,  before  it  be  perceived  by  it.  So  that  to  make 
leasoR  £scovef  those  trut&  thus  imprinted,  is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  rea- 
son discovers  to  a  man  what  he  knew  beibre;  and  if  men  have  those  innate* 
impwsscd  truths  originally,  and  beibre  the  use  of  reason,  and  yet  are  always 
iMonnt  of  them,  tifi  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  it  is  in  efibct  to  say, 
iMt  men  know,  and  know  them  not,  at  the  same  time.       * 

Sbot.  10.  It  will  here  perhaps  be  said,  that  mathematical  demonertrationsy 
and  other  tiuths  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  aseented  to  as  soon  as  pro- 
posed, wherein  they  are  distinguished  from  these  maxims,  and  other  innate 
troths.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  assent  upon  the  first  proposing, 
more  particulariy  by  and  bye.  I  shall  here  only,  and  that  very  reaaily,  u- 
low,  tnat  these  maxims  and  mathematical  demonstrations  are  m  this  mfifer- 
ent;  that  the  one  has  need  of  reason,  using  of  proofs,  to  make  them  out, 
and  to  gain  oar  assent;  but  the  other,  as  soon  as  understood,  are,  without 
any  tbe  least  reasoning,  embraced  and  assented  to.  But  I  withal  be^  leave 
to  observe,  that  it  lays  open  the  weaknefis  of  this  subterfuge,  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  reason  ibr  the  discovery  of  these  general  troths;  since  it 
must  be  confbssedthatin  their  discovery  there  is  no  use  made  of  reasoning  at 
alL  And  I  think  those  who  give  this  answer  will  not  be  forward  to  afimn, 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  is  a  deduction  of  our  reason;  ibr  this  would  be 
to  Mtroy  that  bounty  of  nature  they  seem  so  fond  of,  whilst  they  make 
the  knowledge  of  those  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our  thouffats. 
For  all  reasoning  is  search,  and  casting  about,  and  requires  pains  and  ap- 
plication ;  and  how  can  it,  with  any  tolerable  sense,  be  supposed,  that  wlmt 
was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and  guide  of  our  reason,  should 
need  the  nse  of  reason  to  discover  iti 

SacT.  11.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with  a  little  atten- 
tion on  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  will  find,  that  this  ready  assent 
of  the  mind  to  some  truths,  depends  not  either  on  native  inscription,  or  on 
the  use  of  reason ;  hot  on  a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  from  both  of 
*heni,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Reason,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do 
ui  procuring  our  assent  to  these  maxims,  if  by  saying  that  men  know  and 
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afisent  to  thein  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  be  meant,  that  the 
use  of  reason  assists  us  in  the  knowledge  of  tliese  majdms,  it  is  utterly  false ; 
and  were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

Sect.  12.  The  coming  to  the  use  of  reason^  not  the  time  we  come  to 
know  these  maxims, — If  by  knowing  and  assenting  to  them,  when  we  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time  when  they  come  to  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  mind;  and  that,  as  soon  as  children  come  to  the  use 
of  reason,  they  come  also  to  know  and  assent  to  these  maxims ;  this  also 
is  Mse  and  frivolous.  First,  it  is  false :  because  it  is  evident  these  maxims 
are  not  in  the  mind  so  early  as  the  use  of  reason,  and  therefore  the  coming 
to  tKe  use  of  reason  is  falsely  assigned  as  tlie  time  of  their  discovery.  How 
many  instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may  we  observe  in  children,  a  long 
time  before  they  have  any  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  "  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  bel*'  And  a  great  part  of  illiterate 
people,  and  savages,  pass  many  years,  even  of  their  rational  age,  without 
ever  thinking  on  this  and  the  like  general  propositions.  I  grant,  men  come 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  these  general  ana  more  abstract  truths,  which  are 
thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  and  I  add,  nor  then 
neither :  which  is  so  because,  till  after  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  those 
general  abstract  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about  which  those  ^ner- 
al  maxims  are,  which  are  mistaken  for  innate  principles :  but  are  mdeed 
discoveries  made,  and  verities  introduced  and  Drought  into  the  mind,  by 
the  same  way,  and  discovered  by  the  same  steps,  as  several  other  propo- 
sitions, whicn  nobody  was  ever  so  extravagant  as  to  suppose  innate.  This 
I  hope  to  make  plain  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse.  I  allow  therefore  a 
necessity  that  men  should  come  to  the  use  of  reason  before  they  get  the 
knowledge  of  those  general  truths,  but  deny  that  men's  coming  to  Uie  use 
of  reason  is  the  time  of  their  discovery. 

Sect.  13.  By  this  they  are  not  distinguished  from  other  knowabletruth$» 
— ^In  the  mean  time  it  is  observable,  that  this  saying.  That  men  know  and 
assent  to  these  maxims  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  amounts,  in 
reality  of  fact,  to  no  more  but  this,  That  they  are  never  known  nor  taken 
notice  of,  before  the  use  of  reason,  but  may  possibly  be  assented  to,  some 
time  after,  during  a  man's  life,  but  when,  is  uncertain;  and  so  may  all  other 
knowable  truths,  as  well  as  these ;  which  therefore  have  no  advantage  nor 
distinction  from  others,  by  this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to 
the  use  of  reason,  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite  contrary. 

Sect.  14.  If  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  were  the  time  of  their  discov^ 
ery,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate. — But,  secondly,  were  it  true  that  the 
precise  time  of  their  being  known  and  assented  to  were  when  men  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  neither  would  that  prove  them  innate.  This  way  of 
arguing  is  as  frivolous  as  the  supposition  of  itself  is  false.  For  by  what 
kind  of  logic  will  it  appear,  that  any  notion  is  originally  by  nature  imprin- 
ted in  the  mind  in  its  first  constitution,  because  it  comes  nrst  to  be  obser- 
ved and  assented  to,  when  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  has  quite  a  distioct 
province,  begins  to  exert  itself  1  And  therefore,  the  coming  to  the  use  of 
speech,  if  it  were  supposed  the  time  that  these  maxims  are  first  assented 
to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth  as  the  time  when  men  come  to 
the  use  of  reason)  would  be  as  good  a  proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to 
say,  they  are  innate,  because  men  assent  to  thcui  wnen  they  come  to  tne 
use  of  reason.  I  agree  then  with  these  rncn  of  innate  principles,  that  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  these  general  and  self-evident  maxims  in  the  mind,  tiL 
it  comes  to  the  exercise  of  reason ;  but  I  deny  that  the  coming  to  the  use 
of  reason  is  the  precise  time  when  they  are  first  taken  notice  of;  and  if 
that  were  the  precise  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  innate.  All 
that  can,  with  any  truth,  be  meant  by  this  proposition,  that  men  assent  to 
them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  is  no  more  but  this;  that  the 
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making  of  general  abstract  ideas,  and  the  understanding  of  general  names, 
being  a  concomitant  of  the  rational  fi&culty,  and  growing  up  with  it,  children 
commonly  get  not  those  general  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  stand  for 
them,  till,  bivinf^  for  a  good  while  exercised  their  reason  about  familiar  and 
more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary  discourse  and  actions  with 
others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  rational  conversation.  If  assenting 
to  these  maxims,  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  can  be  true  in  any 
other  sense,  I  desire  it  may  be  shown ;  or  at  least,  how  in  this,  or  any  other 
sense,  it  proves  them  innate. 

Sect.  15.  The  steps  by  tohick  the  mind  attains  several  truths. — ^The 
senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas,  and  furnish  the  yet  empty  cabinet ; 
and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  some  of  them,  they  are  lodg- 
ed in  the  memory,  and  names  cot  to  them:  afterward  the  mind,  proceeding 
fiuther,  abstracts  them,'and  by  degrees  learns  the  use  of  general  names.  In 
this  manner,  the  mind  comes  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  and  language,  the 
materials  about  which  to  exercise  its  discursive  faculty ;  and  the  use  of 
reason  becomes  daily  more  visible,  as  these  matcriuls  that  give  it  employ- 
ment increase.  But  though  the  having  of  general  ideas,  and  the  use  of  gen* 
cral  words  and  reason,  usually  grow  together,  yet,  I  see  not  how  this  any 
way  proves  them  innate.  The  knowle^^  of  some  truths,  I  confess,  is  very 
early  in  the  mind,  but  in  a  way  that  shows  them  not  to  be  innate.  For,  if 
we  will  observe,  we  shall  find  it  still  to  be  about  ideas,  not  innate,  but  ac- 
quired ;  it  bein^  about  those  first  which  are  imprinted  by  external  things, 
with  which  inmnts  have  earliest  to  do,  which  make  the  most  frequent  im- 
pressions on  their  senses.  In  ideas  thus  got,  the  mind  discovers  that  some 
agree  and  others  differ,  probably  as  soon  as  it  has  any  use  of  memory ;  as 
soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  distinct  ideas.  But  whether  it  be 
then,  or  no,  this  is  certain;  it  does  so  long  before  it  has  the  use  of  words,  or 
comes  to  that,  which  we  commonly  call  'Uhe  use  of  reason."  For  a  child 
knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  speak,  the  difference  between  the  ideas  of 
sweet  and  bitter  (t.  e.  that  sweet  is  not  bitter)  as  it  knows  afterward  (when  it 
comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and  sugar  plums  are  not  the  same  thing. 

Sect.  16. — ^A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to  seven,  till 
he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  seven,  and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of  equal- 
ity; an^  then,  upon  explaining  those  words,  he  presently  assents  to,  or  ra- 
ther perceives  the  truth  of,  Uiat  proposition.  But  neither  does  he  then 
readily  assent,  because  it  is  an  innate  truth,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till 
then,  because  he  wanted  the  use  of  reason ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears  to 
him,  8S  soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  that 
these  names  stand  for;  and  then  he  knows  the  truth  of  that  proposition, 
upon  the  same  grounds,  and  by  the  same  means,  that  he  knew  before  that 
a  rod  and  a  cherry  are  not  the  same  thing ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds  also, 
that  he  may  come  to  know  afterward,  *Hhat  it  is  impossible  n>r  tlie  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be/'  as  shall  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter.  So  that 
the  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  those  general  ideas,  about  which 
those  maxims  are;  or  to  know  the  signification  of  those  general  terms  that 
stand  for  them ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the  ideas  they  stand  for ;  the  later 
also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to  assent  to  those  maxims,  whose  terms, 
with  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a  cat  or 
a  weasel,  he  must  stay  till  time  and  observation  have  acquainted  him  with 
them ;  and  then  he  will  be  in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims, 
upon  the  first  occasion  thaX  shall  make  him  put  together  thoee  ideas  in  his 
mindt  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  according  as  is  expres- 
sed in  those  propositions.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  a  man  knows  that  eigh- 
teen and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-seven,  by  the  same  self-evidence  that 
he  knows  one  and  two  .to  be  equal  to  three ;  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  so 
soon  as  the  other,  not  for  want  of  the  use  of  reason,  but  because  the  ideaa 
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the  words  ei^fhteen,  nineteen,  and  thiity-seven  stand  fbr,  aie  not  so  soon 
got,  as  those  which  are  si^^nified  by  one,  two,  and  three. 

Sbct.  17.  AMtenting  as  mm  as  proposed  and  understood,  proves  them 
not  innate. — ^This  evasion  therefore  of  general  assent,  when  men  come  to 
the  use  of  reason,  failing  as  it  does,  and  leavimr  no  difi^ience  between  those 
supposed  innate,  and  oUier  truths  that  are  afterward  acquired  and  learnt^ 
men  have  endeavoured  to  secure  a  universal  assent  to  those  they  call  max- 
ims, by  saying,  they  are  |[enerally  assented  to  as  soon  as  proposed,  ^d  the 
terms  they  are  proposed  m,  understood :  seeing  all  men,  even  children,  as 
soon  as  thej  hear  and  understand  the  terms,  assent  to  these  propositions, 
the^think  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate.  For  since  men  never  fiul, 
after  they  have  once  understood  the  words,  to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubt- 
ed truths  they  would  infer,  that  certainly  these  propositions  were  first  lodged 
tu  the  understanding,  which,  without  any  teaching,*  the  mind,  at  the  very 
first  proposal,  immMiately  closes  with,  and  assents  to,  and  after  that  never 
doubts  again. 

Sbct.  18.  If  such  an  assent  be  a  mark  of  infuae,  then  **that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three;  that  sweetness  is  not  bitterness,**  and  a  thousand 
the  like,  must  be  innate, — ^In  answer  to  this,  I  demand  "whether  ready  as- 
sent given  to  a  proposition  upon  first  hearing,  and  understanding  the  terms, 
be  a  certain  mark  of  an  innate  principle?"  If  it  be  not,  such  a  general  assent 
is  in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them:  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate, 
they  must  then  allow  all  such  propositions  to  be  innate  which  are  generally 
assented  to  as  soon  as  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  themselves  plentifiilly 
stored  with  innate  principles.  For  upon  the  same  ground,  viz.  of  assent 
at  first  hearii^  and  understanding  the  terms,  that  men  would  have  those 
maxims  pass  ror  innate,  they  must  also  admit  several  propositions  about 
numbers  to  be  innfite ;  and  thus,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three ;  that 
two  and  two  are  equal  to  four;  and  a  multitude  of  other  the  like  proposi- 
tions in  numbers,  that  every  body  assents  to  at  first  hearing  and  understand- 
ing the  terms,  must  have  a  place  among  these  innate  axioms.  Nor  is  this 
the  prerogative  of  numbers  alone,  and  propositions  made  about  several  of 
them ;  but  even  natural  philosophy  and  all  the  other  sciences,  afiford  proposi- 
tions which  sre  su^o  to  meet  witn  assent  as  soon  as  they  are  um^erstood. 
That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  is  a  truth  that  nobv>Jy  any 
more  sticks  at,  than  at  these  maxims:  ''that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
things  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  that  white  is  not  black ;  that  a  square  is  not  a 
circte ;  that  yellowness  is  not  sweetness ;"  these,  and  a  million  of  other  such 
propositions  (as  msoj  at  least  as  we  have  distinct  ideas  of),  every  man  in 
his  wits,  at  first  heannjpr,  and  knowing  what  the  names  stand  for,  must  ne- 
cessarily assent  to.  Ifthese  men  wiU  be  true  to  their  own  rule,  and  have 
assent  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms  to  be  a  maik  of  innate, 
they  must  allow,  not  only  as  many  innate  propositions,  as  men  have  dis- 
tinct ideas,  but  as  manv  as  men  can  make  propositions,  wherein  diJOTerent 
ideas  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since  every  proposition,  wherein  one  dif- 
ferent idea  is  denied  of  another,  will  as  certainly  find  assent  at  first  hear- 
ing and  understanding  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  "it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thin^  to  be,  and  not  to  be;"  or  Uiat  which  is  the  foundation  of  it, 
and  is  the  easier  understood  of  the  two,  "the  same  is  not  difierent:"  by 
which  account  they^  will  have  legions  of  innate  propositions  of  this  one 
sort,  without  mentioning  any  other.  But  since  no  proposition  can  be  in- 
nate, unless  the  ideas,  fu>out  which  it  is,  be  innate ;  this  will  be,  to  suppose 
all  our  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  taste,  figure,  &c.  innate,  than  which  there 
cannot  be  any  thing  more  opposite  to  reason  and  experience.  Universal 
and  ready  assent,  upon  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  is  (I  grant) 
a  mark  of  self-evidence ;  but  self-evidence,  depending  not  on  innate  impres- 
sions, but  on  soraethinff  else  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter),  belongs  to  sev- 
eral propositions,  which  nobody  was  yet  so  extravagant  as  to  pretend  to  be 
innate. 
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Ssor.  1^  Suck  JoM  genertU  prooetlHimt  kmomn  b^cre  thete  nmvenal 
maxims, — Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  mose  more  particmar  self^videni  pro- 
positioiis,  which  are  aasented  to  at  first  hearing,  aa,  that  one  and  two  are 
eaual  to  three;  that  ^n&k  is  not  red,  &c. ;  are  received  as  the  consequence 
of  those  more  oniveraal  propositicms,  which  are  looked  on  as  innate  pruiu 
ciples ;  since  any  onoK  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  observe  what  passes  in 
the  nnderstanding,  will  certainly  find,  that  these,  and  the  like  less  general 
propositions,  are  certainly  known,  and  firmly  assented  to,  by  those  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  those  more  general  maadms ;  and  so,  baing  earlier  in  the 
mind  than  those  (as  they  are  called^  first  principles,  cannri  owe  to  them 
the  assent  wherewith  they  are  received  at  first  neanng. 

Bmct.  20.  One  tmd  one  equal  to  two,  <^.  not  general  nor  us^ftUj 
flMwemi.— If  it  be  said,  that  '*  these  propositions,  viz.  two  and  two  are 
equal  to  fbur ;  red  is  not  bhie,  A^.  are  not  general  maxims,  nor  of  any  great 
use;"  I  answer,  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument  of  universal  assent,  upon 
hearing  and  understanding :  for,  if  that  be  the  certain  maik  of  innate,  whatever 
proposition  can  be  found  that  receives  general  assent  aa  soon  as  heard  and 
understood,  that  must  be  admitted  for  an  innate  proposition,  as  well  as  this 
maxim,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;"  they 
being  upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to  the  difi^rence  of  beinff  more  gen- 
eial,  that  makes  this  maxim  more  remote  fliom  being  innate;  those  general 
and  abstract  ideas  being  more  strangBra  to  our  first  apprehensions,  than  those 
of  more  particular  seluevident  propositions ;  and  therefore  it  is  longer  be- 
fore they  are  admitted  and  assented  to  bv  the  growing  undentanding. 
And  as  to  the  usefuhiess  of  these  magnified  maxims,  that  perhaps  will  not 
be  found  so  great  as  is  generally  conceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place 
to  be  more  fully  considered. 

Sect.  21.  Tkeee  maxims  not  being  known  sometimei  tmtU  propeasii, 
proves  tkem  not  innate, — But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  assenting  to 
propositions  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  their  terms;  it  is  fit  we  first 
take  notice,  that  this,  instead  of  being  a  mark  uat  they  are  innUe,  is  a  proof 
of  the  contrary ;  since  it  supposes  t&X  several,  who  underhand  and  know 
other  things,  are  ignorant  of  tnese  principles,  until  they  are  proposed  to  them ; 
and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted  with  these  truths,  until  he  hears  them 
from  others.  For  if  they  were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in  or 
der  to  gaining  assent;  when,  by  being  ui  the  understanding,  by  a  nataral 
and  original  impression  (ifthere  were  any  such),  they  could  not  but  be  known 
before  ?  Or  doth  the  proposing  them  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than 
nature  did?  If  so,  then  the  consequence  will  be,  that  a  man  knows  them 
better  after  he  has  been  thus  taught  them  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it 
will  follow,  that  these  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by  others' 
teaching,  than  nature  naa  made  them  by  impression ;  which  vrill  ill  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  innate  principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  than; 
out,  on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our  other 
knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot  be  denied ;  that  onn 
flfow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these  self-evident  truths,  upon  their 
being  proposed;  but  it  is  clear,  that  whosoev^  does  so,  finds  in  himself 
thatne  then  begins  to  know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and 
which,  from  thenceforth,  he  never  questions ;  not  because  it  was  innate, 
but  because  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  things  contained  in  those 
words,  would  not  suffer  him  to  think  otherwise,  how  or  whensoever  he  is 
brought  to  reflect  on  them:  and  if  whatever  is  assented  to,  at  first  hearing 
and  understanding  the  terms,  must  pass  for  an  innate  principle,  every  welC 
grounded  observation,  drawn  from  particulars  into  a  general  rule,  must  be 
innate;  when  yet  it  is  certain,  tliat  not  all,  but  only  sagacious  heads,  light 
at  f  rst  on  these  observations,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions, 
not  innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance,  and  reflection  on 
particular  instances.    These,  when  observing  men  have  made  them,  im- 
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observing  men,  when  they  are  propoeed  to  them,  cannot  lefiue  their  as« 
pent  to. 

Sect.  22.  Implicitly  known  before  propofinff  signi/ieif  that  the  mmd  is 
capable  of  understanaing  thenh  or  else  si^n^es  not Atn^.^-If  it  be  said, 
"  the  understanding  hath  an  implicit  knowledge  of  these  pnnciples,  but  not 
an  explicit,  before  this  first  hearing,"  (as  they  must,  who  will  say,  "  that 
they  are  in  the  'understanding,  before  they  are  known")  it  will  be  hard  to 
conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on  the  understanding  im- 
plicitly,  unless  it  be  this;  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  understanding  and 
assenting  firmly  to  such  propositions.  And  thus  all  mathematical  demon- 
strations, as  well  as  first  principles,  must  be  received  as  native  impressions 
on  the  mind ;  which  I  fear  the^r  will  scarce  allow  them  to  be,  who  find  it 
harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition,  than  assent  to  it  when  demonstrated. 
And  few  mathematicians  will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  diagrams 
thev  have  drawn  wero  but  copies  of  those  innate  characters  which  nature 
hail  engraven  upon  their  minds. 

Sect.  23.  The  argument  of  assentingon  first  hearing,  is  upon  a  false 
supposition  ofno^ecedent  teaching, -^h&te  is,  I  fear,  this  fiirtherweak- 
ness  in  the  ^regoinff  aqniment,  which  would  persuade  us,  that  therefore 
those  maxims  are  to  be  uiought  innate,  which  men  admit  at  first  hearing, 
because  they  assent  to  propositions,  which  they  are  not  taught,  nor  do  re- 
ceive from  the  force  of  any  argument  or  demonstration,  but  a  bare  explication 
or  understanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which,  there  seems  to  me  to  lie  this 
fallacy ;  that  men  are  supposed  not  to  be  tauf  ht,  nor  to  learn  any  thing  de 
novo ;  when,  in  truth,  xHaew  are  taught,  and  do  learn  something  they  were 
ignorant  of  before.  For  nrst,  it  is  evident,  that  they  have  learned  the  terms 
and  their  signification,  neither  of  which  was  bom  with  them.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  m  the  case :  the  ideas  themselves,  about  which 
the  proposition  is,  are  not  M>m  with  them,  no  more  than  their  names,  but 
ffot  afterward.  So  that  in  all  nropositions  that  are  assented  to  at  first  hearing, 
the  terms  of  the  proposition,  tneir  standing  for  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  them- 
selves that  they  stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate,  I  would  fain  know 
what  there  is  remaining  in  such  propositions  that  is  innate.  For  I  would  glad- 
ly have  any  one  name  Uiat  proposition,  whose  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of 
them  innate.  We  by  deflrees  eet  ideas  and  names,  and  learn  their  appro- 
priated connexion  one  with  another ;  and  then  to  propositions  made  in  such 
terms,  whose  signification  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put  together,  is  expressed, 
we  at  first  hearing  assent;  though  to  other  propositions,  in  themselves  as 
certain  and  evident,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  so  soon  or  so  ea- 
sily ffot,  we  are  at  the  same  time  no  way  capfd)le  of  assenting.  For  though 
a  chud  quickly  assents  to  this  proposition,  that  an  *'  apple  is  not  fij  >,'* 
when,  by  familiar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the  ideas  of  those  two  different 
things  distinctly  imprmted  on  his  mind,  and  has  learnt  that  the  names  apple 
and  fire  stand  fer  them;  yet,  it  will  be  some  years  after,  perhaps,  befi^re  the 
same  child  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  '<  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;-'  because,  that  though,  perhaps,  the  words  are  as 
easy  to  be  learnt,  yet  the  signification  of  them  TOingmore  large,  comprehen- 
sive, and  abstract,  than  of  the  names  annexed  to  those  sensible  things  the 
cliild  hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precise  meaning,  and 
It  reouires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his  mind  those  general  ideas  they 
stand  for.  Till  that  be  done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
assent  to  a  proposition  made  up  of  such  general  terms:  but  as  soon  as  ever 
he  has  got  thoso  ideas,  and  learned  their  names,  he  forwardly  closes  with 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  tlie  fore-mentioned  propositions,  and  with 
both  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  because  he  finds  tiie  ideas  he  has  in  his 
mind  to  agree  or  disagree,  according  as  the  words  standing  for  them  are 
afiirmed  or  denied  one  of  another  in  tlM»  proposition.     But  if  propositions 
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be  brought  to  him  in  words,  which  stand  for  ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his 
mind,  to  such  propositions,  however  evidently  true  or  false  in  themselves* 
he  affords  neither  assent  nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant  *  R>r  words  being  but 
empty  sounds,'  any  ftrther  than  they  are  signs  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but 
assent  to  theon,  as  they  correspond  to  uiose  ideas  we  have,  but  no 
Arther  than  that.  But  the  showing  by  what  steps  and  ways  knowledge 
comes  into  our  mhids,  and  the  grounds  of  several  degrees  of  assent,  being 
the  business  of  the  following  discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched 
on  it  here,  as  one  reason  tmt  made  me  doubt  of  those  innate  principles. 

Sbct.  24.  Not  innatet  because  not  universally  assented  to, — To  conclude 
this  argument  of  universal  consent,  I  agree,  with  these  defenders  of  innate 
principles,  that  if  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  have  universal  assent; 
lor  that  a  truth  should  be  innate,  and  yet  not  assented  to,  is  to  me  as  unin- 
teOigible,  as  for  a  man  to  know  a  truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it  at  the  same 
time.  But  then,  by  these  men's  own  confession,  they  cannot  be  innate ; 
nnce  they  are  not  assented  to  by  those  who  understand  not  the  terms,  nor 
by  a  ffieat  part  of  those  who  do  understand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard 
nor  thooght  of  those  propositions;  which,  I  think,  is  at  least  one  half  of 
mankind.  But  were  the  number  far  less,  it  would  be  enough  to  destroy 
universal  assent,  and  thereby  show  these  propositions  not  to  be  innate,  if 
children  alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 

Sect.  25.  These  maxims  not  the  first  kmnpn, — But  that  I  may  not  be 
accused  to  arme  from  the  thoughts  of  infimts,  which  are  unknown  to  us, 
and  to  conclude  from  what  passes  in  their  understandings  before  they  ex* 
press  it;  I  say  next,  that  these  two  general  propositions  are  not  the  truths 
that  first  possess  the  minds  of  chUfien,  nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired 
and  adventitious  notions:  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  be. 
Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not ;  there  is  certainly  a 
time  when  children  begin  to  think,  and  their  words  and  actions  do  assure 
us  that  they  do  so.  wlien  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of  know- 
led^,  of  assent,  can  it  rationally  be  supposed  they  can  be  ignorant  of  those 
ncytions  that  nature  has  imprinted,  were  there  any  suchi  Can  it  be  imagi- 
ned  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  that  they  perceive  the  impressions 
from  things  without,  and  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  those  characters 
which  nature  itself  has  taken  care  to  stamp  within?  Can  they  receive  and 
assent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  i^orant  of  those  which  are  supposed 
woven  into  the  very  principles  of  theur  being,  and  imprinted  there  m  in- 
delible characters,  to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their  acquired  know- 
ledge and  fitture  reasonings?  This  would  be  to  make  nature  take  pains  to 
no  purpose,  or  at  least,  to  write  very  iU;  since  its  characters  could  not  be 
read  by  those  eyes  which  saw  other  thiiu;8  very  well ;  and  those  are  very 
ill  supposed  the  clearest  parts  of  truth,  and  the  tbundations  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, which  are  not  first  known,  and  without  which  the  undoubted  know- 
ledge of  several  other  thhigs  may  be  had.  The  child  certainly  knows  that 
the  nurse  that  feeds  it  is  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blackmoor 
it  is  afiuid  of;  that  the  wormseed  or  mustard  it  refuses  is  not  the  apple  or 
sugar  it  cries  for;  this  it  is  certaintly  and  undoubtedly  assured  of:  but 
wm  any  one  say,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  **  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  that  it  so  firmly  assents  to  these  and 
other  parts  ofits  knowledge;  or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehen- 
sion  of  that  proposition,  at  an  age,  wherein  yet,  it  is  plain,  it  knows  a 
great  many  other  truths  1  He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  general 
abstract  speculations  with  their  sucking  bottles,  and  their  rattles,  may  per- 
haps with  justice,  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and  zeal  for  his  opinion, 
but  iess  sincerity  and  truth,  than  one  of  that  age. 

Sbct.  26.  And  so  not  tnnafe.— Though  therefore  there  be  several  gen- 
eral propositions  that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  assent,  as  soon  as 
proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  use  of  more  general 
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and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  standing  for  them ;  yet  they  not  being  to  be 
found  in  those  of  tender  years,  who  nevertheless  luiow  other  things,  they 
cannot  pretend  to  universal  assent  of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  by  no 
means  can  be  supposed  innate ;  it  being  impossible  that  any  truth  which  is 
innate  (if  there  were  any  such)  should  be  unknown,  at  least  to  any  one 
who  knows  any  thing  ehe:  since,  if  there  are  innate  truths,  they  must  be 
innate  thoughts ;  there  b^ing  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  that  it  has  never 
thou^rht  on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate  truths  in  the 
min^  they  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of  any  thought  on ;  the  first  that 
appear  there. 

Sect.  27.  Not  innate,  because  they  appear  leastt  where  what  is  innate 
thows  itself  clearest. — That  the  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of  are 
not  known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  mat  part  of  mankind,  we  have  akeaay 
sufficiently  proved ;  whereby  it  is  evident,  they  have  not  a  universal  assent, 
nor  are  general  impressions.     But  there  is  this  fiulher  argument  in  it 
against  their  being  innate :  that  these  characters,  if  they  were  native  and 
original  impressions,  should  appear  fairest  and  clearest  in  those  persons 
in  whom  yet  we  find  no  footsteps  of  them :  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  tre  not  innate,  since  they  are  least  known  to  those, 
in  whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  exert  themselves  with  most 
force  and  vigour.    For  children,  idiots,  savages,  and  illiterate  people,  being 
of  all  others  the  least  corrupted  by  custom,  or  borrowed  opinions,  learning 
and  education  having  not  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds,  nor 
by  superinducing  foreign  and  studied  doctrinea,  confounded  those  fair 
cDvacters  nature  had  written  there;  one  mieht  reasonably  imagine,  that 
in  their  minds,  these  innate  notions  should  lie  open  fairly  to  every  one's 
view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  children  do.    It  might  very  well  be 
expected,  that  these  principles  should  be  perfectly  known  to  naturals,  which 
being  stamped  immediately  on  the  soul  (as  these  men  suppose),  can  have 
no  dependence  on  the  constitutions  or  organs  of  the  boay,  the  only  con*, 
fessed  difference  between  them  and  others.    One  would  think,  according 
to  these  men's  principles,  titat  all  these  native  beams  of  lig^t  (were  there 
any  such)  should  in  those  who  have  no  reserves,  no  arts 'of  concealment, 
shme  out  in  their  full  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt  of  their  being 
there,  than' we  are  of  their  love  of  pleasure  and  abhorrence  of  pain.    But, 
alas !  among  children,  idiots,  savages,  and  the  ffrossly  illiterate,  what  gen- 
eral ma:xims  are  to  be  found  1     What  universu  principles  of  knowledge  1 
Their  notions  are  fow  and  narrow,  borrowed  onlyf  rom  those  objects  they  have 
had  most  to  do  with,  and  which  have  made  upon  their  senses  tne  firequentest 
and  strongest  impressions.    A  child  know*6  tiis  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and  by 
degrees,  the  playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced  age ;  and  a  young  savage 
has,  perhaps,  his  heaf  filled  with  love  and  hunting,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  nis  tribe.    But  he  that  fix)m  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the 
woods,  would  expect  these  abstract  maxims  and  reputed  principles  ot 
sciences,  will,  I  fear,  find  himself  mistaken.    Such  kind  of  general  propo- 
sitions are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians,  much  less  are  they  to 
be  found  in  the  thoufhts  of  children,  or  any  impressions  of  them  on  the 
minds  of  naturals.    The^  are  the  langua^  and  business  of  the  schools  and 
academies  of  learned  nations,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  conversatiou  or 
learning,  where  disputes  are  frequent ;  these  maxims  beinf  suited  to  arti- 
ficial argumentation,  and  useful  for  conviction,  but  not  much  conducing  to 
^he  discovery  of  truth  or  advancement  of  knowledge.    But  of  their  small  use 
'for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at 
laive,  I.  4,  c.  7. 

Sect.  28.  Recapitulation. — ^I  know  not  how  absurd  this  may  seem  to 
-trie  masters  of  defnonstration:  and  probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  any 
>body  at  first  hearing.  I  must  therefore  beg  a  little  truce  with  prejudico. 
^nd  the  foibearance  of  censure,  till  I  have  teen  heard  out  in  the  sequel  of 
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this  discoiine,  being  very  willing  to  submit  to  better  jadgments.  And  sinoe 
I  impartially  search  after  truth,  I  shall  not  be  sony  toM  convinced  that  I 
have  been  too  fond  of  mv  own  notions ;  which,  I  confess,  we  are  all  apt  to 
be,  when  application  ano  study  have  warmed  our  heads  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to  think  these  two 
speculative  maxims  innate,  since  they  are  not  universally  assented  to ;  and 
the  assent  they  so  generally  find  is  no  other  than  what  several  propositions, 
not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them ;  and  since  the  as- 
sent that  is  given  them  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not  from 
natural  inschption,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  fbllowing  dis- 
course. And  if  these  first  principles  of  knowledge  and  science  are  mund 
not  to  be  innate,  no  other  speculative  maxims  can  (I  suppose)  with  better 
right  pretend  to  be  so. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NO  INNATE  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Skct.  1.  No  moral  principles  80  clear  and  so  generally  received  ae  the 
forementumedepeculoHve  nutxime. — If  those  speculative  maxims,  whereof 
we  discoursed  in  the  ibreffoing  chapter,  have  not  an  actual  universal  assent 
from  all  mankind,  as  we  uiere  proved,  it  is  much  more  visible  concerning 
practical  principles,  that  they  come  short  of  a  universal  reception :  and  I 
think  it  will  be  hard  to  instance  any  one  motal  rule  which  can  pretend  to 
so  ffeneral  and  ready  an  assent  as,  "what  is,  is;"  or  to  be  so  manifest  a 
tmUi  as  this,  "that  it  is  impossible  fbr  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.'* 
Whereby  it  is  evident  that  they  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to  be  in- 
nate ;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on  the  mind  is  stronger 
against  those  moral  principles  than  the  other.  Not  that  it  brings  Uieir  truth 
at  all  in  question :  they  are  equally  true,  though  not  equally  evident.  Those 
speculative  maxims  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them :  but  moral  princi 
pies  require  reasoning  and  discourse,  and  some  exercise  of  the  mind,  to  dis- 
cover the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not  open  as  natural  characters 
engraven  on  the  mind ;  which,  if  any  such  were,  tney  must  needs  be  visible 

Sr  themselves,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and  known  to  everybody., 
nt  this  is  no  derogation  to  truih  and  certainty,  no  more  than  it  is  to 
the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a  trianrie  being  equal  to  two 
right  ones ;  because  it  is  not  so  evident  as,  **  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;" 
nor  so  apt  to  be  assented  to  at  first  hearing.  It  may  tnimce,  that  these 
moral  nues  are  capable  of  demonstration;  and  therefore  it  is  our  own  feult 
if  we  come  not  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  them.  But  the  iterance  wherein 
many  men  are  of  them,  and  the  slowness  of  assent  wherewith  others  receive 
them,  are  manifest  proofs  that  they  are  not  innate,  and  such  as  offer  them- 
selves to  their  view  without  searching. 

Sbot.  2.  Faith  and  justice  not  owned  aeprinciplee  bv  att  men.— Whether 
there  be  any  such  moral  principles,  wherem  idl  men  do  agree,  I  appeal  to 
any  who  have  been  but  moderately  conversant  in  the  history  of  mankind* 
and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneys.  Where  is 
that  practical  truth,  that  is  universally  received  without  douot  or  question, 
as  it  must  be  if  innate?  Justice,  and  keeping  of  contracts,  is  that  which 
most  men  seem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  pnnciple  which  is  thought  to  extend 
itself  to  the  dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains ;  and 
tbery  who  have  gone  farthest  towards  the  putting  off  of  humanity  itself,  keep 
faith  and  rules  of  justice  one  with  another.  I  grant  that  outlaws  themselves 
do  this  one  amongst  another;  but  it  is  without  receiving  these  as  the  innate 
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l&v'8  a*  Tzature.  They  practise  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  their 
own  communities:  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  he  embraces  justice 
as  a  practical  principle,  who  acts  fairly  with  his  fellow-highwayman,  and 
t  the  same  time  plunders  or  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with.  Jus- 
vice  and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  society ;  and,  therefore,  even  outlaws 
and  robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  world  besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules 
of  equity  among  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together.  But  will 
auy  one  say,  that  those  that  live  by  fraud  or  rapme  have  innate  principles 
of  truth  and  justice  which  they  allow  and  assent  to. 

Seot.  3.  Objectiorif  Though  men  deny  them  in  their  wracticef  yet  they 
admit  them  in  their  thoughts^  answered. — ^Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that 
the  tacit  assent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what  their  practice  contradicts. 
I  answer,  first,  I  have  always  thouj^ht  the  actions  of  men  the  best  interpret 
ters  of  their  thoughts.  But  since  it  is  certain,  that  most  men's  practices, 
and  some  men's  open  professions,  have  either  questioned  or  denied  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  universal  consent  ^though  we  should 
look  for  it  only  amongst  grown  meu,)  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
clude them  innate.  Secondly,  it  is  very  strange  and  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose innate  practical  principles  that  terminate  only  in  contemplation.  Prac- 
tical principles  derived  from  nature  are  there  for  operation,  and  must  pro- 
duce conformity  of  action,  not  barely  speculative  assent  to  their  truth,  or 
else  they  are  in  vain  distinguished  from  speculative  maxims.  Nature,  I  con- 
fess, has  put  into  man  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  an  aversion  to  miseiy ; 
these  indeed  are  innate  practical  principles,  which  (as  practical  principles 
ou^t)  do  continue  constantlv  to  operate  and  influence  all  our  actions  witb> 
out  ceasing;  these  may  be  observed,  in  ail  persons  and  all  ages,  steady  and 
universal ;  out  these  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to  good,  not  impressions 
of  truth  on  the  understanding.  I  deny  not  that  there  are  natural  tendencies 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men;  and  that,  from  the  very  first  instances  of 
sense  and  perception,  there  are  some  things  that  are  grateful,  and  others  un- 
welcome to  them ;  some  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they 
fiy ;  but  this  makes  nothing  for  Innate  cKaracters  on  the  mind,  which  are  to 
be  the  principles  of  knowledge,  regulating  our  practice.  Such  natural  im- 
pressions on  the  understanding  are  so  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  that 
this  is  an  argument  against  them ;  since,  if  there  were  certain  characters 
imprinted  by  nature  on  the  understanding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
we  could  not  but  perceive  them  constantly  operate  in  us,  and  influence  our 
knowledge,  as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will  and  appetite ;  which  never 
cease  to  oe  the  constant  springs  and  motives  of  all  our  actions,  to  which  we 
perpetually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  us. 

Sbot.  4.  Moral  rules  need  a  proof  $  ergo^  not  innate. — ^Another  reason 
that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  practical  principles,  is,  that  I  think 
there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be  proposed,  whereof  a  man  may  not  Just- 
ly demand  a  reason ;  which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd,  if^hey 
were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident ;  which  every  innate  principle  must 
needs  be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  ascertain  its  truth,  nor  want  any  reason 
to  gain  it  approbatidn.  He  would  be  thought  void  of  common  sense,  who 
asked,  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other  side  went  to  give  a  reason,  why  "it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be."  It  carries  its  own 
light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  proof:  he  that  understands  the 
terms,  assents  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  else  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to 
prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But  should  that  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality, 
and  foundation  of  all  social  virtue,  ''  that  one  should  do  as  he  would  be 
done  unto,"  be  proposed  to  one  who  never  heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  ca- 
pacity to  understand  its  meaning,  might  he  not,  without  any  absurdity,  ask 
a  reason  why?  And  were  not  ne  that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the 
truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  to  him?  which  plainly  shows  it  not  to  be  in- 
nate ;  Cof  if  It  were,  it  could  neither  want  nor  receive  any  proof;  but  mubC 
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needft  (at  least  as  soon  as  heard  and  understood)  be  received  and  assented 
ro,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a  man  can  by  no  means  doubt  of.  So 
that  tlie  tnith  of  all  tliese  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  some  other  an- 
tecedent to  t^em,  and  from  which  they  must  be  deduced ;  which  could  not 
be,  if  either  they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident. 

Sect.  5.  Instance  in  keeping  compacts. — That  men  should  keep  their 
compacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  rule  in  morality.  But  ^et,  if 
a  Christian,  who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  another  life,  be 
asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word  ]  he  will  give  this  as  a  reason ;  Because 
God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  lite  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if 
a  Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer,  Because  the  public  requires  it, 
and  the  leviathan  will  punish  you  if  you  do  not.    And  if  one  of  the  old 

Ehilosophers  had  been  asked,  he  would  have  answered,  Because  it  was  dis- 
onest,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  opposite  to  virtue,  the  highest  per- 
fection of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise. 

Sect.  6.  Virtue  generally  approved^  not  because  innate,  hut  because 
profitable, — ^Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of  opinions  concern- 
ing moral  rules  which  are  to  be  found  among  men,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  happiness  they  have  a  prospect  of,  or  propose  to  themselves: 
which  could  not  be,  if  practical  principles  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in  our 
minds  immediatelv  by  the  hand  of  God.  I  grant  the  existence  of  God  is  so 
many  ways  manifest,  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  congruous  to  the 
light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  testimony  to  the  law  of 
nature ;  but  yet  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  several  moral  rules  may  re- 
ceive  fh>m  mankind  a  very  general  approbation,  without  either  knowing  or 
admitting  the  true  ground  of  morality ;  which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law 
of  a  God,  who  sees  men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  power  enough  to  call  to  account  the  proudest  offender:  for  God 
having,  by  an  inseparable  connexion,  joined  virtue  and  public  happiness  to- 
gether, and  made  the  practice  thereofnecessary  to  the  preservation  of  society, 
and  visibly  beneficial  to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  every  one  should  not  only  allow,  but  recommend  and  magnify, 
those  rules  to  others,  from  whose  observance  of  them  he  is  sure  to  reap  ad- 
vantage to  himself.  He  may,  out  of  interest  as  well  as  conviction,  cry  up 
that  for  sacred,  which,  if  once  trampled  on  and  pro&ned,  he  himself  cannot 
be  safe  nor  secure.  This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and  eter- 
nal obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have,  ^et  it  shows  that  the  out- 
ward acknowledgment  men  pay  to  them  in  their  words,  proves  not  that 
they  are  innate  principles ;  nay,  it  proves  not  so  much  as  that  men  as* 
sent  to  them  inwardlv  in  their  own  mmds,  as  the  inviolable  rules  of  their  own 
pfactice ;  since  we  and  that  self-interest,  and  the  conveniences  of  this  life, 
make  many  men  own  an  outward  profession  and  approbation  of  them,  whose 
actions  sufficiently  prove  that  they  very  little  consider  the  lawgiver  that 
prescribed  these  nilcs,  nor  the  heU  that  he  has  ordained  for  the  punishment 
of  those  that  transgress  them. 

Sect.  7.  Men^s  actions  convince  us  that  the  rule  of  virtue  is  not  their 
internal  principle^ — For  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow  too  much  sincerity 
to  professions  of  most  men,  but  think  their  actions  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
their  thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  no  such  internal  veneration  for 
these  rules,  nor  so  full  a  persuasion  of  their  certainty  ipd  obli^tion.  The 
great  principle  of  morality,  "to  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,"  is  more  com- 
mended than  practised.  But  the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a  greater 
vice  than  to  teach  others  that  it  is  no  moral  rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be 
thought  madness,  and  contrary  to  that  interest  men  sacrifice  to,  when  they 
break  it  themselves.  Perhaps  conscience  will  be  urged  as  checking  us  for 
such  breaches,  and  so  the  internal  obligation  and  establishment  of  the  rule 
be  preserved. 

Sect.  8.  Conscience  noproofofany  innate  moral  rule, — To  which  I 
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answer,  that  I  doubt  not  but,  without  being  written  on  their  liearts,  many 
Ti.ja  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  other  things, 
come  to  assent  to  several  moral  rules,  and  be  convinced  of  their  obligation. 
Others  also  may  come  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from  their  education,  com- 
pany, and  customs  of  their  country;  which  persuasion,  however  got,  will 
serve  to  set  conscience  on  work,  which  is  nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion 
or  judgment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  actions.  And  if 
conscience  be  a  proof  of  innate  principles,  contraries  may  be  innate  princi- 
ples ;  since  some  men,  with  the  same  bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what 
others  avoid. 

Sect.  9.  Instances  of  enormities  practised  toitkout  retnorse. — ^But  I 
cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those  moral  rules,  with 
confidence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate,  and  stamped  upon  their  minds. 
View  but  an  army  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and  see  what  observation  or 
sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch  of  conscience  for  all  the  out- 
rages they  do.  Robberies,  murders,  rapes,  are  the  sports  of  men  set  at 
iibertv  from  punishment  and  censure.  Have  there  not  been  whole  nations, 
and  those  of  the  most  civilized  people,  amongst  whom  the  exposing  their 
children,  and  leaving  them  in  the  fields  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts, 
has  been  the  practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled,  as  the  begetting  them? 
Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries,  put  them  into  the  same  graves  with 
their  mothers,  if  they  die  in  childbirth;  or  despatch  them,  if  a  pretended 
astrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  stars?  And  are  there  not  places 
where,  at  a  certain  age,  they  kill  or  expose  their  parents  without  any  fe- 
morse  at  all?  In  a  part  of  Asia,  the  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be 
thought  desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth,  before  they  are 
dead ;  and  left  there,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  to  perish  without  as- 
sistance or  pity  (a).  It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without  8cruple(6).  There  are 
places  where  they  geld  their  children (c).  The  Caribbees  were  wont 
to  geld  their  children,  on  purpose  to  fat  and  eat  them(d).  And  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  tells  us  of  a  people  in  Peru  which  were  wont  to  fat  and  eat  the 
children  they  got  on  their  female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines 
Ibr  that  purpose ;  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the  mothers  them- 
selves were  killed,  too,  and  eaten(e).  The  virtues  whereby  the  Tououpin- 
ambos  believed  they  merited  paradise  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance 
of  their  enemies.  They  have  not  so  much  as  the  name  of  God(/),  and  have 
■o  religion,  no  worship.  The  saints  who  are  canonized  amongst  the  Turks 
lead  lives  which  one  cannot  with  modesty  relate.  A  remarkable  passage 
to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  vovage  of  Baumgarten,  which  is  a  book  not 
every  dav  to  be  met  with,  I  shall  set  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  id 
published  in.  Ibi  (sc.  prope  Belbes  in  ^gypto)  vidimus  sanctum  unum 
Saracenicum  inter  arenarum  cumulos,  ita  ut  ex  utero  matrls  prodiit,  nudum 
sedentem.  Mos  est,  ut  didicimus,  Mahometistis,  ut  eos,  qui  amentes  et 
sine  ratione  sunt,  pro  Sanctis  colant  et  venerentur.  Insuper  et  eos,  qui  cum 
diu  vitam  egeiint  inquinatissimam,  voluntariam  demum  poemtentiam  et  pau- 
pertatem,  sanctitate  venerandos  deputant.  Ejusmodi  vero  genus  hominnm 
tibertatem  quandam  effnenem  habent,  domes  quas  volunt  intrandi,  edendi, 
bibendi,  et  quod  majus  est,  concumbendi ;  ex  quo  concubitu  si  proles  secuta 
fiierit,  sancta  similiter  habetur.  His  ergo  hominibus  dum  vivunt,  mag- 
nos  exhibent  honores ;  mortuis  vero  vel  templa  vel  monumenta  extniunt 
amplissima,  eosque  contingere  ac  sepelire  maximas  fortune  ducunt  loco. 
Audivimus  hsec  dicta  et  dicenda  per  interpretem  a  Mucrelo  nostro.  Insuper 
sanctum  iUum,  quern  eo  loco  vidimus,  publicitus  apprime  commendari,  eiini 

(rt)  Gniber  apud  Thevcnot,  part  4,  p.  13.     {h)  T^ambert  apud  Thevenol,  p.  S8. 

(c)  Vo8siu«  de  Nili  Originc,  c.  18,  19.         (^0  P-  Mart.  Dec.  1. 

•>^  Hnt.  det  Incas.  1.  1.  c.  1?.  (/)  Lery,  c.  16,  816   2dL. 
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hominem  Banctiim,  divinam  ac  integritttto  pnacipunm;  eo  quod*  nee 
fcpminarum  unquam  esset,  nee  puerorum  sed  tantinnmodo  assellanim  con- 
eubitor  atque  mulianim.  Peregr.  Bauaigarten,<  1.  2,  c.  1,  p.  73.  More  of 
vhe  same  kind,  concerning  these  precious  saints  among  the  Turks,  may  be 
been  in  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  his  letter  of  the  ^th  of  January  1616.  Where 
then  are  those  innate  principles  of  justice,  piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chastity  ? 
Or,  where  is  that  universal  consent,  that  assures  us  there  are  such  inbred 
rules  ?  Murders  in  duels,  when  fashion  has  made  them  honourable,  are 
committed  without  remorse  pf  conscience ;  nay,  in  many  places,  innocence 
in  this  case  is  the  greatest  ignominy.  And  if  we  look  aliroad,  to  take  a 
view  of  men  as  they  are,  we  shall  find  that  they  have' remorse  in  one  place, 
lor  doing  or  omitting  that  which  others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 

Sect.  10.  Men  June  contrary  practical  principles, — ^He  that  wiU  care- 
fully  peruse  the  history  of  mankmd,  and  look  abroad  into  the  several  tribes 
of  men,  and  with  indinerence  survey  their  actions,  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  there  is  scarce  that  principle  of  morality  to  be  named,  or  rule 
of  virtue  to  be  thought  on,  (those  only  excepted  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  hold  society  toother,  which  commonly,  too,  are  neglected  betwixt 
distinct  societies,)  which  is  not,  somewhere  or  other,  sli^ted  and  con- 
demned by  the  general  fashion  of  whole  societies  of  men,  governed  by 
practical  opinions  and  rules  of  living  quite  opposite  to  others. 

Sbot.  11.  Whole  ruUions  reject  eeveral  moral  ndes. — ^Here,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  objected,  that  it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule  is  not  known,  because 
it  is  broken,  i  grant  the  objection  good  where  men,  though  they  transgress, 
yet  disown  not  the  law;  where  fear  of  shame,  censure,  or  punishment,  car- 
ries the  mark  of  some  awe  it  has  upon  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  all  publicly  reject  and  renounce 
what  every  one  of  them,  certainly  and  infiUlibly,  knew  to  be  a  law;  for  so 
they  must,  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on  their  minds.  It  is  possible 
men  may  sometimes  own  rules  of  morality,  which,  inthe'ur  private  thoughts, 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themselves  in  reputation  and 
esteem  among  thoee  who  are  persuaded  of  their  obligation.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  a  whole  society  of  men  should  publicly  and  projessed- 
ly  disown  and  cast  off  a  rule,  which  they  could  not,  in  their  own  minds, 
but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law ;  nor  be  ignorant  that  all  men  they  should 
have  to  do  with  knew  it  to  be  such:  and  therefore  must  every  one  of  them 
apprehend  from  others  all  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  due  to  one  who 
professes  himself  void  of  humanity :  and  one,  who,  confounding  the  known 
and  natural  measures  of  right  and  wronf,  cannot  but  be  looked  on  as  the 
professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  happuess.  Whatever  practical  prin- 
ciple is  innate,  cannot  but  be  known  to  every  one  to  be  just  and  good.  It  is 
therefore  little  less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  whole  nations  of 
men  should,  both  in  their  professions  and  practice,  unanimously  and  uni- 
versally give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of 
them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  gopd.  This  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
no  practical  rule,  which  is  any  where  universally,  and  with  public  approba^ 
tion  or  allowance,  transgressed,  can  be  supposea  innate.  But  I  have  some- 
thing fiirther  to  add,  in  answer  to  this  objection. 

Sect.  12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argument  that  it  is 
unknown.  I  grant  it:  but  the  generally  afiowed  breach  of  it  any  where, 
I  say,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example,  let  us  take  any  of  these 
rules,  which  being  the  most  obvious  deductions  of  human  reason,  and  con- 
formable  to  the  natural  inclination  of  the  greatest  part  of  men,  fewest 
people  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  or  inconsideration  to  doubt  of. 
If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted,  none,  X  think,  can  have  a 
fairer  pretence  to  to  innate  than  this;  "  parents  preserve  and  cherish  your 
children."  When,  therefore,  you  say  that  this  is  an  innate  rule,  what  dc 
v'ou  mean?    Either  that  it  is  an  innate  principle,  which  upon  all  occasions 
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excites  ano  directs  the  actions  of  all  men ;  or  else,  that  it  is  a  troth,  which 
dl  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and  which  therefore  they  know  and 
assent  to.  But  in  neither  of  these  senses  is  it  innate.  First,  that  it  is 
not  a  principle  which  influences  all  men's  actions,  lb  what  I  have  proved 
by  the  examples  before  cited:  nor  need  we  seek  so  far  as  Min^lia  or 
Peru  to  find  instances  of  such  as  neglect,  abuse,  nay,  and  destroy  their  chil- 
dren; or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  some  savage  and 
barbarous  nations,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  fiuniliar  and  uncon- 
demned  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  expose,  without  pity 
or  remorse,  their  innocent  infants.  Secondly,  that  it  is  an  innate  truth, 
known  to  all  men,  is  also  false.  For  "  parents,  preserve  your  children,*' 
is  so  far  from  an  innate  truth,  that  it  is  no  truth  at  aU :  it  being  a  com- 
mand, and  not  a  proposition,  and  so  not  capable  of  truth  or  fidsehood.  To 
make  it  capable  of  being  assented  to  as  true,  it  must  be  reduced  to  some 
such  propositions  as  this:  '*it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  preserve  their  chil- 
dren." But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  law;  nor  a  law 
be  known,  or  supposed,  without  a  lawmaker,  dr  without  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  this,  or  any  other  practical  principle, 
should  be  innate,  t.  e.  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  without  suppos- 
ing the  ideas  of  God,  of  law,  of  obligation,  of  punishment,  of  a  life  after 
this,  innate.  For  that  punishment  follows  not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this 
rule,  and  consequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in  countries  where 
the  generally  allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it,  is  in  itself  evident.  But 
these  ideas  (which  must  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  duty  be  so) 
are  so  far  firom  being  innate,  that  it  is  not  every  studious  or  thinking  man, 
much  less  every  one  that  is  bom,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and 
distinct:  and  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  seems  most  likely  to  be 
innate,  is  not  so  (I  mean  the  idea  of  €rod)  I  think,  in  the  next  chapter 
will  appear  veiy  evident  to  any  considering  man. 

Sbct.  13.  From  what  has  been  said,  f  think  we  may  safoly  conclude, 
that  whatever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  place,  graerally,  and  with  allowance, 
broken,  cannot  be  supposed  innate :  it  being  impossible  that  men  should, 
without  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serenely  break  a  rule,  which  they 
could  not  but  evidently  know  that  God  had  set  up,  and  woidd  certainly 
punish  the  breach  of  (which  they  must,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree  to 
make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  transgressor.  Without  such  a  knowledge 
as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain  that  anv  thing  is  his  duty.  Ignorance, 
or  doubt  of  the  law,  hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the  law- 
maker, or  the  like,  may  make  men  eive  way  to  a  present  appetite ;  bat 
let  any  one  see  the  fault,  and  the  rod  by  it,  and  with  the  transgression  a 
fire  ready  to  punish  it;  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
visibly  held^  up,  and  prepared  to  take  vengeance  (for  this  must  be  the  case, 
where  any  duty  is  imprinted  on  the  mind;)  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  be 
possible  for  people,  with  such  a  prospect,  such  a  certain  knowledge  as  this, 
wantonly,  and  without  scruple,  to  ofiend  against  a  law  which  they  carry 
about  them  in  indelible  characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  the  face  whilst 
diey  are  breaking  it  ?  Whether  men,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  in  them- 
selves the  imprinted  edicts  of  an  omnipotent  lawmaker,  can  with  assurance 
and  gaiety  slight  and  trample  under  foot  his  most  sacred  injunctions  1  And 
lastly,  whether  it  be  possible,  that  whilst  a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance 
to  this  innate  law  and  supreme  lawgiver,  all  the  by-standers,  yea,  even  Uie 
governors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  same  sense  both  of  the  law 
and  law-maker,  should  silently  connive,  without  testiMng  their  dislike,  or 
lajring  the  least  blame  on  it  1  Principles  of  actions  indeed  there  are  lodged 
in  men's  appetites,  but  these  are  so  far  from  being  innate  moral  principlee, 
that,  if  they  were  left  to  their  full  swing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the  over* 
turning  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  set  as  a  curb  and  restraint  to  these 
exorbitant  desires,  wmchthey  cannot  be  but  by  rewards  and  pimishments,  that 
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^U  oveiiNilance  the  satisfaction  any  one  shall  propose  to  himself 'n  tlie 
breach  of  the  law.  If,  therefore,  any  thin^  he  imprinted  on  the  mind  >f  all 
men  as  a  law,  all  men  must  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  knowledge  ^hat 
certain  and  unavoidable  punishment  will  attend  the  breach  of  it.  For  if 
men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubts  of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are  in- 
sisted  on  and  urged  to  no  purpose ;  truth  and  pertainty  (the  things  pretended) 
are  not  at  all  secured  by  them ;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain  floating 
estate  with  as  without  them.  An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoida- 
ble punishment,  great  enough  to  make  the  transgression  very  uneligible,  must 
accompany  an  innate  law ;  unless,  with  an  innate  law,  they  can  suppose  an 
innate  gospel  too.  I  would  not  be-  here  mistaken,  as  if,  because  I  deny  an 
innate  Taw,  I  thought  there  were  none  but  positive  laws.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ;  between 
something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  original,  and  something 
that  we  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the  use  and 
dac  application  of  our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the 
truth,  who,  running  into  contrary  extremes,  either  affinn  an  innate  law,  or 
deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  t.  s.  without  the 
help  of  positive  revelation. 

Sect.  14.  Those  who  maintain  innate  practical  principles,  tell  us  not 
what  they  are, — The  difference  there  is  among  men  m  their  practical  prin- 
ciples is  so  evident,  that,  I  think,  I  need  say  no  more  to  evince  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  find  any  innate  moral  rules  by  this  mark  of  general  assent: 
and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  suspect  that  the  supposition  of  such  innate 
principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure ;  since  those  who  talk  so 
confidently  of  them  are  so  sparing  to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might 
with  justice  be  expected  from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opinion ; 
and  It  gives  occasion  to  distrust  either  their  knowledge  or  charity,  who, 
declaring  that  Grod  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  the  foundations  of 
knowled^,  and  the  rules  of  living,  are  yet  so  little  favourable  to  the  infor- 
mation of  their  neighbours,  or  the  quiet  of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out 
to  them  which  they  are,  in  the  varie^  men  are  distracted  with.  But, 
in  truth,  were  there  any  such  innate  pnnciples,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
teach  them.  Did  men  nnd  such  iniiate  propositions  stamped  on  their  minds, 
they  would  easily  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  other  truths,  that  they 
afterwards  learned  and  deduced  from  them;  and  there  would  be  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  know  what,  and  how  many,  they  were.  There  could  be 
no  more  doubt  about  their  number  than  there  is  about  the  number  of  our 
fingers ;  and  it  is  like  then  every  system  would  be  jready  to  give  them  us 
by  tale.  But  since  nobody,  that  I  know,  has  yet  ventured  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  them,  they  cannot  blame  those  who  doubt  of  these  innate  principles ; 
since  even  they  who  require  men  to  believe  that  there  are  such  innate 
propositions,  do  not  tell  us  what  thev  are.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  if 
different  men  of  different  sects  should  go  about  to  give  us  a  list  of  those 
innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  down  only  such  as  suited  their 
distinct  hypotheses,  and  were  nt  to  support  the  doctrines  of  their  particu- 
lar schools  or  churches;  a  plain  e^adence  that  there  are  no  such  innate 
truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are  so  far  from  finding  any  such  innate 
moral  principles  in  themselves,  that  by  denying*  freedom  to  mankind,  and 
thereby  making  men  no  other  than  bare  macnines,  they  take  away  not  only 
innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatsoever,  and  leave  not  a  possibility  to  believe 
any  such,  to  those  who  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of 
a  law  that  is  not  a  fiee  agent;  and,  upon  that  ground,  they  must  necessa- 
rily reject  all  principles  or  virtue,  who  cannot  put  morality  and  mechanism 
together;  which  are  not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled  or  made  consistent. 

Sect.  15.  Lord  HerherVs  innate  principles  examined. — When  I  had 
^rit  this,  bemg  inf'irmed  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,  in  his  book  De  Veritate, 

ligned  these  imiate  principles,  I  presently  consulted  him,  hoping  to  find, 
H 
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IB  a  man  of  so  great  parts,  something  that  mieht  fatiafy  tae  in  this  point, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  inquiry.  In  his  chapter  de  Instinctu  Naturali,  p.  72, 
edit.  1656, 1  met  with  these  six  marks  of  his  Notitie  Communes :  1.  Prioritas. 
2.  Indcpendentia.  8.  Universalitaa.  4.  Certitudo.  5.  Necessitas,  t.  e, 
as  he  explains  it,  faciunt  ad  hominis  conservationem.  6.  Modus  conforma- 
tionis,  «.  e,  Aasensus  nulla  interposita  mora.  And  at  the  latter  end  of  his 
little  treatise,  De  Religione  Laici,  he  says  this  of  these  innate  principles: 
Adeo  ut  non  uniuscujusvis  religionis  coiifinio  arctentur  que  ubique  vigent 
veritates.  Sunt  enim  in  ipsa  mente  ccelitus  descripte,  nullisque  traditioni- 
bus,  sive  soriptis,  sive  non  scriptis,  obnoxie,  p.  8.  And  "  Veritates  nostra 
catholicie  quie  tanquam  indulna  Dei  efiata  in  foro  interiori  descriptc.  Thus 
having  given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principles,  or  common  notions,  and 
ajBserted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  hand  of  God,  he 
proceeds  to  set  them  down,  and  they  are  these :  1.  Esse  aliquod  aupremum 
numen.  2.  Numen  illud  coli  debere.  8.  Virtutem  cum  pietate  conjunc- 
tam  optiman  esse  rationem  cultus  divini.  4.  Resipiscendum  esse  apecca- 
tis.  5.  Dari  pnemium  vel  pcenam  post  banc  vitam  tranaactam.  Though 
I  allow  these  to  be  clear  truths,  and  such  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  ratiomd 
creature  can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  assent  to ;  yet  I  think  he  is  far  from 
proving  them  innate  impressions  **  in  foro  interion  descriptc."  For  I  must 
take  leave  to  observe. 

Sect.  16.  First,  that  these  five  propositions  are  either  not  all,  or  more  than 
all,  those  common  notions  writ  on  our  minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it 
were  reasonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to  be  so  written :  since  there  are  other 
propositions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  just  a  pretence  to  such 
an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  admitted  for  innate  principles,  as  at  least 
some  of  these  five  he  enumerates,  viz.  '*  do  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  unto;" 
and  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  others,  when  well  considered. 

Sect.  17.  Secondly,  that  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in  each  of 
his  five  propositions,  viz.  his  first,  second,  and  tliird  marks  aflree  perfectly 
to  neither  of  them ;  and  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  marks 
agree  but  ill  to  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propositions.  For  besides  that 
we  are  assured  fi^m  history  of  many  men,  nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt 
or  disbelieve  some  or  all  of  them,  I  cannot  see  how  the  tliird,  viz.  '*  that 
virtue  joined  with  piety  is  the  best  worship  of  God,"  can  be  an  innate  prin- 
ciple, when  the  name  or  sound,  virtue,  is  so  hard  to  be  understood ;  liable 
to  so  much  uncertainty  in  its  signification ;  and  the  thing  it  stands  for  so 
much  contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  therefore  this  can 
be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human  practice,  and  serve  but  very 
little  to  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  assign- 
ed aa  an  innate  practical  principle. 

Sect.  18.  For  let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning  (for  it 
is  the  sense,  and  not  sound,  that  is  and  must  be  the  principle  or  common 
notion,)  viz.  '<  virtue  is  the  best  worship  of  God;"  t.  e,  is  most  acceptable 
to  him ;  which,  if  virtue  be  taken,  as  most  commonly  it  is,  for  those  actions 
which,  according  to  the  different  opinions  of  several  countries,  are  accoun- 
ted laudable,  wiU  be  a  proposition  so  far  from  being  certain,  that  it  will 
not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for  actions  conformable  to  God's  will, 
or  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  Grod,  which  is  the  true  and  only  measure 
of  virtue,  when  virtue  is  used  to  signi^  what  is  in  its  own  nature  ri^ht 
and  good :  then  this  proposition,  **  that  virtue  is  the  best  worship  of  God," 
will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of  very  little  use  m  human  life :  since  it 
will  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  viz.  "  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  commands;"  which  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  with- 
out knowing  what  it  is  that  God  doth  command ;  and  so  be  as  far  from 
any  rule  or  principle  of  his  actions  as  he  was  before.  And  I  think  very 
few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  viz. 
">  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  himself  commands,"  foi 
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an  mnate  moral  principle  writ  on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  trae 
and  certam  it  may  be,)  since  it  teaches  so  litUe.  Whosoever  does  so, 
will  have  reason  to  think  hundreds  of  propositions  innate  principles ;  since 
there  are  many  which  have  as  good  a  title  to  be  received  for  sudi,  which 
nobody  yet  ever  pat  into  that  rank  of  innate  principles. 

SaoT.  19.  Nor  is  the  foorth  proposition  (viz.  "  men  must  repent  of  their 
sins")  much  more  instructive,  till  what  those  actions  are  that  are  meant  b> 
sins  be  set  down.  For  the  won!  peceaia,  or  sins,  beinff'  put,  as  it  usually  is,  tc 
signify  in  general  ill  actions,  that  will  draw  punisnment  upon  the  doers, 
what  great  principle  of  morality  can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  should  be  sorry, 
and  cease  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us,  without  Imowing 
what  those  particular  actions  are,  that  will  do  so  1  Indeed,  tiiis  is  a  very 
trae  proposition,  and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on,  and  received  by  those,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taught,  what  actions  in  all  kinds  are  sins ;  but 
neither  this  nor  the  former  can  be  imagined  to  be  innate  principles,  nor 
to  be  of  any  use,  if  they  were  innate,  unless  the  particular  measures  and 
bounds  of  all  virtues  and  vices  were  engraven  in  men's  minds,  and 
were  innate  principles  also ;  which  I  think  is  very  much  to  be  doubted. 
And,  therefore,  I  imagine  it  will  scarce  seem  possible  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles  in  men's  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  signification,  such 
as  virtues  and.  sins,  which,  among  difierent  men,  stand  for  different  things ; 
nay,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  words  at  all ;  which,  being  in  most  of 
these  principles  very  general  names,  cannot  be  understood,  but  by  knowing 
the  particulars  comprehended  under  them.  And,  in  the  practical  instances, 
the  measures  must  be  taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  actions  themselves, 
and  the  rules  of  them,  abstracted  fi^m  words,  and  antecedent  to  the  know- 
ledge of  names ;  which  rules  a  man  must  know,  what  language  soever  he 
chance  to  learn,  whether  En^sh  or  Japanese,  or  if  he  sfaomd  learn  no  lan- 
guage at  all,  or  never  should  understand  the  use  of  words,  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  dumb  and  deaf  men.  When  it  shall  be  made  out  that  men 
ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country, 
know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God  not  to  kill  another  man ;  not  to 
know  more  women  than  one;  not  to  procure  abortion;  not  to  ex- 
pose their  children;  not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though 
we  want  it  ourselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  supply  ms 
wants ;  and  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary  we  ought  to  repent, 
be  sorry,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more  :  when,  I  say,  all  men  shall  be  proved 
actufldly  to  know  and  allow  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  such  rules,  all 
which  come  under  these  two  general  words  made  use  of  above,  viz. "  virtues 
et  peccata,"  virtues  and  sins,  there  will  be  more  reason  for  admitting  these 
and  the  like  for  common  notions  and  practical  principles.  Yet,  after  all, 
universal  consent  (were  there  any  in  moral  principles)  to  traths,  the  know- 
ledge where(^may  be  attained  otherwise,  would  scarce  prove  them  innate  ; 
which  is  all  I  contend  for. 

Sbct.  20.  Obj.^4nnate  mrinciples  mau  he  corrupted,  answered, — Nor 
will  it  be  of  much  moment  nere  to  offer  that  very  ready,  but  not  very  ma- 
terial answer,  (viz.)  that  the  innate  principles  of  morality  may,  by  education 
and  custom,  and  the  general  opinion  of  those  among  whom  we  converse, 
be  darkened,  and  at  last  quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  as- 
sertion of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  awav  the  argument  of  universal  consent, 
by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  principles  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved;  un- 
less those  men  will  think  it  reasonable  that  their  private  persuasions,  or  that 
of  their  party,  should  pass  for  universal  consent:  a  thing  not unfifequently 
done  when  men,  presuming  themselves  to  be  the  only  masters  of  rig^t  rea- 
son,  cast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  rest  of  mankind  as  not  worthy  the 
reckoning.  And  then  their  ar^rument  stands  thus:  **th»  principles  which 
all  mankind  allow  for  true  are  mnate ;  those  that  men  of  right  reason  admitt 
ate  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind;  we,  and  those  of  our  mind,  U0 
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men  of  reason ;  therefore,  we  agreeing,  our  piinciples  are  innate;"  which  is 
a  very  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  infallibility.  For  other- 
wise it  wiU  be  hard  to  understand,  how  there  be  some  principles  which  ali 
men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in;  and  yet  there  are  none  of  those  princi- 
ples, which  are  not  by  depraved  custom  and  Ul  education  blotted  out  of  the 
minds  of  manv  men ;  which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men 
do  deny  and  dissent  from  them.  And  indeed  the  supposition  of  such  first 
principles  wiU  serve  us  to  very  litle  purpose;  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a 
loss  with  as  without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power,  such  as  the 
will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of  our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us 
and  notwithstanding  all  this  boast  of  first  principles  and  innate  light,  we 
shall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
at  ail :  it  bein^  all  one,  to  have  no  rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way ; 
or,  among  vanous  and  contraxy  rules,  not  to  know  which  is  the  right.  But 
concerning  innate  principles,  I  desire  these  men  to  say,  whether  they  can, 
or  cannot,  by  education  and  custom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out:  if  they  can- 
not, we  must  find  them  in  all  mankind  alike,  and  they  must  be  clear  in  every 
body :  and  if  they  may  suffer  variation  fi-om  adventitious  notions,  we  must 
then  find  them  clearest  and  most  perspicuous  nearest  the  fountain,  in  chil- 
dren and  illiterate  people,  who  have  received  least  impressions  fix>m  foreign 
opinions.  Let  them  take  which  side  they  please,  they  will  certainly  find 
it  inconsistent  with  visible  matter  of  fact  and  daily  observation. 

Sect.  21.  Contrary  frinciples  in  the  world, — I  easily  grant  that  there 
are  great  numbers  of  opmions,  which  by  men  of  difierent  countries,  educa- 
tions, and  tempers,  are  received  and  embraced  as  first  and  unquestionable 
principles ;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  absurdity,  as  well  as  oppositions 
to  one  another,  ft  is  impossible  should  be  true,  ^ut  yet  all  those  proposi- 
tions, how  remote  soever  from  reason,  are  so  sacred  somewhere  or  other, 
that  men,  even  of  good  understanding  in  other  matters,  will  sooner  part 
with  their  lives,  and  whatever  is  dearest  to  them,  than  sufier  themselves  to 
doubt,  or  otliers  to  question,  the  truth  of  them. 

Sect.  22.  How  men  comnundtf  come  by  their  principles. — ^This,  however 
strange  it  may  seem,  is  that  which  every  day's  experience  confirms ;  and 
will  not,  perhaps,  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  consider  the  ways  and  steps 
by  which  it  is  brought  about;  and  how  really  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  doc- 
trines that  have  been  derived  from  no  better  original  than  the  superstition 
of  a  nurse,  or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  length  of  time  and 
consent  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity  of  principles  in  religion  or 
morality.  For  such  who  are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  diildren 
well  (and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  set  of  those  principles  for  them, 
which  they  believe  in)  instil  into  the  unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced  un- 
derstanding  (for  white  paper  receives  any  characters,)  those  doctrines  they 
would  have  them  retain  and  profess.  These  being  taught  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  any  apprehension,  and  still  as  they  grow  up  confirmed  to  them, 
either  by  the  open  profession,  or  tacit  consent,  of  all  they  have  to  do  with : 
or  at  least  by  those  of  whose  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  piety,  they  have  an 
opinion,  who  never  sufier  those  propositions  to  be  otherwise  mentioned 
but  as  the  basis  and  foundation  on  which  they  build  their  religion  and  man- 
ners ;  come,  by  these  means,  to  have  the  reputation  of  unquestionable,  self- 
evident,  and  innate  truths. 

Sect.  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  so  instructed,  arc 
grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  mindsf  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more 
ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  their  me- 
mory began  to  keep  a  register  of  their  actions,  or  date  the  time  when  any  new 
thing  appeared  to  them ;  and  therefore  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that 
tho^e  propositions,  of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  themselves  no  on- 
ginal,  were  certainly  the  impress  of  God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  ind 
not  taught  them  by  any  one  else.    These  they  entertain  and  submit  to,  as 
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many  dc  jo  their  parents,  with  veneration ;  not  because  it  is  natural ;  nor 
do  ctiildrsn  do  it  where  they  are  not  bo  taught ;  but  because,  having  been 
always  so  educated,  and  having  no  remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this 
respect,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

SSect.  24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almost  unavoidably  to  come 
£o  pass,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  the  constitution  of  hu- 
man affiurs ;  wherein  most  men  cannot  live  without  employing  their  time 
in  the  daily  labours  of  their  calling;  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  mmds  without 
some  foundation  or  principle  to  rest  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  scarce 
any  one  so  floating  and  superficial  in  his  understanding,  who  hath  not  some 
reverenced  propositions,  which  are  to  him  the  pnnciiues  on  which  he  hot* 
toms  his  reasonings;  and  by  which  he  judgeth  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  wrong :  which  some,  wanting  skill  and  leisure,  and  others  the  inclina* 
tion,  and  some  being  taught  that  they  ought  not  to  examine,  there  are  few 
to  be  found  who  are  not  exposed  by  their  ignorance,  laziness,  education,  oi 
precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  trust. 

Sect.  25.  This  is  evidently  the  case  of  all  children  and  young  folk ,  and 
custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  fiulinff  to  make  them  worship 
for  divine  what  she  hath  inui^  them  to  bow  &eir  minds  and  submit 
their  understandings  to,  it  is  no  wonder  that  grown  men,  either  perplexed 
in  the  necessary  affairs  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  should 
not  seriously  sit  down  to  examine  their  own  tenets;  especially  when  one 
of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  And  had 
men  leisure,  parts,  and  will,  who  is  there  almost  that  dare  shake  the  fomi- 
dations  of  all  his  past  thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon  him- 
self  the  shame  of  liaving  been  a  long  time  wholly  in  mistake  and  error] 
Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  reproach  which  is  every 
where  prepared  for  those  who  dare  venture  to  dissent  from  the  received 
opinions  of  their  country  or  party?  And  where  is  the  man  to  be  found 
that  can  patiently  prepare  himself  to  bear  the  name  of  whimsical,  skeptical, 
or  atheist,  which  he  ia  sure  to  meet  with,  who  does  in  the  least  scruple  any 
of  the  common  opinions  1  And  he  will  be  much  more  afraid  to  question 
those  principles,  when  he  shall  think  them,  as  most  men  do,  the  standards 
set  up  by  God  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  rule  and  touchstone  of  all  other  opin« 
ions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  thinking  them  sacred,  when  he  finds 
them  the  earliest  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  most  reverenced  by  others? 

Sect.  26.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  by  these  means  it  comes  to  pass 
that  men  worship  the  idols  that  have  been  set  up  in  their  minds ;  grow  fond 
of  the  notions  they  have  long  been  acquainted  with  there;  and  stamp  the 
characters  of  divinity  upon  absurdities  and  errors ;  become  zealous  votaries 
to  bulls  and  monkeys ;  and  contend  too,  fight  and  die,  in  defence  of  their 
opinions ;  "  Dum  solos  credit  habendos  esse  decs,  quos  ipse  colit."  For 
smcethe  reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  almost  constantly,  though 
not  always  warily  nor  wisely  employed,  would  not  know  how  to  move, 
for  want  of  a  foundatian  and  footing,  in  most  men;  who,  through  laziness 
or  avocation,  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time,  or  true  helps,  or  for  other  causes, 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  knowledge,  and  trace  truth  to  its 
fountain  and  original ;  it  is  natural  for  them,  and  almost  unavoidable,  to 
take  up  with  some  borrowed  principles :  which  being  reputed  and  pre« 
sumed  to  be  the  evident  proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need 
any  other  proof  themselves.  Whoever  shall  receive  any  of  these  into  his 
mind,  and  entertain  them  there,  with  the  reverence  usually  paid  to  prin- 
ciples,  never  venturing  to  exainine  them,  but  accustoming  himself  to  believe 
them,  because  they  are  to  be  beUeved,  may  take  up  from  his  education,  and 
the  fkshions  of  his  country,  any  absurdity  for  innate  principles ;  and  bylonf 
poring  on  the  same  objects,  to  dim  his  si^ht,  as  to  take  monsters  lodged 
in  his  own  brain  for  the.  images  of  the  Deity,  and  the  workmanship  of  his 
bands. 
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Sect.  27.  Principles  mutt  be  examined, — ^By  this  pro^rress  now  many  there 
are  who  arrive  at  prmciples  which  they  believe  innate  maV  be  easily  observ- 
ed, in  the  variety  of  'opposite  principles  held  and  contended  for  by  all  sorts 
&nd  degrees  of  men.  And  he  that  snail  deny  this  to  be  the  method  where- 
in most  men  proceed  to  the  assurance  they  have  of  the  truth  and  evidence 
of  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a  hard  matter  any  other  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  contrary  tenets  which  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  asserted, 
and  which  preat  numbers  are  ready  at  any  time  to  seal  with  their  blood. 
Andf  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  principles  to  be  received  upon 
their  own  authority,  without  examination,  I  know  not  what  may  not  be  believ- 
ed, or  how  any  one's  principles  can  be  questioned.  If  thev  may  and  ought  to 
be  examined,  and  tried,  I  desire  to  know  how  first  and  innate  principles 
can  be  tried ;  or  at  least  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  the  marks  and  charac- 
ters, whereby  the  ^noine  innate  principles  may  be  distinguished  fh>m 
others ;  that  so,  amidst  the  gre«t  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may  oe  kept  fi^m 
mistakes  in  so  material  a  point  as  this.  When  this  is  done,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  embrace  such  welcome  and  usefiil  propositions ;  and  till  then,  I  may 
with  modesty  doubt,  since  I  fear  universal  consent,  which  is  the  only  one 
produced,  will  scarce  prove  a  sufiicient  mark  to  direct  my  choice  and  as- 
sure me  of  any  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it 
past  doubt  that  there  are  no  practical  principles  wherein  all  men  agree, 
!Ukd  therefore  none  innate. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

OTHER   CONSIDERATIONS   CONCERNING   INNATE   PRINCIPLES, 
BOTH  SPECULATIVE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Sbot.  1.  Principles  not  innate,  unless  their  ideas  be  innate* — ^Had 
those  who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles,  not  taken 
them  together  in  gross,  but  considered  separately  the  parts  out  of  which 
those  propositions  are  made,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  for- 
ward to  believe  fhey  were  innate :  since,  if  the  ideas  which  made  up  those 
truths  were  not,  it  was  impossible  that  the  propositions  made  up  of  them 
should  be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  be  bom  with  us.  For  if  the 
ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when  the  mind  was  without  those 
principles ;  and  then  they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  firom  some 
other  original.  For  where  the  ideas  themselves  are  not,  there  can  be  no 
knowledge,  no  assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 

Sect.  2.  Ideas^  especiallif  those  belonging  to  principles,  not  bom  with 
children.^— If  we  will  attentively  consider  new-born  children,  we  shall  have 
little  reason  to  think  that  the^  bring  manv  ideas  into  the  world  with  them. 
For  bating  perhaps  some  famt  ideas  of  himger  and  thirst,  and  warmth, 
and  some  pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  womb,  there  is  not  the 
least  appearance  of  any  settled  ideas  at  all  in  them ;  especially  of  ideas 
answering  the  terms  which  make  up  those  universal  propositions  that  are 
esteemed  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive  how,  by  degrees,  after- 
ward, ideas  come  into  their  minds ;  and  that  thev  eet  no  more,  nor  no  other 
than  what  experience,  and  the  observation  of  tnings  that  come  in  their 
way,  furnish  them  with :  which  might  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  they 
are  not  original  characters  stamped  on  the  mind. 

Sect.  3.  **  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  is 
certainly  (if  there  be  any  such)  an  innate  principle.  But  can  any  one 
tliink,  or  will  any  one  say,  that  impossibility  and  identity  are  two  innate 
ideas?    Are  they  such  as  all  mankind  have,  and  Ving  into  the  world  witJt 
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them?  And  are  tliOBe  which  are  the  firat  in  children,  and  antecedent  to 
all  acquired  ones?  If  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  be  so.  Hath  a 
child  an  idea  of  impossibility  and  identity  before  it  has  of  white  or  black, 
sweet  or  bitter?  And  is  it  from  the  knowledge  of  this  principle  that  it 
concludes,  that  wormwood  nibbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  same  taste 
that  it  used  to  receive  from  thence?  Is  it  the  actual  knowled^  of"  im^ 
possibiJe  est  idem  esse,  et  non  esse,"  that  makes  a  child  distinguish  between 
Its  mother  and  a  stranger?  or  that  makes  it  fond  of  the  one  and  flee  the 
other  ?  Or  does  the  mind  reffulate  itself  and  its  assent  by  ideas  that  it  never 
yet  had?  or  the  understandmg  draw  conclusions  from  principles  which  it 
never  yet  knew  nor  understood?  The  names  impossibility  and  identity 
stand  K>r  two  ideas,  so  far  from  being  innate,  or  bom  with  us,  that  I  think 
it  requires  great  care  and  attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  understanding. 
They  are  so  fiu:  from  being  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  so  remote  from 
the  thoughts  of  in&ncy  and  childhood,  that  I  believe,  upon  examination,  it 
will  be  round  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

Sect.  4.  Identity,  an  idea  not  innate, — ^If  identity  (to  instance  in  that 
alone)  be  a  native  impression,  and  consequently  so  clear  and  obvious  to  us, 
that  we  must  needs  know  it  even  from  our  cradles,  I  would  gladly  be  re- 
solved by  one  of  seven,  or  seventy  years  old,  whether  a  man,  Ming  a  crea» 
ture,  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  be  the  same  man  when  his  body  is  chan- 
ged? .Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  same  soul, 
were  the  same  men,  though  they  lived  several  ages  asunder?  Nay, 
whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  same  soul,  were  not  the  same  with 
both  of  them?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  appear  that  our  idea  of  sameness 
is  not  so  settled  and  clear  as  to  deserve  to  be  thought  innate  in  us.  For 
if  those  innate  ideas  axe  not  clear  and  distinct,  so  as  to  be  universally 
known,  and  naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  subjects  of  universal  and 
undoubted  truths ;  but  wiH  be  the  unavoidable  occasion  of  perpetual  un- 
certainty. For,  I  suppose,  every  one's  idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the 
same  that  Pythagoras  and  others  of  his  followers  have :  and  which  then 
shall  be  true  ?  Which  innate  ?  Or  are  there  two  different  ideas  of  identity, 
both  innate? 

Sect.  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  the  questions  I  have  here  proposed 
about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty  speculations;  which,  if  they  were, 
would  be  enougfi  to  show  that  there  was  m  the  understandings  of  men  no 
innate  idea  of  identity.  He  that  shall,  with  a  little  attention,  reflect  on 
the  resurrjction,  and  consider  that  divine  justice  will  bring  to  jud^pientv 
at  the  last  day,  the  very  same  persons,  to  be  happy  or  miseraDle  m  the 
other,  who  did  well  or  ill  in  this  hfe,  will  find  it  perhaps  not  easy  to  resolve 
with  himself  what  makesthe  same  man,  or  wherein  identity  consists :  and  will 
not  be  forward  to  think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children  themselves,  have 
naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

Sect.  6.  Whole  and  part  not  innate  ideas, — ^Let  us  examine  that  prin- 
ciple of  mathematics,  viz.  '*  that  a  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part."  This, 
I  take  it,  is  reckoned  among  innate  principles.  I  am  sure  it  has  as  good 
a  title  as  any  to  be  thought  so ;  which  yet  nobody  can  think  it  to  be.  When 
be  considers  the  ideas  it  comprehends  in  it,  "  whole  and  part,"  are  perfect- 
ly relative ;  but  the  positive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and  immediately 
belong,  are  extension  and  number,  of  which  alone  whole  and  part  are  re- 
lations. So  that  if  whole  and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extension  and  number 
must  be  so  too ;  it  being  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation  without 
having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  which  it  is  found- 
ed. Now,  whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  thera 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  the  patrons  of  innate  principles. 

Sect.  7.  Ideas  of  worship  not  innate, — "  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped,*' 
8,  without  doubt  as  great  a  truth  as  any  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man« 
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and  deeerved  the  first  place  among  all  practical  principles.  But  jet  it  can 
by  no  meantt  be  thought  innate^  unless  the  ideas  of  God  and  worship  are 
innate.  That  the  idea  the  term  worship  stands  for  is  not  in  the  understand- 
ing of  children,  and  a  character  stamped  on  the  mind  in  its  first  original,  1 
thmk,  will  be  easily  granted  by  any  one  that  considers  how  few  there  be. 
among  grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  it.  And,  I 
suppose,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  to  say  that 
children  have  this  practical  principle  innate,  'Hhat  God  is  to  be  worship- 
ped :"  and  yet  that  they  know  not  what  that  worship  of  God  is,  which  is 
their  duty.    But  to  pliss  by  this : 

Sect.  8.  Idea  o/Ood  not  innate. — ^If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate, 
the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many  reasons,  be  thought  so ;  since  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  should  be  innate  moral  principles  without  an 
innate  idea  of  a  Deity:  without  a  notion  of  a  lawmaker,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  notion  of  a  law^  and  an  obli^tion  to  observe  it.    Besides  the 
atheists  taken  notice  of  amon^  the  ancients,  and  left  branded  upon  the  re- 
cords of  history,  hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  later  ages,  whole  , 
nations,  at  the  bi^  of  SoldaniaCa),  in  Brazil(6),  in  Boranday(c),  and  in  the 
Caribee  islands,  £o.  among  whom  there  was  to  be  found  no  notion  of  a  God, 
no  religion  ?    Nicholaus  del  Techo  in  Uteris  ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguarum 
conversione,  has  these  words(({):  **  Reperi  eam  gentem  nullum  nomen 
habere,  quod  Deum  et  hominis  animam  significet,  nulla  sacra  habet,  nulla 
Idola."    These  are  instances  of  nations  where  uncultivated  nature  has 
been  left  to  itself,  without  the  help  of  letters  and  discipline,  and  the  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences.   But  Uiere  are  others  to  be  found,  who  have 
enjoyed  these  in  a  very  great  measure,  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application 
of  their  thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  God.    It  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  a  surprise  to  others,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this 
number.    But  for  this  let  them  consult  the  king  of  France's  late  envoy  . 
thither(e),  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the  Chinese  themselves(/).  ? 
And  if  we  will  not  believe  La  Loubere,  the  missionaries  of  China,  even  the 
Jesuits  themselves,  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chinese,  do  all,  to  a  man, 
agree,  and  will  convince  us  that  the  sect  of  the  literati,  or  learned,  keeping 
to  the  old  reli^on  of  China,  and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them 
atheists.     [Vid.  Navarette,  in  the  collection  of  voyages,  vol.  i.  and  . 
Historia  cultas  Sinensium.]    And  perhaps  if  we  shomd,  with  attention, 
mmd  the  lives  and  discourse  of  people  not  so  far  off,  we  should  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  manv  m  more  civilized  countries  have  no  very 
strong  and  clear  impressions  or  a  Deity  upon  their  minds;  and  that  the  com- 
plaints of  atheism,  made  firom  the  pulpit,  are  not  without  reason.    And 
though  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefacedly  now ;  yet  per-  * 
haps  we  should  hear  more  than  we  do  of  it  from  others,  dia  not  the  fear  of 
Che  magistrate's  sword,    or  their  neighbour's  censure,  tie  up    people's 
tongues ;  which,  were  the  apprehensions  of  punishment  or  shame  taken 
away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  their  atheism,  as  their  lives  do  (jgr^ 

(a)  Roe  iipud  Thcvenot,  p.  2.  (b)  Jo.  de  Lei7,  c.  16. 

c)  Martiniere  |f  J.  Terry  ^  and  ^.  Ovington  J8|. 

{d)  Relatio  triplex  de  rebus  Indieis  Caaiguarum  *^, 

{e)  La  Loubere  du  Rojaume  da  Siam,  t.  1,  e.  9,  sect  15,  and  e.  20,  sect.  22, 
and  c.  22,  sect.  6. 

(f)  lb.  t.  1.  c.  20,  sect.  4,  and  c.  23. 

(e)  ^"  ^^''  reasoning  of  the  author  against  innate  ideas,  great  blame  hath  been 
laid  ;  because  it  seems  to  inralidate  an  argument  commonly  used  to  prove  thtt 
being  of  a  God,  viz.  universal  consent :  to  vhich  our  author  answers*,  I  think 
that  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  amounts  to  thus 
mueb,  that  the  vastl/  greater  majority  of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 

*  In  his  third  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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Sbct.  9.  But  had  all  mankind,  every  where,  a  notion  of  a  Grod,  (whereof 
jet  history  tells  us  the  contrary)  it  would  not  ftom  thence  follow  that  the 
idea  of  him  was  innate.  For  though  no  nation  were  to  be  found  without  a 
name,  and  some  few  dark  notions  of  him,  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to 
be  natural  impressions  on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of  fire,  or  the 
sun,  heat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they  stand  for  to  be  innate,  be- 
cause the  names  of  those  things,  and  the  ideas  of  them,  are  so  universally 
received  and  known  among  mankind.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  want 
of  such  a  name,  or  the  absence  of  such  a  notion,  out  of  men's  minds,  any 
Argument  against  the  being  of  a  God;  any  more  than  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  there  was  no  loadstone  in  the  world,  because  a  great  part  of  mankind 
had  neither  a  notion  of  any  such  thing,  nor  a  name  ror  it;  or  by  any  show 
of  argument  to  prove,  that  there  are  no  distinct  and  various  species  of 
angels  or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  because  we  have  no  ideas  of  such  dis- 
tinct species,  or  names  for  them:  for  men  being  furnished  with  words,  by 
the  common  language  of  their  own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid  havin? 
some  kind  of  ideas  of  those  things,  whose  names  those  they  converse  with 
have  occasion  frequently  to  mention  to  them.  And  if  they  carry  with  it 
the  notion  of  excellency,  greatness,  or  something  extraordinary;  if  ap- 
prehension and  concernment  accompany  it;  if  the  fear  of  absolute  and  ir- 
resistible power  set  it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper, 
and  spread  the  farther:  especially  if  it  be  such  an  idea  as  is  agreeable  to  tho 
common  light  of  reason,  and  naturally  deduoible  from  every  part  of  our 
knowledge,  as  that  of  a  God  is.  For  the  visible  marks  t>f  extraordinary 
wisdom  and  power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that 
a  rational  creature,  who  will  but  seriously  reflect  on  them,  cannot  miss  the 
discovery  of  a  Deity.  And  the  influence  that  the  discovery  of  such  a  being 
must  necessarily  have  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  have  but  once  heard  of  it,  is 
so  great,  and  carries  such  a  weight  of  thought  and  communication  with  it, 
that  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  be  any 

netoally  believed  a  €k>d ;  that  the  majority  of  the  remainiog  part  hare  not 
aetoally  diabelieved  it ;  and  consequently  those  who  hare  aetnally  opposed  tha 
belief  of  a  God  have  tnily  been  very  few.  So  that  comparinf^  thoae  that  have 
aetoally  ditbeliered,  with  those  who  have  aetoally  beliered  a  God,  their  number 
is  so  inconsiderable,  that  in  respect  of  this  incomparably  greater  majority,  oftfiose 
who  have  owned  tlie  belief  of  a  God,  H  may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  consent 
of  mankind. 

This  is  an  the  universal  consent  which  truth  or  matter  of  fact  wSl  allow ;  and' 
therefore  all  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But  if  any  one  would  ex- 
tend it  fiurther,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if  this  unirersalitj  should  be 
urged  in  a  strict  sense,  not  for  much  the  majority,  but  for  a  general  consent  of 
every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  this  would  make  it  eiiherno 
argument,  or  a  perfectly  useless  and  unnecessary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God, 
such  an  universality  of  consent  is  destroyed  {  and  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God,  what- 
need  of  arguments  to  convince  atheists  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  you  lordship,  were  there  erer  in  the  world  any 
atheists  or  no  }  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of  raising  a  question  about 
the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  questions  it  ?  What  need  of  provisional  argu- 
ments against  a  fault,  from  which  mankind  are  so  wholly  free,  and  which  by  an^ 
nnirersal  consent,  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  secure  from  }  If  you  say  (as  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will)  that  there  have  been  atheists  in  the  world,  then  your 
lordship's  universal  consent  reduces  itself  to  only  a  great  majority  )  and  then, 
make  that  majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  have  said  in  the  place  quoted  by 
your  lordship  leaves  it  in  its  full  force  ;  and  I  have  not  said  one  word  that  does 
in  the  least  invalidste  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  argument  I  was  upon  there, 
was  to  show,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  innate ;  and  to  my  purpose  it  was 
snflicient,  if  there  were'  but  a  less  number  found  in  the  world,  who  had  no  ide«» 
nf  God,  than  your  loi  'ship  will  allow  there  have  been  of  professed  atheists  ;  for 
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where  found  bo  brutish  as  to  want  the  notion  of  a  God,  than  that  they 
should  be  without  any  notion  of  nombers  or  fire. 

Sbct.  10.  The  name  of  Grod  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  express  a  superior,  powerM,  wise,  invisible  being,  the  suitable- 
ness of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of  common  reason,  and  the  interest 
men  will  always  have  tb  mention  it  often,  must  necessarily  spread  it  fiir  and 
wide,  and  continue  it  down  to  all  generations;  though  yet  the  general  re- 
ception of  this  name,  and  some  imperfect  and  unsteady  notions  conveyed 
thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate ; 
but  only  that  they  who  made  the  discovery  had  made  a  right  use  of  their 
reason,  thought  maturely  of  the  causes  of  things,  and  traced  them  to  thrir 
original;  from  whom  other  less  considering  people,  having  once  received  so 
important  a  notion,  it  could  not  easily  be  Tost  again. 

Sbct.  11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion  of  a  God,  were 
it  to  be  found  universally  in  all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally 
acknowledged  by  men  frown  to  maturity  in  all  countries.  For  the 
generality  of  the  acknowTedgiug  of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no 
farther  than  that;  which  if  it  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  idea,  of  God  innate, 
will  as  well  prove  the  idea  of  fire  innate;  smce,  I  think,  it  m&y  be  tnilv 
said,  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world,  who  has  a  notion  of  a  God, 
who  has  not  also  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young 
children  should  be  placed  in  aa  island  where  no  fire  was,  they  would 
certainly  neither  have  any  notion  of  such  a  thing,  nor  name  for  it;  how 
generally  soever  it  were  received  and  known  in  aS  the  world  besides:  and 
perhaps  too  their  apprehensions  would  be  as  &r  removed  fi'om  any  name 
or  notion  of  a  Grod,  Jtill  some  one  among  them  had  emplojf  ed  his  thoughts 
to  inquire  into.the  constitution  and  causes  of  things,  which  would  easily 
lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  God;  which  having  once  taught  to  others,  rea> 
son,  and  the  natural  propensity  of  their  own  thoughts,  would  afterward  pro. 
pagate  and  continue  among  them. 

whataoever  is  innate  mast  be  universal  in  the  ttriotest  sense.  One  exception  Is 
a  sufficient  proof  against  it  So  that  all  that  I  said,  and  which  was  quite  to  ano- 
ther purpose,  did  not  at  all  tend,  nor  can  be  made  use  of,  to  invalidate  the  argu- 
ment for  a  Deity,  g;rounded  on  such  an  universal  consent,  as  your  lordship,  and 
all  that  build  on  it,  must  own ;  which  is  only  a  very  disproportionate  majority  « 
such  an  universal  consent  my  argument  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be 
less  than  you  will  be  pleased  to  allow  it.  Your  lordship  therefore  might,  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  those  declarations  of  good-will  and  favour  you  have  for  the 
-author  of  the  **  Essay  of  Human  UndersUinding,'*  have  spared  the  mentioning 
his  quoting  authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matters  of  fact  to  quite  another  purpose, 
'''as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  Dei^,  from  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind;  since  he  leaves  that  universal  consent  as  entire  and  as  large 
as  you  yourself  do,  or  can  own,  or  suppose  it.  But  here  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
aorry  that  your  lordship  has  given  roe  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of  this 
passage  of  my  book ;  if  there  should  be  any  one  besides  your  lordship,  who 
should  so  far  mistake  it,  as  to  thmk  it  in  the  least  invalidates  the  argument  for  a 
Ood,  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

But  because  you  question  the  credibility  of  those  authors  I  have  quoted,  which 
yon  say  were  very  ill-chosen,  I  will  crave  leave  to  say,  that  he  whom  I  relied  on 
for  his  testimony  concerning  the  Hottentots  of  Soldania,  was  no  less  a  man  than 
an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  England  to  the  Great  Mogtil ;  of  wlfose  rela- 
tion, Monsieur  Thevenot,  no  ill  judge  in  the  case,  had  so  great  an  esteem, 
-that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  translate  into  French  and  publish  it  in  his 
(which  is  counted  no  injudicious)  Collection  of  Travels.  But  to  intercede  with 
jrour  lordship  for  a  little  more  favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  Sir  Thomas 
Roe's  relation  $  Coore,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  could  speak  English, 
assured  Mr  Terry*,  that  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.    Sat  if  he,  too,  have  the 

•  Terry's  Voyage,  p.  17,  M. 
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Sbot.  12.  Suitable  to  Goi'9  goodnesSf  that  aU  men  should  have  an 
idea  of  him^  therefore  naturally  imprinted  by  Am,  answered. — ^Indeed 
it  is  urged,  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God  to, imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  men  characteis  and  notions  of  himself,  and  not  to  leave  them  in 
the  dark  and  doubt  in  so  grand  a  concernment;  and  also  by  that  means  to 
secure  to  himself  the  homage  and  veneration  due  ftom  80  intelligent  a 
creature  as  man ;  and  therefore  he  has  done  it. 

This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more  than  those 
who  use  it  in  this  case  expect  from  it.  For  ir  we  may  conclude  that  God 
hath  done  for  men  all  that  men  shall  judge  is  best  for  them,  because  it  is 
snitaUe  to  his  goodness  so  to  do ;  it  will  prove  not  only  that  God  has  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men  an  idea  of  himself,  but  that  he  hath  plainly 
stamped  there,  in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ou^t  to  know  or  believe  of 
him,  all  that  thev  ooffht  to  do  in  obedience  to  his  will ;  and  that  he  hath 
given  them  a  will  and  auctions  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every 
one  wiU  think  better  for  men,  than  that  they  should  in  the  dark  grope  after 
knowledge,  as  St  Panl  tells  us  all  nations  did  after  God,  Acts  xvii.  27, 
than  that  their  wills  should  clash  with  their  understandings,  and  their  ap^ 
p^tes  cross  their  duty.  The  Romanists  say,  it  is  best  for  men,  and  so 
suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that  there  should  be  an  infallible  judge  of 
eontToversies  on  earth;  and  therefbie  there  is  one.  And  I,  by  the  same 
reason  say,  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man  himself  shodd  be  infidhble. 
i  leave  tnem  to  consider,  whether  by  the  force  of  this  argument  they 
shall  think  that  every  man  is  so.  I  think  it  a  very  ffood  argument  to  sa]f, 
the  infinitely  wise  Gfod  hath  made  it  so;  and  therefore  it  is  best.    But  it 

ill  laok  to  find  no  eredit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  Aiore  faToonble  to 
a  dirine  of  the  ehareh  of  Eoglsnd,  oow  livings,  and  admit  of  his  tettimooy  m 
•onfinnation  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's.  This  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  relation 
of  his  voyage  to  Sarat,  printed  bnt  two  years  siace,  speaking  of  the  same 
people,  has  these  words*:  ^*They  are  sunk  eren  below  idolatry,  are  desti- 
tote  of  both  priest  and  temple,  and,  saving  a  little  show  of  rejoieing,  which 
is  made  at  the  fall  and  new  moon,  have  lost  all  kind  of  reli^ous  devotion. 
Natare  has  so  richly  provided  for  their  eonvenienoe  in  this  life,  that  they  have 
drowned  all  sense  of  the  God  of  it,  and  are  grown  quite  careless  of  the  next" 

But  to  provide  against  the  clearest  evidence  of  atheism  in  these  people,  you 
say,  **  that  the  aeeount  given  of  them  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a  standard 
for  the  sense  of  roaokin<l.**  This,  I  think,  may  pass  for  nothing,  till  some- 
body be  found  that  makes  iiem  to  be  a  standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind. 
All  the  use  I  made  of  them  was  to  show,  that  there  were  men  in  the  world 
that  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God.  But  to  keep  something  like  an  argument 
going,  (for  what  will  not  that  do  })  you  go  near  denying  tliose  Cafers  to  be  men. 
What  else  do  these  words  signify?  **  A  people  so  strangely  bereft  of  common 
sense,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  mankind,  as  appears  by  the 
best  accounts  of  the  Cafers  of  Soldania,  tec.'*  I  hope,  if  any  of  them  were 
called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  past  scruple  that  they  were  men: 
however,  Courvee,  Wewcna,  and  Cowsheda,  and  those  others  who  had  names, 
that  had  no  places  in  your  noinenclator,  would  hardly  pass  muster  with  your 
lordship. 

My  Lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourself  say  here, 
may  be  a  motive  to  joo  to  consider,  that  what  you  have  laid  such  stress  oa 
eoneeming  the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being,  and  the  subject  of  proper- 
ties, amounts  to  nothingfor  the  distinguishing  of  species;  since  you  yourself  own, 
that  there  may  be  individuals,  wherein  there  is  a  common  nature  with  a  parti- 
cular subsistence  proper  to  each  of  them  i  whereby  you  are  so  little  able  to  know 
of  which  of  the  ranks  or  sorts  they  are,  into  which  you  say  God  has  ordei^  be- 
ings, and  which  he  hath  distinguished,  by  essentiid  properties,  that  you  are  in 
doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no. 

*  Mr  Ovington,  p.  49^ 
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Beema  to  me  a  little  too  much  confidence  of  our  own  wisdom  to  say,  <<I 
think  it  best,  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  so;"  and,  in  the  matter  in 
hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from  such  a  topic  that  God  hath  done  so, 
when  certain  experience  shows  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodness  oi 
Crod  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  such  orig'mal  impressions  of 
knowledge,  or  ideas  stamped  on  the  mind :  since  he  hath  furnished  man 
with  those  fiiculties,  which  will  serve  for  the  sufficient  discovery  of  all 
things  requisite  to  the  end  of  such  a  being.  And  I  doubt  not  but  to  show 
that  a  man,  by  the  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may,  without  any  innate 
principles,  attain  a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things  that  concern  him. 
God  having  endued  man  wim  those  facilities  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was 
no  more  obliged  by  his  goodness  to  plant  those  innate  notions  in  his  mind, 
than  that,  having  given  him  reason,  hands,  and  materials,  he  should  build 
him  bridges  or  houses ;  which  some  people  in  the  world,  however  of  sood 
parts,  do  either  totally  want,  or  are  but  ill  provided  of,  as  well  as  oUiers 
are  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and  principles  of  morality ;  or  at  least 
have  but  very  ill  ones.  The  reason  in  both  cases  beinff,  that  they  never 
employed  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  industriously  that  way,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  opinions,  fashions,  and  things  of  their  country, 
as  they  found  them,  without  looking  any  farther.  Had  you  or  I  been  bom 
at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  possibly  our  thou^ts  and  notions  had  not  exceeded 
those  brutish  ones  of  the  Hottentots  that  inhabit  there :  and  had  the  Virginia 
king  Apochancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been,  perhaps,  as 
knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathematician,  as  any  in  it.  The  difier- 
ence  between  him  and  a  more  improved  Englishman  lying  barely  in  this, 
that  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  boimded  within  the  ways,  modes,  and 
notions  of  his  own  country,  and  never  directed  to  any  other  or  farther  in- 
quiries; and  if  he  had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  because  he  pur- 
sued not  those  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

Sect.  13.  Ideas  of  Chd  various  in  different  men. — ^I  grant  that  if  there 
were  any  idea  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  it  should  be  the  notion  of  his  Maker,  as  a  mark  Grod  set  on  his 
own  workmanship,  to  mind  man  of  his  dependence  and  duty ;  and  that  here- 
in should  appear  the  first  instances  of  human  knowledge.  But  how  late  is 
it  before  any  such  notion  is  discoverable  in  children  1  And  when  we  find 
it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble  the  opinion  and  notion  of  the 
teacher,  than  represent  the  true  God  ?  He  that  shall  observe  in  children 
the  progress  whereby  their  mmds  attain  the  knowledge  they  have,  will  think 
that  the  objects  they  do  first  and  most  familiarly  converse  with,  are  those  that 
make  the  first  impressions  on  their  understandings ;  nor  will  he  find  the 
least  footsteps  of  any  other.  It  is  easy  to  take  notice  how  their  thoughts 
enlarge  themselves,  only  as  they  come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater 
variety  of  sensible  objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  tliem  in  their  memories; 
and  to  get  the  skill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and  several  ways  put 
them  together.  How  by  these  means  they  come  to  frame  in  their  minds 
an  idea  men  have  of  a  Deity  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

Sect.  14.  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God  are  the 
characters  and  marks  of  himself,  engraven  on  their  minds  by  his  own  fin- 
ger, when  we  see  that  in  the  same  country,  under  one  and  the  same  name, 
men  have  far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconsistent  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  him?  Their  agreeing  in  a  name  or  sound,  will  scarce 
prove  an  innate  notion  of  him. 

Sect.  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Deity  could  they  have, 
who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  himdreds?  Every  deity  that  they 
owned  above  one  was  an  infallible  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  him,  and 
a  proof  that  they  had  no  true  notion  of  Grod,  where  unity,  infinity,  and 
eternity,  were  excluded.  To  which,  if  we  add  their  ^oss  conceptions  of 
torporeity,  expressed  in  their  images  and  representations  of  their  deities ; 
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the  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lusts,  quarrels,  and  other  mean  qualities 
attrihuted  by  them  to  their  gods  ;  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  think,  that 
the  heathen  world,  i.  e.  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  had  such  ideas  of 
God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himself  out  of  care  that  they  should  not  be  mis- 
taken about  him,  was  author  of.  And  this  universality  of  consent,  so 
much  argued,  if  it  prove  any  native  impressions,  it  will  be  only  this, 
that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  speaking  the  same  language, 
a  name  for  himself,  but  not  any  idea:  since  those  people,  who  agreed  in 
the  name,  had  at  the  same  time  far  different  apprehensions  about  the 
thin?  signified.  If  they  say,  that  the  variety  of  deities  worshipped  by  the 
heaUien  world  were  but  figurative  ways  of  expressing  the  several  attributes 
of  that  incomprehensible  being,  or  several  parts  of  his  providence ;  I  an- 
swer, what  they  might  be  in  their  original  I  will  not  here  inquire ;  but  that 
they  were  so  in  the  thoughts  of  the  vulgor,  I  think  nobody  will  affirm. 
And  he  that  will  consult  the  voyage  of  the  bishop  of  Beryte.  c.  13,  (not  to 
mention  other  testimonies)  will  find  that  the  theology  of  the  Siamites 
professedly  owns  a  plurality  of  gods :  or  as  the  Abbe  de  Choisy  more  judi- 
ciously remarks,  in  his  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  ]^,  it  consists  properly 
in  acknowledging  no  God  at  aU. 

If  it  be  said,  that  wise  men  of  all  nations  came  to  have  true  conceptions 
of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant  it.    But  then  this, 

First,  Excludes  universality  of  consent  in  any  thing  but  the  name ;  for 
'those  wise  men  being  very  few,  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  this  universality 
is  very  nairow. 

Secondly,  It  se^ns  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  truest  and  best  no- 
tions men  had  of  God,  were  not  mnprinted,  but  acquired  by  thought  and 
meditation,  and  a  right  use  of  their  faculties :  since  the  wise  and  considerate 
men  of  the  world,  by  a  right  and  careful  employment  of  their  thoufifhts  and 
reason,  attained  true  notions  in  this,  as  well  as  other  things ;  whilst  the 
la^y  and  inconsiderate  part  of  men,  making  far  the  greater  number,  took 
up  their  notions  by  chance,  from  common  tradition  and  vul^  conceptions, 
'without  much  beating  their  heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to 
think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  because  all  wise  men  had  it,  virtue,  too, 
most  be  innate,  for  that  also  wise  men  have  always  had. 

Sbct.  16.  This  was  evidently  the  case  of  all  GentUism :  nor  hath  even 
among  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknowledge  but  one  God, 
this  doctrine,  and  the  care  taken  in  those  nations  to  teach  men  to  have  true 
notions  of  aCiod,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  men  to  have  the  same  and  the 
true  ideas  of  him.  How  many,  even  among  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to 
fiincy  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  sitting  in  heaven ;  and  to  have  many  other  ab- 
surd and  nmSt  conceptions  of  him  ?  Christians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had 
whole  sects  ovming  and  contending  earnestly  for  it,  and  that  the  Deity 
was  corporeal,  ana  of  hmnan  shape :  and  though  we  find  few  among  us 
who  profess  themselves  anthropomorphites,  (thous^h  some  I  have  met  with 
that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it  his  husiness,  may  find  among 
the  ignorant  and  uninstructed  Christians,  many  of  that  opinion.  Talk  but 
with  country  people,  of  almost  any  age,  or  young  people  of  almost  any 
condition ;  and  you  shall  find,  that  though  the  name  of  God  be  fi^quently 
in  their  mouths,  yet  the  notions  they  apply  this  name  to  are  so  odd,  low, 
and  pitiful,  that  nobody  can  imagine  they  were  taught  by  a  rational  man, 
much  less  that  thejr  were  characters  written  by  the  finger  of  Grod  himself. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  has 
given  US  minds  unfurnished  with  these  ideas  of  himself,  than  that  he  hath 
sent  OS  into  the  world  with  bodies  unclothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art  or 
■kill  bom  with  us:  for,  being  fitted  with  faculties  to  attain  these,  it  is  want 
of  industry  and  consideration  in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  have 
f hem  not.    It  is  as  ceitam  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  opposite  angles^ 
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made  by  t^e  interBection  of  two  strait  lines,  are  equal.  There  was  never 
any  rational  creature,  that  set  himself  sincerely  to  examine  the  truth  ot 
these  propositions,  that  could  fail  to  assent  to  them ;  though  yet  it  be  past 
doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who,  having  not  applied  their  thoughts 
that  way,  are  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  one  tliink 
fiu  to  call  this,  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  extent)  universal  consent,  such 
an  one  I  easily  allow ;  but  such  an  universal  consent  as  this,  proves,  not  the 
idea  of  God,  any  more  than  it  does  the  idea  of  such  angles,  innate. 

Sect.  17.  If  the  idea  of  God  be  not  mna/e,  no  other  can  be  supposedin- 
na^e.— Since,  then,  though  the  knowledge  of  a  God  be  the  most  natiuraJ 
discovery  of  human  reason,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not  innate,  as,  I  think, 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  said ;  I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  another 
idea  found,  that  can  pretend  to  it :  since,  if  God  hath  set  any  impression, 
any  character,  on  the  understanding  of  men,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect 
it  should  have  been  some  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  himself,  as  far  hb  our  weak 
capacities  were  capable  to  receive  so  incomprehensible  and  infinite  an  ob- 
ject. But  our  minds  being  at  first  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are  most 
concerned  to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all  other  innate  char- 
acters. I  must  own,  as  far  as  I  can  olMserve,  I  can  find  none,  and  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

Sect.  18.  Idea  of  substance  not  innate. — ^I  confess  there  is  another  idea, 
which  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general 
tidk,  as  if  they  had  it ;  and  that  is  the  ideaofsubstance,  which  we  neither  have, 
nor  can  have,  by  sensation  or  reflection.  If  nature  took  care  to  provide 
us  any  idea^,  we  might  well  expect  they  should  be  such  as  by  our  own 
ftculties  we  cannot  procure  to  ourselves ;  but  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that 
since  by  those  ways,  whereby  our  ideas  are  brought  into  our  min  js,  this 
is  not,  we  have  no  such  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by 
the  word  substance,  but  only  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not 
what,  t.  e.  of  something  whereof  we  have  no  particular  distinct  positive 
idea,  which  we  tak6  to  be  the  substratum,  or  support,  of  those  ideas  we 
know. 

Sect.  19.  No  propositions  can  be  innate,  since  no  ideas  are  innate, — 
Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate,  either  speculative  or  practical,  principles, 
it  may,  with  as  much  probability,  be  said,  that  a  man  hath  100/.  sterling  in 
his  pocket,  and  yet  denied  that  he  hath  either  penny,  shilling,  crown,  or  any 
other  coin  out  of  which  the  smn  is  to  be  made  up,  as  to  thmk  that  certain 
propositions  are  innate,  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are,  can  by  no 
means  be  supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  reception  and  assent  that  is 
given  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  them  are  innate : 
for  in  many  CAses,  however  the  ideas  came  there,  the  assent  to  words, 
expressing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas,  will  necessarily 
follow.  Every  one,  that  hath  a  true  idea  of  God  and  worship,  will  assent 
to  this  proposition,  '^  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,*'  when  expressed  in  a 
language  he  understands :  and,  every  rational  man,  that  hath  not  thought 
on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to  assent  to  this  proposition  to-morrow ;  and 
yet  millions  of  men  may  be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or  both  those  ideas 
to-day.  For  if  we  will  allow  savages  and  most  country  people  to  have 
ideafl  of  God  and  worship,  (which  conversation  with  them  will  not  make 
one  forward  to  believe,)  yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  supposed  to  have 
those  ideas,  which  thererore  they  must  begin  to  have  some  time  or  other: 
and  then  they  will  begin  to  assent  to  that  proposition,  and  make  very  lit- 
tle question  of  it  ever  ailer.  But  such  an  assent  upon  hearing,  no  more 
proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  than  it  does  that  one  bon.  blind  (with  cataracts, 
which  will  be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  idea^  of  the  son,  or 
light,  or  saffron,  or  yellow ;  because,  when  his  sight  is  cleared,  he  will  cer- 
tamly  assent  to  this  proposition,  '<  that  the  sun  is  lucid,  or  that  saffron  is 
yellow;*'  and,  therefore,  if  such  an  assent  upon  hearing  cannot  prove  the 
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ideas  innate,  it  can  moch  leas  the  propoeitionB  made  up  of  those  m 
If  they  have  any  innate  ideas*  I  would  be  g^  to  be  told  what,  and  how 
many,  they  are. 

SscT.  20.  No  innate  idmu  in  the  memanf. — ^To  which  let  me  add:  il 
there  be  any  innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  the  nund,  which  the  mind  does  not 
actually  think  on,  they  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from  thence  must 
be  brought  into  view  by  remembrance :  «.  e.  must  be  known,  when  they 
are  remembered  to  have  been  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,  unless  remem* 
orance  can  be  without  remembrance.  For  to  remember  ia  to  perceive  any 
thing  with  memory,  or  with  a  consciousness  that  it  was  known  or  perceived 
before:  without  this,  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  is  new,  and  not  re- 
membered ;  this  consciousness  of  its  having  been  in  the  mind  before,  being  that 
which  distinguishes  remembering  from  aB  other  ways  of  thinking.  What. 
ever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind  was  never  in  the  mind.  What- 
ever idea  is  in  the  mind,  is  either  an  actual  perception,  or  else,  having  been 
an  actual  preception,  is  so  in  the  mind,  that  by  the  memory  It  can  be  made 
an  actual  perception  again.  Whenever  there  is  the  actual  perception  of 
an  idea  without  memorjr,  the  idea  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown 
before  to  the  understanding.  Whenever  the  memory  brings  any  idea  into 
actual  view,  it  is  with  a  consciousness  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and. 
was  not  wholly  a  stranfjer  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be  not  so,  I  appeal 
to  every  one's  observation  ;  and  then  I  desire  an  instance  of  an  idea,  pre- 
tended to  be  innate,  which  (before  any.  impression  of  it,  by  wa^  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned)  an^  one  could  revive  and  remember  as  an  idea  he  had 
formerly  known;  without  which  consciousness  of  a  former  perception 
there  is  no  remembrance ;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  without 
that  consciousness,  is  not  remembered,  or  comes  not  out  of  the  memory,  nor 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  before  that  appearance :  for  what  is  not  either 
actually  in  view,  or  in  the  memorv,  is  in* the  mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one 
as  if  it  had  never  been  there.  Suppose  a  child  had  the  use  of  his  eyes,  till 
he  knows  and  distinffuishes  colours  ;  but  then  cataracts  shut  the  windows, 
and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  per- 
fectly loees  all  memory  of  the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.  This  was  the 
case  of  a  blind  man  I  once  talked  with,  who  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more  notion  of  colours  than  one  bom  blmd. 
I  ask,  whether  any  one  can  say  this  manhad  then  any  ideas  of  colours  in  his 
mind,  any  more  than  one  bom  blind?  And  I  think  nobody  will  say  that 
either  of  them  had  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  colours  at  all.  His  cataracts  are 
couched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  remembers  not)  of  colours, 
de  novo,  by  his  restored  sight,  conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any 
consciousness  of  a  former  acquaintance :  and  these  now  he  can  revive  and 
call  to  mind  in  the  daric.  In  this  case  all  these  ideas  of  colours,  which 
when  out  of  view  can  be  revived  with  a  consciousness  of  a  former  acquain- 
tance, being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said  to  be  in  the  mind.  The 
QM  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever  idea,  being  not  actually  in  view,  is  in 
the  mind,  is  there  only  bv  being  in  the  memory ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the 
memory,  it  is  not  in  the  mind ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  memory,  it  cannot  by  the 
memory  be  brought  into  actual  view,  without  a  perception  that  it  comes 
out  of  the  memory;  which  is  this,  that  it  had  been  known  before,  and  is 
BOW  remembered.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  they  must  be  in 
the  memory,  or  else  no  where  in  the  mind ;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memory, 
they  can  be  revived  without  any  impression  from  without ;  and  whenever 
they  are  brought  into  the  mind,  they  are  remembered,  t.  s.  they  bring  with 
them  a  perception  of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to  it.  This  being  a  con- 
stant and  distin^shing  difierence  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not  in 
the  memory,  or  in  the  mind ;  that  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  whenever  it 
appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before ;  and  what  is  in  the 
memory,  or  in  the  mind,  whenever  it  is  suggested  by  the  memory,  appears  not 
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to  be  new,  bat  the  mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  wa^  there  before. 
By  this  it  may  ba'tried,  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas  in  die  mind,  be- 
fore impression  from  sensation  or  reflection.  I  would  fain  meet  with  the 
man  who,  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  or  at  any  other  time,  re- 
membered any  one  of  them;  and  to  whom,  after  he  was  born,  they  were 
nevf.T  new.  If  any  one  will  say,  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind  that  are  not 
in  the  memory,  I  desire  him  to  explain  himself,  and  make  what  he  says 
intelligible. 

Sect.  21.  Principles  not  innate,  because  of  little  use,  or  little  ceT' 
tomfy.-^Besides  what  I  have  already  said,  there  is  another  reason  why  I 
doubt  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  principles  are  innate.  I  that  am 
fbUy  persuaded  that  the  infinitely  wise  God  made  all  things  in  perfect 
wisdom,  cannot  satisfy  myself  why  he  should  be  supposed  to  print  upon  the 
minds  of  men  some  universal  principles ;  whereof  those  that  are  pretended 
innate,  and  concern  speculation,  are  of  no  great  use ;  and  those  that  con- 
cern practice  not  self  evident:  and  neither  of  them  distinguishable  ^m 
some  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpose  should 
characters  be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  finger  of  Grod,  which  are  not 
clearer  there  than  those  which  are  afterwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be  distin- 
guished fix)m  them  1  If  any  one  thinks  there  are  such  innate  ideas  and  pro- 
positions, which  by  their  clearness  and  usefulness  are  distinguishable  firom 
all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind,  and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard 
matter  for  him  to  tell  ns  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit 
judge  whether  they  be  so  or  no ;  since  if  there  be  such  innate  ideas  and  im- 
pressions, plainly  difiTerent  from  all  other  perceptions  and  knowledge, 
every  one  will  find  it  true  in  himself.  Of  the  evidence  of  these  supposed 
innate  maxims  I  have  spoken  already;  of  their  usefulness  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  more  hereafter. 

Sbot.  22.  Difference  of  men^s  discoveries  depends  upon  the  different 
amplication  of  their  f  acuities. -^To  conclude :  some  ideas  forwardly  ofSer 
themselves  to  all  men's  understandings ;  some  sorts  of  truth  result  firom  any 
ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into  propositions ;  other  truths  require 
a  train  of  idetui  placed  in  order,  a  due  comparing  of  them,  and  deductions 
made  with  attention,  before  they  can  be  discovered  and  assented  to. 
Some  of  the  first  sort,  because  of  their  ^neral  and  easy  reception,  have 
been  mistaken  fi)r  innate ;  but  the  truth  is,  ideas  and  notions  are  no  more 
bom  with  us  than  arts  and  sciences,  though  some  of  them  indeed  offer 
themselves  to  our  fkcullies  more  readily  than  others,  and  therefore  are  more 
generally  received;  though  that  too  be  according  as  the  organs  of  our 
bodies  and  powers  of  our  minds  happen  to  be  employed:  God  having  fitted 
men  with  faculties  and  means  to  discover,  receive,  and  retain  truths,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  employed.  The  great  difference  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  notions  of  mankind  is  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  fiusulties 
to ;  whilst  some  (and  those  the  most)  taking  things  upon  trust,  misem- 
ploy their  power  of  assent,  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates 
and  dominion  of  others  in  doctrines,  which  it  is  their  duty  carefiilly  to  ex- 
amine, and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  swallow ;  others,  employ* 
ing  their  thoughts  only  about  some  few  things,  grow  acquainted  sufficiently 
with  them,  attain  great  degrees  of  knowled^  in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of 
all  other,  having  never  let  their  thoughts  loose  in  the  search  of  other  in- 
quiries. Thus,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  and  I  think  more  evident  than 
many  of  those  propositions  that  go  forprinciples ;  and  yet  there  are  millions, 
however  expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all,  because  they 
never  set  their  thoughts  on  work  about  such  angles  ;  and  he  that  certainly 
knows  this  proposition,  may  yet  be  utterly  Ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  pro- 
positions, in  mathematics  itself,  which  are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this,  be- 
ctose,  in  his  search  of  those  mathematical  truths,  he  stopped  his  thougfata 
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short,  and  wont  not  so  far.  The  same  may  happen  concerning  the  notions 
^e  have  of  the  being  of  a  Deity;  for  thougn  there  be  no  truth  which  a  man 
may  more  evidently,  make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence  of  a  God,  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  tilings  as  he  finds  them,  in  this  world, 
as  they  minister  to  his  pleasures  and  passions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little 
farther  into  the  causes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  pursue  the 
thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention,  may  live  long  without  an) 
notion  of  such  a  being.  And  if  any  person  hath  by  talk  put  such  a  notioi. 
into  his  head,  he  may  perhaps  believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never  examined  it, 
his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfecter  than  his,  who  having  been  told  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon 
trust,  without  examining  the  demonstration ;  and  may  yield  his  assent  as  a 
probable  opinion,  but  hath  no  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it ;  which  yet  his 
faculties,  if  carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  »clear  and  evident  to 
him.  But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  show  how  much  our  knowledge  depends 
upon  the  right  use  of  those  poweiis  nature  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  and  how 
little  upon  such  innate  principles,  as  are  in  vain  supposed  to  be  in  all  man- 
kind for  their  direction ;  which  all  men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were 
there,  or  else  they  would  be  there  to  no  purpose ;  and  which,  since  all  men 
do  not  know,  nor  can  distinguish  from  other  adventitious  truths,  we  may 
well  conclude  there  are  no  such. 

8ect.  23.  Men  must  think  mnd  know  for  themselves, — What  censure, 
doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt 
to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and  certainty,  I  can- 
not tell ;  I  persuade  myself,  at  least,  that  the  way  I  have  pursued,  beinff 
conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foundations  surer.  This,  I  am  certain,  I 
nave  not  made  it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority  m  the 
ensuing  discourse :  truth  has  been  my  only  aim,  and  wherever  that  has  ap- 
peared to  lead,  my  thoughts  have  impartially  followed,  without  minding 
whether  the  footsteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.  Not  that  I  want  a 
due  respect  to  other  men's  opinions ;  but  after  all,  the  greatest  reverence  is 
due  to  truth:  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  say  that  per- 
haps we  should  make  greater  progress  in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  con- 
templative knowledge  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  consideration 
of  things  them'selves,  and  made  use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than  other 
men's  to  find  it;  for  I  think  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  see  with  other 
men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other  men's  understandings.  So  much  as  we 
ounelves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we  pos- 
sess of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinioijs  in 
ofur  brains  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to 
be  true.  What  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety ;  whilst  we 
give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ 
our  own  reason  to  understand  those  truths  which  gave  them  reputation. 
Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man,  but  nobody  ever  thought  him  so, 
because  he  blindly  embraced,  and  confidently  vented,  the  opinions  of  another. 
And  if  the  taking  up  of  another's  principles,  without  examining  them,  made 
not  him  a  philosopher,  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  make  any  body  else  so.  In 
the  sciences,  every  one  has  so  mnch  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends ; 
what  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  trust,  are  but  shreds  ;  which,  how- 
ever well  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  considerable  addition  to  his  stock  who 
gathers  them.  Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy-money,  though  it  were 
gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust 
when  it  comes  to  use. 

Sbct.  34.  Whence  the  opinion  of  innate  principles, — When  men  have 
found  some  general  propositions,  that  coula  not  be  doubted  of  as  soon  as 
understood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  short  and  easy  way  to  conclude  them  innate. 
This  being  once  received,  it  eased  the  lazy  from  the  pains  of  search,  and 
stopped  the  inquiry  of  the  doubtful  concerning  all  that  was  once  styled  in- 
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nate.  And  it  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  those  who  affected  to  be 
masters  and  teachers,  to  make  this  the  principle  of  principles,  *'  that  princi- 
ples must  not  be  questioned :"  for  havm£r  once  established  this  tenet,  that 
there  are  innate  principles,  it  put  their  fbllowera  upon  a  necessity  of  receiv- 
iL'^  some  doctrines  as  such ;  which  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  use  of 
their  own  reason  and  judgment,  and  put  them  upon  believing  and  taking 
them  upon  trust,  without  ^Lrther  examination :  in  which  posture  of  blind 
credulity  they  miffht  be  more  easily  governed  by,  and  made  useful  to,  some 
sort  of  men,  who  nad  the  skill  and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them.  Nor 
18  it  a  smalJ  power  it  gives  one  man  over  another,  to  have  the  authority  to 
be  the  dictator  of  principles,  and  teacher  of  unauestionable  truths ;  and  to 
make  a  man  swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle  which  may  serve  to  his 
purpose  who  teacheth  them ;  whereas,  had  they  examined  the  ways  where- 
by men  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  universal  truths,  they  would  have 
fbimd  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  being  of  things  them- 
selves, when  duly  considered;  and  that  they  were  discovered  by  the  appli- 
cation of  those  faculties  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to  receive  and  judge  of 
them,  when  duly  employed  about  them. 

Sect.  25.  Concltuian. — ^To  show  how  the  understanding  proceeds  here- 
in, is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse;  which  I  shall  proceed  to,  when 
I  have  first  premised,  that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to  those  foundations 
which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true  ones  whereon  to  establish  those  notions 
we  can  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  necessary  for  me  to  ^ve 
an  account  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate  principles.  And  emce 
the  arguments  which  are  against  them  do  some  of  them  nse  from  common 
received  opinions,  I  have  been  forced  to  take  several  things  for  granted, 
which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whose  task  it  is  to  show  the  false- 
hood or  improbability  of  any  tenet:  it  happening  in  controversial  discourses 
as  it  does  in  assaultmg  of  towns,  where,  if  the  ground  be  but  firm  whereon 
the  batteries  are  erected,  there  is  no  farther  inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrow- 
ed, nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  so  it  affords  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. But  in  the  future  part  of  this  discourse,  designing  to  raise  an  edifice 
uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  as  fiir  as  my  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation will  assist  me,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on  such  a  basis,  that  I  shall  not 
need  to  shore  it  up  with  props  and  buttresses,  leaning  on  borrowed  or 
begged  foundations ;  or  at  least,  if  mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  I  will 
endeavour  it  shall  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I  warn 
the  reader  not  to  expect  undeniable  cogent  demonstrations,  unless  I  may  be 
allowed  the  privilege,  not  seldom  assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  princi- 
ciples  for  mnted ;  and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonstrate  too.  All 
that  I  shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on,  is,  that  I  can  only  appeal  to 
men's  own  nnprejudiced  experience  and  observation,  whether  they  be  true 
or  no ;  and  this  is  enough  for  a  man  who  professes  no  more  than  to  lay 
down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  conjectures  concerning  a  subject  lying 
somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an  unbiassed  inquiry 
after  truth. 
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BOOK   II. 

OF  IDEAS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OF  IDEAS  IN   GENERAL,   AND  THEIR  ORIGINAL. 

Sbgt.  1.  Idea  i$  the  object  of  thinking, — Eveir  man  beinff  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which  his  mind  is  applied  i£out  whilst 
thinkin|^,  being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  past  doubt,  that  men  have  in 
their  mmds  several  ideas,  such  as  are  those  expressed  by  the  words  white- 
ness, hardness,  sweetness,  thinking,  motion,  man,  elephant,  army,  drun- 
kenness, and  others.  It  is  in  the  first  place  then  to  be  inquired,  how  he 
comes  b^  them.  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas 
and  origmal  characters  stamped  upon  their  minds  in  their  very  first  being. 
This  opinion  I  have,  at  large,  examined  already ;  and  I  suppose,  what  I 
have  said,  in  the  foregoing  book,  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted,  when 
I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and 
by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  ma^  come  into  the  mind;  for  which  I  shall 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  observation  and  experience. 

SBC7r.2.  AU  ideas  come  from  sensation  or  reflection, — ^Let  us  then  suppose 
the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any 
ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be  fiunished  1  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store 
which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an 
almost  .endless  variety  1  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and 
knowledge  1  To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  experience ;  in  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  (bunded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our 
observation  employed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the 
internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves, 
is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with  all  the  materials  of  thinking. 
These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we 
have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring. 

Sbct.  8.  The  objects  of  sensation  one  source  of  ideas, — ^First,  Our 
senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind 
several  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them :  and  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas 
we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all 
those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities ;  which,  when  I  say  the  senses  con- 
vey into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they,  firom  external  objects,  convey  into  the  mind 
what  produces  there  those  perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of  the 
ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to 
the  understanding,  I  cdl  bbmsation. 

SscT.  4.  The  operations  of  our  minds  the  other  source  of  them,-^ 
Secondly,  The  other  fountain  firom  which  experience  fiimisheth  the  un- 
derstanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind 
within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got,  which  operations, 
when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  under- 
standing with  another  set  of  idea,  which  could  not  be  hiid  from  things  with- 
out; and  such  are  preception,  thinking,  doubting,  believing,  reasoning, 
knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  diflferent  actings  of  our  own  minds ;  which  we 
being  conscious  of  and  observingin  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our 
understandings  as  distinct  ideas  as  we  do  firom  bodies  affecting  our  senses. 
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ThiB  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be 
not  sense,  as  having*  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like 
it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense,  but  as  I  call  the 
other  sensation,  so  I  call  this,  reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords  bein^  such 
only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself.  By 
reflection,  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I  would  be  undeN 
6too€l  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  and 
the  manner  of  them ;  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these 
operations  in  the  understanding.  These  two,  I  say,  viz.  external  materia* 
things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  with- 
in, as  the  objects  of  reflection ;  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  operations  here  I  use  in  a 
large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about, 
its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  is 
the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arising  from-  any  thought. 

Sect.  5.  AU  our  ideas  are  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. — The  un- 
derstanding seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  any  ideas, 
which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two.  External  objects  furnish 
the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are  all  those  different 
perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  and  the  mind  fiimishes  the  understand- 
ing with  ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them  and  their  several 
modes,  combinations,  and  relations,  we  shall  find  to  contain  all  our  who)e 
stock  of  ideas ;  -and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  which  did  not  come 
in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts,  and 
thoroughly  search  into  his  understanding ;  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whe- 
ther all  the  original  ideas  he  has  there  are  any  other  than  of  the  objects  of 
his  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind,  considered  as  objects  of  his  re- 
flection ;  and  how  great  a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodg- 
ed there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see  that  he  has  not  any  idea  m 
his  mind,  but  what  one  of  these  two  have  imprinted ;  though  perhaps  with 
infinite  variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  understanding,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter. 

Sect.  6.  Observable  in  children, — ^He  that  attentively  considers  the 
state  of  a  child,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world,  will  have  little  reason  to 
think  him  stored  with  plenty  of  ideas,  that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future 
knowledge :  it  is  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be  furnished  with  them.  And 
though  the  ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  qualities  imprint  themselves  before 
the  memory  begins  to  keep  a  register  of  time  or  order,  yet  it  is  often  so  late 
before  some  unusual  qualities  come  in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  men  that 
cannot  recollect  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  if  it 
were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  might  be  so  ordered  as  to  have  but  a 
very  few  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a  man.  But 
all  that  are  born  into  the  world  being  surrounded  with  bodies  that  per- 
petually and  diversely  affect  them,  vanety  of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taiken 
of  it  or  no,  are  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  colours  are 
busy  at  lumd  evei^  where,  when  the  eye  is  but  open ;  sounds  and  some 
tangible  qualities  fail  not  to  solicit  their  proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance 
to  the  mind;  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  easily,  that  if  a  child  were 
kept  in  a  place  where  he  never  saw  any  other  but  black  and  white  till  he 
were  a  man,  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet  or  green,  than  he  that 
from  his  childhood  never  tasted  an  oyster  or  a  pine-apple  hss  of  those  par- 
ticular relishes. 

Sect.  7.  Men  are  differently  furnished  with  these,  according'  to  the 
different  objects  they  converse  with, — Men  then  come  to  be  furnished 
with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  without,  according  as  the  objects  they 
converse  with  afford  greater  or  less  variety ;  and  from  the  operations  oi 
their  minds  within,  according  as  they  more  or  less  reflect  on  them.     Foi 
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thouffh  ne  that  contemplates  the  operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have  plain 
andclear  ideas  of  them ;  jet,  unless  he  turns  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  cod. 
aiders  them  attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all 
the  operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed  therein,  than  he  will 
have  idl  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landscape,  or  of  the  parts  and  motions 
of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention  heed  all  the 
parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  clock  may  be  so  placed,  that  they  may  come  in 
his  way  every  day ;  but  yet  he  wiU  have  but  a  confiised  idea  of  all  the  parts 
they  are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himself  with  attention  to  consider  them 
each  in  particular. 

Sect.  8.  Ideas  of  reflection  later,  because  they  need  attention. — ^And 
hence  we  see  the  reason,  why  it  is  pretty  late  before  most  children  get  ideas 
of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds:  and  some  have  not  any  very  clear  or 
perfect  ideas  of  the  greatest  part  (^them  all  their  lives :  because,  though  they 
pass  there  continuaBy,  yet,  like  floating  visions,  they  make  not  deep  impres- 
sions enough  to  leave  in  the  mind  clear,  distinct,  lasting  ideas,  till  the  un- 
derstanding turns  inward  upon  itself,  reflects  on  its  own  operations,  and 
makes  them  the  oligects  ofits  own  contemplation.  Children,  when  they  come 
first  into  it,  are  surrounded  with  a  world  of  new  things,  which,  by  a  con- 
stant solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the  mind  constantly  to  them,  forward 
to  take  notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  changing 
objects.  Thus  the  first  years  are  usually  employed  and  diverted  in  looking 
abroad.  Men's  business  in  them  is  to  acquaiht  themselves  with  what  is 
to  be  found  without:  and  so  growing  up  in  a  constant  attention  to  outward 
sensation,  seldom  make  any  considerable  reflection  on  what  passes  within 
them,  until  they  come  to  be  of  riper  years;  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all. 

Sect.  9.  The  sonl  begins  to  have  ideas,  when  it  begins  to  perceive.-^ 
To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any  ideas,  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to> 
perceive?  having  ideas,  and  perception,  being  the  same  thing.  I  know  it 
IS  an  opinion,  that  the  sotd  always  thinks,  and  that  it  has  the  actual  per- 
ception of  ideas  in  itself  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists ;  and  that  actual 
thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul  as  actual  extension  is  ttom  the 
oody ;  which,  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a  man's  ideas  is  the 
same  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  his  soul :  for  by  this  account  soul 
and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension,  will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the 
same  time. 

Sect.  10.  The  soul  thinks  not  ahoays,  for  this  wants  proof. — But 
whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with,  or  some 
time  after  the  first  rudiments  of  organization,  or  the  beginnings  of  life  in 
the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  better  thought  of  that 
matter.  I  confess  myself  to  have  one  of  those  dull  souls,  that  doth  not  per- 
ceive itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas,  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  ne- 
cessary fer  the  sonl  always  to  think,  than  for  the  body  always  to  move ;  the 
perception  of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the 
body,  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations.  And,  therefore,  though 
thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always  thinking,  always  in  ac- 
tion. That,  perhaps,  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  and  Preserver  of 
things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite 
being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man.  We  know  certainly,  by  experience, 
that  we  sometimes  think,  and  thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that 
there  is  something  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think :  but  whether  that  sub- 
stance  perpetually  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  ferther  assured  than  experi- 
ence informs  us.  For  to  say  that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul, 
and  inseparable  fixim  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not  to  prove  it  by 
reason ;  which  is  necessary  to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition. 
But  whether  this,  '*  that  the  soul  always  thinks,"  be  a  self-evident  proposi- 
ion,  that  every  body  assents  to  at  first  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind.    It 
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IB  doubted  whether  I  thought  at  all  last  ni^  or  no ;  the  question  being  abr  ut 
a  matter  of  &ct,  it  is  beg^ng  it  to  bring,  as  a  proof  for  it,  an  hypotheaic, 
wliich  ifl  the  votj  thing  in  diRpute ;  by  which  way  one  may  prove  any  thing . 
and  it  is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats,  think ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past  doubt,  that  my  watch  thought  all  last 
night.  But  he  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to  build  his  hypothesis 
on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible  experience,  and  not  presume 
on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypothesis:  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it 
to  be  so :  which  way  of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily 
think  all  last  night,  because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  though  I  my- 
self cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  so. 

But  men  in  love  with  their  opmions  may  not  only  suppose  what  is  in 
question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of  fact.  How  else  could  any  one  make 
it  an  inference  of  mine,  '*  that  a  thing  is  not,  because  we  are  not  sensible  of 
it  in  our  sleep  V  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  a  man,  because  he  is  not 
sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep :  but  I  do  say,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking 
or  sleeping,  without  being  sensible  of  it.  Our  being  sensible  of  it,  is  not 
necessary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts:  and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them 
it  will  always  be  necessary,  till  we  can  think  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

Sbct.  11.  It  is  not  always  conscious  ofit.-^l  fprant  that  the  soul  in  a 
waking  man  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  being 
awake :  but  whether  sleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an  affection  of  the 
whole  man,  mind  as  well  ai  body,  maybe  worth  a  waking  man's  considenu 
tion ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive  that  any  thing  should  think,  and  not  be  con- 
scious of  it.  If  the  soul  doth  think  in  a  sleeping  man  without  being  con. 
scions  of  it,  I  ask,  whether,  during  such  thinking,  it  has  any  pleasure  or  pain, 
or  is  capable  of  happiness  or  misery  1  I  am  sure  the  man  is  not,  any  more 
than  the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  be  happy  or  miserable,  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  seems  to  me  utterly  inconsistent  and  impossible.  Or  if  it  be 
possible  that  the  soul  can,  whilst  Uie  body  is  sleeping,  have  its  thinking,  en- 
joyments and  concerns,  its  pleasure  or  pain  apart,  which  the  man  is  not 
conscious  of,  nor  partakes  in ;  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  asleep,  and  So- 
crates awake,  is  not  the  same  person ;  but  his  soul  when  he  sleeps,  and  Bo- 
rates the  man,  consisting  of  boNcly  and  soul  when  he  is  waking,  are  two  per- 
sons ;  since  waking  Socrates  has  no  knowledge  of,  or  concernment  for,  that 
happiness  or  misery  of  his  soul  which  it  eujoys  alone  by  itself  whilst  ^e  sleepSi 
without  perceiving  any  thine  of  it,  any  more  than  he  has  for  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  man  in  the  uidies,  whom  he  knows  not.  For  if  we  take 
wholly  away  all  consciousness  of  our  actions  and  sensations,  especially  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  concernment  that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to 
know  wherein  to  place  personal  identity. 

Sect.  12.  If  a  sleeping  man  thinks  without  knowing  itf  the  sleeping 
and  waking  man  are  twopersons, — ^*' The  soul,  during  sound  sleep,  thinks," 
ray  these  men.  Whilst  it  thinks  and  perceives,  it  is  capable  certainly  of 
those  of  deligjht  or  trouble,  as  well  as  any  other  perceptions ;  aiid  it  must 
necessarily  be  conscious  of  its  own  perceptions.  But  it  has  all  this  apart ; 
the  sleeping  man,  it  is  plain,  is  conscious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us 
suppose  then  that  the  soul  of  Castor,  while  he  is  sleeping,  retired  from  his 
tody,  which  is  no  impossible  supposition  for  the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with, 
who  so  liberally  allow  life,  without  a  thinking  soul,  to  aU  other  animals. 
These  men  cannot  then  judge  it  impossible  or  a  contradiction,  that  the  body 
should  live  without  the  soul ;  nor  that  the  soul  should  subsist  and  think,  or 
havf^  perception,  even  perception  of  happiness  or  misery,  without  the  body. 
Let  us  then,  as  J  say,  suppose  the  soul  of  Castor  separated,  during  his  sleep, 
from  his  body,  to  think  apart.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  it  chooses  for  its 
scene  of  thinking,  the  body  of  another  man,  v.  ^.  Pollux,  who  is  sleeping 
without  a  soul :  for  if  Castor's  soul  can  think,  wmlst  Castor  is  asleep,  what 
Castor  is  never  conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  plaoe  he  choosee  to  think  in. 
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We  have  here,  then,  the  bodies  of  two  men  with  only  one  soul  between  them, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  sleep  and  wake  hj  turns ;  and  the  sotd  still  think- 
mg  in  the  waking  man,  whereof  the  sleepmg  man  is  never  conscious,  has 
never  the  least  perception.  I  ask,  then,  whether  Castor  and  Pollux,  thus, 
with  only  one  soul  between  them,  which  thinks  and  perceives  in  one  what^ 
the  other  is  never  conscious  of,  nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  distinct 
persons,  as  Castor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were  ?  And 
whether  one  of  them  might  not  be  very  happy,  and  the  other  very  miser- 
able ?  Just  by  the  same  reason  they  inake  the  soul  and  the  man  two  per- 
sons, who  make  the  soul  think  apart  what  the  man  is  not  conscious  of. 
For  I  suppose  nobody  will  make  identitv  of  person  to  consist  in  the  soul's 
being  united  to  the  very  same  numerical  particles  of  matter ;  for  if  that  be 
necessaiy  to  identity,  it  will  be  impossible  in  that  constant  flux  of  the  par- 
tides  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  should  be  the  same  person  two  days,  or 
two  moments,  together. 

Sect.  13.  ImposHble  to  convince  those  that  eleep  without  dreaming^ 
that  they  think, — ^Thus,  methinks,  every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doctrine, 
who  teach,  that  the  soul  is  always  thmking.  Those,  at  least,  who  do  at 
any  time  sleep  without  dreaming,  can  never  1^  convinced  that  their  thoughts 
are  sometimes  for  four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  Uiey 
are  taken  in  the  very  act,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  sfeeping  contempla^ 
tion,  can  give  no  manner  of  account  of  it. 

Sect.  14.  That  men  dream  toithout  remembering  it,  in  vain  urged, — It 
will  perhaps  be  said,  **  tha^  the  soul  thinks  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  but 
the  memory  retains  it  not."  That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be 
this  moment  busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man,  not 
remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  JQt  of  all  those  thoughts,  is  very  hard 
to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  better  proof  than  oare  assertion  to 
make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without  any  more  ado,  but  bein^  barely 
told  so,  imagine  that  the  ereatest  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  Ijves,  for 
several  hours  every  day,  think  of  something,  which  if  they  were  asked,  even 
in  the  middle  of  these  thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of? 
Most  men,  I  think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming.  I 
once  knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  told 
me  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was  then 
newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  ^ve  or  six  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age.  I  suppose  the  world  affoids  more  such  instances :  at  least  every 
one's  acquainUmce  wiU  furnish  him  with  examples  enough  of  such  as  pass 
most  of  their  nights  without  dreaming. 

Sect.  15.  Vpon  this  hypothesis  the  thoughts  of  a  sleeping  man  ought 
to  be  most  rational. — To  think  often,  and  never  to  retain  it  so  much  as 
one  moment,  is  a  very  useless  sort  of  thinking ;  and  the  soul,  in  such  a  state 
of  thinking,  does  very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glass,  which 
constantly  receives  a  varied  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retams  none ;  they 
disappear  and  vanish,  and  there  remain  no  footsteps  of  them ;  the  looking- 
glass  is  never  the  better  for  such  ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such  thouefhts. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  "  that  in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of  the  body 
are  employed  and  made  use  of  in  thinking;  and  that  the  memory  of  thoughts 
is  retained  by  the  impressions  that  are  made  on  the  brain,  and  the  traces 
there  left  after  such  thinking;  but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  soul,  which 
is  not  perceived  in  a  sleeping  man,  there  the  soul  thinks  apart,  and  making 
no  use  oftheorgans  of  the  body,  leaves  no  impression  on  it,  and  consequently  no 
memory  of  such  thoughts."  Not  to  mention  again  the  absurdity  of  two  distinct 
persons,  which  follows  from  this  supposition,  I  answer  farther,  that  what- 
ever ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  body, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  tiie  body  too ; 
or  else  the  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  httle  advantage  by 
tliinking.    If  it  has  no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them 
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up  for  its  own  vme,  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upon  occasion;  if  it  cannot 
reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  make  use  of  its  former  experiences,  rea- 
sonings, and  contemplatic<ns,  to  what  purpose  does  it  tliink  <  They,  who 
make  the  soul  a  thinkinfi;  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a  much  more 
noble  being,  than  thosedo,  whom  they  condemn  for  allowing  it  to  be  noth- 
ing but  the  subtilest  parts  of  matter.  Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the 
first  breath  of  wind  effinces ;  or  impressions  made  on  a  heap  of  atoms,  or  ani- 
mal  spirits,  are  altogether  as  useful,  and  rend^  the  subject  as  noble,  as 
the  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinking;  that  once  out  of  sifht  are 
gone  for  ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  themselves  behind  them.  Nature 
never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean  or  no  uses :  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived,  that  our  infinit^^  wise  Creator  should  make  so  admirable  a 
faculty  as  the  power  of  thinkinff,  that  &culty  which  comes  nearest  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  own  incomprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idly  and  uselessly 
employed,  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  constantly, 
without  remembering  any  of  those  thoughts,  without  doing  any  good  to 
itself  or  others,  or  ^ing  any  way  usefiil  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation. 
If  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  not  find,  I  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and 
senseless  matter,  any  where  in  the  universe,  made  so  little  use  of,  and  so 
wholly  thrown  away. 

Sect.  16.  On  this  hypothesis  the  soul  must  have  ideas  not  derived 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  of  which  there  is  no  appearance, — It  is  true, 
we  have  sometimes  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are  asleep,  and  re- 
tain the  memory  of  those  thoug^hts ;  but  how  extravagant  and  incoherent 
for  the  most  part  they  are,  how  little  conformable  to  the  perfection  and 
order  of  a  rational  being,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not 
be  told.  This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether  the  soul,  when  it 
thinks  thus  apart,  and  as  it  were  separate  from  the  body,  acts  less  ration- 
ally than  when  conjointly  with  it  or  no.  If  its  separate  thoughts  be  less  ra- 
tional, then  these  men  must  say,  that  the  soul  owes  the  perfection  of 
rational  thinking  to  the  body :  if^it  does  not,  it  is  a  wonder  that  our  dream9 
should  be,  for  the  most  part,  so  firivolous  and  irrational ;  and  that  the  soul 
should  retain  none  of  its  more  rational  soliloquies  and  meditations. 

Sect.  17.  If  I  think  u>hen  I  know  it  not,  nobody  else  can  know  it, — 
Those  who  so  confidently  tell  us  that  <'the  soul  always  actually  thinks,"  I 
would  they  would  also  tell  us  what  those  ideas  are  that  are  in  the  soul  of 
a  child  before,  or  just  at  the  union  with  the  body,  before  it  hath  received 
any  by  sensation.  The  dreams  of  sleepinff  men  are,  as  I  take  it,  all 
made  up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part,  oddly  put 
together.  It  is  strange,  if  the  soul  has  ideas  of  its  own,  that  it  derived  not 
from  sensation  or  reflection  (as  it  must  have  if  it  thought  before  it  recei- 
ved any  impressions  from  the  body)  that  it  should  never  in  its  private 
thinking  (so  private  that  the  man  himself  perceives  it  not)  retain  any 
of  them,  the  very  moment  it  wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man 
^lad  with  new  discoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reanonable  that  the  soul  should, 
m  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  have  so  many  hours'  thoughts,  and  yet. 
never  light  on  any  one  of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation 
or  reflection ;  or,  at  least,  preserve  the  memory  of  none  but  such,  which 
being  occasioned  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natural  to  a  spirit^ 
It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  in  a  man's  whole  life  recall  over 
any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it  had  before  it  borrowed 
any  thing  from  the  body;  never  bring  into  the  waking  man's  view  any  other 
ideas  but  what  have  a  tan^  of  the  cask,  and  manifestly  derive  their  ori- 
ginal from  that  nnion.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas  before  it  was 
united,  or  before  it  received  any  firom  the  body,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
that  during  sleep  it  recollects  its  native  ideas ;  and  during  that  retirement 
from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilst  it  thinks  by  itself,  the  ideas  it 
IB  busied  about  shn^ud  be,  sometimes  at  least,  those  more  natural  and  con- 
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genial  ones  which  it  had  in  itself,  underived  from  the  body,  or  its  own 
operations  about  them ;  which,  since  the  waking  man  never  remembers, 
we  must  from  this  hypothesis  conclude,  dither  waX  the  soul  remembers 

omething  that  the  man  does  not,  or  else  that  memory  belongs  only  to 
such  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the  mind's  operations  about 
them. 

Sbct.  19.  How  knows  any  one  that  the  soul  always  thinks?  for  if  it  be  not 
a  self-evident  proposition,  it  needs  proof — I  would  be  glad  also  to  leam 
from  these  men,  who  so  confidently  pronounce  that  the  human  soul,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  that  a  man  always  thinks,  how  they  come  to  know  it? 
nay,  how  they  come  to  know  that  they  themselves  think,  when  they  them- 
selves  do  not  perceive  it  1  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  to  be  sure  without  proofi ; 
and  to  know,  without  perceiving:  it  is,  I  suspect,  a  confused  notion, 
taken  up  to  serve  an  hypothesis ;  and  none  of  those  clear  truths,  that 
either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience 
makes  it  impudence  to  deny.  For  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is, 
%at  it  is  possible  the  soul  may  always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it  in 

nemory :  and  I  say,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  soul  may  not  always  tMnk, 
ftnd  much  more  probable  that  it  should  sometimes  not  think,  than  that  it 
should  often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  together,  and  not  be  conscious  to 
itself  the  next  moment  after  that  it  had  thought. 

Sect.  19.  ThtU  a  man  should  he  busy  in  thinkings  and  yet  hot  retain  it 
the  next  moment^  very  improbable, — To  suppose  the  soul  to  think,  and  the 
man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  make  two  persons  in  one 
man;  and  if  one  considers  well  these  men's  way  of  speaking,-  one  should 
be  led  into  a  suspicion  that  they  do  so.  For  they  who  tell  us  that  the  soul 
always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  remember,  say  that  a  man  always  thinks. 
Can  the  soul  think,  and  not  the  mani  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be  conscious 
of  it?  This,  perhaps,  would  be  suspected  of  jargon  in  others.  If  they  sav 
the  man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  always  conscious  of  it,  they  may  as  well 
say  his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts :  for  it  is  altogether  as  in- 
telligible to  say,  that  a  body  is  extended  without  parts,  as  that  any  thing 
thinks  without  being  conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  so.  They 
who  talk  thus  may,  with  as  muc{i  reason,  if  it  be  necessary  to  their  hypo- 
thesis, say,  that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel 
it:  whereas  hunger  consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking  consists  in 
being  conscious  that  one  thinks.  If  they  say  that  a  man  is  always  conscious 
to  himself  of  thinking ;  I  ask  how  they  know  it.  Consciousness  is  the 
perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man  per- 
ceive that  I  am  conscious  of  any  thing,  when  I  perceive  it  not  myself^ 
No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  experience.  Wake  a  man 
out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  him  what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  of? 
If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a 
notable  diviner  of  thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking;  may 
be  not  with  more  reason  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep?  This  is  something^ 
beyond  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  less  than  revelation,  that  discovers  to 
another  thoughts  in  my  mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myself:  and  they 
must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight,  who  can  certainly  see  that  I  think,  when 
I  cannot  perceive  it  myself^  and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not :  and  yet 
can  see  that  dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the  demon- 
stration of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us  that  they  do  so.  This 
some  may  suspect  to  be  a  step  beyond  the  Rosicrucians ;  it  seeming  easier 
to  make  one's  self  invisible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's  tnoughts 
visible  to  me,  which  are  not  visible  to  himself.  But  it  is  but  defining 
the  soul  to  be  *'  a  substance  that  always  thinks,"  and  the  business  is  done. 
If  such  a  definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for, 
but  to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking.    For  no  defi** 
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nitions  that  I  know,  no  sappoflitions  of  anj  sect*  are  of  force  enough  to 
deatroy  constant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  affectation  of  knowing 
beyond  what  we  perceive,  that  makes  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise 
in  the  world. 

8soT.  20.  No  ideas  hut  from  setuation  or  rejleetion  mndeni,  (f  toe  o&- 
§erte  ckUdren.-^!  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  soul  thinks 
before  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with  ideas  to  think  on ;  and  as  those  are 
increased  and  retained,  so  it  comes,  by  exercise,  to  improve  its  &culty  of 
thinking,  in  the  several  parts  ofit,  as  well  as  afterward,  by  compounding  those 
ideas,  and  reflecting  on  its  own  operations ;  it  increases  its  stock  as  well  as 
facility  in  remembering,  imagining,  reasoning,  and  other  modes  of  thinking. 

Sect.  21.  He  that  will  siSfer  himself  to  be  informed  bv  observation  and 
experience,  and  not  make  his  own  hypothesis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find 
few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-bom  child,  and 
much  %wer  of  any  reasoning  at  all.  And  vet  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that 
the  rational  soul  should  think  so  much,  and  not  reason  at  all.  And  he 
that  will  consider  that  infants  newly  come  into  the  world,  spend  the  great- 
est part  of  their  time  in  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake,  but  when  either  hunger 
calls  for  the  teat,  or  some  pain  (the  most  importunate  of  all  sensations),  or 
some  other  violent  impression  upon  the  body,  forces  the  mind  to  perceive 
and  attend  to  it:  he,  I  say,  who  considers  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  reason  to 
imagine,  that  a  fmtus  in  the  motlier's  womb  diifferB  not  much  from  the  state 
of  a  vegetable;  but  passes  the  |[reatest  part  of  its  time  without  percep- 
tion or  thought,  doin^  very  little  m  a  pl&Qe  where  it  needs  not  seek  for  food, 
and  is  surrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  soft,  and  near  of  the  same 
temper;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light,  and  the  ears,  so  shut  up,  are  not 
very  susceptible  of  sounds ;  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change 
of  objects  to  move  the  senses. 

Sect.  22.  Follow  a  child  firam  its  birth,  and  observe  the  alterations  that 
time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the  senses  comes  more  and 
more  to  be  furnished  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake ; 
thinks  more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After  some  time  it  be- 
gins to  know  the  objects,  which,  being  most  familiar  with  it,  have  made 
fasting  impressions.  Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  persons  it 
daily  converses  with,  and  distinguish  them  from  strangers ;  which  are  in- 
stances and  effects  of  its  coming  to  retain  and  distinguish  the  ideas  the 
senses  convey  to  it.  And  so  we  may  observe  how  the  mind,  by  decrees, 
improves  in  uese,  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  those  other  faculties  of 
enlarging,  compounding,  and  abstracting  its  ideas,  and  of  reasoning  about 
them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  these,  of  wnich  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  hereafter. 

Sect.  23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded,  then,  when  a  man  begins  to  have 
any  ideas  ?  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has  any  sensation. 
For  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the  senses 
have  convened  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval 
with  sensation ;  which  is  su^h  an  impression  or  motion,  made  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  b  about 
these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects,  that  the  mind 
seems  first  to  employ  itself  in  such  operations  as  we  call  perception,  re- 
membering, consideration,  reasoning,  &c. 

Sect.  S^.  The  original  of  all  our  knowledge. — ^In  time  the  mind  comes 
to  reflect  on  its  own  operations,  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  ther^ 
by  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection. 
These  are  the  impressions  that  are  made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects,  that 
-are  extrinsical  to  the  mind,  and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers 
intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself:  which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming 
•also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original  of  ail 
'knowledge.    Thus,  the  first  capacity  of  human  intellect  is  that  the  mind 
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is  fitted  to  receive  the  impressiozie  made  on  it,  either  through  the  sensee, 
by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own  operations,  when  it  Tweets  on  them. 
This  is  the  first  step  a  man  makes  towards'the  discovery  of  any  thingr,  and 
the  ground  work  whereon  to  build  all  those  notions  which  ever  he  shall 
have  naturally  in  this  world.  All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above 
the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing 
here :  in  all  that  good  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  remote 
specuistions  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its  contemplation. 

Sbct.  25.  In  the  reception  of  simple  ideast  the  underttandrng  ia  for 
the  most  nart  passive. — ^In  this  part  the  understanding  is  merely  passive ; 
and  whetner  or  no  it  will  have  these  beginnings,  and,  as  it  were,  materials 
of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own  power.  For  uie  objects  of  our  senses  do, 
many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we 
will  or  no :  and  the  operations  of  Qur  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at 
least,  some  obscure  notions  of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  ^of 
what  he  does  when  ha  thinks.  These  simple  ideas,  when  offered  to  the 
mind,  the  understanding  can  np  more  refuse  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they 
are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itself,  than  a  mirror 
can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or  ideas  which  the  objects  set 
before  it  do  therein  produce.  As  the  ladies  that  surround  us  do  diversely 
affect  our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  impressions,  and  can- 
not avoid  the  perception  of  those  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

SsoT.  1.  JJncomipoanded  appearances. — ^The  better  to  understand  the 
nature,  manner,  and  extent  or  our  knowledge,  one  thing  is  carefully  to  be 
observed  concerning  the  ideas  we  have:  and  that  is,  that  some  of  them  are 
simple,  and  some  complex. 

Though  the  Qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things  themselves, 
so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  separation,  no  distance  between 
them ;  yet  it  is  plain  the  ideas  they  produce  m  the  mind  enter  by  the  senses 
simple  and  unmixed ;  for  though  the  sight  and  touch  often  take  in  from  the 
same  object,  at  the  same  time,  different  ideas,  as  a  man  sees  at  once  mo- 
tion and  colour,  the  hand  feels  softness  and  warmth  in  the  same  piece  of 
wax;  yet  the  simple  ideas,  thus  united  in  the  same  subject,  are  as  perfectly 
distinct  as  those  that  come  in  by  difibrent  senses :  the  coldness  and  hard- 
ness which  a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  distinct  ideas  in  the 
mind  as  the  smell  and  whiteness  of  a  lily  ;  or  as  the  taste  of  sugar  and« 
smell  of  a  rose.  And  there  is  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man  than  the 
dear  and  distinct  peroeptions  he  has  of  those  simple  ideas ;  which,  being 
each  in  itself  uncompounded,  contains-  in  it  nothinj^  but  one  uniform  ap- 
pearance  c  conception  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  distingmshable  into  differ- 
ent ideas. 

Sbct.  2.  The  mind  can  neitJ^er  make  nor  destroy  them. — ^These  simple 
ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and  furnished  to 
the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways  above  mentioned,  viz.  sensation  and  re« 
flection(l).     When  the  understanding  is  once  stored  with  these  simple 

(1)  A^intt  this,  that  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  are  suggested,  and 
furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
makes  use  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  these  words:  "If  the  idea  of  subsUnce  be 
grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then  we  most  allow  an  idea  of  aubatanoe 
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ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them,  even  to  an  al- 
most infinite  variety ;  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex  ideas. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit  or  enlarged  understand- 
ing, by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new 
simple  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  tae  ways  aforementioned :  nor  can 
any  force  of  the  understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there.  The  dominion 
or  man  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  understanding,  being  much-what  the 

which  comet  not  in  by  sensation  or  reflection :  and  so  we  may  be  certain  of  some- 
thing which  we  have  not  by  these  ideas." 

To  which  our  author  answers*:  These  words  of  your  lordship'*  contain  nothing 
as  1  see  in  them  against  me:  for  I  never  s^id  that  die  general  idea  of  substance 
comes  in  by  sensation  and  reflection;  or  that  it  is  a  simple  idea  of  sensation  or 
reflection,  though  it  be  ultimately  founded  in  them;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made 
up  of  the  general  idea  of  something,  or  being  with  the  relation  of  a  support  to 
accidents.  For  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  by  sensation  or  reflection, 
but  are  the  creatures  or  inventions  of  the  understanding,  as  I  think  I  have  shownf; 
and  also  how  the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  which  it  has  got  l^y  sensation  and 
reflection:  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how 
they  are  derived  from,  anjd  ultimately  terminate  in,  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, I  have  likewise  shown. 

Rut  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection,  as  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge;  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
to  set  down  here  a  place  or  two,  out  of  my  book,  to  explain  myself;  as  I  thus 
speak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection: 

**  That  these,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and  their  several 
modes,  and  the  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  shall  find  to  contain  all  our 
whole  stock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  which  did  not  come  in 
one  of  these  two  ways^.'*    This  thought,  in  another  place,  I  express  thus: 

*'  These  are  the  most  considerable  of  those  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has, 
and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge  ;  all  which  it  receives  by  the 
two  forementioned  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection^.'*    And, 

"  Thus  1  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from 
whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up|." 

This,  and  the  like,  saM  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have  thought  concerning  ideas 
of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  foundation  and  materials  of  all  our  ideas,  and 
consequently  of  all  our  knowledge  :  1  have*  set  down  these  particulars  out  of  my 
book,  that  the  reader,  having  a  full  view  of  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better 
see  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your  lordship's  reprehension.  For  that  your  lordship 
is  not  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  consider- 
ation, but  by  these  a^o:  **  But  we  are  still  told,  that  our  understanding  can  have 
no  other  ideas,  but  either  from  sensation  or  reflection." 

Your  lordship's  argument,  in  the  passage  we  are  upon,  stands  thus :  if  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then  we  must 
allow  an  idea  of  substance,  which  comes  not  in  by  sensation  or  reflection.  This 
is  a  consequence  which,  with  submission,  I  think  will  not  hold,  because  it  ia 
founded  upon  a  supposition  which  I  think  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  reason 
and  ideas  are  inconsistent ;  for  if  that  supposition  be  not  true,  then  the  general 
idea  of  substance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reason ;  and  yet  it  will 
not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on,  and  derived  from, 
ideas  which  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  come 
in  by  sensation  or  reflection. 

To  explain  myself,  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this  matter.  All  the  ideas  of  all 
thf  sensible  qualities  of  a  cherry  come  into  my  mind  by  sensation;  the  ideas  of 
perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  Sec.  come  into  my  miad  by  reflection. 
The  ideas  of  these  qualities  and  actions,  or  powers,  are  perceived  by  the  mind  to 
be  by  tliemselves  inconsistent  with  existence :  or  as  your  lordship  well  expresses 

•  In' his  first  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

t  B.  3.  c.  3.     B.  2.  e.  25,  &c.  28.  sect  18. 

i  K.  2.  c.  1.  sect.  5.         §  B.  2.  c.  7.  sect  10.  |  B.   2.  e.  2t.    sect  73. 
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sanie  as  it  is  ir.  the  great  world  of  visible  things ;  wherein  his  power,  how- 
ever managed  by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and 
divide  the  materials  that  are  made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do  notliing  towards 
the  making  the  least  particle  of  new  matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  of 
what  is  already  in  being.  The  same  inability  will  every  one  find  in  liim- 
self,  who  shall  go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understandingr  any  simple  idea, 
not  received  in  by  liis  senses  from  external  objects,  or  by  reflection  from 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  them;  I  would  have  any  one  cry  to 
fancy  any  taste  which  had  never  affected  his  palate ;  or  frame  the  idea  of  a 
scent  he  had  never  smelt :  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  conclude 
that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas  of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true  distinct  notions 
cfsoonds. 

Sect.  3.  This  is  the  reason  why,  though  we  cannot  believe  it  impossi- 
ble to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other  organs,  and  more  ways  to  con- 
vey into  the  understanding  the  notice  of  those  corporeal  things  than  those 
five,  as  they  are  usually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man :  yet  I  think 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any  other  qualities  in  bodies,  how- 
soever constituted,  whereby  they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  besides  sounds, 
tastes,  smells,  visible  and  tangible  qualities.  And  had  mankind  been  made 
but  with  four  senses,  the  qualities  then  which  are  the  object  of  the  fifth 

• 
it,  -we  find  that  -we  ean  have  no  trae  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  bat  wm 
mast  conceive  a  substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  they  are,  t.  e.  that  they  cannot 
exist  or  subsist  of  themselves.  Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  inherence,  or  being  supported  $  which  being  a  relative  idea,  super- 
added to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherryi  or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the  mind  frames 
the  correlative  idea  of  a  support  For  I  never  denied  that  the  mind  could  frame 
*o  itself  ideas  of  relation,  but  have  showed  the  quite  contrary  in  my  chapters 
^bottt  relation.  But  because  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the 
"elation  of  nothing,  and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter,  or  a  support,  is  not 
'Vpresented  to  the  mind  by  any  clear  and  distinct  idea ;  therefore  the  obscure 
wd  indistinct  vague  idea  of  thing,  or  something,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  positive 
dea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a  support  or  substratum,  to  modes  or  accidents  { 
%nd  that  general  indetermineil  idea  of  something  is,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
ierived  also  from  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection;  and  thus  the  mind, 
from  the  positive,  simple  ideas  got  by  sensation  and  reflection,  comes  to  the  gene- 
ral relative  idea  of  substance,^ which,  without  these  positive  simple  ideas,  it  would 
npver  have.  • 

This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  detail  all  the  particular  steps  of  the 
mind  in  this  business]  has  well  expressed  in  this  more  familiar  way:  we  find 
we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents  but  we  must  conceive 
a  substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  they  are ;  since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  con- 
eeptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves. 

Hence  your  lordship  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  substance  :  and  cays,  *'  I  grant, 
that  by  sen^tion  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and  properties  of 
things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there  must  be  something  beyond  these,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  that  they  should  subsist  by  themselves:"  so  that  if  this  be 
that  which  your  lordship  means  by  the  rational  idea  of  substance,  I  see  nothing 
there  is  in  it  against  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion or  reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obscure  idea. 

Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  your  foregoing  words  is,  **  and  so  we  majr 
be  certain  of  some  things  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas  ;*'  which  is  a  propo- 
sition, whose  precise  meaning  your  lordship  will  forgive  me,  if  I  profess,  as  it 
stands  there,  I  do  not  understand.  For  it  is  uncertain  to  me  whether  your  lord- 
ship means,  we  may  certainly  know  the  existence  of  something,  which  we  have 
not  by  those  ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  distinct  properties  of  something,  ^hich 
we  have  not  by  those  ideas:  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  some  proposition  which 
we  have  not  by  those  ideas :  for  to  be  certain  of  something  may  signify  either  of 
these.  But  in  which  soever  of  these  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  concerned 
iaiL 
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flense,  h&d  been  as  &r  from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  nov 
any  belonging  to  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense,  can  possibly  be :  which, 
whether  yet  some  other  creatures,  in  some  other  parts  of  this  vast  and 
stupendous  universe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a  great  presumption  to  deny. 
He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the  top  of  all  things,  but  wiU  con> 
aider  the  immensity  of  this  fiibric,  and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found 
in  this  little  and  inconsiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with,  may  be 
apt  to  think,  that  in  other  mansions  of  it  there  may  be  other  and  different 
intelligent  beings,  of  whose  faculties  he  has  as  little  knowledppe  or  appre- 
hension, as  a  worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the  senses 
or  understanding  of  a  man :  such  variety  and  ezcellencv  being  suitable  to 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common 
opinion  of  man's  having  but  five  senses ;  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
justly  counted  more :  but  either  supposition  serves  equally  to  my  present 
purpose. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  ONE  SENSE. 

Sect.  1.  Division  of  simple  ideas. — ^The  better  to  conceive  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  sensation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  consider  them  in 
reference  to  the  different  ways  whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to  our 
minds,  and  make  themselves  perceivable  by  us. 

First,  then,  There  are  some  which  come  into  our  minds  by  one  sense 
only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others,  that  convey  themselves  into  the  mind  by 
more  senses  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 

Fourthly,  There  are  some  that  make  themselves  way,  and  are  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection. 

We  shall  consider  them  apart  under  their  several  heads. 

First,  There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance  onlv  through  one 
sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  teceive  them.  Thus  light  and  colours, 
as  white,  red,  yellow,  blye,  with  their  several  degrees  or  shades,  and  mix- 
tures, as  green,  scarlet,  purple,  sea-green«  and  the  rest,  come  in  only  by 
the  eyes:  all  kinds  of  noises,  sounds,  and  tonte,  only  by  the  ears:  the  se- 
veral tastes  and  smells,  by  the  nose  and  palate.  And  if  these  organs,  or 
the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey  them  from  without  to  their 
audience  in  the  brain,  the  mind's  presence  room  (as  I  may  so  call  it),  are 
any  of  them  so  disordered,  as  not  to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  no 
postern  to  be  admitted  by;  no  other  way  to  bring  themselves  into  view, 
and  be  perceived  by  the  understanding. 

The  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the  touch  are  heat  and  cold, 
and  solidity ;  all  the  rest,  consisting  almost  wholly  in  the  sensible  configu- 
ration, as  smooth  and  rough,  or  else  more  or  less  firm  adhesion  of  the 
parts,  as  hard  and  soft,  tough  and  brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

Sect.  2.  Few  simple  ideas  hone  names. — I  think  it  will  be  needless  to 
enumerate  all  the  particular  simple  ideas  belonging  to  each  sense.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  possible,  if  we  would;  there  being  a  great  many  more  of  them 
belonging  to  most  of  the  senses  than  we  hava  names  for.  The  variety  of 
smells,  which  are  as  many  almost,  if  not  more,  than  species  of  bodies  in  the 
world,  do  most  of  them  want  names.  Sweet  and  stinking  commonly  serve 
our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  in  effect  is  little  more  than  to  call  them 
pleasing  or  displeasing;  though  the  smeU  of  a  rose  and  violet,  both  sweet 
are  certainly  very  distmct  ideas.    Nor  are  the  different  tastes,  that  by  oui 
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palates  we  reoeive  ideas  of,  much  better  provide^  with  names.  Sweet, 
bitter,  sour,  banh,  and  salt,  are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to  denomi- 
nate that  numberless  variety  of  relishes  which  are  to  be  fbond  distinct,  not 
only  in  almost  eveiy  sort  of  creatures,  but  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  colours  and  sounds.  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content 
myself  to  set  down  only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  pesent  purpose, 
or  are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be  taken  notice  of,  thougn  they  are  very 
firequently  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ideas,  among  which,  I  tiiinjE,  1 
may  well  account  solidity ;  whicht  therefore,  I  shaU  treat  of  in  the  next  chap* 
ter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  SOLIDITY. 

Sect.  1.  We  receive  thie  idea  from  touch. — ^The  idea  of  solidit]^  we  re* 
eeive  by  our  touch ;  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  body, 
to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses,  till  it  has  left 
it.  There  is  no  idea  which  we  receive  more  constantly  from  sensation 
than  solidity.  Whether  we  move  or  rest,  in  what  posture  soever  we  are, 
we  always  feel  something  under  us  that  supports  us,  and  hinders  our  far- 
ther sinking  downward :  and  the  bodies  wluch  we  daily  handle  make  us 
perceive,  tmit,  whilst  they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  insurmount- 
able force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that  press  them. 
That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moved 
one  toward  another,  I  call  sohdity.  I  will  not  dispute  whether  this  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  solid  be  nearer  to  its  original  signification  than  that 
which  mathematicians  use  it  in :  it  suffices,  that  I  think  the  common  notion 
of  solidity  will  allow,  if  not  justify,  this  use  of  it;  but,  if  any  one  think  it 
better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my  consent.  Only  I  have  thought 
the  term  solidity  the  more  proper  to  express  this  idea,  not  only  because  of 
its  vulgar  use  in  that  sense,  but  also  because  it  carries  somethmff  more  of 
positive  in  it  than  impenetrability,  which  is  nefl^tive,  and  is,  perhaps,  more 
a  consequence  of  solidity  than  solidity  itself.  This,  of  all  others,  seems  the 
idea  most  intimately  connected  with,  and  essential  to,  body,  flb  as  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  or  imagined,  but  only  in  matter.  And  though  our  senses 
take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  masses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk  sufficient  to  cause  a 
sensation  in  us;  yet  the  mind,  having  once  sot  this  idea  from  such  grosser 
sensible  bodies,  traces  it  farther ;  and  considers  it,  as  well  as  fiffure,  in  the 
minutest  particle  of  matter  that  can  exist ;  and  finds  it  inseparably  inherent 
in  body,  wherever  or  however  modified. 

Sbct.  2.  Solidity JiUs  spoce.^This  is  the  idea  which  belongs  to  body, 
whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  space.  The  idea  of  which  filling  of  space  is, 
that,  where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up  by  a  solid  Substance,  we  con- 
ceive it  so  to  possess  it,  tht^  it  excludes  all  other  solid  substances ;  and  will 
for  ever  hinder  any  other  two  bodies,  that  move  toward  one  another  in  a 
straight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unless  it  removes  from 
between  them,  in  a  line  not  parallel  to  that  which  they  move  in.  This  idea 
of  it  the  bodies  which  we  ordinarily  handle  sufficiently  furnish  us  with. 

Sbot.  3.  Distinct  from  $paee, — ^This  resistance,  wliereby  it  keeps  other 
bodies  out  of  the  space  which  it  possesses,  is  so  mat,  that  no  force,  how 
great  soever,  can  sunnount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  world,  pressing  a  drop 
of  water  on  all  sides,  will  never  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  which 
it  will  make,  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be  re 
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moved  out  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  is  disUnguished  both 
from  pure  space,  which  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  motion,  and 
trom  the  ordinary  idea  of  hardness.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies  at  a 
Stance,  so  as  they  may  approach  one  another,  without  touching  or  dis- 
placing  any  solid  thing,  till  tneir  superficies  come  to  meet :  whereby  I  think 
we  have  Uie  clear  idea  of  space  without  solidity.  For  (not  to  go  so  far  as 
annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I  ask,  whether  a  man  cannot  have  the 
idea  of  the  motion  of  one  single  body  alone,  without  any  other  succeeding 
inmiediately  into  its  place  1  1  think  it  is  evident  he  can :  the  idea  of  mo- 
tion  in  one  body  no  more  including  the  idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the 
idea  of  a  square  figure  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in 
another.  I  do  not  ask,  whether  bodieq  do  so  exist  that  the  motion  of  one 
body  cannot  be  really  without  the  motion  of  another?  To  determine  this 
either  way,  is  to  beg  the  question  for  or  against  a  vacuum.  But  my  ques- 
tion  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved  whilst  others 
are  at  resti  And  I  think  this  no  one  will  deny.  If  so,  then  the  place  it 
deserted  gives  us  the  the  idea  of  pure  space  without  solidity,  whereinto 
any  other  body  may  enter,  without  either  resistance  or  protrusion  of  any 
thing.  When  the  sucker  in  a  pump  is  drawn,  the  space  it  filled  in  the 
tube  is  certainly  the  same  whether  any  other  body  foflows  the  motion  of 
the  sucker  or  not :  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction  that,  upon  the  motion 
of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it  should  not  follow  it.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  motion  is  built  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  world 
is  full,  but  not  on  the  distinct  ideas  of  space  and  solidity ;  which  are  as 
different  as  resistance  and  not  resistance ;  protrusion  and  not  protrusion. 
And  that  men  have  ideas  of  space  without  a  body,  their  very  disputes  about 
a  vacuum  plainly  demonstrate,  as  is  showed  in  another  place. 

Sect.  4.  From  liardness, — Solidity  is  hereby  also  difiTerenced  from  hard- 
ness, in  that  solidity  consists  in  repletion,  and  so  an  utter  exclusion  of 
other  bodies  out  of  the  space  it  possesses ;  but  hardness,  in  a  firm  cohesion 
of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the 
whole  does  not  easily  change  its  fi^fure.  And,  indeed,  hard  and  soft  are 
names  that  we  give  to  things  only  m  relation  to  the  constitutions  of  our 
own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by  us  which  will  put  us  to 
pain  sooner  than  change  figure  by  the  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary  soft,  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon 
an  easy  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  d^culty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the  sensible  parts  among 
themselves,  or  of  the  fimire  of  the  whole,  gives  no  more  solidity  to  the 
hardest  body  in  the  world,  than  to  the  softest ;  nor  is  an  adamant  one  jot 
more  solid  than  water.  For  though  the  two  fiat  sides  of  two  pieces  of 
marble  wilt  more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  noth- 
ing but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them ;  yet  it  is  not 
that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more  solid  than  those  of  water,  or  resist 
more ;  but  because,  the  parts  of  water  being  more  easily  separable  from 
each  other,  they  will,  by  a  side-motion,  be  more  easi^  removed,  and  ffive 
way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble.  But  if  they  could  be 
kept  from  making  place  by  that  side-motion,  they  would  eternally  hindei 
the  approachof  these  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as  the  diamond;  and  it 
would  be  as  impossible  by  any  force  to  surmount  their  resistance,  as  to 
surmount  the  resistance  or  the  parts  of  a  diamond.  The  softest  b6dy  in 
the  world  will  as  invincibly  resist  the  coming  together  of  any  other  two  bodies 
if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  way,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardest 
that  can  be  found  or  imagined.  He  that  shall  fill  the  yielding  soft  body 
well  with  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its  resistance :  and  he  that  thinks 
that  nothing  but  bodies  that  are  hard  can  keep  his  huids  from  approach- 
ing one  another,  will  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with  the  air  enclosed  in  a 
football.    The  experiment,  I  have  been  told,  was  made  at  Florence  with  a 
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hollow  fflobe  of  gfold  filled  vnth  water,  and  exactly  closed,  which  farther 
shows  the  solidity  of  so  soil  a  body  as  water.  For  the  golden  globe  thus  fill- 
ed being  put  into  a  press  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  screws, 
the  water  made  itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close  metal ;  and, 
finding  no  room  for  a  near  approach  of  its  particles  within,  eot  to  the  out- 
side,  where  it  rose  like  a  dew,  and  so  fell  in  drops,  before  the  sides  of  the 
globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compression  of  the  engine 
uiat  squeezed  it. 

Sect.  5.  On  solidity  depend  impulse,  resistance,  and  protrusion, — ^By 
this  idea  of  solidity,  is  the  extension  of  body  distinguished  from  the  exten- 
sion of  space :  the  extension  of  body  being  nothine^  but  the  cohesion  or  con- 
tinuity of  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts;  and  the  extension  of  space,  the 
continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable,  and  immoveable  parts.  Upon  the  soli- 
dity of  bodies  also  depend  their  mutual  impulse,  resistance,  and  protrusion. 
Of'^pure  space  then,  and  solidity,  there  are  several,  (among  which  I  confess 
myself  one)  who  persuade  themselves  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
and  that  they  can  think  on  space,  without  any  thing  in  it  that  resists  or  is 
protruded  by  body.  This  is  the  idea  of  pure  'space,  which  they  think  they 
have  as  clear  as  any  idea  they  can  have  of  the  extension  of  body  ;  the  idea 
of  the  distance  between  the  opposite  parts  of  a  concave  superacies  being 
equally  as  clear  without  as  with  the  idea  of  any  solid  parts  between :  and 
on  the  other  side  they  persuade  themselves,  that  they  have,  distinct  from 
that  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  something  that  fills  space,  that  can  be  pro- 
truded by  the  mipulse  of  other  bodies,  or  resist  their  motion.  If  there  be 
others  that  have  not  these  two  ideas  distinct,  but  confound  Uiem,  and 
make  but  one  of  them,  I  know  not  how  men,  who  have  the  same  idea 
under  different  tiaiiiCtf.  r.r  different  ideas  under  the  same  name,  can  in  that 
case  talk  wi'..i  o  lO  arottier;  any  more  than  a  man,  who,  not  being  blind  or 
deaf,  has  di;5*...;:t  Gonp< !  the  colour  of  scarlet,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
could  disco  r<)0  coricrr^.v.g  scarlet  colour  with  the  blind  man  I  mentioned 
in  another  pace,  ^-lu  lancied  that  the  idea  of  scarlet  was  like  the  sound 
of  a  tnimpeu 

Sbct.  d.  What  it  is, — If  any  one  ask  me  what  this  solidity  isl  I  send 
him  to  his  senses  to  inform  him ;  let  him  put  a  flint  or  a  football  between 
his  hands  and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will  know.  If  he  thinks 
this  not  a  suflicient  explication  of  solidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  con- 
sists, I  promise  to  tell  him  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists,  when  he 
tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  consists :  or  explains  to  me  what 
extension  or  motion  is,  which  perhaps  seems  much  easier.  The  simple 
ideas  we  have  are  such  as  experience  teaches  them  us :  but  if,  beyond  that, 
we  endeavour  by  words  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed no  better  than  if  we  went  about  to  clear  up  the  darkness  of  a  blind 
man's  mind  by  talking ;  and  to  discourse  into  him  the  ideas  of  light  and 
colours.     The  reason  of  this  I  shall  show  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER  V, 

OF  SIMPLia  IDEAS   OF  DIVERS   SENSES. 

The  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are  of  space,  or  extension, 
figure,  rest,  and  motion ;  for  these  make  perceivable  impressions,  both  on 
the  eyes  and  touch :  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  the  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest  of  bodies,  both  by  seeing 
and  feeling.  But  having  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  of  these  in  ano- 
ther place,  I  here  only  enumerate  them. 
M 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS  OF  REFLECTION. 

Sect.  1.  Simple  ideas  are  the  operations  of  the  ndnd  about  its  other 
tdeas. — ^The  mind,  receiving  the  ideas,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
JTom  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  inward  upon  itself,  and  dSserves  its 
own  actions  about  those  ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which 
are  as  capable  to  bo  the  objects  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  those  it  re- 
ceived from  foreign  things. 

Sect.  2.  The  idea  of  perceptUmy  and  idea  oftoiUingt  toe  have  from  re- 
flection.— The  two  ^[reat  and  principal  actions  of  the  mind,  which  are 
most  frequently  considered,  and  which  are  so  frequent,  that  every  one  that 
pleases  may  take  notice  of  them  in  himself,  are  these  two :  perception  or 
thinking;  and  volition  or  willing.  The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will;  and  these  two 
powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  denominated  faculties.  Of  some  of  the 
modes  of  these  simple  ideas  of  reflection,  such  as  are  remembrance,  dis- 
cerning, reasoning,  judging,  knowledge,  faith,  &c.,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  nearaiter. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OP  SLMPLE  IDEAS  OF  BOTH  SENSATION  AND  REFLECTION. 

Sect.  1.  Pleasure  and  pain. — There  be  other  simple  ideas  which  con 
vey  themselves  into  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection 
viz.  pleasure  or  delight,  and  its  opposite,  pain  or  uneasiness,  power,  ex- 
istence, unity. 

Sect.  2. — Deli^^ht  or  uneasiness,  one  or  other  of  them,  join  themselveb 
to  almost  all  our  ideas,  both  of  sensation  and  reflection :  and  there  is  scarce 
any  affection  of  our  senses  from  without,  any  retired  thought  of  our  mind 
within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us  pleasure  or  pain.  By  pleasure 
and  pain  I  would  be  understood  to  signify  whatsoever  delights  or  molests 
us  most ;  whether  it  arises  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thing 
operating  on  our  bodies.  For  whether  we  call  it  satisfaction,  delight,  plea- 
sure, nappiness,  &c.  on  the  one  side ;  or  uneasiness,  trouble,  pain,  torment, 
anguish,  misery,  &c.  on  the  other;  they  are  still  but  diflerent  domes  of 
the  same  thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  delight  or  un- 
easiness ;  which  are  the  names  I  shall  most  commonly  use  for  Uiose  two 
sorts  of  ideas. 

Sect.  3.  The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having  given  us  the 
power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them  at  rest  as  we 
tliink  fit;  anH  also,  by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  other 
contiguous  bodies  in  which  consist  all  the  actions  of  our  body ;  having  also 
given  a  power  to  our  minds,  in  several  instances,  to  choose  amon?  its  ideas, 
which  it  will  think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that  subject  with 
consideration  and  attention,  to  excite  us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and 
motion  tliat  we  are  capable  of;  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several  thoughts, 
and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  aelight.  If  this  were  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  oil  our  outward  sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another ;  negligence  to 
attention,  or  motion  to  rest.    And  so  we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies. 
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uor  emploj  our  minds,  bat  let  our  thoujrfits  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  Sidrift, 
without  any  direction  or  desi^ ;  and  suler  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  like  ub* 
regarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  wiliiout 
attending  to  them.  In  which  state,  man,  however  furnished  with  Uie  fiu;ul- 
ties  of  understanding  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  lureature,  and 
pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  lethargic  dream.  It  has  therefore  pleased  our 
wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects,  and  the  ideas  which  we  receive 
from  them,  as  diso  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  and 
that  in  several  objects,  to  several  degrees :  that  those  fiiculties  which  he 
had  endowed  us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

Sncrr.  4.  Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work  that 
pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to 
pursue  this ;  only  this  is  worth  our  consideration,  that  pain  is  often  produ- 
ced by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce  pleasure  in  us.  This  their 
near  conjunction,  which  makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where 
we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  Maker;  who,  designing  the  preservation  of  our  being,  has 
annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us 
of  the  harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  fix)m  them.  But 
he,  not  desijpiing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part 
and  organ  m  its  perfection,  hath,  in  many  cases,  annexed  pain  to  those 
very  ideas  which  delight  us.  Thus  heat,  tliat  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one 
degree,  by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  ordinary  torment ;  and 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects,  light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much 
of  it,  if  increased  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pain- 
ful sensation;  which  is  wisely  and  favourably  so  ordered  by  nature,  that 
when  any  object  does  by  the  vehemency  of  its  operation  disorder  the  in- 
struments of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and 
delicate,  we  might,  by  the  pain,  be  warned  to  withdraw  before  the  organ 
be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the 
future.  The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may  well  per- 
suade us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain.  For  though  ereat  light  be 
insufierable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all 
disease  them;  because  that  causin^f  no  disorderly  motion  in  it,  leaves  that 
curious  orjfan  unharmed,  in  its  natural  state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold  as  well 
as  heat  pains  us,  because  it  is  eoually  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  fimc- 
tions  of  the  body,  and  which  consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth;  or, 
if  you  please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  homes  confined  within 
certain  bounds. 

Sbct.  5.  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reason,  why  God  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  decrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things 
that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all  that 
our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we  finding  imp^ection,  dis* 
satisfaction,  and  want  of  complete  happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which 
the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him, 
**  with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hana  are  pleasures 
for  evermore." 

Sbct.  6.  Pleature  onif  fl>atn.^Thoufffa  what  I  have  here  said  may  not 
perhaps  make  the  ideas  or  pleasure  and  pain  clearer  to  us  than  our  own 
experience  does,  which  is  the  only  way  that  we  are  capable  of  having  them ; 
yet  tne  consideration  of  the  reason  why  they  are  annexed  to  so  many  other 
ideas,  serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  soodness  of  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  tnings,  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  me  main  end  of 
these  inquiries;  the  knowledge  and  veneration  of  himbeinff  the  chief  end  of 
all  our  thou^ts,  and  the  proper  business  of  all  understandings. 

Skct  7.  ExUtence  and  unity, — ^Existence  and  unity  are  two  other  ideas 
that  are  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  every  object  without,  and  every 
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idea  within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  consider  them  as  being  ac- 
tually there,  as  well  as  we  consider  things  to  te  actually  without  us :  which 
is,  that  they  exist,  or  have  existence ;  and  whatever  we  can  consider  as  one 
fhing,  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  suggests  to  the  understanding  the  idea 
of  uuity. 

Sect.  6.  Power. — Power  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas  which 
we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection.  For  observing  in  ourselves,  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest,  the 
effects  also  that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another  occur- 
mg  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power. 

Sect.  9.  Succession. — Besides  these  there  is  another  idea,  which, 
though  suggested  by  our  senses,  yet  is  more  constantly  offered  to  us  by 
what  passes  in  our  minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  succession.  For  if  we 
.ook  immediately  into  ourselves,  and  reflect  on  what  is  observable  there, 
we  shall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilst  we  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought, 
passing  in  train,  one  going  and  another  coming  without  intermission. 

Sect.  10.  Simple  ideas  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge. — These,  if 
they  are  not  all,  are  at  least  (as  I  think)  the  most  considerable  of  those 
simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other 
knowledge ;  all  which  it  receives  only  by  the  two  forementioned  ways  of  sen- 
sation and  reflection. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  these  too  narrow  bounds  for  the  capacious  mind 
of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  stars,  and 
cannot  be  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  world ;  that  extends  Its  thoughts  often 
even  beyond  the  utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  incursions  into  that 
Incomprehensible  inane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  desire  any  one  to  assign  any 
simple  idea  wliich  is  not  received  firom  one  of  those  inlets  before  mention* 
ed,  or  any  complex  idea  not  made  out  of  those  simple  ones.  Nor  will  it 
be  so  strange  to  think  tliese  few  simple  ideas  sufllicient  to  employ  the  quick- 
est thought  or  largest  capacity,  and  to  furnish  the  materials  of  all  that  va- 
rious knowledge,  and  more  various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind,  if 
we  consider  how  many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  various  composition 
of  twenty-four  letters,  or  if,  ^ing  one  step  farther,  we  will  but  reflect  on 
the  variety  of  combinations  that  may  be  made  with  barely  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ideas,  viz.  number,  whose  stock  is  inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite ; 
and  what  a  large  and  immense  field  doth  extension  alone  afibrd  tne  mathe- 
maticians ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS   CONCERNING   OUR  SIMPLE 

IDEAS. 

SscT.  1.  Positive  ideas  from  privative  causes. — ^Concerning  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  is  so  constituted 
in  nature  as  to  be  able,  by  affecting  our  senses,  to  cause  any  perception 
in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  understanding  a  simple  idea,  whidi, 
whatever  be  the  external  cause  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  our  discerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and  considered  there 
to  be  a  real  positive  idea  in  the  understanding,  as  much  as  any  other  whatso- 
ever, though  perhaps  the  cause  of  it  be  but  privation  of  the  subject. 

Sect.  2.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  white  and 
black,  motion  and  rest,  are  equally  clear  and  positive  ideas  in  the  mind* 
though  perhaps  some  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  are  barely  priva- 
tuniB  in  subjects,  fi-om  whence  our  senses  derive  those  ideas.    These  tlio 
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anderetanding,  in  its  view  of  them,  considers  &I  as  distinct  positive  ideas 
without  talcing  notice  of  the  causes  that  produce  them;  which  is  an  inquiri 
net  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  understanding,  but  to  the  nature 
of  the  things  existing  without  us.  These  are  two  very  different  things,  and 
carefiilly  to  be  distinguished ;  it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  and  know  thc^ 
idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite  another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particleci 
they  must  be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  superficies,  to  make  any  object  ap< 
pear  white  or  black. 

Sect.  3.  A  painter  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired  into  their  canees,  hath 
the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and  other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfectly,  and 
distinctly  in  his  understanding,  and  perhaps  more  distinctly,  than  the  phUo- 
sopher,  who  hath  busied  himself  in  considering  their  natures,  and  thinks  he 
knows  how  far  either  of  them  is  in  its  cause  positive  or  privative ;  an4  tl^e  idea 
of  black  is  no.  less  positive  in  his  mind  than  that  of  white,  however  the  cause 
of  that  colour  in  the  external  object  may  be  only  a  privation. 

Sect.  4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  uSideitaking  to  inquire  Into  the 
natural  causes  and  manner  of  perception,  I  should  offer  this  as  a  reason 
why  a  privative  cause  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  produce  a  positive  idea, 
viz.  that  all  sensation  being  produced  in  us,  only  by  different  degrees  and  modes 
of  motion  in  our  animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external  objects,  the 
abatement  of  any  former  motion  must  as  necessarily  produce  a  new  sensa^ 
tion,  as  the  variation  or  increase  of  it ;  and  so  introduce  a  new  idea,  which 
depends  only  on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  that  organ. 

Sect.  5.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  no,  I  will  not  here  determine,  but 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience,  whether  the  shadow  of  a  man,  thou^ 
it  consist  of  nothing  but  the  absence  of  light  (and  the  more  the  absence  of 
light  is,  the  more  discernible  is  the  shadow)  does  not,  when  a  man  looks 
on  it,  cause  as  clear  and  positive  idea  in  his  mind,  as  a  man  himself,  though 
covered  over  with  a  clear  sunshine)  and  the  picture  of  a  shadow  is  a  posi- 
tive thing.  Indeed,  we  have  negative  names,  which  stand  not  directly  for 
positive  ideas,  but  for  their  absence,  such  as  insipid,  silence,  nihil,  &c. 
which  words  denote  positive  ideas ;  v.  g.  taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  sig- 
nification of  their  absence? 

Sect.  <5.  Pontive  ideas  from  privative  causes, — And  thus  one  may 
tmly  be  said  to  see  darkness.  For  supposing  a  hole  perfectly  dark,  from 
whence  no  lijght  is  reflected,  it  is  certoin  one  mav  see  the  figure  of  it,  or 
it  may  be  painted ;  or  whether  the  ink  I  write  with  makes  any  other  idea, 
18  a  question.  The  privative  causes  I  have  here  assigned  of  positive  ideas 
are  according  to  the  common  opinion :  but  in  truth  it  will  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine Aether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative  cause,  tiU  it  be  de- 
termined whether  rest  b^  any  more  a  privation  than  motion. 

Sect.  7.  Ideas  in  the  mindy  qualities  in  bodies. — To  discover  the  nature 
of  our  ideas  the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  them  intelligibly,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  distinguish  them  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  minds, 
and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  cause  such  per- 
ceptions in  us ;  that  so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that 
they  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  something  inherent  in 
the  subject;  most  of  those  of  sensation  being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  like- 
ness of'^something  existing  without  us,  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them 
are  the  likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  ex- 
cite in  us. 

Sect.  8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in-  itself,  or  is  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  idea;  and  the 
power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind  I  call  qiuility  of  the  subject  wherein 
that  power  is.  Thus  a  snowball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the 
ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us, 
as  they  tfre  in  the  snowball,  I  call  qualities ;  and  as  they  are  sensations  oi 
perceptions  in  our  understandings,  I  call  them  ideas;  which  ideas,  if  1 
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Bpeak  of  sometimes  as  in  the  things  themselves,  I  would  be  rniderstood  to 
mean  those  qualities  in  the  oli^te  which  produce  them  in  us 

Sect.  9.  Primary  muUities. — Qualities  thus  considered  in  bodies  are. 
first,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  body,  in  what  estate  soever 
it  be  ;  such  as  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it  suffers,  all  the  force  can 
be  used  upon  it,  it  constantl]^  keeps ;  and  such  as  sense  constantly  finds  in 
every  particle  of  matter  which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the 
mind  finds  inseparable  firom  every  particle  of  matter,  though  less  than  to 
make  itself  singly  be  perceived  by  our  senses :  v.  g.  take  a  ^rain  of  wheat, 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  part  has  still  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and 
mobility ;  divide  it  again  and  it  retains  still  <the  same  qualities ;  and  so  di- 
vide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  insensible,  they  must  retain  still  each  of 
them  all  those  qualities :  for  division  (which  is  all  that  a  mill,  or  pestle, 
or  any  other  body  does  upon  another,  in  reducing  it  to  insensible  parts) 
can  never  take  away  either  solidity,  extension,  figure,  or  mobihty  firom  any 
body,  but  only  makes  two  o^  more  distinct  separate  masses  of  matter  of 
that  which  was  but  one  before ;  all  which  distinct  masses,  reckoned  as  so 
many  distinct  bodies,  after  division,  make  a  certain  number.  These  I  call 
original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  observe  to 
pnxluce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest, 
and  number. 

Skct.  10.  Secondary  ^aZt7ts«.— -Secondly,  such  qualities  which  in  truth 
are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  produce  various  sensa* 
tions  in  us  by  their  primary  qualities,  t .  e»  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  as  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  dtc.  these  I  call 
secondary  qualities.  To  diese  might  be  added  a  third  sort,  which  are  al- 
lowed to  be  barely  powers,  though  they  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the 
subject  as  those  which  I,  to  comply  with  the  common  way  of  speaking, 
call  qualities,  but  for  distinction,  secondary  qualities.  For  the  power  m 
fire  to  produce  a  new  colour,  or  consistency,  in  wax  or  clay,  by  its  primary 
qualities,  is  as  much  a  quality  in  fire  as  the  power  it  has  to  produce  in  me 
a  new  idea  or  sensation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not  before,  by 
the  same  primary  qualities,  viz.  the  bulk,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  insen- 
sible  parts. 

Skct.  11.  ^010  primary  qualities  produce  their  ideas, — ^The  next  thing 
to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  manifestly 
by  impulse,  tlie  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in. 

Sect.  12.  If  then  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when  they 
produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original  qualities  in  such 
of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses,  it  is  evident  that  some  motion 
must  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  by  some  parts 
of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  oor 
minds  the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension, 
figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies,  of  an  observable  bigness,  may  be  per- 
ceived at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible 
bodies  must  come  fivm  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain 
some  motion,  which  produces  these  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

Sect.  13.  How  secondary.— *  After  the  same  manner  that  the  ideas  of 
those  ori^nal  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that  the  ideas 
of  secondary  qualities  are  also  produced,  vis.  by  the  operations  of  insensi- 
ble particles  on  our  senses.  For  it  being  manifest  that  there  aro  bodies, 
each  whLfeof  are  so  small  that  we  cannot,  by  any  of  our  senses,  discover 
either  their  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air 
and  water,  and  others  extremely  smaller  than  those,  perhaps  as  much  small- 
er than  the  particles  of  air  and  water,  as  the  particles  of  air  and  water  are 
smaller  than  peac  or  hailstones;  let  us  suppose  at  present,  tha*^^  the  difierent 
motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number  of  such  particles,  affecting  the  se- 
reral  organs  of  our  senses*  produce  in  us  those  different  sensations^  whicn 
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we  have  fivm  the  coloun  and  smellB  of  bodies  ^  v.  g,  that  a  violet,  by  the 
impulae  of  such  insensible  particles  of  matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks, 
and  in  different  decrees  and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the 
ideas  of  the  blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower  to  be  produced  in 
our  minds,  it  being  no  more  impossible  to  conceive  that  God  should  annex 
such  ideas  to  such  motions,  with  which  thejT  have  no  similitude,  than  that 
be  should  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing 
our  flesh,  with  which  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance. 

SscT.  14.  What  I  have  said  concerning  colours  and  smells  may  be  un- 
derstood also  of  tastes  and  sounds,  and  other  the  like  sensible  qualities ; 
which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake  attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  noth- 
ing in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in 
us,  and  depend  on  those  primary  qualities,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  parts,  as  I  have  said. 

Scot.  15.  Idta*  of  primary  qwdities  are  resemblances  ;  <^  secondary, 
SMtf  .—-From  whence  I  tnink  it  easy  to  draw  this  observation,  that  the  ideas 
of  primary  <|ualities  of  bodies  are  reeemUances  of  them,  and  their  patterns 
do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves;  but  the  ideas  produced  m  us  by 
these  secondary  <}ualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all.  There  is 
nothing  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves.  They  are  in 
the  bodies,  we  denominate  firom  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  those  sen- 
sations in  us ;  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain 
bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
which  we  call  so. 

SscT.  16.  Flame  b  denominated  hot  and  lifffat;  snow  white  and  cold; 
and  manna  white  and  sweet,  firom  the  ideas  Uiey  produce  in  us :  which 
qualities  are  commonly  thou^  to  be  the  same  in  those  bodie»  that  those 
ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in 
a  mirror ;  and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged  very  extravagant  if  one  should 
say  otherwise.  And  yet  he  that  will  consider  that  the  same  fire,  that 
at  one  distance  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  warmth,  does  at  a  nearer 
a|)proach  produce  in  us  the  far  different  sensations  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink 
ounself  what  reason  he  has  to  say,  that  his  idea  of  warmth,  which  was 
produced  in  him  by  the  ^te,  is  actually  in  the  fire :  and  his  idea  of  pain, 
which  the  same  nre  produced  in  him  the  same  way,  is  not  in  the  fire. 
Why  are  whiteness  and  coldness  in  snow,  and  pain  not,  when  it  produces 
the  (me  and  the  other  idea  in  us,  and  can  do  neither  but  by  the  bulk,  fiigure, 
number,  and  motion  of  its  solid  parts. 

Sect.  17.  The  particular  hulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  parts 
of  fire,  or  snow,  are  really  in  them,  whether  any  one's  senses  perceive  them 
or  no ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  because  they  really 
exist  in  those  bodies ;  but  light,  heat,  whiteness,  or  coldness,  are  no  more 
really  in  them  than  sickness  or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  sensa- 
tion of  them ;  let  not  the  eyes  see  light  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  bear  sounds ; 
let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose  smell ;  and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours, 
and  sounds,  as  they  are  such  particular  ideas,  Tanish  and  cease,  and  are 
reduced  to  their  causes,  t.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts. 

SncT.  18.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure,  and,  by  being  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of  motion  represents  it  as  it  really 
is  in  the  manna  moving :  a  circle  or  square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea 
or  existence,  in  the  mind  or  in  tlie  manna ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure 
are  really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no :  this  every 
body  is  ready  to  agree  to.  Besides,  manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture^ 
and  motion  of  its  parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  sensations  of  sickness, 
and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us.  That  these  ideas  of  sick- 
ness and  pain  are  not  in  the  manna,  but  effects  of  its  operations  on  us,  and 
are  nowhere  when  we  feel  them  not:  this  also  every  one  readily  agrees  to. 
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And  yet  men  are  hardly  to  be  brought  to  think,  that  sweetness  and  white- 
ness are  not  really  in  manna ;  which  are  but  the  eflTects  of  the  operations 
of  manna,  by  the  motion,  size,  and  figure  of  its  particles  on  the  eyes  and 
palate ;  as  the  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna  are  confessedly  nothing  ' 
but  the  effects  of  its  operation  on  the  stomach  and  guts,  by  the  size,  mo- 
tion, and  fifirure  of  its  insensible  parts  (for  by  nothing  else  can  a  body 
operate,  as  has  been  proved ;)  as  if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes  and 
palate,  and  thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  distinct  ideas,  which  in 
itself  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stom- 
ach, and  thereby  produce  distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not.  These 
ideas  being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna  on  several  parts  of  our 
bodies,  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its  parts;  why  those  pro- 
duced  by  the  eyes  and  palate,  should  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  the 
manna  than  those  produced  by  the  stomach  and  guts ;  or  why  the  pain  and 
sickness,  ideas  that  are  the  effects  of  manna,  should  be  thought  to  be  no- 
where when  they  are  not  felt;  and  yet  the  sweetness  and  whiteness,  effects 
of  the  same  manna  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown, 
should  be  thought  to  exist  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  seen  or  tasted, 
would  need  some  reason  to  explain. 

Sect.  19.  Ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  resemblances;  of  secondary ^noU 
—Let  us  consider  the  red  and  white  colour  in  porphyry :  hinder  light  from 
striking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vanish ;  it  no  longer  produces  any  such  ideas 
in  us ;  upon  the  return  of  light  it  produces  these  appearances  on  us  agatn. 
Can  any  one  think  any  real  alterations  are  made  in  the  porphyry  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  light:  and  that  those  ideas  of  whiteness  and  redness 
are  really  in  porphyry  in  the  light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  the 
dark?  It  has,  indeed,  such  a  configuration  of  particles,  both  night  and  day, 
as  are  apt  by  the  rays  of  light  rebounding  from  some  parts  of  that  hard 
stone,  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  redness,  and  fi^m  others  the  idea  cy 
whiteness ;  but  whiteness  or  redness  are  not  in  it  at  any  time,  but  such  a 
texture,  that  hath  the  power  to  produce  such  a  sensation  in  us. 

Sect.  20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered 
into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one.  What  real  altera- 
tion can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  m  any  body,  but  an  alteration  of 
the  texture  of  it? 

Sect.  21.  Ideas  being  thus  distinguished  and  understood,  we  may  be  able 
to  give  an  account  how  the  same  water,  at  the  same  time,  may  produce  the 
idea  of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other;  whereas  it  is  impossible 
that  the  same  water,  if  those  ideas  were  really  in  it,  should  at  the  same 
time  be  both  hot  and  cold :  for  if  we  imagi.ne  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands, 
to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  sort  and  degree  of  motion  in  the  minute  parti- 
cles of  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  we  may  understand  how  it  is  possible 
thkt  the  same  water  may,  at  the  same  time,  produce  the  sensations  of  heat 
in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other;  which  yet  figure  never  does, 
that  never  producing  the  idea  of  a  square  by  one  hand,  which  has 
produced  the  idea  of  a  ^lobe  by  another.  But  if  the  sensation  of  heat  and 
cold  be  nothing  but  the  mcrease  or  diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  minute 
parts  of  our  bodies,  caused  by  the  corpuscles  of  any  other  body,  it  is  easy 
to  be  understood,  that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand  than  in  the 
other ;  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two  hands,  which  has  in  its  minute 
particles  a  greater  motion,  than  in  those  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  less 
than  in  those  of  the  other ;  it  will  increase  the  motion  of  the  one  hand, 
and  lessen  it  in  the  other,  and  so  cause  the  different  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold  that  depend  thereon. 

Sect.  22.  I  have  in  what  just  goes  before  been  engaged  in  physical  in- 
piiries  a  little  farther  than  perhaps  I  intended.  But  it  being  necessary  to 
oake  the  nature  of  sensation  a  little  understood,  and  to  make  the  diner- 
ince  between  the  qualities  in  bodies  and  the  ideas  produced  by  them  in  the 
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mind,  to  be  difltiocU^  conceived,  without  which  it  were  iaipossible  to  dis- 
courae  intelligibly  of  them,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  little  excursion 
into  natural  philosophy,  it  being  necessary  in  our  present  inquiry  to  dis- 
tinguish the  primary  and  real  qiuUities  of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them 
(viz.  solidity,  extension,  fi^re,  number,  and  motion  or  rest;  and  are 
sometimes  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies  they  are  in  are  big  enough 
singly  to  be  discerned)  from  those  secondary  and  imputed  qualities,  which 
are  but  the  powers  of  several  combinations  of  those  primary  ones,  when 
they  operate,  without  being  distinctJy  discerned;  whereby  we  may  abo 
come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and  what  are  not,  resemblances  of  something 
really  existing  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 

Sbct.  23.  Three  sorts  of  qualities  tn  bodies. — The  qualities  then  that 
are  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  are  of  three  sorts. 

First,  The  bmk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest  of  their 
solid  parts;  those  are  in  them,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no;  and 
when  they  are  of  that  size  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these 
an  idea  of  the  thine,  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain  in  artificial  things.  These 
I  call  primary  quaEties. 

Secondly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  its  insensible 
primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  senses, 
and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several  colours,  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  dtc.    These  are  usuallv  called  sensible  qualities. 

Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the  particular  con- 
stitution of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  senses, 
difierently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the  sun  has  a  power  to  make 
wax  white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.    These  are  usually  calleQ  powers. 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think  may  be  properly  called  real, 
original,  or  primary  qualities,  because  they  are  in  the  things  themselves, 
whether  they  are  perceived  or  no ;  and  upon  their  different  modifications 
it  is,  that  the  secondary  Qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon  other  things, 
which  powers  result  from  the  different  modifications  of  those  primary 
qualities. 

Sbct.  24.  The  first  are  resemblances.  The  second  thought  resent 
blanees,  but  are  not.  The  third  neither  are,  nor  are  thought  so. — But 
though  the  two  latter  sorts  of  Qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing  but 
powers,  relating  to  several  oUier  bodies,  and  resulting  from  the  dinerent 
modifications  of  the  original  qualities,  yet  they  are  generally  otherwise 
though',  of:  for' the  second  sort,  viz.  the  powers  to  produce  several  ideas  in 
us  by  our  senses,  are  looked  upon  as  real  qualities,  in  the  things  thus 
affecting  us ;  but  the  third  sort  are  called  and  esteemed  barely  powers,  v.  g. 
the  idea  of  heat  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch  from  the 
sun,  are  commonly  thought  real  qualities,  existing  in  the  sun,  and  some- 
thing more  than  mere  powers  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the  sun,  in 
reference  to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look  on  the  whiteness  and 
softness  produced  in  the  wax,  not  as  qualities  in  the  sun,  but  effects  pro- 
duced by  powers  in  it:  whereaSf  if  rightly  considered,  these  qualities  of 
light  and  warmth,  which  are  perceptions  in  me  when  I  am  warmed  or  en- 
lightened by  the  sun,  are  no  otherwise  in  the  sun,  than  the  changes  made 
in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are  in  the  sun.  They  are  all 
of  them  equallv  powers  in  the  sun,  depending  on  its  primary  qualities ; 
whereby  it  is  able,  in  the  one  case,  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or 
motion  of  some  of  the  insensible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands,  as  thereby  to 
produce  in  me  the  idea  of  hght  or  heat ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  able  so  to 
alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax, 
ajM  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

Sbct.  25.  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  qualitic\<i, 
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ntiii  ihe  other  only  for  bare  powers,  eeems  to  be  because  the  ideas  we  have 
of  distinct  colours,  sounds,  &c.  containing  nothings  at  fill  in  them  of  bulk, 
figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think  uiem  the  effects  of  these  primary 
qualities,  which  appear  not,  to  our  senses,  to  operate  in  their  production ; 
and  with  which  the^  have  not  any  apparent  congruity,  or  conceivable  con- 
nexion. Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so  forward  to  imagine,  that  those  ideas 
are  the  resemblances  of  something  really  existing  in  the  objects  themselves ; 
since  sensation  discovers  nothing  of  bulk,  fifi;ure,  or  motion  of  parts  in 
their  production ;  nor  can  reason  show  how  bodies,  by  their  balk,  figure, 
and  motion,  should  produce  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow,  &c. 
But  in  the  other  case,  in  the  operations  of  bodies  changing  the  qualities 
one  of  another,  we  plainly  discover,  that  the  quality  produced  hath  com- 
monly no  resemblance  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  producing  it :  wherefore 
we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power.  For  thou^  receiving  the  idea 
of  heat  or  light  from  the  stin,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a  perception  and  re- 
semblance of  such  a  quality  in  the  sun;  yet  when  we  see  wax,  or  a  fair 
fiice,  receive  change  of  colour  fiom  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be 
the  reception  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  sun,  because  we  find  not 
those  different  colours  in  the  sun  itself.  For  our  senses  being  able  to  ob- 
serve a  likeness  orunlikeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two  different  external 
objects,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  production  of  any  sensible 
quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an  effect  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communi- 
cation of  any  quality,  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  we  find  no 
such  sensible  quality  in  the  thing  that  produced  it.  But  our  senses  not 
being  able  to  discover  any  unlikeness  between  the  idea  produced  in  us,  and 
the  quality  of  the  object  producing  it,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  ideas 
are  resemblances  of  something  in  the  objects,  and  not  the  effects  of  certain 
powers  placed  in  the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities,  with  which 
primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  resemblance. 

Sect.  26.  Secondary  qualities  twofold ;  first,  immediately  p^ceivable; 
secondly,  mediately  perceivable. — To  conclude :  beside  those  before-men- 
tioned primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  extension,  number,  and 
motion  of  their  solid  parts;  all  the  rest  whereby  we  take  notice  of  bodies, 
and  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  are  nothing  else  but  several  pow- 
ers in  them  depending  on  those  primary  qualities ;  whereby  they  are  fitted, 
eitlier  by  immediately  operating  on  our  bodies  to  produce  several  different 
ideas  in  us ;  or  else,  by  operating  on  other  bodies,  so  to  change  their  primaiy 
qualities,  as  to  render  them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us  different  from 
what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  these,  I  Udnk,  may  be  called  secon- 
dary qualities,  immediately  perceivable:  the  latter,  secondary  qualities, 
meoiately  percei^Tible. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  PERCEPTION. 

Sect.  1.  Perception  thefirst  simple  idea  of  reflection, — ^Perception,  as 
it  is  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind,  exercised  about  our  ideas;  so  it  is  the  first 
and  simplest  idea  we  have  firom  reflection,  and  is  by  some  called  thinking 
in  general.  Though  thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  toneue,  sig- 
nifies that  sort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein  the  mind 
is  active ;  where  it,  with  some  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers 
any  thing.  For  in  bare  naked  perception,  the  mind  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  passive ;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving. 

Sect.  2.  Perception  is  onlvtokenthemindreceives the  impression, — Wha 
perception  is,  every  one  will  know  better  by  reflecting  on  what  he  does  him 
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selC  what  he  seeSy  hean»  feels,  &c  or  thinks,  than  by  any  disconne  of 
mine.  Whoever  reflects  on  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  cannot  miss  it. 
and  if  he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  make  him  have 
any  notion  of  it. 

Scot.  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body, 
if  they  reach  not  the  mind;  whatever  impressions  are  made  on  the  outward 
parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  of  within ;  there  is  no  perception.  Fire 
may  bum  our  bodies,  with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the 
motion  be  continued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat,  or  idea  of 
pain,  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual  perception. 

Sbct.  4.  How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself,  that  whilst  his  mind 
is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  and  curiously 
mavejnng  some  ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  impressions  of 
sounding  bodies  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing  with  the  same  alteration 
that  usee  to  be  for  the  producing  the  idea  of  sound.  A  sufficient  impulse 
there  may  be  on  the  organ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  observation  of  the  mind, 
there  follows  no  perception;  and  though  the  motion  that  uses  to  produce 
the  idea  of  sound  be  made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is  heard.  Want  of 
sensation,  in  this  case,  is  not  through  any  defect  in  the  organ,  or  that  the 
man's  ears  are  less  affected  than  at  oth^  times  when  he  does  hear:  but 
that  which  uses  to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the  usual  or- 
pui,  not  bein^  taken  notice  of  in  the  understanding,  and  so  imprinting  no 
idea  in  the  mmd,  there  follows  no  sensation.  So  that  wherever  there  is 
sense,  or  perception  there  some  idea  is  actually  produced  and  present  in 
the  understanding. 

Sect.  5.  ChQarenf  though  they  have  ideae  in  the  wonUt,  have  none  in^ 
note, — ^Therefore,  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by  the  exercise  of  their  senses 
about  objects  that  affect  them  iti  the  womb,  receive  some  few  ideas  before 
they  are  bom ;  as  the  unavoidable  effects,  either  of  the  bodies  that  environ 
them,  or  else  of  those  wants  or  diseases  they  suffer :  amon^  which  (if  one 
may  conjecture  concerniug  things  not  very  capable  of  examudation)  I  think 
the  ideas  of  hunger  and  wannth  are  two;  which  probably  are  some  of  the 
flrst  that  children  have,  and  which  thev  scarce  ever  part  with  again. 

Sbct.  6.  But  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  children  receive 
some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  those  simple  ideas  are  far 
from  those  innate  principles  which  some  contend  for,  and  we  above  have 
rejected.  These  here  mentioned  beinf  the  effects  of  sensation,  are  only 
from  some  afiections  of  the  body,  which  happen  to  them  there,  and  so  de- 
pend  on  something  exterior  to  Uie  mind;  no  otherwise  differing  in  their 
manner  of  production  from  other  ideas  derived  from  sense,  but  only  in  the 
precedency  of  time;  whereas  those  innate  principles  are  supposed  to  be 
quite  of  another  nature,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  accidental  alter- 
ations in,  or  operations  on,  the  body;  but,  as  it  were,  original  characters 
impressed  upon  it  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its  beinff  and  constitution. 

Sbct.  7.  Which  ideas  first,  is  not  evident.^AB  Uiere  are  some  ideas 
which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  may  be  introduced  into  the  minds  of 
children  in  the  womb,  subservient  to  the  necessities  of  their  life  and  being 
there ;  so,  after  they  are  bom,  those  ideas  are  the  earliest  imprinted  which 
happen  to  be  the  sensible  oualities  which  first  occur  to  them:  among  which 
light  is  not  the  least  considerable,  nor  of  the  weiJcest  efficacy.  And  how 
covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  fiumished  with  all  such  ideas  as  have  no  pain  ac- 
companying them,  may  be  a  little  jessed  by  what  is  observable  in  chil 
dren  new-lmm,  who  alwajrs  turn  ,theur  eyes  to  that  part  from  wjience  the 
light  comeB,  lay  them  how  you  please«  But  the  ideas  that  are  most  fiuniliat 
at  first  being  various,  according  to  the  divers  circumstances  of  children's  first 
entertainment  in  the  world,  the  order  wherein  the  several  ideas  come  at  first 
into  the  mind  is  very  various  and  uncertain  also ;  neither  is  it  much  material 
to  know  it 
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SccT.  8.  Ideas  of$ensatum  often  changed  hu  the  judgmeni.'^We  tie 
further  to  consider  conceming  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sen- 
sation are  often  in  grown  people  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of  any  uniform  co- 
lour, V.  g.  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted 
in  our  mmd  is  of  a  flat  circle  variously  shadowc^*  with  several  degrees  of 
light  and  brightness  coming  to  our  eyes ;  but  we  havin^r  by  use  been  accus- 
tomed to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make 
in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  ligrht  by  the  difierence 
ofthe  sensible  figures  ofbodies,thejudgment  presently,  by  an  habitual  cus- 
tom, alters  the  appearances  into  their  causes ;  so  that  from  that  which  is  truly 
variety  of  shadow  or  colour,  collecting  the  figure  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  man 
or  figiu«,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure  and  a  uniform 
colour:  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane,  variously  co- 
loured, as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  purpose  I  shall  here  insert  a  pro- 
blem of  that  ingenious  and  studious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  learn- 
ed and  worthy  Mr  Molineaux,  which  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  in  a  letter 
some  months  since ;  and  it  is  tl^s :  suppose  a  man  bom  blind  and  now  adult, 
and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the 
same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell  when  he  felt  one 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  th^  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube 
and  the  sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  be  made  to  see :  quere, 
''whether  by  his  si^ht,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  distinguish  and 
tell  which  is  the  globe,  which  the  cubel"  to  which  the  acute  and  judicious 
proposer  answers,  not.  For  though  he  has  obtained  the  experience  of  how 
a  globe,  how  a  cube  afiects  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  ex- 
perience, that  what  afiects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect  his  sight  so  or 
so ;  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube  that  pressed  his  hand  unequally 
shall  appear  to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the  cube.  I  agree  with  this  thinking 
gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his 

Eroblem ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not 
e  able  with  certainty  to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilst 
he  only  saw  them :  though  he  could  unerringly  name  them  by  his  touch, 
and  certainly  distinguish  them  by  the  difference  of  their  figures  felt.  This 
I  have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for  him  to  con- 
sider how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  experience,  improvement,  and  ac- 
quired notions,  where  he  thinks  he  had  not  the  least  use  of,  or  help  from 
them :  and  the  rather,  because  this  observing  gentleman  fiother  adds,  that 
having,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  book,  propose^  this  to  divers  very  inge- 
nious men,  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  first  gave  the  answer  to  it 
which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  reasons  they  were  convinced. 

Sect.  0.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  those 
received  by  sight:  because  sigfht,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  our  sen 
ses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  pe- 
culiar only  to  that  sense;  and  also  the  far  difierent  ideas  of  space,  figure, 
and  motion,  the  several  varieties  whereof  change  the  appearance  of  its 
proper  object,  viz.  light  and  colours ;  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of 
the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit,  in  things 
whereof  we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  constarttly,  and  so 
quick,  th^t  we  take  that  for  the  reception  of  our  sensation  which  is  an  idea 
formed  by  our  judgment :  so  that  one,  viz,  that  of  sensation,  serves  only 
to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of  itself:  as  a  man  who  reads 
or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the  char- 
acters or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

Sect.  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little  notice, 
)f  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed :  for 
as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no  space,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  ac- 
tions seem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  ints 
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•n  instant.  I  speak  this  in  comparison  to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any 
one  may  todilv  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds  with  one 
glance  see  all  the  parts  of  a  demonstration,  which  may  very  well  be  called 
a  long  one,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and 
step  by  step  show  it  another?  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  so  much  surprised 
that  this  is  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  fgicility 
which  we  get  of  doing  thin^,  by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass 
in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  are  begun  very  early, 
come  at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us  which  often  escape  our  observation. 
How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes  with  our  eyelids,  without 
perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark!  Men  that  by  custom  have  got 
the  use  of  a  by- word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds  which, 
though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  so  strange  that  our  mind  should  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to 
excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

Sect.  11.  Perception  puts  the  differeruse  between  animals  and  inferior, 
beings. — This  faculty  of  perception  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  puts  the 
distinction  betwixt  llie  animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior  parts  of  nature. 
For  however  vegetables  have,  many  of  them,  some  degrees  of  motion,  and 
upon  the  different  application  of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter 
their  figures  and  motions,  and  so  have  obtained  the  name  of  sensitive  plants, 
from  a  motion  which  has  some  resemblance  to  that  which  in  animals  follows 
upon  sensation ;  yet  I  suppose  it  is  all  bare  mechanism,  and  no  otherwise 
produced  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-beard,  by  the  insinuation  of  the 
particles  of  moisture,  or  the  shortening  of  a  rope  by  the  affusion  of  water; 
all  which  is  done  without  any  sensation  in  the  subject,  or  the  having  or 
receiving  any  ideas. 

Sect.  12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  some  de&ree  in  all  sorts  of  animals ; 
thongh  in  some,  possibly,  the  avenues  provided  oy  nature  for  the  reception 
of  sensations  are  so  few,  and  the  perception  they  are  received  with  so  ob- 
scnre  and  dull,  that  it  comes  extremely  short  of  the  quickness  and  variety 
of  sensation  which  are  in  other  animals ;  but  yet  it  is  sufficient  for,  and 
wisely  adapted  to,  the  state  and  condition  of  that  sort  of  animals  who  are 
thus  made;  so  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly  appear 
in  all  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fiwric,  and  all  the  several^  degrees  and 
ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

Sect.  13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle,  reason- 
ably conclude  tliat  it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a  man,  or 
several  other  animals;  nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity 
of  transferring  itself  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them. 
What  good  would  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature  that  cannot  move 
itself  to  or  from  the  objects  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil? 
And  would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal 
that  must  lie  still,  where  chance  has  once  placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the 
afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  ciean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it? 

Sect.  14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  small  dull  perception 
whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  perfect  insensibility.  And  that  this 
may  be  so,  we  have  plain  instances  even  in  mankind  itself.  Take  one,  in 
whom  decrepit  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  past  knowledge, 
and  clearlv  wiped  out  the  ideas  his  mmd  was  formeriy  stored  with:  and 
has,  by  <lestroying  his  eight,  hearing,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a 
l^reat  degree,  stopped  up  almost  all  the  passages  for  new  ones  to  enter;  or, 
if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  half  open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce 
perceived,  or  not  at  all  retained.  How  far  such  an  one  (notwithstanding 
•11  that  is  boasted  of  innate  principles)  is  in  his  knowledge  and  irtellectuu 
Ikculties  above  the  condition  of  a  cockle  or  an  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  conSid- 
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ered.  And  if  a  man  had  passed  sixtY  years  in  such  a  state,  as  it  is  possi. 
ble  he  migfht,  as  well  as  three  days,  I  wonder  what  difference  there  would 
liave  been,  in  any  intellectual  perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  animals. 

Sect.  15.  Perception  the  inlet  of  knowledge. — Perception  then  being 
the  first  step  and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  inlet  of  aU  the  mate- 
rials  of  it,  the  fewer  senses  any  man,  as  well  as  any  other  creature,  hath, 
and  the  fewer  and  duller  the  impressions  are  that  are  made  by  them,  and 
the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are  employed  about  them,  the  more  remote 
are  they  from  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  men.  But  thia 
being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be  perceived  among  men)  cannot 
certainly  be  discovered  in  the  several  species  of  animals,  much  less  in  their 
particular  individuals.  It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked  here,  that  per- 
ception is  the  first  operation  of  all  our  intellectual  feculties,  and  the  inlet 
of  all  knowledge  in  our  minds :  and  I  am  apt,  too,  to  Imagine  that  it  is 
perception,  in  the  lowest  degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  boun&ries  between 
animals  and  the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as 
my  conjecture  by  the  by ;  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand  which 
way  the  learned  shall  determine  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

,  OF  RETENTION. 

Skot.  1.  Contemplation. — The  next  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby^  it 
makes  a  farther  progress  toward  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  retention, 
or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which  from  sensation  or  reflection  it 
hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways ;  first  hj  keeping  the  idea,  which 
IS  brought  into  it,  fer  some  time  actually  in  view ;  which  is  called  con- 
templation. 

Sbct.  2.  Memory, — ^The  other  way  of  retention  is  the  power  to  revive 
again  in  our  minds  those  ideas  which,  after  imprinting,  have  disappeared, 
or  have  been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight :  and  thus  we  do  when  we 
conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  being  removed.  This  is 
memory,  which  is  as  it  were  the  store-house  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow 
mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and  con- 
sideration at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  nave  a  repository  to  lay  up  those 
ideas,  which  at  another  time  it  mi^ht  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  be- 
in^  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  m  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any 
thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them»  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in 
the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has 
a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  once  hai^.,  with  this 
additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in 
this  sense  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories,  when  indeed 
they  are  actually  nowhere,  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind  when  it 
will  to  revive  them  again,  and  as  it  were  paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though 
some  with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty ;  some  more  lively,  and^hers  more 
obscurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  assistance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  to 
have  all  those  ideas  in  our  understandings,  which,  though  we  do  not  actually 
contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those  sensible  qualities  which 
first  imprinted  them  there. 

Sect.  3.  Attention^  repetition,  pleasure,  and  pain,  fix  ideas. — Attention 
and  repetition  nelp  much  to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory :  but  those 
which  natually  at  first  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression  are 
tfaoM  which  are  accompanied  with  pleasure  or  pain.    The  great  busmcaa 
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of  the  senseB  being  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the 
body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature  (as  has  been  shown)  that  ]>ain  should 
accompany  the  reception  of  several  ideas :  which  supplying  the  place  of 
consideration  and  reasoning  in  children,  and  acting  quicker  tluin  considera- 
tion  in  grown  men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid  painful  objects 
with  that  haste  which  is  necessary  for  their  presenilation ;  and,  in  both, 
settles  in  the  memory  a  caution  for  the  future. 

Sect.  4.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. — Concerning  the  several  degrees  of 
lasting,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  we  may  observe 
that  some  of  them  have  been  produced  in  the  understanding  by  an  object 
affecting  the  senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than  once ;  others,  that  have 
Dftjre  than  once  offered  themselves  to  the  senses,  have  yet  been  little  taken 
notice  of:  the  mind  either  heedless,  as  in  children,  or  otherwise  employed, 
as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not  setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself: 
and  in  some,  where  they  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated  impressions, 
either  through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  some  other  fault,  the  memory  is 
very  weak.  In  all  Uiese  cases,  ideas  in  the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often 
vanish  quite  out  of  the  understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remain- 
ing characters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying  over  fields  of  com ; 
and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them  as  if  thev  had  never  been  there. 

Sect.  5.  Thus  many  of  those  ideas  which  were  produced  in  the  minds 
of  children,  in  the  beginning  of  their  sensation,  (some  of  which,  perhaps, 
as  of  some  pleasures  and  pains,  were  before  thej  were  bom,  and  others  in 
their  infancy,)  if  in  the  future  course  of  their  lives  they  are  not  repeated 
again,  are  quite  lost,  without  the  least  glimpse  reinaining  of  them.  This 
may  be  observed  in  those  who  by  some  mischance  have  lost  iheir  si^ht 
when  they  were  very  youn^,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours  haviig  been  but 
slightly  taken  notice  of,  ana  ceasing  to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out ;  so 
that  some  years  after  there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left 
in  their  minds  than  in  those  of  people  bom  blind.  The  memory  of  some, 
it  is  tme,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle :  but  yet  there  seems  to  be 
a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest, 
and  in  minds  thie  most  retentive;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed 
by  repeated  exercises  of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kinds  of  objects 
which  at  first  occasioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth, 
often  die  before  us :  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we 
are  approaching ;  where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  in- 
scriptions are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  The 
pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours,  and  if  notsomethnes 
refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies 
and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  are  concemed  in  this,  and  whether  the 
temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the 
characters  draws  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  freestone,  and  in  others 
little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  inquire ;  though  it  may  seem  pro- 
bable, that  the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the 
memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its 
ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to 
dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 
Sect.  6.  Constantly  repeated  ideas  can  scarce  be  lost. — But  concerning 
the  ideas  themselves,  it  is  easy  to  remark  that  those  that  are  oflenest  re.* 
freshed  (among  which  are  those  that  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more 
ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the  objects  or  actions  that  produce 
them,  fix  themselves  best  in  the  memory,  and  remain  clearest  and  longest 
there:  and  therefore  those  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of  bodies,  viz. 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest ;  and  those  that  almost  con« 
stantly  affect  our  bodies,  as  heat  and  cold:  and  those  which  are  the  affeo* 
tions  of  all  kinds  of  beings,  as  existence,  duration  and  number,  which 
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almost  every  object  that  affects  our  senses,  every  thought  which  employs 
our  minds,  bring  along  with  them :  these,  I  say,  and  the  like  ideaa,  axe 
seldom  quite  lost  whilst  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

Sect.  7.  In  rememberinar,  the  mind  is  often  active. — ^In  this  secondary 
perception,  as  I  may  so  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in 
the  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive ;  the  appear- 
ance of  those  dormant  pictures  depending  sometimes  on  the  will.  The 
mind  very  often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of  some  hidden  idea,  and 
turns  as  it  were  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it ;  though  sometimes  too  they 
start  up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  offer  themselves  to  the  un- 
derstanding; and  very  often  are  roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells 
into  open  daylight  by  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passions,  our  affections 
bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  which  haid  otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unre- 
garded. This  farther  is  to  be  observed,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  me- 
mory, and  upon  occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not  only  (as 
tlie  word  revive  imports)  none  of  them  new  ones :  but  also  that  the  mind 
takes  notice  of  them,  as  of  a  former  impression,  and  renews  its  acquaintance 
with  them  as  with  ideas  it  had  known  before ;  so  that  though  ideas  formerly 
imprinted  are  not  all  constantly  in  view,  yet  in  remembrance  they  are  con- 
stantly known  to  be  such  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted,  t.  e.  in  view, 
and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the  understanding. 

Sect.  8.  Tico  defects  in  the  memory,  oblivion  and  sloumees. — ^Memor^,  in 
an  intellectual  creature,  is  necessary  in  the  the  next  degree  to  perception. 
It  is  of  so  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,  all  the  rest  of  our 
faculties  are  in  a  great  measure  useless ;  and  we,  in  our  thoughts,  reason- 
ings, and  knowle(^,  could  not  proceed  beyond  present  objects,  were  it  not 
for  the  assistance  of  6ur  memories,  wherein  there  may  be  two  defects. 

First,  That  it  loses  the  idea  quite,  and  so  far  it  produces  perfect  igno- 
rance; for  since  we  can  know  nothing  farther  than  we  have  the  idea 
of  it,  when  that  is  gone,  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance. 

Secondly ,*That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  ideas  that  it  has, 
and  are  laid  up  in  store,  quick  enough  to  serve  the  mind  upon  occasion. 
This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  decree,  is  stupidity;  and  he  who,  through  this  default 
in  his  memory,  Iuls  not  the  ideas  that  are  really  preserved  there  ready  at 
hand  when  need  and  occasion  call  for  them,  were  aunost  as  good  be  without 
them  quite,  since  they  serve  him  to  little  purpose.  The  dull  man,  who 
loses  the  opportunity  whilst  he  is  seeking  in  his  mind  for  those  ideas  that 
should  serve  his  turn,  is  not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one 
that  is  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  business  therefore  of  the  memory  to  fur- 
nish to  the  mind  those  dormant  ideas  which  it  has  present  occasion  for; 
in  the  having  them  ready  at  hand  on  all  occasions  consists  that  which  we  call 
invention,  fancy,  and  quickness  of  parts. 

Sect.  9.  These  are  defects,  we  may  observe,  in  the  memory  of  one  man 
compared  with  another.  There  is  another  defect  which  we  may  conceive 
to  be  in  the  memory  of  man  in  general,  compared  with  some  superior 
created  intellectual  beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may  so  far  excel  man, 
that  they  may  have  constantly  in  view  the  whole  scene  of  all  their  former 
actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the  thoughts  they  have  ever  had  may  slip  out 
of  their  sight.  The  omniscience  of  God,  who  knows  all  things,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come,  and  to  whom  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  lie 
open,  may  satisfy  us  of  the  possibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  but  God 
may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  his  immediate  attendants,  any 
of  his  perfections,  in  what  proportions  he  pleases,  as  far  as  created  finite 
beings  can  be  capable?  It  is  reported  of  that  prodicy  of  parts.  Monsieur 
Pas<^,  that  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  for- 
got nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  part  of  his 
rational  ago.  This  is  a  privilege  so  little  known  to  most  men,  that  it 
seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who,  after  the  ordinary  way,  measure  aii 
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others  by  themseives :  but  yet,  when  considered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge 
our  thoughts  towards  greater  perfection  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spirits. 
For  this  of  Mr  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrowness  that  human  minds  are 
confined  to  here,  of  having  great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  succession,  not 
all  at  once ;  whereas  the  several  dcCTees  of  angels  may  probably  have 
laiger  views,  and  aouib  of  them  be  enuowed  with  capacities  able  to  retain 
together,  and  constantly  set  before  them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past 
luiowledge  at  once.  This,  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no  small  advantage 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his  past  thoughts  and  reasonings 
rould  be  always  present  to  him :  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of 
those  ways  wherein  the  kiiowledge  of  separate  spirits  may  exceedingly 
surpass  ours. 

Sect.  10.  Brutes  have  memory. — This  faculty  of  lapng  up  and  retain- 
ing  the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  mind,  several  other  animals  seem 
to  have  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  man :  for,  to  pass  by  other  instances, 
birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  the  endeavours  one  may  observe  in  them  to  hit 
the  notes  ri^t,  put  it  past  doubt  with  me  that  they  have  perception,  and 
retain  ideas  m  their  memories,  and  use  them  for  patterns:. for  it  seems  to 
mc  impossible  that  they  should  endeavour  to  conform  their  voices  to  notes 
(as  it  b  plain  they  do)  of  which  they  had  no  ideas.  For  though  I  should 
grant  sound  may  mechanically  cause  a  certain  motion  of  the  animals  spirits, 
in  the  brains  of  those  birds,  whilst  the  tune  is  actually  playing;  and  that 
motion  may  be  continued  on  to  the  muscles  of  the  wings,  and  so  the  bird 
mechanically  be  driven  away  by  certain  noises,  because  this  may  tend  to 
the  bird's  preservation;  yet  that  can  never  be  supposed  a  reason  why  it 
should  cause  mechanically,  either  whilst  the  tune  is  playing,  much  less  after 
it  has  ceased,  such  a  motion  of  the  organs  in  the  bund's  voice,  as  should  con- 
form it  to  the  notes  of  a  foreign  sound,  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  use  to 
the  bird's  preservation.  But,  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with  any  appear- 
ance of  reason  be  supposed  (much  less  proved)  that  birds,  without  sense 
and  memoir,  can  approach  their  notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees  to  a 
tune  played  yesterday,  which,  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  theit  memory,  is 
nowhere,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated 
essays  can  bring  them  nearer  to :  since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sound 
of  a  pipe  should  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which,  not  at  first,  but  by  their 
after  endeavours,  should  produce  the  like  sounds ;  and  why  the  sounds  they 
make  themselves  shodd  not  make  traces  which  they  should  follow,  as  well* 
as  those  of  the  pipe,  is  impossible  to  conceive. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  DISCERNING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

Sect.  1.  No  knowledge  without  discernment. — ^Another  faculty  we  may 
take  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of  disceminfir  and  distinguishing  between 
the*  several  ideas  it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  nave  a  coiSused  perception 
of  something  in  general:  unless  the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  differ- 
ent objects,  and  their  qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  very  little  knowledge, 
(hough  the  bodies  that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and 
tlie  mind  were  continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  distin- 
'  giiifihing  one  thing  from  another  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty  of 
several,  even  very  general  propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate  truths ; 
because  men  overlooking  the  true  cause  why  those  propositions  find  univer- 
pai  absent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uniform  impressions,  whereas  in  truth 
it  depends  upon  this  clear  discerningfaculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives 
two  ideas  to  be  the  same  or  different.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
O 
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Sect.  2.  The  dig^erence  oftoit  and  judgment. — How  mnch  the  impet 
tection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideas  one  from  another  lies  either  h 
the  dokiess  or  faults  of  the  oi;gans  of  sense,  or  want  of  acuteness,  exercise, 
or  attention  in  the  understanding,  or  hastiness  and  precipitancy,  natura 
to  some  tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine ;  it  suffices  to  take  notice,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  the  mind  may  reflect  on  and  observe  in 
itself.    It  is  of  that  consequence  to  its  other  knowledjse,  that  so  far  as  this 
faculty  is  in  itself  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of,  ror  the  distinguishing 
one.  thing  from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our  reason 
and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.    If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory 
ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of  parts :  in  thisof  havingthemunconfused,' 
and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  where  there 
is  but  the  least  difference,  consists,  in  a  ffreat  measure,  the  exactness  of 
judgment  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one  man  above 
another.    And  hence  perhaps  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common 
observation,  that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories, 
have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason :  for  wit  lying 
most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby 
to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment, 
on  the  contnuy,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully,  one 
from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to 
avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and  byaffinity  to  take  one  thin^fbr  another. 
This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion,  wherein 
for  the  most  part  bes  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit  which  strikes 
so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  therefore  is  so  acceptable  to  all  people,  because  its 
beauty  appears  at  fint  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to  ex- 
amine what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.    The  mind,  without  looking  any 
further,  rests  satisfied  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  picture,  and  the  Kayety 
of  the  fiincy ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  an  afiront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  se* 
vere  rules  of  truth  and  good  reason ;  whereby  it  appears  that  it  consists  in 
•something  thai  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to  them. 

Sect.  3.  Clearness  alone  hinders  confusion. — To  the  well  distinguishing 
our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes  that  they  be  clear  and  determinate ;  and 
where  they  are  so,  it  will  not  breed  any  confusion  or  mistake  about  them, 
though  the  senses  should  (as  sometimes  they  do)  convey  them  fh>m  the 
same  object  differently  on  different  occasions,  and  so  seem  to  err :  for 
though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  a  bitter  taste,  which  at 
another  time  would  produce  a  sweet  one,  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's 
mind  would  be  as  clear  and  distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweet  as  if  he  had 
tasted  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confusion  between  the  two 
ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter,  that  the  same  sort  of  body  produces  at  one  time 
one,  ^d  at  another  time  another  idea  by  the  taste,  than  it  makea  a  confu- 
sion in  two  ideas  of  white  and  sweet,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  same 
piece  of  sugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time.  Anu  the 
ideas  of  orange  colour  and  azure  that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  same 
parcel  of  infusion  of  li^um  nephriticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  than 
those  of  the  same  cotoura  taken  from  two  very  different  bodies. 

Sect.  4.  Comparing. — ^The  comparing  them  one  with  another,  in  res- 
pect of  extent,  deg^rees,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumstances,  is  another 
operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which  depends  aU 
that  large  tribe  of  ideas  comprehended  under  relations ;  which  of  how  vast 
an  extent  it  is,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter. 

Sect.  5.  Brutes  compare  but  imperfectly. — ^How  far  brutes  partake  in 
this  faculty  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  I  imagine  they  have  it  not  in  any 
great  degree ;  for  though  they  probably  have  several  ideas  distinct  enough, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  understanding,  wnen  i* 
has  sufficiently  distinguislied  any  ideas  so  as  to  perceive  them  to  be  per 
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fecUy  (iifferenty  and  so  consequently  two,  to  cast  about  and  consider  in  what 
circumstaDces  they  are  capaiile  to  be  compared;  and,  therefore,  I  think 
beasts  compare  not  their  ideas  fiulher  than  some  sensible  circumstances 
annexed  to  the  objects  themselves.  The  other  power  of  comparing,  which 
may  be  observed  m  men,  belonging  to  ^neral  iaeas,  and  useful  only  to  ab- 
stract reasonings,  we  may  probably  conjecture  beasts  have  not. 

SscT.  6.  Compounding — ^The  next  operation  we  may  observe  in  the 
mind  about  its  ideas,  is  composition,  whereby  it  potstoflether  several  of  those 
simple  ones  it  has  received  from  sensation  and  renection,  and  combines 
them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this  of  composition  may  be  reckoned  also 
that  of  enlarging,  wherein,  though  the  composition  does  not  so  much  ap- 
pear as  in  more  complex  ones,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  putting  several  ideas 
together,  though  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  by  adding  several  units  together, 
we  make  the  idea  of  a  dozen ;  and  potting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of 
several  perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  furlong. 

Sect  7.  Brutes  compound  but  little. — In  this,  also,  I  suppose,  brutes 
come  far  short  of  men ;  for  though  they  take  in  and  retain  together  several 
combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  possibly  the  shape,  smell,  and  voice  of  his 
roaster,  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him,  or  rather  are  so  many 
distinct  marks  whereby  he  knows  him;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of 
themselves  ever  compound  them,  and  make  complex  ideas.  And  perhaps, 
even  where  we  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only  one  simple  one 
that  directs  them  in  the  knowledge  of  several  thinm,  which  possibly  they 
distinguish  less  by  their  sight  tmm  we  imagine ;  ror  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurse,  play  with,  and  be  fond  of  young  foxes,  as 
much  as,  and  in  place  of,  her  puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  suck 
her  so  long  that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.  And  those  animals  which 
have  a  numerous  brood  of  voung  ones  at  once,  appear  not  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  number;  tor  though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any 
of  their  young  that  are  taken  from  them  whilst  they  are  m  sight  or  hearing, 
yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  stolen  from  them  in  their  absence,  or  with- 
out noise,  they  appear  not  to  miss  them,  or  to  have  any  sense  that  their 
number  is  lessenea. 

Sect.  8.  Aianti^.— When  children  have,  by  repeated  sensations,  got 
idess  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  begin  by  degrees  to  learn  the  use  of  signs. 
And  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to  apply  the  omns  of  speech  to  the  framing 
of  articulate  sounds,  Siey  beg^n  to  make  use  ofwords  to  signify  their  ideas 
to  others.  These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others,  and 
sometimes  make  themselves,  as  one  may  observe  among  the  new  and  un- 
usual names  children  often  give  to  things  in  the  first  use  of  language. 

Sbot.  9.  Abetractian, — ^The  use  ofwords  then  being  to  stand  as  out. 
ward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  taken  fVom  particu- 
lar things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in  should  have  a  distinct 
name,  names  must  be  endless.  To  prevent  this,  the  mind  makes  the  par- 
ticular ideas,  received  from  particular  objects,  to  become  general ;  which 
is  done  by  considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  such  appearances, 
separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circumstances  of  real  existence,  as 
time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant  ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction, 
whereby  ideas,  taken  from  particular  beings,  becomes  general  representatives 
of  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to  what- 
ever exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  Such  precise  naked  appear- 
ances on  the  mind,  without  considering  how,  whence,  or  with  what  others 
they  came  there,  the  understanding  lays  up  (with  names  commonly  annexed  to 
them)  as  the  standard  to  rank  reu  existences  into  sorts,  as  they  agree  with 
these  patterns,  and  to  denominate  them  accordingly.  Thus  the  same  colour 
being  observed  to-day  in  chalk  or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday  received 
from  milk,  it  considers  that  appearance  alone  makes  it  a  representative  of 
all  of  that  kind ;  and  having  given  it  the  name  whiteness*  it  by  that  sound  sig. 
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Aifies  the  sarae  qaaiity,  whereeoever  to  be  imagined  or  met  with :  and  thoi 
universale,  wliethcr  ideas  or  terms,  are  made. 

Sect.  10.  Brutes  abstract  not. — ^If  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  beasts 
compound  and  enlar^  their  ideas  that  way  to  tmy  degree ;  this,  I  think,  I 
may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them;  and 
that  the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes 
do  by  no  means  attain  to.  For  it  is  evident  we  observe  no  footsteps  in 
them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  universal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have 
reason  to  imagme  that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting,  or  making 
general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words,  or  any  other  general  si^ps. 

Sect.  11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit  oigans  to  frame  articu- 
late sounds,  that  they  have  no  use  or  knowledge  of  general  words ;  since 
many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fashion  such  sounds,  and  pronounce  words  dis- 
tinctly enough,  but  never  with  any  such  application.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  men,  who,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs  want  words,  yet  fail  not 
to  express  their  universal  idea^  by  signs,  which  serve  them  instead  of  gen- 
eral words ;  a  &culty  which  we  see  beasts  come  short  in.  And,  therefore, 
I  think  we  may  suppose,  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  dis- 
criminated from  man;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they  are 
wholly  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  vast  a  distance :  for  if  they 
have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  machines  (as  some  would  have  them) 
we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to  me,  that 
they  do  some  of  them  in  certain  instances  reason,  as  that  they  have 
sense :  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  just  as  they  received  them  from 
Uieir  senses.  They  are  the  best  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow 
bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind 
of  abstraction. 

Sect.  12.  Idiots  and  madmen. — ^How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in  the 
want  or  weakness  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  Acuities,  an  exact  observa- 
tion of  their  several  ways  of  faltering  womd  no  doubt  discover :  for  those 
who  either  pei'ceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the  ideas  that  come  into  their  minds 
but  ill,  who  cannot  readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little  matter 
to  think  on.  Those  who  cannot  distinguish,  compare,  and  abstract,  would 
hardly  be  able  to  understand  and  make  use  of  language,  or  judge,  or  reason, 
to  any  tolerable  de^rree ;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfectly  about  things  pre- 
sent, and  very  familiar  to  their  senses.  And,  indeed,  any  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  faculties,  if  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  produce  suitable  effects  in  men's 
understandings  and  knowledge. 

Sect.  13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  proceed  from  want  of 
quickness,  activity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they 
are  deprived  of  reason ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  side,  seem  to  suffer 
by  the  other  extreme ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the  fiiculty 
of  reasoning;  but  having  joined  together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they 
mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  ri^ht  from  wrong 
principles.  For  by  the  violence  of  their  imaginations,  having  taken  their 
fancies  for  realities,  they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you 
shall  find  a  distracted  man  fancying  himself  a  king,  with  a  right  inference 
require  suitable  attendance,  respect,  and  obedience;  others,  who  have 
thought  themselves  made  of  glass,  have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  pre- 
nerxe  such  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man,  who  is  very 
sober,  and  of  a  right  understanding  in  all  other  things,  may  in  one  particu- 
lar be  as  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  either  by  any  sudden  very  strong  im- 
pression, or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent 
ideas  have  been  cemented  together  so  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united.  But 
there  are  degrees  of  madness,  as  of  folly;  the  disorderly  jumbling  idead-to- 
gethcr  is  in  home  more,  some  less.  In  short,  herein  seems  to  lie  the  difference 
between  idiots  and  madmen,  that,  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and 
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^o  make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  right  from  them ;  but 
idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propositions,  and  reason  scarce  at  all. 

Sect.  14.  Method, — These,  I  think,  are  the  first  faculties  and  operations 
ol*the  mind,  which  it  makes  use  of  in  understanding;  and  though  they  are 
'ejKrcised  about  all  its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the  instances  I  have  hitherto 
given  have  been  chiefly  in  simple  ideas  :  and  I  have  subjoined  the  explica- 
tion of  these  faculties  of  the  mind  to  that  of  simple  ideas,  before  I  come  to 
what  I  have  to  say  concerning  complex  ones,  for  these  following  reasons : 
*•  First,  Because  several  of  these  faculties  being  exercised  at  first  princi- 
pally about  simple  ideas,  we  might,  by  following  nature  in  its  ordinary 
method)  trace  and  discover  them  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  gradual  improve- 
Kdents. 

Secondly,  Because  observing  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  how  they  operate 
about  simple  ideas,  which  are  usually,  in  most  men's  minds,  much  more 
dear,  precise,  and  distinct  than  complex  ones ;  we  may  the  better>xamine 
and  learn  how  the  mind  abstracts,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercises 
its  other  operations  about  those  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much 
more  liable  to  mistake. 

Thirdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind  about  ideas,  received 
from  sensations,  are  themselves,  when  reflected  on,  another  set  of  ideas, 
derived  from  that  other  source  of  our  knowledge  which  I  call  reflection,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  considered  in  this  place  af&r  the  simple  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion. Of  compounding,  comparing,  abstracting,  &c.,  I  have  but  just  spoken, 
having  occasion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other  places. 

Sect.  15.  The*e  are  the  beginnings  of  human  knowledge. — And  thus  I 
have  given  a  short,  and,  I  think,  true  history  of  the  first  beginnings  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  whence  the  mind  has  its  first  objects,  and  by  what  steps 
it  makes  its  progress  to  the  laving  in  and  storing  up  those  ideas,  out  of 
which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  knowledge  it  is  capable  of;  wherein  I  must 
appeal  to  experience  and  observation,  whether  I  am  in  the  right ;  the  best 
way  to  come  to  truth  being  to  examine  things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to 
conclude  they  are,  as  we  mncy  of  ourselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others 
to  imagine. 

Sect.  16.  Appeal  to  experience. — ^To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 
that  I  can  discover,  whereby  the  ideas  of  things  are  brought  into  the  under- 
standing: if  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas,  or  infused  principles,  they 
have  reason  to  enjoy  them;  and  if  they  are  sure  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for 
others  to  deny  them  the  privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neighbours. 
I  can  speak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is  agreeable  to  those  notions , 
which,  if  we  will  examine  the  whole  course  of  men  in  their  several  ages, 
countries,  and  educations,  seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  correspond  with  this  method  in  all  the  parts  and  degrees 
thereof. 

Sect.  17.  Dark  room.^^1  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire,  and  there* 
fore  cannot  but  confess  here  again,  that  external  and  internal  sensation  ar* 
the  only  passages  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  understanding.  These 
alone,  as  ftr  as  I  can  discover,  are  the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into 
this  dark  room :  for  methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet 
wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external 
visible  resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without :  womd  the  pictures  coming 
into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon 
occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man,  in  re- 
ference to  all  objects  of  sight  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the  understand- 
ing comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas;  and  the  modes  of  them,  witli 
some  other  operations  about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of 
these  simple  ideas,  and  their  modes,  a  little  more  particularly. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  COMPLEX  IDEAS. 

Sect.  1.  Made  by  the  mind  out  ofnanole  ones, — We  have  hitherto  con. 
sidered  those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  the  mind  is  only  passive 
which  are  those  simple  ones  received  from  sensation  and  reflection  before 
mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make  one  to  itself,  nor  have  any 
idea  which  does  not  whollv  consist  of  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly 
passive  in  the  reception  or  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  actii 
of  its  own,  whereby,  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  as  the  materials  and  liMm* 
dations  of  the  rest,  the  others  are  firamed.  The  acts  of  the  mind,  wherein 
it  exerts  its  power  over  its  simple  ideas,  are  chiefly  these  three :  1.  Com- 
bining several  simple  ideas  into  one  compound  one,  and  thus  all  complex 
ideas  are  made.  2.  The  second  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  together,  and  setting  them  by  one  another,  so  as  to  take  a  view 
of  them  at  once,  without  unitm^  them  into  one ;  by  which  wav  it  gets  all 
its  ideas  of  relations.  3.  The  third  is  separating  them  from  all  other  ideas 
that  accompany  them  in  their  real  existence  ;  this  is  called  abstraction : 
and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  are  made.  This  shows  man*s  power,  and  its 
wav  of  operation,  to  be  much-what  the  same  in  the  materiiu  and  intellec- 
tual world  :  for  the  materials  in  both  bein^  such  as  he  has  no  power  over, 
either  to  make  or  destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together, 
or  to  set  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  separate  them.  I  shall  here  begm 
with  the  first  of  these,  in  the  consideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to 
the  other  two  in  their  due  places.  As  simple  ideas  are  observed  to  exist 
in  several  combinations  united  together,  so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  con- 
sider several  of  them  united  togeUier  as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  as  they 
are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined  them.  Ideas  thus 
made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put  together,  I  call  complex;  such  as  are 
beautv,  gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the  universe ;  which,  thouf  h  complica- 
ted or  various  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up  of  simple  ones,  yet 
are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  considered  each  by  itself  a3  one  entire  thing, 
and  signified  by  one  name. 

Skct.  2.  made  voluntarily. — In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining 
together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying 
the  objects  of  its  thoughts  infinitely  beyond  what  sensation  or  reflection 
furnished  it  with ;  but  all  this  still  confined  to  those  simple  ideas  which  it 
received  from  those  two  sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of 
all  its  compositions :  for  simple  ideas  are  all  from  things  themselves,  and 
of  these  the  mind  can  have  no  more  nor  other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it. 
It  can  have  no  other  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  than  what  come  from  with- 
out by  the  senses,  nor  anv  ideas  of  other  kind  of  operations  of  a  thinking 
substance  than  what  it  finds  in  itself;  but  when  it  has  once  got  these  simple 
ideas,  it  is  not  confined  barely  to  observation,  and  what  otfers  itself  from 
without :  it  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  together  Uiose  ideas  it  has,  and 
make  new  complex  ones,  which  it  never  received  so  united. 

Sect  3.  Are  eitJier  tnodes^  sub^tancest  or  relations, — Complex  ideas, 
however  compounded  and  decompounded,  though  their  number  be  infinite, 
and  the  variety  endless,  wherewith  thev  fill  and  entertain  the  thoughts  oi 
men ;  yet,  I  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced  under  these  three  heads .  I. 
Modes.    2.  Substances.    8.  Relations. 

Sect.  4.  Modes, — First,  Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  how- 
ever compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  suppo^'tion  of  subsisting  by 
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themselves,  but  aie  considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  tffections  of  sub- 
stances :  such  as  are  ideas  signified  by  the  words  triangle,  gratitude,  mur- 
der, &c.  And  if  in  this  I  use  the  word  mode  in  somewhat  a  different  sense 
fix>m  its  ordinary  signification,  I  beg  pardon :  it  being  unavoidable  in  dis- 
courses, differing  firom  the  ordinary  received  notions,  either  to  make  new 
words,  or  to  use  old  words  in  somewhat  a  new  9ifi;nification :  the  latter 
whereof,  in  our  present  case,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two. 

Sect.  5.  Simple  and  mixed  modes, — Of  these  modes,  there  are  two  sorts 
which  deserve  distinct  consideration.  First,  there  are  some  which  are 
only  variations,  or  different  combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea,  without 
the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen  or  score ;  which  are  nothing  but  the 
ideas  of  so  many  tustinct  units  added  together ;  and  these  I  call  simple  modes, 
as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one  simple  idea. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  compounded  of  simple  ideas  of  several  kinds, 
put  together  to  make  one  complex  one ;  v.  g,  beauty,  consisting  of  a  cer- 
tain composition  of  colour  and  figure,  causing  dehght  in  the  beholder ; 
theft,  which  being  the  concealed  duu^TB  of  the  possession  of  any  thing, 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a  combination 
of  several  ideas  of  several  kinds:  and  these  I  call  mixed  modes. 

Skct.  6.  Suh9tanee$f  tingle  or  coUscttve.— Secondly,  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stances are  such  combiiaiations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  represent 
distinct  particular  things  subsisting  by  themselves ;  in  which  the  supposed 
or  confiised  idea  of  substance,  such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  first  and  chief. 
Thus,  if  to  substance  be  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitish 
colour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility,  and  fiisibUity, 
we  have  the  idea  of  lei^,  and  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort 
of  figure,  with  the  powers  of  motion.  Thought  and  reasoning,  joined  to 
substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of  substances  also 
there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas ;  one  of  single  substances,  as  they  exist 
separately,  as  of  a  man,  or  a  sheep ;  the  other  of  several  of  those  put  to- 
gether, as  an  army  of  men,  or  flock  of  sheep;  which  collective  ideas  of 
several  substances  thus  put  toother,  are  as  much  each  of  them  one  single 
idea,  as  that  of  a  man,  or  a  umU 

.  Sect.  7.  Relation, — Thirdly,  the  last  sort  of  complex  ideas  is  that  we 
call  relation,  which  consists  in  the  consideration  and  comparing  one  idea 
with  another.    Of  these  several  kinds  we  shall  treat  in  their  oraer. 

Sect.  8.  The  abstnuest  ideas  from  the  two  sources^ — ^If  we  trace  the 
progress  of  our  minds,  and  with  attention  observe  how  it  repeats,  adds  to- 
gether, and  unites  its  simple  ideas  received  firom  sensation  or  reflection,  it 
will  lead  us  ftrther  than  at. first  perhaps  we  should  have  imagined.  And  I 
believe  we  shall  find,  if  we  waorily  observe  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that 
even  the  most  abstruse  ideas,  how  remote  soever  tneymay  seem  from  sense, 
or  from  any  operations  of  our  own  minds,  are  yet  only  such  as  the  under- 
standing finmes  to  itself  by  repeating  and  joining  tojgether  ideas,  that  it  had 
either  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its  own  operations  about  them :  so  that 
even  those  large  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection, 
beiuff  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its  own  fiusulties, 
empK>yed  about  ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the  opera- 
tions it  observes  in  itself  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  unto.  This  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  ideas  we  have  of  space«  time,  and  infinitVt 
and  some  few  others,  that  seem  the  most  remote  frx>m  those  originals. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  SIMPLE  MODES «  AND  FIRST,  OF  THE  SIMPLE  MODES  OF 

SPACE. 

Sect.  1.  Simple  moiM.— Though  in  the  foreffoing  part  I  have  often  men- 
tioned simple  ideas,  which  are  truly  the  matehus  of  all  our  knowledge ;  yet 
having  treated  of  them  there  rather  in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the 
mind,  than  as  distmguished  from  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not 
be  perhaps  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  some  of  them  again  under  this  con- 
sideration, and  examine  those  diffisrent  modifications  of  the  same  idea, 
which  the  mind  either  finds  in  things  existing,  or  is  able  to  make  within 
itself,  without  the  help  of  any  extrinsical  object,  or  any  foreign  suggestion. 

Those  modifications  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which,  as  h^  been  said,  I 
call  simple  modes)  are  as  perfectly  different  and  distinct  ideas  ih  the  mind 
as  those  of  the  greatest  distance  or  contrariety.  For  the  idea  of  two  is  as 
distinct  from  that  of  one  as  blueness  fix>m  heat,  or  either  of  them  fix>m  any 
number :  and  yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  simple  idea  of  a  unit  repeated ; 
and  repetitions  of  this  kind  joined  together,  make  those  distinct  simple 
modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  gross,  a  million. 

Skot.  2.  Idea  of  space. — ^I  shall  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of  space. 
I  have  showed  above,  chap.  4,  that  we  get  the  idea  of  space  both  by  our 
sight  and  touch ;  which  I  think  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  be  as  needless  to 
ffo  to  prove  that  men  percttve,  by  their  sight,  a  distance  between  bodies  of 
different  colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  same  body,  as  that  they  see 
colours  themselves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious  that  they  can  ao  so  in  the  dark  by 
feeling  and  touch. 

Sbct.  3.  Space  and  extension, — This  space,  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  considering  any  thing  else  between  them, 
is  called  distance ;  if  considered  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  I  think 
it  may  be  called  capacity.  The  term  extension  is  usually  applied  to  it  in 
what  manner  soever  considered. 

Sect.  4.  Im$nensity. — ^Each  different  distance  is  a  different  modification  of 
space :  and  each  idea  of  any  different  distance  or  space  is  a  simple  mode 
of  this  idea.  Men,  for  the  use  and  bv  the  custom  of  measuring,  settle  in 
their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated  lengths,  such  as  are  an  inch,  foot, 
yard,  fiithom,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  &c.  which  are  so  many  distinct 
ideas  made  up  only  of  space.  When  any  such  stated  lengths  or  measures 
of  space  are  made  famihar  to  men's  thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  re- 
peat  them  as  often  as  they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  idea 
of  body,  or  anj  thing  else ;  and  frame  to  themselves  the  ideas  of  long, 
square,  or  cubic,  feet,  yards,  or  fathoms,  here  among  the  bodies  of  the 
universe,  or  else  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all  bodies;  and  by  adding 
these  still  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  ideas  of  space  as  much  as  they 
please.  The  power  of  repeating  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any  dis- 
tance, and  adding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will,  without  being  ever 
able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is 
that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Sect.  5.  Figure. — There  is  another  modification  of  this  idea,  which  Vt 
nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extension  oi 
circumscribed  space  have  among  themselves.  This  the  touch  discovers  in 
sensible  bodies,  whose  extremities  come  within  our  reach ;  and  the  cyt 
takes  both  from  bodies  and  colours,  whose  Mundaries  are  within  its  view . 
where  observing  how  the  extremities  teru«».ate  either  in  straight  lines, 
which  meet  at  discernible  angles,  or  in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  anglets 
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can  be  perceived,  by  considering  these  as  they  relate  to  one  another,  in  all 
parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  l^dy  or  space,  it  has  that  idea  we  call  figure, 
which  affords  to  the  mind  infinite  variety.  For  besides  the  vast  number 
of  different  figures  that  do  really  exist  in  the  coherent  masses  of  matter, 
the  stock  that  the  mind  has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the  idea  of  space,  and 
thereby  making  still  new  compositions,  by  repeating  its  own  ideas,  and 
joining  them  as  it  pleases,  is  perfectly  inexhaustible ;  and  so  it  can  multi- 
ply figures  in  infinitum. 

Skct.  6.  Figure, — For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the  idea  of 
any  length  directly  stretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  is  to  double  the  length  of  that  straight  line,  or  else  join  another 
with  what  inclination  it  thinks  fit,  and  so  make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases ; 
and  being  able  also  to  shorten  any  line  it  imagines,  by  taking  fi-om  it  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  or  what  part  it  pleases,  without  being  able  to  come  to 
an  end  of  any  such  divisions,  it  can  make  an  angle  of  any  bifirness  ;  so  also 
the  lines  that  are. its  sides,  of  what  length  it  pleases,  with  joming  again  to 
other  lines  of  diflTerent  lengths,  and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has  wholly 
inclose^  any  space,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  multiply  figures,  both  in  their 
shape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum;  all  which  are  but  so  many  different 
simple  modes  of  space. 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can  also  'do  with  crooked, 
or  crooked  and  straight  together;  and  the  same  it  can  do  in  lines  it  can 
also  in  superficies:  b^  which  we  may  be  led  into  fiuther  thoughts  of  the 
endless  variety  of  figures,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to  make,  an4  thereby 
to  multiply  the  simple  modes  of  space. 

Sect.  7.  Place. — ^Another  idea  coming  under  this  head,  and  belonging  to 
this  tribe,  is  that  we  call  place.  As  in  simple  space  we  consider  the  re- 
lation of  distance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points ;  so  in  our  idea  of 
place  we  consider  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing  and  any  two 
or  more  points,  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the  same  distance  one. 
with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest :  for  wnen  we  find  any  thing  at 
the  same  distance  now  which  it  was  yesterday,  fix>m  any  two  or  more 
points,  which  have  not  since  changed  their  distance  one  with  another,  and. 
with  which  we  then  compared  it,  we  say  it  hath  kept  the  same  place :  but 
if  it  hath  sensibly  altered  its  distance  with  either  of  those  points,  we  say 
it  hath  changed  its  place :  though  vulgarly  speaking,  in  the  common  notion 
of  place,  we  do  not  always  exactly  ol»erve  the  distance  firom  these  precise 
points,  but  from  larger  portions  of  sensible  objects,  to  which  we  consider 
the  thing  placed  to  bear  relation,  and  its  distance  from  which  we  have 
some  reason  to  observe. 

Sect.  8.  Thus  a  company  of  chess-men  standing  on  the  same  squares 
of  the  chess-board  where  wc  left  them,  we  say  they  are  all  in  the  same 
place,  or  unmoved ;  though  perhaps  the  chess-board  hath  been  in  the  mean 
time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another;  because  we  compared  them 
only  to  the  parts  of  the  chess-board  which  keep  the  same  distance  one  with 
another.  The  chess-board,  we  also  say,  is  in  the  same  place  it  was,  if  it 
remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cabin,  though  perhaps  the  ship  which  it  is 
in  sails  all  the  while :  and  the  ship  is  said  to  bs  in  the  same  place,  supposing 
it  kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the  neighbouring  land,  though 
perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned  round :  and  so  both  chess-men,  and  board, 
and  ship,  have  every  one  changed  place,  in  respect  of  remoter  bodies,  which 
have  kept  the  same  distance  one  with  another.  But  yet  the  distance  from 
certain  parts  of  the  board  being  that  which  determmes  the  place  of  the 
chess-men  :  and  the  distance  from  the  fixed  narts  of  the  cabin  (with  which 
we  made  the  comparison)  being  that  which  determined  the  place  of  the 
chess-board ;  and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth  that  by  which  we  determined 
the  place  of  tho  ship ;  these  things  may  be  Maid  to  be  in  the  same  place  in 
those  respects :  though  their  distance  nt>m  some  other  things,  which  in  this* 
P 
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natter  t^e  did  not  consider,  being  varied,  they  have  nndoabtedly  changeo 
place  in  that  respect:  and  we  ourselves  shall  think  so  when  we  have  occa- 
sion to  compare  them  with  those  other. 

Sect.  9.  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  call  place,  being  made  by 
men  for  their  conmion  use,  that  by  it  they  might  be  able  to  design  the  par- 
ticular position  of  things,  where  they  had  occasion  for  such  designation : 
men  consider  and  determine  of  this  place  by  reference  to  those  adjacent 
things  which  best  served  to  their  present  purpose,  without  considering 
other  things,  which  to  answer  another  purpose  would  better  determine  the 
|)lace  of  the  same  thing.  Thus,  in  the  chess-boazd,  the  use  of  the  designa.- 
tion  of  the  place  of  each  chess-man  being  determined  only  within  that 
chequered  piece  of  wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose  to  measure  it  by  any 
thine  else :  but  when  these  very  chess-men  are  put  up  in  a  bag,  if  any  one 
shomd  ask  where  the  black  king  is,  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  the 
place  by  the  parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  tne  chess-board ;  there 
being  another  use  of  designing  the  place  it  is  now  in,  than  when  in  play  it 
wa^  on  the  chess-board,  and  so  must  be  determined  by  other  bodies.  So 
if  any  one  should  ask,  in  what  place  are  the  verses  which  report  the  stoiy 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  it  would  be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place 
by  saying,  they  were  in  such  a  part  of  Uie  earth,  or  in  Bodley's  library : 
but  the  right  designation  of  the  place  would  be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's 
works ;  and  the  proper  answer  would  be,  that  these  verses  were  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  book  of  his  iEneid;  and  that  they  have  been  always 
constantly  in  the  same  place  ever  smce  Virgil  was  printed;  which  is  true, 
though  the  book  itself  hath  moved  a  thousand  times ;  the  use  of  the  idea 
of  place  here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  story  is,  that  so 
upon  occasion  we  may  know  where  to  find  it,  and  have  recourse  to  it  for 
use. 

Sect.  10.  Place. — ^That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  but  such  a  rela- 
tive position  of  any  thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and 
will  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  consider  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
place  of  the  universe,  though  we  can  of  all  the  parts  of  it ;  because  beyond 
that  we  have  not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  distinct,  particular  beings,  in  reference 
to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  relation  of  distance ;  but  all 
beyond  it  is  one  uniform  space  or  expansion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no 
variety,  no  marks.  For  to  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 
more  than  that  it  does  exist :  this,  though  a  phrase  borrowed  fit>m  place, 
signifying  only  its  existence,  not  location  ;  and  when  one  can  find  out  and 
frame  in  nis  mind,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  place  of  the  universe,  he  will 
be  able  to  tell  us  whether  it  moves  or  stands  still  in  the  undistinguishable 
inane  of  infinite  space :  though  it  be  true  that  the  word  place  has  some- 
times a  more  confused  sense,  and  stands  for  that  space  which  any  body 
takes  up ;  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place.  The  idea  therefore  of  place 
we  have  by  the  same  means  that  we  get  the  idea  of  space  (whereof  this  is 
but  a  particular  limited  consideration,)  viz.  by  our  sight  and  touch ;  by 
^ther  of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  extension  or  distance. 

Sect.  11.  Extension  and  hod^  not  the  game. — ^There  are  same  tliat 
would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension  are  the  same  thing:  who 
either  change  the  signification  of  words,  which  I  would  not  suspect  them 
of,  they  having  so  severely  condemned  the  philosophy  of  others,  because 
it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain  meaning  or  deceitful  ob- 
scurity of  doubtful  or  insiffnificant  tenns.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body 
and  extension  the  same  that  other  people  do,  viz.  by  body,  something  that 
is  solid  and  extended,  whose  parts  are  separable  and  moveable  different 
ways ;  and  by  extension  only  the  space  tiuit  lies  between  the  extremities 
of  those  solid  coherent  parts,  and  which  is  possessed  by  them,  they  con- 
Ibund  very  dii^rent  ideas  one  with  another.  For  I  appeal  to  every  man's 
«wn  thought^),  whether  the  idea  of  spaee  be  not  as  distinct  from  that  of 
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solidity  as  it  is  ftnm  tbe  idea  of  scarlet  colour  ?  It  is  troe,  solidity  cannot  exist 
without  extension,  neither  can  scarlet  colour  exist  without  extension ;  but 
this  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  distinct  ideas.  Many  ideas  require  others 
as  necessary  to  their  existence  or  conception,  which  yet  are  very  distinct 
ideas.  Motion  can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived,  without  space ;  and  yet 
motion  is  not  space,  nor  space  mdlion :  space  can  exist  without  it,  and  they 
are  very  distinct  ideas ;  and  so,  I  think,  are  those  of  space  and  solidity. 
Solidity  is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  fill- 
ing of  space,  its  contact,  impulse,  and  communication  of  motion  upoa 
impulse.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to  prove  that  spirit  is  different  from 
iKMiy,  because  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extension  in  it,  the  same 
reason  will  be  as  valid,  I  suppose,  to  prove  that  space  is  not  body,  because 
it  includes  not  the  idea  of  solidity  in  it :  space  and  solidity  hems  as  dis- 
tinct ideas  as  thinking  and  extension,  and  as  wholly  separable  in  the  mind 
one  from  another.  Body,  then,  and  extension,  it  is  evident,  are  two  dis- 
tinct ideas.    For, 

Sbct.  12.  First,  Extension  includes  no  solidity,  nor  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  body,  as  body  does.  * 

Sbct.  13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  one  from 
the  other ;  so  that  the  continuity  cannot  be  separated,  neither  really  nor 
mentally.  For  I  demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  another 
with  which  it  is  continued,  even  so  much  as  in  thought.  To  divide  and 
leparate  actually,  is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from  another,  to 
make  two  superficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity ;  and  to  divide 
mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind  two  superficies,  where  before  there  was 
a  continuity,  and  consider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other ;  which  can 
only  be  done  2n  things  considered  by  the  mind  as  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated, and  by  separation,  of  acquiring  new  distinct  superficies,  which  they 
then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of;  but  neither  of  these  ways  of  separation, 
whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible  to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  consider  so  much  of  such  a  space  as  is  answerable 
or  commensurate  to  a  foot,  without  considering  the  rest ;  which  is  in- 
deed a  partial  consideration,  but  not  so  much  as  mental  separation  or 
division  ;  since  a  man  can  no  more  mentally  divide,  without  considering 
two  superficies  separate  one  from  the  other,  than  he  can  actually  divide 
without  making  two  superficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other :  but  a  partial 
consideration  is  not  separating.  A  roan  may  consider  light  in  the  sun, 
without  its  heat ;  or  mobility  in  body,  without  its  extension,  without  think- 
ing of  their  separation.  One  is  only  a  partial  consideration,  terminating  in 
one  alone ;  and  the  other  is  a  consideration  of  both,  as  existing  separately. 

Sbct.  14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which  fol- 
lows firom  their  inseparability ;  motion  being  nothing  but  change  of  distance 
between  any  two  things  ;  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  are  insepa- 
rable, which  therefore  must  needs  be  at  perpetual  rest  one  amonff  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes  it  plainly  and 
sufiliciently  firom  body;  since  its  psLrts  are  inseparable,  immovable,  and 
without  resistaqce  to  the  motion  of  body. 

Sbct.  15.  The  definition  of  extension  exvlaiM  it  not. — If  any  one  ask 
me  what  this  space  I  speak  of  isl  I  will  tell  him,  when  he  tells  me  what 
his  extension  is.    For  to  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that  extension  is  to  have 

rirtes  extra  partes,  is  to  say  only  that  extension  is  extension :  for  what  am 
the  better  informed  in  the  nature  of  extension  when  I  am  told,  that  ex- 
tension is  to  have  parts  that  are  extended  exterior  to  parts  that  are  exten- 
ded, t.  e.  extension  consists  of  extended  parts  1  As  if  one  asking  what  a 
fibre  wasi  I  should  answer  him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  several 
fibres :  would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  fibre  was  better 
than  he  did  before  1  Or  rather,  would  he  not  have  reason  to  think  that  my 
design  was  to  make  sport  with  him,  rather  than  seriously  to  instruct  him  * 
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Sect.  16.  Division  of  beings  into  bodies  and  spirits  prove*  not  space  and 
body  the  same. — Those  who  contend  that  space  and  Dody  are  the  same, 
kring  this  dilemma,  either  this  apsLCf^  is  something  or  nothing ;  if  nothing 
oe  between  two  bodies,  they  must  necessarily  touch ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be 
something,  they  ask  whether  it  be  body  or  spirit  1  To  which  I  answer  by 
another  question,  who  told  them  that  thpre  was  or  could  be  nothiiig  but 
solid  beings  which  could  not  think,  and  thinking  beings,  that  were  not  ex- 
tended 1  which  is  all  they  mean  by  the  terms  body  and  spirit. 

Sect.  17.  Substance  which  we  know  not,  no  proof  against  space  with- 
out body. — If  it  be  demanded  (as  usually  it  is)  whether  this  space,  void  of 
body,  be  substance  or  accident,  I  shall  readily  answer,  I  know  not,  nor  shall 
be  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance,  till  they  that  ask  show  me  a  clear  dis- 
tinct idea  of  substance. 

Sect.  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  myself  from  those 
fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  uppn  ourselves  by  taking  words  for  things. 
It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign  a  knowledge  where  we  have  none,  oy 
making  a  noise  with  sounds,  without  clear  and  distinct  significations. 
Names  made  at  pleasure  neither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us 
understand  them,  but  as  they  are  signs  of,  and  stand  for  determined  ideas : 
and  I  desire  those  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  sound  of  these  two  sylla- 
bles, substance,  to  consider  whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite, 
incomprehensible  Grod,  to  finite  spirit,  and  to  body,  it  be  in  the  same  sense ; 
and  whether  it  stands  for  the  same  idea,  when  each  of  those  three  so  dif- 
ferent beings  are  called  substances?  If  so,  whether  it  will  thence  follow 
that  God,  spirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in  the  same  common  nature  of  sub- 
stance, differ  not  any  otherwise  than  in  a  bare  different  modification  of  that 
substance ;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble,  being  in  the  same  sense  body,  and  agree- 
ing in  the  common  nature  of  body,  differ  only  in  the  bare  modification  of  that 
common  matter;  which  will  be  a  very  harsh  doctrine.  If  they  say  that 
they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  spirits,  and  matter,  in  three  different  significa^ 
tions ;  and  that  it  stands  for  one  idea,  when  God  is  said  to  be  a  substance ; 
for  another,  when  the  soul  is  called  subtance ;  and  for  a  third,  when  a  body 
is  called  so  :  if  the  name  substance  stands  for  three  several  distinct  ideas, 
they  would  do  well  to  make  known  those  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least  to  give 
three  distinct  names  to  them,  to  prevent,  in  so  important  a  notion,  the  con- 
fusion and  errors  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  so 
doubtful  a  term ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  suspected  to  have  three  distinct, 
that  in  ordinary  use  it  has  scarce  one  clear  distinct  significdltion ;  and  if  they 
can  thus  make  three  distinct  ideas  of  substance,  what  hinders  why  another 
may  not  make  a  fourth  1 

Sect.  19.  Substance  and  accidents,  of  little  use  in  philosophy* — They 
who  first  ran  into  the  notion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort  of  real  beings  that  needed 
something  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out  the  word  substance  to  sup- 
port them.  Had  the  poor  Indian  philosopher  (who  imagined  that  the  earth 
also  wanted  something  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word,  substance, 
he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find  an  elephant  to  support  it, 
and  a  tortoise  to  support  his  elephant :  the  word  substance  would  have  done 
it  effectually.  And  he  that  inquired  might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an 
answer  from  an  Indian  philosopher,  that  substance,  without  knowing  what 
it  is,  is  that  which  supports  the  earth,  as  we  take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer,  and 

food  doctrine,  from  our  European  philosophers,  that  substance,  without 
n  owing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  accidents.  So  that  of  substance 
wo  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused  obscure  one  of  what  it 
does. 

Sect.  20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent  American, 
who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  things,  would  scarce  take  it  for  a  satisfac- 
tory account,  if,  desiring  to  learn  our  architecture,  he  should  be  told  that 
a  pillar  was  a  thing  supported  by  a  basis,  and  a  basis  something  that  sup- 
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ported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not  think  himself  mocked,  instead  of  taught, 
with  such  an  account  as  this]  And  a  stranger  to  them  would  be  \ery  lib- 
erally instructed  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  the  things  they  contained,  if 
he  should  be  told,  that  all  learned  books  consisted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that 
letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that  held  forth  letters  ; 
a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas  of  letters  and  paper !  But  were  the  Latin 
words  intuBrentia  and  substantia  put  into  the  plain  English  ones  that  an- 
swer them,  and  were  called  sticking  on  and  underpropping,  they  would  bet- 
ter discover  to  us  the  very  great  clearness  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stance and  accidents,  and  show  of  what  use  they  are  in  deciding  of  questions 
in  philosophy. 

Sect.  21.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body. — But  to  return 
to  our  idea  of  space.  If  body  be  not  supposed  infinite,  which  I  think  no 
one  will  affirm,  I  would  ask,  whether,  if  God  placed  a  man  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not  stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body?  If 
he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before  space  with- 
out body,  and  if  there  he  spread  his  fingers,  there  would  still  be  .space  be- 
tween  them  without  body.  If  he  could  not  stretch  out  his  hand,  it  must  be 
because  of  some  external  hindrance ;  (for  we  suppose  him  alive,  with  such 
a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that  he  hath  now,  which  is  not  in 
itself  impossible,  if  God  so  pleased  to  have  it ;  or  at  least  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble  for  God  so  to  move  him  :)  and  then  I  ask,  whether  tl  at  which  hinders 
his  hand  from  moving  outwards  be  substance  or  accident,  something  or 
nothing  ?  And  when  they  have  resolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to  resolve 
thems^ves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  ma^  be  between  two  bodies  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  is  not  body,  and  has  no  solidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  argu- 
ment is  at  least  as  good,  that  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmost 
bounds  of  all  bodies)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move  on :  as  where  there  is 
nothing  between,  there  two  bodies  must  necessarily  touch:  for  pure  space 
between  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  necessity  of  mutual  contact ;  but  bare 
space  in  the  way  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  motion.  The  truth  is,  these  men 
must  either  own  that  they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loath  to  speak 
it  out,  or  else  affirm  that  space  is  not  body.  For  I  would  fain  meet  with 
that  thinking  man,  that  can  in  his  thoughts  set  any  bounds  to  space  more 
than  he  can  to  duration,  or  by  thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  eit W: 
and,  therefore,  if  his  idea  of  eternity  be  infinite,  so  is  his  idea  of  immensity : 
they  are  both  fuiite  or  infinite  alike. 

Sect.  22.  The  power  of  annihilation  proves  a  vacuum. — Farther,  those 
who  assert  the  impossibility  of  space  existing  without  matter,  must  not  on- 
ly make  body  infinite,  but  must  also  deny  a  power  in  Grod  to  annihilate  any 
part  of  matter.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  God  can  put  an  end  to 
all  motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  in  a  per- 
fect quiet  and  rest,  and  continue  them  so  long  as  he  pleases.  Whoever 
then  will  allow  that  God  can,  during  such  a  general  rest,  annihilate  either 
this  book,  or  the  body  of  him  that  reads  it,  must  necessarily  admit  the  pos- 
sibility  of  a  vacuum;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  space  that  was  filled  by  the 
parts  of  the  annihilated  body  will  still  remain,  and  be  a  space  without  body: 
for  the  circumambient  bodies  being  in  perfect  rest,  are  a  wall  of  adamant, 
and  in  that  state  make  it  a  perfect  impossibility  for  any  other  body  to  get 
into  that  space.  And  indeed  the  necessary  motion  of  one  particle  of  mat- 
ter into  the  place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  removed,  is 
bat  a  consequence  from  the  supposition  of  plentitude  ;  which  will  therefore 
need  some  better  proof  than  a  supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  experiment 
can  never  make  out :  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly  satisfying  us 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  space  and  solidity,  since  we 
can  conceive  the  one  without  the  other.  And  those  who  dispute  for  or  against 
^  vacuum,  do  thereby  confess  they  have  distinct  ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum, 
i.e.  that  they  have  an  idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity,  though  they  deny  itii 
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existence,  or  eke  they  dispute  ftbout  nothing  at  all.  For  they  who  so 
much  alter  the  signification  of  words  as  to  cafi  extension  body,  and  conse- 
quently make  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  extension 
without  solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  whenever  they  speak  of  vacuum,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  extension  to  be  without  extension :  for  vacuum,  whether 
we  affirm  or  deny  its  existence,  si^ifies  space  without  body,  whose  veiy  ex- 
istence no  one  can  deny  to  be  possible,  who  will  not  make  matt»  infinite,  and 
take  from  God  a  power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

Sect.  23.  Motion  provet  a  vacuum. — But  not  to  go  so  fiir  as  beyond  the 
utmost  bounds  of  boay  in  the  universe,  nor  appeal  to  (rod's  omnipotency 
to  find  a  vacuum,  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  m  our  view  and  neighbour- 
hood seems  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it.    For  I  desire  any  one  so  to  divide 
a  solid  body,  of  any  dimension  he  pleases,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
solid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  finely  ever^  way  within  the  bounds  of 
that  superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  space  as  big  as  the  least 
part  into  which  he  has   divided  the  said  solid  body.    And  if  where  the 
least  particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed,  a  void  space 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  mustard-seed  be  requisite  to  make  room  for  the  fi-ee 
motion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  body  within  the  bounds  of  its  superficies, 
where  the  particles  of  matter  are  100,000,000  less  than  a  mustard-seed, 
there  must  also  be  a  space  void  of  solid  matter  as  big  as  100,000,000  part 
of  a  mustard-seed ;  for  if  it  hold  good  in  one  it  will  hold  in  the  other,  and  so  on 
in  ir^finitum.    And  let  this  void  space  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the 
hypothesis  of  plentitude  :  for  if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body  equal  to 
the  smallest  separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  nature,  it  is  still 
space  without  body,  and  makes  as  great  a  difiTerence  between  space  and 
bodv,  as  if  it  were  fjtiya.  x*^f*^*  ^  distance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature. 
And  therefore  if  we  suppose  not  the  void  space  necessary  to  motion  equal 
to  the  least  parcel  of  the  divided  solid  matter,  but  to  1-10  or  1-1000  of  it,  the 
same  consequence  will  always  follow  of  space  without  matter. 

Sect.  24.  The  ideas  ofsvaceand  body  distinct. — But  the  question  being 
here,  "  whether  the  idea  of  space  or  extension  be  the  same  with  the  idea 
of  body,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  real  existence  of  a  vacuum,  but 
the  idea  of  it ;  which  it  is  plain  men  have,  when  they  inquire  and  dispute 
whether  there  be  a  vacuum  or  no  :  for  if  they  had  not  the  idea  of  space 
without  body,  they  could  not  make  a  question  about  its  existence  ;  and  if 
their  idea  of  body  did  not  include  in  it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea 
of  space,  they  could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plentitude  of  the  word ;  and 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  demand  whether  there  were  space  without  body, 
as  whether  there  were  space  without  space,  or  body  without  body,  since 
these  were  but  difiTerent  names  of  the  same  idea. 

Sect.  25.  Extension  beiw  inseparable  from  body  t  proves  it  not  tJte  same. 
— It  is  true,  that  the  idea  of  extension  joins  itseu  so  inseparably  with  all 
visible  and  most  tanmble  qualities,  that  it  sufi^ers  us  to  see  no  one,  or 
feel  very  few  externcJ  objects,  without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension 
too.  This  readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  so  con- 
stantly with  other  ideas,  has  been  the  occasion,  I  guess,  that  some  have 
made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  consist  in  extension ;  which  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  some  have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes 
and  touch  (the  busiest  of  all  our  senses,)  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion, and  as  it  were  wholly  possessed  with  it,  that  they  allowed  no  exist- 
ence to  any  thin?  that  had  not  extension.  I  shall  not  now  argue  with 
those  men  who  take  the  measure  and  possibility  of  all  being  only  from  their 
narrow  and  gross  imaginations ;  but  having  here  to  do  only  with  those  who 
conclude  the  essence  ofbody  to  be  extension,  because  they  say  they  cannot  im- 
agine any  sensible  quality  of  any  body  without  extension,  I  shall  desire  them 
to  consider,  that  had  they  reflected  on  their  ideas  of  tastes  and  smells  as 
nuch  as  on  those  of  sight  and  touch ;  nay,  had  they  examined  their  ideas 
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of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  several  other  pains,  they  would  have  found  that 
they  included  in  them  no  idea  of  extension  at  all ;  which  is  but  an  affec- 
tion of  body,  as  well  as  the  rest,  discoverable  by  our  senses,  which  are 
scarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  essences  of  things. 

Skct.  26.  If  those  ideas  which  are  constantly  joined  to  all  others  must 
therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence  of  those  things  which  have  con- 
stantly those  ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  inseparabte  from  them,  then 
onity  IS,  without  doubt,  the  essence  of  every  thing:  for  there  is  not  any  ob- 
iect  of  sensation  or  reflection  which  does  not  carry  with  it  *he  idea  of  one ; 
mit  the  weakness  of  this  kind  of  argument  we  have  already  shown  suffi- 
ciently. 

Skct.  27.  Idea$  of  space  and  solidity  distinct. — ^To  conclude,  whatever 
men  shall  think  concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  this  is  plain  to  me, 
that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  space  distinct  from  solidity,  as  we  have 
of  solidity  distinct  from  motion,  or  motion  from  space.  We  have  not  any 
*  two  more  distinct  ideas,  and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  space  without 
solidity,  as  we  can  conceive  body  or  space  wiuout  motion,  though  it  be 
never  so  certain  that  neither  body  nor  motion  can  exist  without  space.  But 
whether  any  one  will  take  space  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting  from  the 
existence  of  other  beings  at  a  distance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the  words 
of  the  most  Imowing  king  Solomon,  *'  The  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  ] 

heavens  cannot  contain  thee,"  or  those  more  emphatical  ones  of  the  in-  ■ 

spired  phUoeopher  St  Paul,  <'In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being," 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  I  leave  every  one  to  consider :  only  ^ 

our  idea  of  space  is,  I  think,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  distinct  from 
that  oi^  body.  For  whether  we  consider  in  matter  itself  the  distance  of 
its  coherent  solid  parts,  and  caU  it,  in  respect  of  those  solid  parts,  exten- 
sion ;  or  whether,  considering  it  as  lying  between  the  extremities  of  any 
body  in  its  several  dimensions,  we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; 
or  else,  cousiderin|;  it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies  or  positive  beings, 
without  any  consideration  whether  there  be  any  matter  or  no  between,  we 
call  it  distance :  however  named  or  considered,  it  is  always  the  same  uniform 
simple  idea  of  space,  taken  from  objects  about  which  our  senses  have  been 
conversant ;  whereof  having  settled  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  re- 
peat, and  add  them  one  to  another  as  often  as  we  wiU,  and  consider  the 
space  or  distance  so  imagined  either  as  filled  with  solid  parts,  so  that 
another  body  cannot  come  there  without  displacing  and  thrusting  out  the 
body  that  was  there  before,  or  else  as  void  of  solidity,  so  that  a  body  of 
equal  dimensions  to  that  empty  or  pure  space  may  be  placed  in  it  without 
the  removing  or  expulsion  of  any  thing  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion in  discourses  concerning  this  matter,  it  were  possibly  to  be  wished 
that  the  name  extension  were  applied  only  to  matter,  or  the  distance  of  the  ex* 
tremities  of  particular  bodies ;  and  the  term  expansion  to  space  in  general, 
with  or  without  solid  matter  possessing  it,  so  as  to  say  space  is  expanded, 
and  body  extended.  But  in  this  everv  one  has  liberty:  I  propose  it  only 
for  the  more  clear  and  distinct  way  of'^speaking. 

Sect.  28  Men  differ  little  in  dear  simple  ideas. — ^The  knowing  precise- 
ly what  our  words  stand  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in  this,  as  well  as  a  great . 
many  other  cases,  quickly  end  the  dispute :  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  men, 
when  they  come  to  examine  them,  find  their  simple  ideas  all  generally  to 
agree,  thouc^h  in  discourse  with  one  another  thev  perhaps  confound  one  • 
another  with  difibrent  names.  I  iniagine  that  men  who  abstract  their  thoughts, 
and  do  well  examine  the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in 
thinking,  however  they  may  perplex  themselves  with  words,  according  to 
the  way  of  speaking  of  the  several  schools  or  sects  they  have  been  bred  up 
in  :  though  among  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  scrupulously  and  care- 
fully their  own  ioeas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks  men  use  for  them, 
but  confound  them  with  words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute,  wrangling, 
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tnd jargon;  especiallv  if  they  be  learned  bookish  m^n,  devoted  to  some 
sect,  and  accastomed  to  the  language  of  it,  and  hare  learned  to  talk  after 
others.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  any  two  thinking  men  should  really 
have  different  ideas,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  discourse  or  argue  one  with 
another.  Here  I  must  not  be  mistaken,  to  think  that  every  floating  imagi- 
.  nation  in  men's  brains  is  presently  of  that  sort  of  ideas  I  speak  of  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused  notions  and  prejudices  it  has 
..mbibed  from  custom,  inadvertency,  and  common  conversation:  it  requires 
pains  and  assiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till  it  resolves  them  into  those 
clear  and  distinct  simple  ones,  out  of  which  they  are  compounded ;  and  to  see 
which,  among  its  simples  ones,  have  or  have  not  a  necessary  connexion 
and  dependence  one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  doth  this  in  the  primary 
and  original  notion  of  things,  he  builds  upon  floating  and  uncertain  princi- 
ples, and  wUi  often  find  himself  at  a  loss. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  DUBATION,  AND  ITS  SIMPLE  MODES. 

Sect.  1.  Duration  isflttting  exteruion, — ^There  is  another  sort  of  dis- 
tance or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not  from  the  permanent  parts  of 
space,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parts  of  succession. 
This  we  call  duration,  the  simple  modes  whereof  are  any  different  lengths 
,  of  it  whereof  we  have  distinct  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  d^.  time  and 
eternity. 

Sect.  2.  lu  idea  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  our  ideas. — ^The 
answer  of  a  great  man  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was  1'  Si  non  rogas 
intelligo"  (which  amounts  to  this,  the  more  I  set  myself  to  think  of^it, 
the  less  I  understand  it)  might  perhaps  persuade  one  that  time,  which  re- 
veals all  other  thin^,  is  itself  not  to  be  discovered.  Duration,  time,  and 
eternity,  are  not  without  reason  thought  to  have  something  very  abstruse 
in  their  nature.  But  however  remote  these  may  seem  from  our  compre- 
hension, yet  if  we  trace  them  rififht  to  their  orig^inals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of 
those  sources  of  all  our  knowledge,  viz.  sensation  and  reflection,  will  be 
able  to  furnish  us  with  these  ideas  as  clear  and  distinct  as  many  others  which 
are  thought  much  less  obscure  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  idea  of  eternity 
itself  is  derived  from  the  same  common  original  with  the  rest  of  our  ideas. 

Sect.  3.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought  with  atten- 
tion to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duration,  and  how  we  came  by 
it.  It  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  will  but  observe  what  passes  in  his 
own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train  of  ideas  which  constantly  succeed  one 
another  in  his  understanding  as  long  as  he  is  awake.  Reflection  on  these 
appearances  of  several  ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession ;  end  the  distance  between  any 
parts  of  that  succession,  or  between  the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our 
minds,  is  that  we  call  duration :  for  whilst  we  are  thinking,  or  whilst  we 
receive  successively  several  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  know  mat  we  do  exist; 
and  so  we  call  the  existence,  or  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of  our- 
selves, or  any  thing  else,  commensurate  to  the  succession  of  any  ideas  in 
our  minds,  the  duration  of  ourselves,  or  any  other  thing  co-existent  with 
our  thinking. 

Sect.  4.  That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  duration  from  this 
original,  viz.  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  appear 
one  after  another  in  our  own  minds,  seems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  ha^*e  nc 
perception  of  duration,  but  by  considering  tlie  train  of  ideas  that  take  their 
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tonis  in  our  understandingB.  When  that  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  out 
perception  of  duration  ceases  with  it;  which  every  one  clearly  experiments 
in  himself,  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly,  whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month 
or  a  year;  of  which  duration  of  thin^,  while  he  sleeps  or  thinks  not,  he 
has  no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  lost  to  him ;  and  the  moment  where- 
m  he  leaves  off  to  think,  till  the  moment  he  be^fins  to  think  again,  seems  to 
him  to  have  no  distance.  And  so  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  va- 
riation and  the  succession  of  others.  And  we  see  that  one  who  fixes  his 
thou^ts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the 
succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind,  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that 
earnest  contemplation,  let9  ^p  out  of  his  acoount  a  good  part  of  that  dura- 
tion,  and  liiinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.  But  if  sleep  commonly  unitep 
the  distant  parts  of  duration,  it  is  because  during  that  time  we  have  no  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  our  minds :  for  if  a  man,  during  his  sleep,  dreams,  and  vari- 
ety  of  ideas  make  themselves  perceptible  in  his  mmd  one  after  another,  he  hath 
then,  during  such  dreaming,  a  sense  of  duration,  and  the  length  of  it :  by 
which  it  is  to  me  very  clear,  that  men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from 
their  reflections  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed  one  ano- 
ther in  their  own  understandings;  without  which  observation  they  can 
have  no  notion  of  duration,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  world. 

Sect.  5.  The  idea  of  duration  applicable  to  things  tohUst  toe  sleen.^^ 
Indeed  a  man  having,  from  reflecting  on  the  succession  and  number  di  his 
own  thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration,  he  can  apply  that  notion 
to  things  which  exist  while  he  does  not  think ;  as  he  that  has  got  the  idea 
of  extension  from  bodies  by  his  sight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  distances 
where  no  body  is  seen  or  felt.  And  therefore,  though  a  man  has  no  percep- 
tion of  the  length  of  duration,  which  passed  whilst  lie  slept  or  thought  not, 
yet  having  observed  the  revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length 
of  their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  constant,  he  can,  upon  the 
supposition  that  that  revolution  has  proceeded  after  the  same  manner  whilst 
he  was  asleep,  or  thought  not  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times :  he  can,  1  say, 
imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  duration  whilst  he  slept. 
But  if  Adam  and  Eve  (when  they  were  alone  in  the  world,)  instead  of  their 
ordinary  night's  sleep,  had  passed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  con- 
tinued sleep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty-four  hours  had  been  irrecoverablv 
lost  to  them,  and  been  for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of  time. 

Sect.  6.  The  idea  of  succession  not  from  motion. — Thus,  by  reflecting 
on  the  appearing  of  various  ideas  one  after  another  in  our  understandings, 
we  get  the  notion  of  succession  ;  which,  if  any  one  would  think  we  did 
rather  get  from  our  observation  of  motion  by  our  senses,  he  will  perhaps 
be  of  my  mind  when  he  considers,  that  even  motion  produces  in  his  mind 
an  idea  of  succession  no  otherwise  than  as  it  produces  there  a  continued 
train  of  distinguishable  ideas.  For  a  man  looking  upon  a  body  really 
moving,  perceives  yet  no  motion  at  all,  unless  that  motion  produces  a  con- 
stant train  of  successive  ideas:  v.  ^.  a  man  becalmed  at  sea,  out  of 
sight  of  land,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on  the  sun,  or  sea,  or  ship,  a  whole 
hour  together,  and  perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either ;  though  it  be  certain 
that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have  moved  during  that  time  a  great 
way.  But  as  soon  as  he  perceives  either  of  them  to  have  changed  dis- 
tance with  some  other  body,  as  soon  as  this  motion  produces  any  new  idea 
in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  been  motion.  But  wherever  a 
man  is,  with  all  things  at  rest  about  him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all ; 
if  during  this  hour  of  quiet  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will  perceive  the  vari- 
ous ideas  of  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another, 
and  thereby  observe  and  And  succession  where  he  could  observe  no  motion. 

Sect.  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  motions  very  slow,  thougii 
they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived  by  us  ;  because,  in  their  remove  from 
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one  B<>n»ible  part  toward  another,  their  chan^  of  distance  ie  so  slow,  that 
It  causes  no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one  after  another :  and  so 
not  causing  a  constant  train  of  new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately 
in  our  minds,  we  have  no  perception  of  motion ;  which  consisting  in  a  con- 
stant succession,  we  cannot  perceive  that  succession,  without  a  constant 
succession  of  varying  ideas  arising  from  it. 

Sect.  8.  On  the  contrary,  thin^  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect  the 
senses  distinctly  with  several  distmguishable  distances  of  their  motion,  and 
so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mindy  are  not  also  perceived  to  move ; 
for  any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a  circle  in  less  time  than  our  ideas 
are  wont  to  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move, 
but  seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that  matter  or  colour,  and  not  a 
part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 

Sect.  9.  The  traiti  of  ideas  has  a  certain  degree  of  quickness.'^Kence 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  whether  it  be  not  probable  that  our  ideas  jdo, 
whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds  at  certain  distances, 
not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern  turned  round  by  the 
heat  of  a  candle.  This  appearance  of  theirs  in  train,  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  sometimes  faster,  and  sometime  slower,  yet  I  guess,  varies  not 
very  much  in  a  waking  man  :  there  seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quick- 
ness and  slowness  of  Sie  succession  of  those  ideas  one  to  another  in  our 
minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor  hasten.  * 

Sect.  10.  The  reason  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture  is  from  observing, 
that  in  the  impressions  made  upon  any  of  our  senses  we  can  but  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  perceive  any  succession ;  which,  if  exceeding  quick,  tlie  sense 
of  succession  is  lost,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  evident  tnat  there  is  a  real 
succession.  Let  a  cannon-buliet  pass  through  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take 
with  it  any  limb  or  fleshy  parts  of  a  man  ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any  demonstra- 
tion can  be,  that  it  must  strike  successively  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  It 
is  also  evident,  that  it  must  touch  one  part  of  the  flesh  first,  and  another 
after,  and  so  in  succession :  and  yet  I  believe  nobody  who  ever  felt  the 
pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  heard  the  blow  against  the  two  distant  wails,  could 
perceive  any  succession  either  in  the  pain  or  sound  of  so  swift  a  stroke. 
Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive  no  succession,  is  that 
which  we  may  call  an  instant,  and  is  that  which  takes  up  the  time  of  only 
one  idea  in  our  minds  without  the  succession  of  another,  wherein,  there- 
fore, we  perceive  no  succession  at  all. 

Sect.  11.  This  also  happens  where  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not  to  sup- 
ply a  constant  train  of  firesh  ideas  to  the  senses  as  fast  as  the  mind  is  ca- 
pible  of  receiving  new  ones  into  it ;  and  so  other  ideas  of  our  own  thoughts, 
having  room  to  come  into  our  minds  between  those  offered  to  our  senses 
by  the  moving  body,  there  the  sense  of  motion  is  lost ;  and  the  body,  though 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bo- 
dies as  fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  mindd  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in 
train,  the  thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of  docks 
and  shadows  of  sun-dials,  and  other  constant  but  slow  motions ;  where, 
though  after  certain  intervals,  we  perceive  by  the  change  of  distance  that 
it  hath  moved^etthe  motion  itself^ we  perceive  not. 

Sect.  12.  This  train  the  measure  of  other  successions. — So  that  to  me 
it  seems  that  the  constant  and  regular  succession  of  ideas  in  a  waking  man 
is  as  it  were,  the  measure  and  standard  of  all  other  successions :  whereof  if 
any  one  either  exceeds  the  pace  of  bur  ideas,  as  where  two  sounds  or  pains. 
&c.  take  up  in  their  succession  the  duration  of  but  one  idea,  or  else  where 
any  motion  or  succession  is  so  slow  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the  ideas  in 
our  minds,  or  the  quickness  in  which  they  take  their  turns ;  as  when  any 
one  or  more  ideas,  in  their  ordinary  course,  come  into  our  mind  between 
those  which  are  offered  to  the  sight  by  the  diflerent  perceptible  distances 
of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between  sounds  or  smells  following  one  another ; 
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there  also  the  sense  of  a  constant  continued  succession  is  lost,  and  we  pei- 
ceive  it  not  but  with  certain  gaps  of  rest  between. 

Sbct.  13.  The  mind  cannot  fix  long  on  one  invariable  idea, — ^If  it  be  so 
that  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  whUst  we  nave  any  there,  do  constantly  change 
and  shift  in  a  continual  succession,  it  would  be  impossible,  may  any  one 
say,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one  thing.  By  which,  if  it  be  meant 
that  a  man  may  have  one  selfsame  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 
mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of  &ct,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible ;  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the  ideas  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of 
what  materials  they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light*  and  how  they 
come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  reason  but  experi- 
ence: and  I  would  have  any  one  try  whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried 
single  idea  in  his  mind  without  any  other,  for  any  considerable  time  to- 
gemer. 

Sbot.  14.  For  trial,  1^  him  take  any  %ure,  any  degree  of  li^ht  or  white- 
ness,  or  what  other  he  pleases ;  and  he  will,  I  suppose,  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  all  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind;  but  that  some,  either  of  another  kind, 
or  various  considerations  of  that  idea  (each  of  which  considerations  is  anew 
idea)  will  constantly  succeed  one  another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as 
waiy  as  he  can. 

Sbct.  15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  case,  I  think,  is  only  to 
mind  and  observe  what  the  ideas  are  that  take  their  turns  in  his  understand- 
ing; OP  else  to  direct  the  sort,  and  call  in  such  as  he  hath  a  desire  or  use 
af ;  but  hinder  the  constant  succession  of  fresh  ones,  I  think,  he  cannot, 
though  he  may  commonly  choose  whether  he  will  heedfully  observe  and 
consider  them. 

Sect.  16.  Ideas,  however  madct  include  no  sense  of  motion. — Whether 
these  several  ideas  in  a  man's  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions,  I  will  not 
here  dispute :  but  this  I  am  sure,  that  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea  of  motion  otherwise,  I  think  be  would 
have  none  at  all ;  which  is  enough  to  my  present  purpose,  and  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  appearing 
there  one  after  another,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  succession  and 
duration,  without  which  we  should  have  no  such  ideas  at  all.  It  is  not  then 
motion,  but  the  constant  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  whilst  we  are  waking, 
that  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  duration ;  whereof  motion  no  otherwise 
gives  us  any  perception  than  as  it  causes  in  our  minds  a  constant  succes- 
sion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  showed :  and  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of 
succession  and  duration,  by  the  train  of  other  ideas  succeedinff  one  another 
in  our  minds,  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas  caused 
by  the  uninterrupted  sensible  change  of  distance  between  two  bodies,  which 
we  have  from  motion ;  and  therefore  we  should  as  well  have  tlie  idea  of 
duration  were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  all. 

Sbct.  17.  Time  is  duration  set  out  by  measures, — Having  thus  got  the 
idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind  to  do  is  to  get  some 
measure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of  its  different 
lengths,  and  consider  the  distinct  order  wherein  several  tiiingrs  exist,  with- 
out which  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  would  be  confused,  and  a  great 
part  of  history  be  rendered  very  useless.  This  consideration  of  duration, 
u  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain  measures  or  epochs, 
B  that  I  think,  which  most  properly  we  call  time.  • 

Sbct.  18.  A  good  measure  of  time  must  divide  its  whole  duration  into 
tqual  periods. — -In  the  measuring  of  extension  there  is  nothing  more  required 
>ut  the  application  of  the  standard  or  measure  we  make  use  of  to  the  thing 
if  whose  extension  we  would  be  informed.  But  in  the  measuring  of  du- 
ation  this  cannot  be  done,  because  no  two  different  parts  of  succession 
an  be  put  together  to  measure  one  another :  and  nothing  being  a  measure 
/f  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of  extension  but  extension,  we  cannot 
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keep  by  us  any  standing  unvarying  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in 
a  constant  fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  extension, 
as  inches,  feet,  yards,  6lc,  marked  out  in  permanent  parcels  of  matter. 
Nothing,  then,  could  serve  well  for  a  convenient  measure  of  time  but  what 
has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its  duration  into  apparently  equal  portions, 
by  constantly  repeated  periods.  What  portions  of  duration  are  not  distin- 
guished, or  considered  as  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  periods, 
come  not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by  such  phrases 
as  these,  viz.  before  all  time,  and  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Sect.  19.  The  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  tnoon,  the  properest  meo- 
sures  of  time, — The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  as  having 
been,  from  the  beginning  of  nature,  constant,  regular,  and  universally  ol^ 
servable  by  all  mankind,  and  supposed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been 
with  reason  made  use  of  for  the  measure  of  duration.  But  the  distinc- 
tion of  davs  and  years  having  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  has 
brought  this  mistake  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  that  motion  and 
duration  were  the  measure  one  of  another :  for  men,  m  the  measuring  of 
the  length  of  time,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours, 
days,  months,  years,  &c.  which  they  found  themselves  upon  any  mention 
of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on,  all  which  portions  of  time  were 
measured  out  by  the  motion  of  those  heavenly  bodies ;  they  were  apt  to 
confound  time  and  motion,  or  at  least  to  think  that  thej  had  a  necessary 
connexion  one  with  another:  whereas  any  constant  periodical  appearance 
or  alteration  of  ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  spaces  of  duration,  if  constant- 
ly  and  universally  observable,  would  have  as  well  distinguished  the  intervals 
of  time  as  those  that  have  been  made  use  of.  For  supposing  the  sun,  which 
some  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  same  distance  of 
time  that  it  now  every  dav  comes  about  to  the  same  meridian,  and  then 
gone  out  again  about  twelve  hours  afler,  and  that  in  the  space  of  an  annual 
revolution  it  had  sensibly  increased  in  brightness  and  heat,  and  so  decreas- 
ed again ;  would  not  such  regular  appearances  serve  to  measure  out  the 
distances  of  duration,  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  without  as  with 
motion?  For  if  the  appearances  were  constant,  universally  obsenndile, 
and  in  equidistant  periods,  they  would  serve  mankind  for  measures  of  time 
88  well,  were  the  motion  away. 

Sect.  20.  But  not  by  their  motion,  but  periodiccd  appearances. — For 
the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  returning  at  equidistant 
periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  as  well  serve  men  to  reckon  their 
years  by,  as  the  motions  of  the  sun:  and  in  effect  we  see  that  some  people 
m  America  counted  their  years  by  the  coming  of  certain  birds  among  them 
at  their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.     For  a  fit  of  an  ague, 
the  sense  of  hunger  or  thirst,  a  smell,  or  a  taste,  or  any  other  idea  return- 
ing constantly  at  equidistant  periods,  and  making  itself  universally  be  taken 
notice  of,  would  not  fail  to  measure  out  the  course  of  succession,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  distance  of  time.     Thus,  we  see  that  men  bom  blind  count 
time  well  enough  by  years,  whose  revolutions  yet  they  cannot  distinguish 
by  motions  that  they  perceive  not :  and  I  ask  whether  a  blind  man,  who 
distinguished  his  years  either  by  the  heat  of  summer  or  cold  of  winter;  by 
the  smell  of  any  .flower  of  the  spring,  or  taste  of  any  firuit  of  the  autumn ; 
^ould  not  have  a  better  measure  of  time  than  the  Komans  had  before  the 
reformation  of  their  calendar  by  Julius  Csesar,  or  many  other  people,  whose 
years,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun,  which  they  pretend  to  make 
use  of,  are  very  irregular?  And  it  adds  no  small  difficulty  to  chronology,  that 
the  exact  lengths  of  the  years  that  several  nations  counted  by  are  hard  to  be 
known,  they  differing  very  much  one  from  another,  and  I  think  I  may  sa^ 
all  of  them  from  the  precise  motion  of  the  sun.     And  if  the  sun  moved  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  constantly  in  the  equator,  and  so  equally  dispersed 
its  light  and  heat  to  all  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  cf  the  same 
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length,  without  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropics,  as  a  late  in^nious  author 
suppo6e8(ii) :  I  do  not  think  it  very  easy  to  ima^ne  that  (notwithstanding 
the  motion  of  the  sun)  men  should,  in  the  antediluvian  world,  from  the  be- 
ginning, count  by  years,  or  measure  their  time  by  periods,  that  had  no  sen- 
sible marks  ve^  obvious  to  distinguish  them  by. 

Sbct.  21.  No  two  parts  of  duration  can  be  certainly  known  to  he  equal, 
— But  perhaps  it  will  oe  said,  without  a  regular  motion,  such  as  of  the  sun 
or  some  other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known  that  such  periods  were  equal  ? 
To  which  I  answer,  the  equality  of  any  other  returning  appearances  might 
be  known  by  the  same  way  that  that  of  days  was  known  or  presumed  to 
be  so  at  first ;  which  was  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  train  of  ideas 
which  had  passed  in  men's  mind,  in  the  intervals :  by  which  train  of  ideas 
discovering  inequality  in  the  natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days, 
the  artificial  days,  or  fu^Bnf*tf*,  were  guessed  to  be  equal,  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure :  though  exactor  search  has  since 
discovered  inequality  in  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  we  know 
not  whether  the  annual  also  be  not  unequal.     These  yet,  by  their  presumed 
and  apparent  equality,  serve  as  well  to  reckcm  time  by  (though  not  to  mea- 
sure the  parts  of  duration  exactly)  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  exactly 
equal.     We  must  therefore  carefully  distinjofuish  betwixt  duration  itself 
and  the  measures  we  make  use  of  to  judge  of  its  length.   Duration  in  itself 
is  to  be  considered  as  going  on  in  one  constant,  equal,  uniform,  course : 
but  none  of  the  measures  of  it,  which  we  make  use  of,  can  be  known  to 
do  so ;  nor  can  we  be  assured  that  their  assigned  parts  or  periods  are 
equal  in  duration  one  to  another;  for  two  successive  lengths  of  duration, 
however  measured,  can  never  be  demonstrated  to  be  equal.     The  motion 
of  the  sun,  which  the  world  used  so  lonff  and  so  confidently  for  an  exact 
measure  of  duration,  has,  as  I  said,  been  found  in  its  several  parts  unequal: 
and  thoufrh  men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a  more  steady 
and  regular  motion  than  that  of  the  sun,  or  (to  speak  more  truly)  of  the 
earth ;  yet  if  any  one  should  be  asked  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two 
successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  satisfy 
him  that  they  are  infallibly  so :  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  cause  of 
that  motion,  which  is  unknown  to  us,  shall  always  operate  equally:  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  medium  in  which  the  pendulum  moves  is  not  constantly 
the  same :  either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the  equality  of  such  periods, 
and  thereby  destroy  the  certainty  and  exactness  of  the  measure  bv  motion, 
as  well  as  any  other  periods  of  other  appearances ;  the  notion  of'^  duration 
stiU  remaining  clear,  though  our  measures  of  it  cannot  any  of  them  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  exact.    Since  then  no  two  portions  of  succession  can  be 
brought  together,  it  is  impossible  ever  certamly  to  know  their  equality. 
All  tnat  we  can  do  for  a  measure  of  time,  is  to  take  such  as  have  continual 
successive  appearances  at  seemingly  equidistant  periods ;  of  which  seeming 
equality  we  have  no  other  measure  but  such  as  the  train  of  our  own  ideas 
have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  probable  rea 
sons,  to  persuade  us  of  their  equality. 

Sect.  22.  Time  not  the  measure  of  motion. — One  thing  seems  strance 
to  me,  that  whilst  all  men  manifestly  measured  time  by  the  motion  of  the 
great  and  visible  bodies  of  the  world,  time  yet  should  be  defined  to  be  the 
<*  measure  of  motion;"  whereas  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  ever 
so  little  on  it,  that,  to  measure  motion,  space  is  as  necessary  to  be  consid- 
ered as  time ;  and  those  who  look  a  little  farther,  will  find  also  the  bulk  of 
the  thing  moved  necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  computation  by  any  one  who 
will  ^timate  or  measure  motion,  so  as  to  judge  ri^fat  of  it.  Nor  indeed  does 
motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to  the  measuring  of  duration,  than  as  it  con- 
stantly brings  about  the  return  of  certain  sensible  ideas  in  seeming  equidiB- 

(a)  Dr  Bumet't  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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tant  periods.  For  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  ship 
driven  by  unsteady  winds,  sometimes  very  slow,  and  at  others  irregularly 
very  swifl;  or  if,  being  constantly  equally  swift,  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and 
produced  not  the  same  appearances,  it  would  not  at  all  help  us  to  measure 
time,  any  more  than  the  seeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

Sect.  23.  Minutes,  hours,  days,  arid  years,  not  necessary  measures  of 
duration. — Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  then  no  more  necessary 
to  time  or  duration,  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles,  marked  out  in  any 
matter,  are  to  extension:  for  though  we  in  this  part  of  the  universe,  by  the 
constant  use  of  them,  as  of  periods  set  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  or  as 
known  parts  of  such  periods,  have  fixed  the  ideas  of  such  lengths  of  dura* 
tion  in  our  minds,  which  we  apply  to  all  parts  of  time,  whose  lengths  we 
would  consider;  yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  universe,  where  they 
no  more  use  these  measures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan  they  do  our  inches,  feet, 
or  miles ;  but  yet  something  analogous  to  theih  there  must  be.  For  without 
some  regular  periodical  returns,  we  could  not  measure  ourselves,  or  signify 
to  others  the  length  of  any  duration,  though  at  the  same  time  the  world 
were  as  full  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  disposed  into  regular  and 
apparently  equidistant  revolutions.  But  the  different  measures  that  may  be 
made  use  offer  the  account  of  time  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  dnra. 
tion,  which  is  the  thin?  to  be  measured,  no  more  than  the  different  stand- 
ards of  a  foot  and  a  cubit  alter  the  notion  of  extension  to  those  who  make 
use  of  those  different  measures. 

Sect.  24.  Our  measure  of  time  applicable  to  duration  brfore  time. — 
The  mind  having  once  got  such  a  measure  of  time  as  the  annual  revolution 
of  the  sun,  can  apply  that  measure  to  duration,  wherein  that  measure  itself 
did  not  exist,  and  with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  beinf,  it  had  nothing  to  do : 
for  should  one  say,  that  Abraham  was  bom  in  the  twp  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  as  reck- 
oning  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  thoiufh  there  were  so  far  back  no 
motion  of  the  sun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the  Julian  period  be 
supposed  to  begin  several  hundred  years  before  there  were  really  either 
days,  nights,  or  years,  marked  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  yet  we 
reckon  as  right,  and  thereby  measure  durations  as  weU,  as  if  really  at  that 
time  the  sun  had  existed,  and  kept  the  same  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now. 
The  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  is  as  easily 
applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where  no  sun  nor  motion  was,  as 
the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard,  taken  from  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our 
thougrhts  to  distances  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  are  no  bodies 
at  all. 

Sect.  25.  For  supposing  it  were  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thir^- 
nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from  this  place  to  the  remotest  body  of  tne 
universe  (for,  being  finite,  it  must  be  at  a  certain  distance)  as  we  suppose 
it  to  be  ^ifQ  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  nine  years  from  this  time  to 
the  first  existence  of  any  body  in  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  we  can  in 
our  thoughts,  apply  this  measure  of  a  year  to  duration  before  the  creation, 
or  beyond  the  duration  of  bodies  or  motion,  as  we  can  this  measure  of  a 
mile  to  space  beyond  the  utmost  bodies ;  and  by  the  one  measure  duration 
where  there  was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  measure  space  in  our 
thoughts  where  there  is  no  body. 

Sect.  26.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way  of  explaining 
of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not,  viz.  that  the  world  is  neither 
eternal  nor  infinite;  I  answer,  that  to  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  needful, 
in  this  place,  to  make  use  of  arguments  to  evince  the  world  to  be  finite, 
both  in  duration  and  extension ;  but  it  being  at  least  as  conceivable  as  the 
contrary,  I  have  certainly  the  liberty  to  suppose  it,  as  well  as  any  one  hath 
to  suppose  the  contrary ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  every  one  that  will  go 
about  it,  may  easily  conceive  in  bis  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  tm>*igh 
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not  of  an  duration,  and  so  may  come  to  a  stop  and  mm  ultra  in  his  con- 
sideration of  motion.  So  also  in  his  thoughts  he  may  set  limits  to  body 
and  the  extension  belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  space  where  no  body  is ;  the 
utmost  bounds  of  space  and  duration  being  beyond  the  reach  of  thought, 
as  well  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  number  are  oeyond  the  largest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  mind ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  shiul  see  in  another 
place. 

Sbct.  27.  Eternity. — By  the  same  means,  therefore,  and  from  the  same 
original  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have  also  that  idea  which 
we  call  eternity;  viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  succession  and  duration,  by  re- 
flecting on  the  train  of  our  own  ideas,  caused  in  us  either  by  the  natural 
appearances  of  those  ideas  coming  constantly  of  themselves  into  our  waking 
thoughts,  or  else  caused  by  external  objects  successively  affecting  our  sen- 
ses ;  and  having  from  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  got  the  ideas  of  certain 
lengths  of  duration,  we  can  in  our  thoughts  add  such  lengths  of  duration  to 
one  another,  as  often  as  we  please,  and  apply  them,  so  added,  to  durations 
past  or  to  come :  and  this  we  can  continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds  or 
limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  apply  thus  the  length  of  the  annual 
motion  of  the  sun  to  duration,  supposed  before  the  sun's,  or  any  other 
motion  had  its  being ;  which  is  no  more  difficult  or  absurd,  than  to  apply 
the  notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  shadow  one  hour  to-day  upon  the  sun 
dial  to  the  duration  of  something  last  nig^t,  v.  g.  the  bummg  of  a  candle, 
which  is  now  absolutely  separate  from  all  actual  motion  :  and  it  is  as  impos- 
sible for  the  duration  of  that  flame  fbr  an  hour  last  night  to  coexist  witli  any 
motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall  be,  as  for  any  part  of  duration,  that 
was  before  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  coexist  with  the  motion  of  the 
sun  now.  But  yet  this  Mnders  not,  but  that  having  the  idea  of  the  length 
of  the  motion  of'^the  shadow  on  a  dial  between  the  marks  of  two  hours,  I  can 
as  distinctly  measure  in  my  thoughts  the  duration  of  that  candleliglit  last  night, 
as  I  can  the  duration  of  any  thing  that  does  now  exist :  and  it  is  no  more  man 
to  think,  that  had  the  sun  shone  then  on  the  dial,  and  moved  after  the  same 
rate  it  doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would  have  passed  from  one  hour 
line  to  another,  wliilat  that  flame  of  the  candle  lasted. 

Skct.  28.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being  only  the  idea  I 
have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodical  regular  motions,  neither  ofwliich 
motions  do  ever  all  at  once  exist,  but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in  my 
memory,  derived  from  my  senstts  or  reflection ;  I  can  witli  the  same  ease, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration  antecedent 
to  all  manner  of  motion,  as  well  as  to  iinj  thing  that  is  but  a  minute,  or  a 
day,  antecedent  to  the  motion,  that  at  fiis  very  moment  the  sun  is  in.  All 
things  past  are  equally  and  perfectly  at  rest;  and  to  this  way  of  consider- 
ation of  them  are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  or  but  yesterday :  the  measuring  of  any  duration  by  some  motion 
depending  not  at  all  on  the  real  coexistence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion, 
or  any  other  periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  clear  idea  of  the  length 
of  some  periodical  known  motion,  or  other  intervals  of  duration  in  my  mind, 
and  applying  that  to  the  duration  of  the  tiling  I  would  measure. 

Sbct.  29.  Hence  we  see,  that  some  men  imagine  the  duration  of  the 
world,  from  its  first  existence  to  this  present  year  1689,  to  have  been  live 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  yeara,  or  equal  to  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  others  a.  great 
deal  more ;  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander  counted 
twenty-three  thousand  yeare  from  the  reign  of  the  sun ;  and  the  Chinese 
now,  who  account  the  world  three  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  years  old  or  more:  which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according 
to  their  computation,  though  I  should  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  yet  I  can 
equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  underetand,  and  say  one  is  lon- 
ger thap  the  other,  as  I  understand  that  Methusalem's  life  was  longer  than 
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V^noch's.  And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  and- 
thirty-nine  should  be  true  (as  it  may  be  as  well  as  any  other  assigned,)  it 
hinders  not  at  all  my  ima^ning  what  others  mean  when  tliey  make  the 
world  one  thousand  years  older,  since  every  one  may  with  the  same  &cility 
imagine  (I  do  not  say  believe)  the  world  to  be  fifty  thousand  years  old,  as 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  and  may  as  well  conceive  the 
duration  of  fifty  thousand  years  as  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  to  the  measuring  the  duration  of  any  thing 
by  time,  it  is  not  requisite  that  that  thing  should  be  coexistent  to  the  mo- 
tion we  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolution;  but  it  suffices  to 
this  purpose,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  regular  periodical 
appearances,  which  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which 
the  motion  or  appearance  never  coexisted. 

Sect.  30.  For  as  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  delivered  by  Moses,  I 
can  imagine  that  light  existed  three  days  before  the  sun  was,  or  had  any 
motion,  barely  bv  thinking,  that  the  duration  of  light,  before  the  sun  was 
created,  was  so  long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved  then,  as  it  doth  now)  would 
have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal  revolutions ;  so  by  the  same  way  T 
can  have  an  idea  of  the  chaos,  or  angels  being  created  before  there  was 
either  light,  or  any  continued  motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or 
one  thousand  years.  For  if  I  can  but  consider  duration  equal  to  one  mi- 
nute, before  either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  bodv,  I  can  a!dd  one  minute 
more  till  I  come  to  sixty ;  and  by  the  same  way  of  adding  minutes,  hours, 
or  years,  (t.  e,  such  or  such  parts  of  the  sun's  revolutions,  or  any  other  pe- 
riod whereof  I  have  the  idea)  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  suppose  a  duration 
exceeding  as  many  such  periods  as  I  can  reckon,  let  me  add  whilst  I  will . 
which  I  think  is  the  notion  we  have  of  eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have 
uo  other  notion  than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to  which  we  can 
add  for  ever  without  end. 

Scot.  31.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  those  two  fountains  of 
aJl^knowledge  before  mentioned,  viz.  reflection  and  sensation,  we  get  ideas 
of  duration,  and  the  measures  of  it. 

For,  first,  By  observing  what  passes  in  our  minds,  how  our  ideas  there 
in  train  conistantly  some  vanish,  and  others  begin  to  appear,  we  come  by 
the  idea  of  succession. 

Secondly,  By  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this  succession,  we  get 
the  idea  of  duration. 

Thirdly,  By  sensation  observing  certain  appearances,  at  certain  regular 
and  seeming  equidistant  periods,  we  get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengl£s  or 
measures  of  duration,  as  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  &c. 

Fourthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  time  or  ideas  of 
stated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds,  as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  come 
to  imagine  duration,  where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exist ;  and  thus 
we  imagine  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  seven  years  hence. 

Fifthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  an^  length  of  time,  as  of  a  mi- 
nute, a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will,  m  our  own  tlioughts,  and  ad- 
ding  them  one  to  another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  such  addition 
any  nearer  than  w'e  can  to  the  end  of  number,  to  which  we  can  always  add ; 
we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity,  as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our  souls, 
as  well  as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which  must  necessarily  have 
always  existed. 

Sixthly,  By  considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration,  as  set  out  by  pe- 
riodical measures,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we  call  time  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

OP  DURATION  AND  EXPANSION  CONSIDERED  TOGETHER. 

Skot.  1.  Both  capable  of  greater  and  lese. — Though  we  have  in  the 
precedent  chaptera  dwell  pretty  longr  on  the  considerations  of  space  and 
duration ;  yet  they  heing  ideas  of  general  concernment,  that  have  some- 
thing very  abetmse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the  comparing  them  one 
with  another  may  perhaps  be  of  use  for  their  illustnition ;  and  we  may  have 
the  more  dear  and  distinct  conception  of  them,  by  taking  a  view  of  them 
together.  Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  conception,  to  avoid 
confusion,  I  call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it  from  extension,  which  by  some 
is  used  to  express  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  matter,  and  so 
includes,  or  at  least  intimate,  the  idea  of  bodv:  whereas  the  idea  of  pure 
distance  includes  no  such  thing.  I  prefer  also  the  word  expansion  to  space, 
because  space  is  often  applied  to  distance  of  fleeting  successive  parts,  which 
never  exist  together,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  permanent.  In  both 
these  (viz.  expansion  and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of 
continued  lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  less  quantities :  for  a  man  has  as 
clear  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day,  as  of  an 
inch  and  a  foot. 

Sbct.  2.  Expaneion  not  bounded  by  matter* — ^The  mind  having  got  the 
idea  of  the  length  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a  span  or  a  pace,  or 
what  length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been  said,  repeat  that  idea ;  and  so,  ad- 
ding it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length,  and  make  it  equal  to  two 
spans,  or  two  paces,  and  so  as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  distance 
of  any  parts  of  the  earth,  one  from  another,  and  increase  thus,  till  it  amounts 
to  the  distance  of  the  sun  or  remotest  star.  By  such  a  progression  as  this, 
setting  ou^  from  the  place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed 
and  pass  beyond  all  those  len^^ths,  and  find  nothing  to  stop  its  going  on, 
either  in,  or  without  body.  It  is  true,  we  can  easily,  m  our  thoughts,  come 
to  the  end  of  solid  extension;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  booy  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  arrive  at :  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to 
hinder  its  progress  into  this  endless  expansion;  of  that  it  can  neither  find 
nor  conceive  any  end.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of 
body  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unless  he  will  confine  God  within  the  limits  of 
matter.  Solomon,  whose  understanding  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wis- 
dom,  seems  to  have  other  thoughts,  whenhe  says,  "  heaven,  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee :"  and  he,  I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to 
himself  the  capacity  of  his  own  understanding,  who  persuades  himself  that 
he  can  extend  his  thoughts  ftuther  than  (rod  exists,  or  imagine  any  expan- 
sion where  he  is  not. 

Scot.  3.  Nor  duration  by  motion.'^vst  so  is  it  in  duration.  The  mind 
having  got  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  can  double,  multiplv,  and 
enlarse  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the  existence  of  oil  cor- 
poreal beings,  and  all  the  measures  of  time,  taken  fi^m  the  great  bodies  of 
the  world  and  their  motions.  But  yet  every  one  easily  admits,  that  though 
we  make  duration  boundless,  as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  extend  it  to- 
yond  all  being.  God,  every  one  easily  allows,  fills  eternity,  and  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  reason  why  any  one  should  doubt  that  he  likewise  fills  immen- 
sity. His  infinite  being  is  certainly  as  boundless  one  way  as  another,  and 
methinks  it  ascribes  a  uttle  too  much  to  matter  to  say  where  there  is  no 
body,  there  is  nothing. 

Sect.  4.  Why  men  more  eaeUy  admit  infinite  duration  than  ir^nite 
expansion. — Hence,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  reason  why  every  one  &mi- 
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iiarly,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  speaks  of,  and  supposes,  eternity, 
and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration;  but  it  is  with  ntore  doubting 
and  reserve  that  many  admit  or  suppose  the  infinity  of  space.    The  reason 
j^hereof  seems  to  me  to  be  this;  that  duration  and  extension  bein^  used  as 
names  of  affections  belonging  to  other  beings,  we  easily  conceive  in  God 
infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot  avoid  doing  so ;  but  not  attributing  to  him 
extension,  but  only  to  matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  expansion  without  matter,  of  which  alone  we  commonly  sup- 
pose it  an  attnbute.    And  therefore  when  men  pursue  their  thougots  erf 
space,  they  are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  fiuther.    Or  if  their  ideas  upon  consideration 
carr^  them  farther,  yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe 
imaginary  space ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  because  there  is  no  body  existing 
in  it:  whereas  duration,  antecedent  to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions  whi^ 
it  is  measured  by,  they  never  term  imaginary,  because  it  is  never  supposed 
void  of  some  otner  real  existence.    And  if  the  names  of  tlungs   may 
at  all  direct  our  thoughts  towards  the  originals  of  men's  ideas  (as  I  am 
apt  to  think  they  may  very  much)  one  may  have  occasion  to  think,  by 
the  name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  existence,  with  a  kind  of  resis- 
tance  to  any  destructive  force,  and  the  continuation  of  solidity  (which  is 
apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and,  if  we  look  into  the  minute  anatomical  parts 
of  matter,  is  little  different  firom,  hardness)  were  thought  to  have  some 
analogy,  and  gave  occasion  to  words  so  near  of  kin  as  durare  and  durum 
ette.    And  tluit  durare  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardness  as  well  as  that 
of  existence,  we  see  in  Horace,  epod.  x^.  **ferro  duramt  secula.**  But 
be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that  whoever  pursues  his  own  thou^ts* 
will  find  them  sometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  the 
infinity  of  space  or  expansion;  the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  separate 
firom  body  and  all  other  things :  which  may  (to  those  who  please)  be  a  sub- 
ject of  fiirther  meditation. 

Sect.  5.  THme  to  duration  U  at  place  to  expannon.^-'Time  in  senera) 
is  to  duration  as  place  to  expansion.  They  are  so  much  of  those  oound- 
less  oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity  as  is  set  out  and  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  as  it  were,  by  landmarks ;  and  so  are  made  use  of  to  denote 
the  position  of  finite  real  beings,  in  respect  one  to  another,  in  those  uni- 
form infinite  oceans  of  duration  and  space.  These,  rightly  considered,  are 
only  ideas  of  determinate  distances,  from  certain  known  points  fixed  in 
distinguishable  sensible  things,  and  supposed  to  keep  the  same  distance 
one  from  anoUier.  From  such  points  fixed  in  sensible  beings  we  reckon, 
and  ih>m  them  we  measure  our  portions  of  those  infinite  Quantities ;  which, 
so  considered,  are  that  which  we  call  time  and  place.  For  duration  and 
space  being  in  themselves  uniform  and  boundless,  the  order  and  position 
of  things,  without  such  known  settled  points,  would  be  lost  in  them,  and 
all  things  would  lie  jumbled  in  an  incurable  confusion. 

Sect.  6.  Time  and  place  are  taken  for  eo  much  ofeithert  as  are  eel  out 
by  the  existence  and  motion  of  bodies, — ^Time  and  place,  taken  thus  for 
determinate  distinguishable  portions  of  those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and 
duration,  set  out  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  marks 
and  known  boundaries,  have  each  of  them  a  twofold  acceptation. 

First,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  so  much  of  infinite  duration 
as  is  measured  by,  and  coexistent  with,  the  existence  and  motions  of  the 
great  bodies  of  the  universe,  as  for  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them:  and  in 
this  sense  time  begins  and  ends  with  the  frame  of  this  sensible  worid,  as 
m  these  phrases  before  mentioned,  before  all  time,  or  when  time  shall  be 
no  more.  Place  likewise  is  taken  sometime  for  that  portion  of  infinite 
space  which  is  possessed  by,  and  comprehended  within,  the  material  worid, 
and  is  thereby  oistinffuished  fVom  the  rest  of  expansion ;  though  this  may 
more  property  be  caBed  extension  than  place.    Within  these  two  are  con* 
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dned,  and  by  the  observable  ports  of  them  are  mearared  and  determined, 
the  particular  time  or  duration,  and  the  particular  extension  and  place  of 
all  corporeal  beings. 

Sect.  7.  Sometimes  for  9q  much  of  either,  asy>t  design  hy  measures 
taken  from  the  bulk  or  motion  of  bodies, — Secondly,  Sometimes  the  word' 
time  is  used  in  a  laiger  sense,  and  is  applied  to  parts  of  that  infinite  dura- 
tion, not  that  were  reaUy  distinguished  and  measured  out  by  this  real  ex- 
istence, and  periodical  motions  of  bodies  that  were  appointed  firom  the  be- 
ginning to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are 
accordm^ly  our  measure  of  time ; — but  such  other  portions  too  of  that  in- 
finite  uniform  duration,  which  we»  upon  any  occasion,  do  suppose  equal  to 
certain  lengths  of  measured  time ;  and  so  consider  them  as  bounded  and 
determined.  For  if  we  should  suppose  the  creation  or  fidl  of  the  angels 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period,  we  should  speak  properly  enough, 
and  should  be  understood,  if  we  said,  it  is  a  longer  time  since  the  creation 
of  angels  than  the  creation  of  the  world  by  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  years;  whereby  we  would  mark  out  so  much  of  that  undistinguished 
duration  as  we  suppose  equal  to,  and  would  have  admitted,  seven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  it 
now  does.  And  thus  likewise  we  some^mes  speak  of  place,  distance,  or 
bulk,  in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  we  consid- 
er so  much  of  that  space  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any 
assigned  dimensions,  as  a  cubic  foot;  or  do  suppose  a  point  in  it  at  such 
a  certain  distance  firom  any  part  of  the  universe. 

Skct.  8.  They  belong'  to  oil  beinfs, — Where  and  when  are  questions 
belonging  to  all  finite  existences,  ana  are  by  us  always  reckoned  firom  some 
known  parts  of  this  sensible  world,  and  fix>m  some  certain  epochs  marked 
out  to  us  by  the  motions  observable  in  it.  Without  some  such  fixed  parts 
or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would  be  lost  to  our  finite  understandings,  in  the 
boundless  invariable  oceans  of  duration  and  expansion  which  comprehend 
in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full  extent  belong  only  to  the  Deity. 
And  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  tnem  not,  and  do 
so  often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  loss,  when  we  would  consider  them  either 
abstractly  in  themselves,  or  as  any  way  attributed  to  the  first  incomprehen- 
sible beinff.  But  when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  beings,  the  extension 
of  any  body  is  so  much  of  that  infinite  space  as  the  bulk  of  the  body  takes 
up ;  and  place  is  the  position  of  any  body,  when  considered  at  a  certain 
distance  fit>m  some  other.  As  the  idea  of  the  particular  duration  of  any  thing  is 
an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite  duration  which  passed  during  the  existence 
of  that  thing;  so  the  time  when  the  thing  existed,  is  the  idea  of  that  space 
of  duration  which  passed  between  some  known  and  fixed  period  of  dura- 
tion, and  the  being  of  that  thing.  One  shows  the  distance  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bolk  or  existence  of  the  same  thing,  as  that  it  is  a  foot  square, 
or  lasted  two  years ;  the  other  shows  the  distance  of  it  in  place  or  existence 
fit>m  other  fixed  noints  of  space  or  duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  lincoln's-inn-nelds,  or  the  first  degree  of  Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000th  year  of  the  Julian  period:  all  which  distances  we 
measure  by  preconceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  space  and  duration,  as 
inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees ;  and  in  the  ouier,  minutes,  days,  and  years. 

Sbct.  9.  AU  the  parts  of  extension  are  extension;  and  aU  the  parts  of 
duration  are  duration.-^Tnere  is  one  thing  more  wherein  space  and  dura- 
tion have  a  ^at  conformity :  and  that  is,  though  they  are  justly  reckoned 
among  our  simple  ideas,  yet  none  of  the  distin^  ideas  we  have  of  either  is 
without  all  manner  of  composition(2) ;  it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them 

(8)  It  hMbecn  objected  to  Mr  Locke,  thst  if  space  coatittt  of  parti,  as  it  is  con- 
fessed in  this  place,  he  should  not  hare  reckoned  it  m  the  number  of  simple  ideas ; 
because  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  elsewhere,  thai  a  simple 
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to  coneiRt  of  parts:  but  their  parts  being  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  without 
the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hinder  them  not  from  having  a  place  amons 
eimple  ideas.  Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  so  small  a  part  of 
extension  or  duration  as  excluded  divisibility,  that  would  be,  as  it  were* 
the  indivisible  unit  or  idea;  by  repetition  of  which  it  would  make  its  more 
enlarged  ideas  of  extension  and  duration.  But  since  the  mind  is  not  able 
to  frame  an  idea  of  any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes  use  of 
the  common  measures,  which,  by  familiar  use,  in  eachcountiy,  have  imprint- 
ed themselves  on  the  memory,  (as  inches  and  feet,  or  cubits  and  parasan^ ; 
and  so  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  davs,  and  years  in  duration :)  the  mmd 
makes  use,  I  say^  of  such  ideas  as  tliese,  as  simple  ones;  and  tnese  are  the 
component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  mind,  upon  occasion,  makes 
by  the  addition  of  such  known  lengths,  which  it  is  acquainted  with.  On  the 
other  side,  the  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  of  either  is  looked  on  as, 
an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  division  would  reduce  them  into  less 

idea  ii  aneompounded,  and  contains  in  it  nothing  bat  one  uniform  appearance  or 
conception  of  the  mind,  and  is  not  distinguishable  into  different  ideas.     It  is 
farther  objected,  that  Mr  Loeke  has  not  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second 
book,  where  he  begins  to  speak  of  simple  ideas,  an  exact  definition  of  vhat  he 
understands  by  the  words  simple  ideas.     To  these  difficulties  Mr  Locke  answers 
thus :  To  begin  with  the  last,  he  declares  that  he  has  not  treated  his  subject  in  an 
order  perfectly  scholastic,  having  not  had  muck  familiarity  with  those  sort  of 
books  during  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  remembering  at  all  the  method  in  which 
they  are  written  ;  and  therefore  his  readers  ought  not  to  expect  definitions  r^;u- 
larly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  subject.     Mr  Locke  contents  himself  to 
employ  the  principal  terms  that  he  uses,  so  that  from  his  use  of  them  Uie  reader 
may  easily  comprehend  what  he  means  by  them.     Bat  with  respect  to  the  term 
simple  idea,  he  has  had  the  good  luck  to  define  that  in  the  place  cited  in  the 
objection  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  supply  that  defect.     The  question 
then  is  to  know  whether  the  idea  of  extension  agrees  with  this  definition  ?  which 
^ill  effectUHlly  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  Mr  Locke  had 
principally  in  his  view ;  for  that  composition  which  he  designed  to  exclude  in 
that  definition  was  a  composition  of  different  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  com- 
position of  the  same  kind  in  a  thing  whose  essence  consists  in  having  parts  of  the 
same  kind,  where  you  can  never  come  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this  com* 
position.     So  thut  if  the  idea  of  extension  consists  in  having  partes  extra  partes 
(as  the  schools  4peak,)  it  is  always,    in  the  sense  of  Mr  Locke,  a  simple  idea; 
because  the  idea  of  having  partes  extra  partes  cannot  be  resolved  into  two  other 
ideas.     For  the  remainder  of  the  objection  made  to  Mr  Locke,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  extension,  Mr  Locke  was  aware  of  it,  aa  may  be  seen  in  sect.  9,  chap. 
15,  of  the  second  book,  where  he  says,  that  **  the  least  portion  of  space  or  exten- 
sion, whereof  we  hav«  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  may  perhaps  be  the  fittest  to  be 
considered   by  us  as  a   simple   idea  of  that  kind  out  of  which  our  complex 
modes  of  space  and  extension  are  made  up.  *'     So  that,  according  to  Mr  Locke, 
it  may  very  fitly  be  called  a  simffle  idea,  since  it  is  the  least  idea  of  space  that 
the  mind  can  form  to  itself,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  any  less, 
whereof  it  has  in  itself  any  determined  perception.     From  whence  it  follows,  that 
it  is  to  the  mind  one  simple  idea :  and  that  is  sufficient  to  take  away  this  objection : 
for  it  is  not  the  design  of  Mr  Locke,  in  this  place,  to  discourse  of  any  thing  but 
concerning  the  idea  of  the  mind.     But  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  diffi- 
culty, Mr  Locke  hath  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  if  the  idea  of  extension  is  so 
])ecaliar  that  it  cannot  exactly  agree  with  the  definition  that  he  has  given  of  those 
simple  ideas,  so  that  it  differs  in  some  manner  from  all  others  of  that  kind,  he 
titinks  it  is   better  to  leave  it  there  exposed  to  this  difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new 
division  in  his   favour.     It  is  enough  for  Mr  Locke  that  his  meaning  can  be  un* 
derstood.     It  is   very  commrn  to  observe  intelligible  discourses  spoiled  by  too 
much  subtlety  in  nice  divisions.     We  ought  to  put  things  together  as  well  as  we 
can,  doctrinae  cama :   but,  after  all,  several  things  will  not  be  bundled  up  to- 
gether umler  our  terras  and  ways  of  speaking. 
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fractions.  Though  on  both  sides,  both  in  addition  and  division,  eithi^r  of 
space  or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  consideration  become^  very  big  or 
very  small,  its  precise  bulk  becomes  very  obscure  and  confused ;  and  it  is 
the  number  of  its  repeated  additions  or  divisions  that  alone  remains  clear 
and  distinct,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  let  his  thoughts  loose  in 
the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility 'of  matter.  Every  part  of  dura- 
tion LB  duration  too;  and  every  part  of  extension  is  extension,  both  of  them 
capable  of  addition  or  division  ininjinitum.  But  the  least  portions  of  cither 
of  them,  whereof  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  may  perhaps  be  fittest 
to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  simple  ideas  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our 
complex  modes  of  space,  extension,  and  duration,  are  made  up,  and  into 
which  they  can  again  be  distinctly  resolved.  Such  a  small  part  in  duration 
maj  be  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time  of  one  idea  in  our  minds  in  the 
train  of  their  ordinary  succession  there.  The  other  wanting  a  proper  name, 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  sensible  point,  meaning  there- 
br  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  space  we  can  discern,  which  is  ordinarily 
about  a  minute,  and  to  the  sharpest  eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty  seconds  of 
a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

Sect.  10.  Their  parts  inseparable. — ^Expansion  and  duration  have  this 
fiuther  agreement,  that  though  tney  are  both  considered  by  us  as  having  parts, 
yet  their  parts  are  not  separable  one  from  another,  no,  not  even  in  thought ; 
though  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence  we  take  our  measure  of  the 
one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds, 
from  whence  we  take  the  measure  of  the  other,  mnj  be  interrupted  and 
separated ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  rest,  and  the  other  is  by  sleep,  which  we 
call  rest  too. 

Skct.  11.  Duration  is  as  a  line,  expansion  as  a  solid,^-But  there  is 
this  manifest  difference  between  them;  that  the  ideas  of  length,  which  we 
have  of  expansion,  are  turned  every  way,  and  so  make  figure,  and  breadth, 
and  thickness ;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  were  the  length  of  one  straight  line 
extended  tit  if\^nitumt  not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  figure ; 
but  is  one  common  measure  of  all  existence  whatsoever,  wherein  all  tUngs, 
whilst  they  exist,  equaUy  partake.  For  this  present  moment  is  common  to 
all  thin^  that  are  now  in  beinjyr,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of 
their  existence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one  single  beinff ;  and  we 
may  Xivly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the  same,  moment  of  time.  Whether  an- 
gels and  spirits  have  any  analogy  to  this,  in  respect  of  expansion,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension;  and,  perhaps,  for  us,  who  have  understandings  and 
comprehensions  suited  to  our  own  preservation,  and  the  ends  of  our 
own  being,  but  not  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings ;  it  is  near 
as  hard  to  conceive  any  existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real  being, 
with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  expansion,  as  it  is  to  have  the 
idea  of  any  real  existence  with  the  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  dunu 
lion;  and  therefore  what  spirits  have  to  do  with  space,  or  how  they  com- 
municate in  it,  we  know  not.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  bodies  do  each 
sinsly  possess  its  proper  portion  of  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  solid  parts ; 
and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from  havmg  any  share  in  that  parti- 
cular portion  of  space,  whilst  it  remains  there. 

Skct.  12.  Duration  has  never  two  parts  together,  expansion  all  to- 
gether,— Duration,  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance,  ofwhich  no  two  parts  exist  together,  but  follow  each  other 
in  succession ;  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose  parts 
exist  together,  and  are  not  capable  of  succession.  And  therefore,  though 
we  cannot  conceive  any  duration  without  succession,  nor  can  put  it  to- 
gether in  our  thoughts,  that  any  being  does  now  exist  to-morrow,  or  possess 
at  once  more  than  the  present  moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  Almighty  fer  different  from  that  of  man,  or  any 
other  finite  beinff ;  because  man  comprehends  not  in  his  knowledge,  or  pow- 
er, aU  past  and  future  things ;  his  tJioughts  are  but  of  ycdterday,  and  ho 
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knows  not  what  to-morrow  wiU  bring  forth.  What  is  6nce  passed  he  can 
never  recall,  and  what  is  yet  to  come  he  cannot  make  present.  What  I 
say  of  man  I  say  of  all  finite  beings ;  who,  though  they  may  &r  exceed 
man  in  knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meanest  creature, 
in  comparison  with  God  himself.  Finite  of  any  magnitude  holds  not  any 
portion  to  infinite.  God's  infinite  duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite 
knowledge  and  infinite  power,  he  sees  aU  thii^  past  ai^  to  come ;  and 
they  are  no  more  distant  from  his  knowledge,  no  fiurther  removed  fi^m  his 
Biehtf  than  the  present :  they  all  lie  under  the  same  view ;  and  there  is  no- 
thmg  wnich  he  cannot  make  exist  each  moment  he  pleases.  For  the  ex- 
istence of  all  things  depending  upon  his  good  pleasure,  aU  things  exist  every 
moment  that  he  Uiinks  fit  to  have  them  exist.  To  conclude,  expansion 
and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  each  other;  every  pait 
of  space  being  in  every  part  of  duration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every 
part  of  expansion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  distinct  ideas  is,  I  suppose, 
scarce  to  be  found  in  aU  that  ffreat  variety  we  do  or  can  conceive,  and  may 
aiford  matter  to  fiurther  specmation. 


CHAPITR  XVI. 

OF  NUMBER. 

Sect.  1.  Number  the  simplest  and  most  universalidea, — Among  all  the 
ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  mind  by  more  ways,  so 
there  is  none  more  simple  than  that  of  unity,  or  one.  It  has  no  shadow  of 
variety  or  composition  in  it :  every  object  our  senses  are  employed  about, 
every  idea  in  our  understandings,  every  thought  of  our  minds,  bring  this 
idea  along  with  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  most  intimate  to  our  thoughts, 
as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement  to  all  other  things,  the  most  universal  idea 
we  have.  For  number  applies  itself  to  men,  angels,  actions,  thoughts, 
every  thing  that  either  doth  exist  or  can  be  imagined. 

Sect.  2.  Its  modes  made  by  addition. — By  repeating  this  idea  in  our 
minds,  and  adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  come  by  the  complex  ideas 
of  the  modes  of  it.  Thus  by  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea 
of  a  couple ;  by  putting  twelve^  units  together,  wc  have  the  complex  idea 
of  a  dozen;  and  so  of  a  score,  or  a  million,  or  any  other  number. 

Sect.  3.  Each  mode  distinct, — ^The  simple  modes  of  numbers  are  of  all 
other  the  most  distinct :  every  the  least  variation,  which  is  an  unit,  making 
each  combination  as  clearly  dififerent  fit)m  that  which  approacheth  nearest 
to  it,  as  the  most  remote:  two  being  as  distinct  firom  one  as  two  hundred ; 
and  the  idea  of  two  as  distinct  fit>m  the  idea  of  three  as  the  ma^itude  of  the 
whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.  This  is  not  so  in  other  simple  modes, 
in  Which  it  is  not  so  easy,  nor  perhaps  possible,  for  us  to  distinguish  betwixt 
two  approaching  ideas,  which  yet  are  really  different.  For  who  will  under- 
take to  find  a  difference  between  the  white  of  this  paper,  and  that  of  the  next 
degree  to  it ;  or  can  form  distinct  ideas  of  every  the  least  excess  in  extension. 

Skct.  4.  Therefore  demonstration  in  numbers  the  most  precise. — ^The 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  each  mode  of  number  from  all  others,  even  those 
that  approach  nearest,  makes  me  apt  to  think  that  demonstrations  in  num- 
bers, if  they  are  not  more  evident  and  exact  than  in  extension,  yet  they  are 
more  general  in  their  use,  and  more  determinate  in  Uieir  application ;  be- 
cause the  ideas  of  numbers  are  more  precise  and  distinguishable  than  in  exten- 
flion,wiiere  every  equality  and  excess  are  not  sn  easy  to  be  observed  or  measur- 
ed ;  because  our  tlioughts  cannot  in  space  arrive  at  any  determined  small- 
ness,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit;  and  therefore  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  any  the  least  excess  cannot  be  discovered :  which  is  clear 
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otherwise  in  number,  where,  as  has  been  said,  ninety-one  is  as  distinguish- 
able from  ninety  as  from  nine  thousand,  though  ninety-one  be  the  next  im- 
mediate excess  to  ninety.  But  it  is  not  so  in  extension,  where  whatsoever 
is  more  than  just  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  standard 
of  a  foot  or  an  inch :  and  in  lines  which  appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may 
be  longer  than  the  other  by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  one  assign  an 
angle  which  shall  be  the  next  biggest  to  a  right  one. 

Sect.  5.  Names  necessary  to  numbers»^-Sy  the  repeating,  as  has  been 
said,  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  umt,  we  make  thereof 
one  collective  idea,  marked  by  the  name  two.  And  whosoever  can  do  this, 
and  proceed  on  still,  adding  one  more  to  the  collective  idea^hich  he  had 
of  any  number,  and  ^ve  a  name  to  it,  may  count  or  have  ideas  for  several 
collection  of  units,  distinguished  one  from  another,  as  far  as  he  hath  a  se- 
ries of  names  for  following  numbers,  and  a  memory  to  retain  that  series, 
with  their  several  names ;  all  numeration  being  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
to  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together,  as  comprehended  in  one  idea,  a 
new  or  distinct  name  or  sign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after, 
and  distinguish  it  from  every  smaller  or  greater  multitude  of  units.  So  that 
he  can  add  one  to  one,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking 
still  with  him  the  distinct  names  belonging  to  every  progression ;  and  so 
again,  by  subtracting  an  unit  from  each  collection,  retreat  and  lessep  them; 
is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of  numbers  within  the  compass  of  his  language, 
or  for  which  he  hath  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more.  For  the  several 
simple  modes  of  numbers,  being  m  our  minds  but  so  many  combinations 
of  units,  which  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  difference  but 
more  or  less,  names  or  marks  for  each  distinct  combination  seem  more  ne- 
cessary than  in  any  other  sort  of  ideas.  For  without  such  names  or  marks 
we  can  hardly  well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially  where  the 
combination  is  made  up  of  any-  great  multitude  of  units ;  which  put  to- 
gether without  a  name  or  mark,  to  distinguish  that  precise  collection,  will 
hardly  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  confusion. 

Sect.  6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reason  why  some  Americans  I  have 
spoken  with,  (who  were  otherwise  of  quick  and  rational  parts  enough,)  could 
not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means  count  to  ^ne  thousand,  nor  had  any  <hstinct 
idea  of  that  number,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty  ^because 
their  language  being  scanty,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  necessaries 
of  a  nee^  sunple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade  or  mathematics,  had 
no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  one  thousand ;  so  that  when  they  were  discours- 
ed with  of  those  great  numbers,  they  would  show  the  bain  of  their  head 
to  express  a  great  multitude  which  they  could  not  number ;  which  inability, 
I  suppose,  proceeded  from  their  want  of  names.  The  Tououpinambos  had 
no  names  for  numbers  above  five ;  any  number  beyond  that  they  made  out 
by  showing  their  fingers,  and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  present(6).  And 
I  doubt  not  but  we  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a  great  deal 
fiuther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find  out  but;  some  fit  denomination  to 
signify  them  by ;  whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  them  by  millions 
of  millions  of  millions,  &c  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or  at  most  four 
and  twenty  decimal  progressions,  without  confusion.  But  to  show  how 
much  distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,  or  having  useful  ideas 
of  numbers,  let  us  set  all  these  following  figures  in  one  continued  line,  as 
the  marks  of  one  number:  v.  g> 

NoniUions.  Octillions,  SeptUlions.  ^extiUions.  Qutn/iZ/iofr?. 

857324             162486   .          345896             437918  423147 

QuatriUions.  Trillions.         Billions,           Millions.  Units. 

248106             235421             261734            368149  623137 

(&)  Histoire  d'un  Toya|e,  fait  en  la  terre  da  Brasil,  par  Jean  de  Lery,  e.  SO.  1  o  r 
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The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  nun^r  in  EnsliBh  will  be  the  often  re- 

Seating  of  miilions,  of  millionB,  of  millionB,  of  mimons,  of  millions,  of  mil- 
ons,  of  millions,  of  millions  (which  is  the  denomination  of  the  second  six 
figures.)  In  which  way  it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  any  distingoishing  no- 
tions of  this  liumber ;  but  whether,  by  giving  every  six  figures  a  new  and  or- 
derly denomination,  these,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more  figures  in  pro- 
gression, might  not  easily  be  counted  distinctly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got 
more  easily  to  ourselves,  and  more  plainly  signified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to 
be  considered.  This  I  mention  only  to  show  how  necessary  distinct  names 
are  to  numbering,  without  pretendii^  to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  inven- 
tion. 

Seot.  7.  Why  children  nunAer  not  earlier. — ^Thus  children,  either  for 
want  of  names  to  mark  the  several  progressions  of  numbers,  or  not  having 
yet  the  fiiculty  to  collect  scattered  ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  range  them 
m  a  regular  order,  and  so  retain  them  in  their  memories,  as  is  necessary  to 
reckoning ;  do  not  becin  to  number  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far 
or  steadily,  till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well  fiimished  with  good  store 
of  other  ideas ;  and  one  may  often  observe  them  discourse  and  reason  pret- 
ty well,  and  have  very  clear  conceptions  of  several  other  things,  before  they 
can  tell  twenty.    And  some,  through  the  default  of  their  memories,  who 
cannot  retain  the  several  combinations  of  numbers,  with  their  names  annex- 
ed in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  dependence  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral 
progressions,  and  their  relation  one  to  another,  are  not  aUe  all  their  lifetime 
to  reckon  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of  numbers.    For  he 
that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that  number,  must  know  that 
nineteen  went  before,  with  the  distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  them, 
as  they  stand  marked  in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  &ils,  a  gap  is  made, 
the  cliain  breaks,  and  the  progress  in  numbering  can  ^  no  mrther.    So 
that  to  reckon  right,  it  is  required,  1.  That  the  mind  distinguish  carefully 
two  ideas,  which  are  difiTerent  one  from  another  only  by '  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  one  unit.    2.  That  it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or 
marks  of  the  several  combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number ;  and  that 
not  confusedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exact  order  that  the  numbers  fol- 
low one  another;  in  either  of  which,  if  it  trips,  the  whole  business  of  number- 
ing will  be  disturbed,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  confused  idea  of  multi- 
tude, but  the  ideas  necessary  to  distinct  numeration  will  not  be  attained  to. 
Sect.  8.  Number  meaeures  nU  meamrables. — This  figirther  is  observa- 
ble in  number,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  measuring 
all  things  that  by  us  are  measurable,  which  principally  are  expansion  and 
duration ;  and  our  idea  of  infinity,  even  when  applied  to  those,  seems  to 
be  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number.    For  what  ewe  are  our  ideas  of  eter- 
nity and  immensity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain  idc^^s  of  imagined 
parts  of  duration  and  expansion,  with  the  infinity  of  number,  in  which  we 
can  come  to  no  end  of  addition?    For  such  an  inexhaustible  stock,  number 
(of  all  other  our  ideas)  most  clearly  furnishes  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to  every 
one.    For  let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  he  pleases, 
this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding 
to  it,  or  brings  him  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number, 
where  still  there  remama  as  much  to  be  added  as  if  none  were  ^^en  out. 
And  this  endless  addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better)  of 
numbers,  so  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us  the  clear- 
est and  most  distinct  idea  of  infinity :  of  which  more  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


OP  INFINITY. 


Sbot.  1.  If^nilyt  in  iU  original  tntention,  attributed  to  9jface,  Juro- 
iionf  and  mufiftflr. — ^He  that  would  know  what  kind  of  idea  it  b  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  infinity*  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  coneidehnfir  to 
whaa  infinity  ie  by  the  mind  more  immediately  attribated,  and  then  how 
the  mind  comee  to  firame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  hj  the  mind  as  the 
modes  (^quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primarily  in  their  first  designation 
onl;jr  to  those  things  which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  dimi- 
niition,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  the  least  part;  and  such  are 
the  ideas  of  space,  duration,  and  number,  which  we  have  considered  in  the 
foregoing  chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  assured,  that  the 
^reat  G^,  of  whom  and  from  whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehensibly 
infinite:  but  yet,  when  we  apply  to 'that  first  and  supreme  Being,  our  idea 
of  infinite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts,  we  do  it  primarily  m  respect 
of  his  duration  and  ubiquity;  and,  I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhaus* 
tible  and  incomprehensible,  &c.  For,  when  we  call  them  infinite,  we  have 
no  other  idea  of  this  infinitv,  but  what  carries  with  it  some  reflection  on, 
and  intimation  of,  that  number  or  <extent  of  the  acts  or  objects  of  God's  pow- 
er, wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  can  never  be  supposed  so  great  or  so 
many,  which  these  attributes  will  not  always  surmount  and  exceed,  let  us 
multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  &r  as  we  can ;  with  all  the  infinity  of 
endless  number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  thaae  attributes  are  in  God, 
who  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do, 
without  doubt,  contain  in  them  ail  possible  perfection :  but  this,  I  say,  is 
our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  these  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

Sbot.  2.  The  idea  of  finite  easily found.^-FiniXe,  then,  and  infinite,  being 
by  the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  expansion  and  duration,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them.  As  for  the  idea 
of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difiiculty.  The  obvious  portions  of  extension, 
that  afifect  our  senses,  carry  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite ;  and 
the  c»dinary  periods  of  succession,  whereby  we  measure  time  and  duration, 
as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded  lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  how 
we  come  by  those  boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  since  the  ob- 
jects we  converse  with  come  so  much  short  of  any  approach  or.  proportion 
to  that  lai^ness. 

Sbct.  3.  How  we  come  by  the  idea  of  infinity* — Every  one  that  has  any 
idea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  fi>ot,  finds  that  he  can  repeat  that 
idea ;  and,  joining  it  to  the  former,  make  the  idea  of  two  feet ;  and  by  the  ad- 
dttion  of  a  third,  three  feet ;  and  so  on,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of 
his  addition,  whether  of  the  same  idea  of  a  toot,  (ht  if  he  pleases  of  doubling 
it,  or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or  diameter  of  the  earth, 
or  of  the  orbusnu^nue;  for  whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often 
soever  he  doubles,  or  any  otherwise  multiplies  it,  he  finds  that  -after 
he  has  continued  this  doubling  in  his  thoughts,  and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  he  has  no  more  reason  to  stop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end 
of  such  addition,  than  he  was  at  first  setting  out.  The  power  of  enlarging 
his  idea  of  space  by  fiirther  additions,  remaining  still  the  same,  he  hence 
takes  the  idea  of  infinite  space. 

Sbct.  4.  Our  idea  of  space  6ottiuUe««.— ^This,  I  think,  is  the  way  where- 
by tne  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.    It  is  a  quite  different  considcra 
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tion  to  examine  whether  the  mind  has  the  idea  of  such  a  boundless  space 
actually  existing,  since  oar  ideas  are  not  always  proo6  of  the  existence  of 
things ;  but  yet,  since  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  suppose  I  may  say, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually  boundless :  to  which 
imagination,  the  idea  of  space  or  expansion  of  itself  naturaUy  leads  us.  For 
it  being  considered  by  us  either  as  the  extension  of  body,  or  as  existing  1^ 
itself,  without  any  solid  matter,  taking  it  up  (for  of  sudi  a  void  space  we 
have  not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved,  as  I  think,  from  the  motion  of 
body,  its  necessary  existence),  it  is  impossible  the  mind  should  be  ever 
able  to  find  or  suppose  any  end  of  it,  or  be  stopped  any  where  in  its  pro- 
gress in  this  space,  how  far  soever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds 
made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  so  far  from  putting  a  stop  to 
the  mind  in  its  farther  progress  in  space  and  extension,  that  it  rather  fa- 
cilitates and  enlarges  it;  for  so  far  as  that  body  reaches,  so  far  no  one  can 
doubt  of  extension :  and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
body,  what  is  there  that  can  there  put  a  stop  and  satisfy  the  mind  that  it 
is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  perceives  that  it  is  not ;  nay,  when  it  is 
satisfied  that  body  itself  can  move  into  it?  For  if  it  be  necessary 
for  the  motion  of  body,  that  there  should  be  an  empty  space,  though  ever 
so  little,  here  among  bodies;  and  if  it  be  pos8i,ble  for  body  to  move  in  or 
through  that  empty  space  (nay^  it  is  impossible  for  any  particle  of  matter 
to  move  but  into  an  empty  space,)  the  same  possibility  of  a  body's  moving 
into  a  void  space,  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as  into  a  void 
space  interspersed  among  bodies,  will  always  remain  clear  and  evident : 
the  idea  of  empty  pure  space,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  confines  of 
all  bodies,  being  exactly  the  same,  differinfir  not  in  nature,  though  in  bulk ; 
and  there  bein^  nothing  to  hinder  body  n*om  moving  into  it.  So  that 
wherever  the  mmd  places  itself  by  any  thought,  either  among  or  remote 
from  all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  idea  of  space  nowhere  find  any  bounds, 
any  end ;  and  so  must  necessarily  conclude  it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea 
of  each  part  of  it,  to  be  actually  infinite. 

Sect.  5.  And  so  of  duration. — As  by  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of 
repeating,  as  oflen  as  we  will,  any  idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea  of 
immensity,  so,  by  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration 
we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endless  addition  of  number,  we  come 
by  the  idea  of  eternity.  For  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  come 
to  an  end  of  such  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  to  the  end  of  number, 
which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But  here  again  it  is  another  ques- 
tion, quite  different  from  our  having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  wheth- 
er there  were  any  real  being,  whose  duration  has  been  eternal.  And  as 
to  this,  I  say,  he  that  considers  something  now  existing,  must  necessarily 
come  to  something  eternal.  But  having  spoke  of  this  in  another  place,! 
shall  here  say  no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  on  to  some  other  considerations 
of  our  idea  of  infinity. 

Sect.  6.  Why  other  ideas  are  not  capable  of  infinity. '^f  it  be  so,  that 
our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  fi^m  the  power  we  observe  m  ourselves  of  re- 
peating without  end  our  own  ideas ;  it  may  be  demanded,  *'  why  we  do  not 
attribute  infinite  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  space  and  duration; " 
8ince  they  may  be  as  easily  and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds  as  the  other ; 
and  yet  nobody  ever  thinics  of  infinite  sweetness,  or  infinite  whiteness, 
though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  sweet  or  white  as  frequently  as  those  of  a 
yard,  or  a  day  1  To  which  I  answer,  all  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as 
naving  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any  equal  or 
less  parts,  afford  us  by  their  repetition  the  idea  of  infinity ;  because  with 
this  endless  repetition  there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there 
can  be  no  end.  But  in  other  ideas  it  is  not  so :  for  to  the  largest  idea  of 
extension  or  duration  that  I  at  present  have,  the  addition  of  any  the  least 
part  makes  an  increase;  but  to  the  perfecteet  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest 
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whiteness,  if  I  add  another  of  a  less  or  equal  whiteness  (and  of  a  whiter 
than  I  have  I  cannot  add  the  idea,)  it  makes  no  increase,  and  enhii;ges  not 
ray  idea  at  all ;  and  therefore  thediflferent  ideas  of  whiteness,  &c.  are  called 
dei^rees.  For  those  ideas  that  consist  of  parts  are  capable  of  being  aiig-  ' 
mented  by  every  addition  of  tho  least  part;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of 
white,  which  one  parcel  of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  your  sight,  and  another 
idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see  to-day,  and  put  them  to- 
l^ether  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  iu  it  were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the 
idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all  increased ;  and  if  we  add  a  less  degree  of 
whiteness  to  a  greater,  we  -are  so  far  from  increasing  that  we  diminish  it. 
Those  ideas  that  consist  not  of  parts  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  pro- 
portion men  please,  or  be  stretched  beyond  what  uiey  have  received  by 
their  senses,  but  space,  duration,  and  number,  being  capable  of  increase 
by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  endless  room  for  more :  nor  can 
we  conceive  any  where  a  stop  to  a  farther  addition  or  progression,  and  so 
those  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thought  of  iimnity. 

Sect.  7.  Difference  between  injinity  of  space,  and  space  ir^/inite, — 
Though  our  idea  of  infmity  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  quantity,  and 
the  endless  increase  the  mind  is  able  to  make  in  quantity,  by  the  repeated 
additions  of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleases  ;  yet  I  guess  we  cause  great 
confusion  in  our  thoughts,  when  we  join  infinity  to  any  supposed  idea  of 
quantity  the  mind  -cva  be  .thought  to  Kave,  and  so  discourse  or  reason  about 
an  infinite  (juantity,  viz.  an  infinite  space,  or  an  infinite  duration.  For 
our  idea  of  mfinity.  being,  as  I  think,  an  endless  ^wing  idea;  but  the 
idea  of  any  quantity  the  mind  has,  being  at  that  tune  terminated  in  that 
idea  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  greater  than  it  is,)  to  join  infinity 
to  it,  is  to  adjust  a  standing  measure  to  a  crowinff  bulk ;  and  therefore  1 
think  it  is  not  an  insignificant  subtlety,  if  I  say  that  we  are  carefully  to 
distinguish  between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space 
infinite :  the  first  is  nothing  but  a  supposed  endless  progression  of  the 
mind,  over  what  repeated  ideas  of  space  it  pleases ;  but  to  have  actually 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite,  is  to  suppose  the  mind  already 
passed  over,  and  actually  to  have  a  view  of  all  those  repeated  ideas  of  space, 
which  an  endless  repetition  can  never  totally  represent  to  it ;  which  carries 
in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

SccT.  8.  We  have  no  idea  of  infinite  space, — ^This,  perhaps,  will  be  a 
little  plainer,  if  we  consider  it  in  numbers.  The  infinity  of  numbers,  to 
the  end  of  whose  addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no  approach,  easily 
appears  to  any  one  that  reflects  on  it ;  but  how  clear  soever  this  idea  of 
the  infinity  of'^  number  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  actual  idea  of  an  infinite  number. .  Whatsoever  positive  ideas 
we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  space,  duration,  or  number,  let  them  be  ever 
so  mat,  they  are  still  finite ;  but  when  we  suppose  an  inexhaustiUe  re- 
mainder, from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the 
mind  an  endless  progression  of  thought,  without  ever  completing  the 
idea,  there  we  have  our  idea  of  infinity ;  which,  though  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
clear  when  we  consider  nothing  else  in  it  but  the  ne^tion  of  an  end,  yet 
wheir  we  would  frame  in  our  mmds  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration, 
that  idea  is  very  obscure  and  confused,  because  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
very  different,  if  not  inconsistent.  For  let  a  man  frame  in  hiiB  mind  an  idea 
of  any  space  or  number  as  ^eat  as  he  will,  it  is  plain  the  mind  rests  and 
terminates  in  that  idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
consists  in  a  supposed  endless  progression.  And  therefbre  I  think  it  is,  that 
we  are  so  easily  confounded,  when  we  come  to  argue  and  reason  about  infinite 
space  or  duration,  &c. :  because  the  parts  of  such  an  Jdea  not  beinff  per- 
ceived to  be,  as  they  are,  inconsistent,  the  one  side  or  the  other  always 
perplexes,  whatever  consequences  we  draw  from  the  other ;  as  an  idea  of 
motion  not  passing  on  would  perplex  any  one,  who  should  aigue  from 
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mich  an  idea,  which  10  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion  at  rest :  and  sucb 
another  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of  a  space,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
a  nmnber  infinite,  t .  e.  of  a  space  or  number  which  the  mind  actually  hiw, 
and  so  views  and  terminates  in;  and  of  a  space  or  number  which  in  a  constant 
and  endless  enlarging  and  progression,  it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to. 
For  how  large  soever  an  idea  of  space  I  have  in  my  mind,  it  is  no  larger 
than  it  is  that  instant  that  I  have  it,  though  I  be  capable  the  nelEt  instant 
to  double  it,  and  so  on  in  infinitum :  for  that  alone  is  infinite  which  has  no 
bounds ;  and  that  the  idea  of  infinity,  in  which  our  thoughts  can  find  none. 

Sect.  9.  Number  affords  us  the  clearest  idea  of  infinity. ^-^BiA  of  ail 
other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I  have  said,  which,  I  think,  fiimishes  us  with 
the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of  infinity  we  are  capable  of.  For  even 
in  space  and  duration,  when  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  there 
makes  use  of  the  ideas  and  repetitions  of  numbers,  as  of  millions  and  mil* 
lions  of  miles,  or  years,  which  are  so  many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  W 
number  from  running  into  a  confiised  heap,  wherein  the  mind  loses  itself; 
and  when  it  has  added  together  as  many  millions,  &c.  as  it  pleases,  of 
known  lengths  of  space  or  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity 
is  the  confiued  incomprehensible  remainder  of  endless  addible  numbers  which 
affords  no  prospect  of  stop  or  boundary. 

Sect.  10.  Our  different  conception  of  the  infinity  ofnumbert  duratiovu 
and  expansion. — ^It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  fiuther  light  into  the  idea 
we  have  of  infinity,  and -discover  to  us  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  infinity  of 
number  applied  to  determinate  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our  minds  the 
distinct  ideas,  if  we*  consider  that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us 
infinite,  whereas  duration  and  extension  are  apt  to  be  so;  which  arises 
fi*0!m'  hence,  that  in  number  we  are  at  one  end  as  it  were :  for  there  being 
in  number  nothing  less  than  a  unit,  we  there  stop,  and  are  at  an  end ;  but 
in  addition  or  increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds.  And  so  it  is  / 
like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating  with  us,  the  other  is  extended 
still  forward  beyond  all  that  we  can  conceive ;  but  in  space  and  duration  it 
is  otherwise.  For  in  duration  we  consider  it,  as  if  this  line  of  number 
were  extended  both  ways,  to  an  unconceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite 
length :  which  is  evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what  considera* 
tion  he  hath  of  etemitv ;  which,  I  suppose,  he  will  find  to  be  nothing  else 
but  the  turning  this  infinity  of  number  both  ways  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
postt  as  they  speak.  For  when  we  would  consider  eternity,  a  parte  ante, 
what  do  we  but,  beginning  firom  ourselves  and  the  present  time  we  are  in, 
repeat  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other  assignable 
portion  of  duration  past,  with  a  prospect  of  proceeding  in  such  addition  with 
all  the  the  infinity  of  number  1  and  when  we  would  consider  eternity,  a  parte 
paste,  we  just  affer  the  same  rate  begin  fix>m  ourselves,  and  reckon  by  mnl- 
tiplied  penods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  line  of  number,  as  before. 
And  these  two  being  put  together,  are  that  infinite  duration  we  call  eternity; 
which,  as  we  turn  our  view  either  way,  forward  or  backward,  appears  in. 
finite,  because  we  still  turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of  number,  t.  e.  the 
power  still  of  adding  more. 

Skct.  11.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  conceiving  ourselves 
to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  wo  do  on  all  sides  pursue  those  indetermina^ 
ble  lines  of  number:  and  reckoning  any  way  from  ourselves,  a  yard,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  orbis  magnus,  hj  the  infinity  of  number,  we  add 
others  to  them  as  often  as  we  will ;  and  having  no  more  reason  to  set  bounds 
to  those  repeated  ideas  than  we  have  to  set  bounds  to  number,  we  have 
that  indeterminable  idea  of  immensity. 

Sect.  12.  Infinite  divisibility. — ^And  since  in  any  bulk  of  matter  onr 
thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmost  divisibility,  therefore  there  is  an  ap- 
parent infinity  to  us  also  in  that,  which  has  the  infinity  also  of  number ;  but 
with  this  difibrence,  that,  in  the  former  considerations  of  the  infinity  of 
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space  aikl  duration,  we  only  use  addition  of  numbers;  whereas  this  is  likf 
the  division  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the  mind  also  can  proceed 
in  injinitumj  as  well  as  in  the  former  additions ;  it  being  indeed  but  the  ad- 
dition  still  of  new  numbers:  though  in  the  addition  of  the  one  we  can  have 
no  more  the  positive  idea  of  a  space  infinitely  great,  than,  in  the  division 
of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a  body  infinitely  little;  our  idea  of 
infinity  being,  as  I  may  say,  a  growing  or  ragitive  idea,  still  in  a  boundless 
progression,  that  can  stop  nowhere. 

Sect.  13.  No  positive  idea  of  infinity, — ^Though  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to 
find  any  one  so  absurd  as  to  say  he  has  the  positive  idea  of  an  actual  infinite 
number;  the  infinity  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power  still  of  adding  any  combi- 
nation of  units  to  any  former  number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as 
one  will ;  the  like  also  being  in  the  inJSnity  of  space  and  duration,  which 
power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endless  additions ;  yet  there  be 
those  who  imagine  they  have  positive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  space. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  enough  to  destroy  any  such  positive  idea  of  infinite,  to 
ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add  to  it  or  no ;  which  would  easily 
show  the  mistake  of  such  a  positive  idea.  We  can,  I  think,  liave  no  posi* 
tive  idea  of  any  space  or  duration  which  is  not  made  up  of,  and  commensurate 
to,  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or  yards,  or  days  and  yean,  which  are  the  com- 
mon measures,  whereof  we  h^ve  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  whereby  we 
Judge  of  the  greatness  of  this  sort  of  quantities.  And  therefore,  since  an 
infinite  idea  of  space  or  duration  must  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts,  it 
can  have  no  other  infinity  than  that  of  number,  capable  still  of  fiulher  addi- 
tion ;  but  not  an  actual  positive  idea  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I  think, 
it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are  all  lengths, 
whereof  we  have  the  positive  ideas)  can  never  otiierwise  produce  the  idea 
of  infinite,  than  as  number  does ;  which,  consisting  of  ad^tions  of  infinite 
units  one  to  another,  sug^ts  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power  we  find 
we  have  of  still  increasing  the  sum,  and  adding  more  of  the  same  kind* 
without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  progression. 

Sect.  14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be  positive, 
seem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument,  taken  from  the  negation  of  an 
end;  which  being  ne^tive,  the  negation  of  it  is  positive.  He  that  consi- 
den  that  the  end  is,  m  body,  but  the  extremity  or  superficies  of  that  body, 
will  not  perhaps  be  forward  to  grant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative :  and 
he  that  perceives  the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  end  is  something  more  than  a  pure  negation.    Nor  is  it,  when  ap* 

{>lied  to  duration,  the  bare  negation  of  existence,  but  more  properly  the 
ast  moment  of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare 
negation  of  existence,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  deny  but  the  beginning  is  the 
first  instant  of  being,  and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  nega- 
tion :  and,  therefore,  by  their  own  argument,  the  idea  of  eternal,  a  parte 
antCt  or  of  a  duration  without  a  beginning,  is  but  a  nesative  idea. 

Sect.  15.  What  it  positive,  what  negative,  in  our  idea  ofir^finite. — ^The 
idea  of  infinite  has,  I  confess,  something  of  positive  in  all  those  things  we 
apply  to  it.  When  we  would  think  of  infinite  space  or  duration,  we  at 
first  step  usually  make  some  very  large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages, 
or  miles,  which  possibly  we  double  and  multiply  several  times.  All  that 
we  thus  amass  together  in  our  thoughts,  is  positive,  and  the  assemblage  of 
a  great  number  of  positive  ideas  of  space  or  duration.  But  what  still  re- 
mains beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a  positive  distinct  notion  of,  than  a 
mariner  has  of  the  depth  of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  a  large  portion 
of  his  sounding-line,  he  reaches  no  bottom :  whereby  he  knows  the  depth 
to  be  so  many  fathoms  and  more ;  but  how  much  that  more  is  he  hath  no 
distinct  notion  at  all :  and  could  he  always  supply  new  line,  and  find  the 
plummet  always  sink,  without  ever  stopping,  he  would  be  something  in  the 
poetoze  of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  positive  idea  of  mfini^. 
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[n  which  cast  let  this  line  be  ten,  or  ten  thousand  fathoms  lon^,  it  equally 
discovers  what  is  beyond  it;  and  gives  only  this  confused  and  comparativn 
idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may  yet  go  farther.     So  much  as  the  mind 
comprehends  of  any  space,  it  has  a  positive  idea  of;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging,  always  advancing,  the  idea  is 
still  imperfect  and  incomplete.    So  much  space  as  the  mind  takes  a  view 
of  in  its  contemplation  of  greatness,  is  a  clear  picture,  and  positive  in  the 
understanding:  but  infinite  is  still  greater.     1.  Then  the  idea  of  so  much 
is  positive  and  clear.    2.  The  idea  of  greater  is  also  clear,  but  it  is  but  a 
comparative  idea,  viz.  the  idea  of  so  mUch  greater  as  cannot  be  compre- 
hended ;  and  is  plainly  negative,  not  positive.     For  he  has  no  positive  clear 
idea  of  the  largeness  of  any  extension  (which  is  that  sought  for  in  the  idea 
of  infinite,)  that  has  not  a  comprehensis^e  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  it ;  and 
such  nobody,  I  think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  infinite.     For  to  say  a  man 
has  a  positive  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without  knowing  how  great  it  is, 
IS  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  he  has  the  positive  clear  idea  of  the  number  of* 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  who  knows  not  how  many  there  be,  but  only 
that  they  are  more  than  twenty.   For  just  such  a  perfect  and  positive  idea  has 
he  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration,  who  says  it  is  larger  than  the  extent  or 
duration  often,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  any  other  number  of  miles, 
or  years,  whereof  he  has,  or  .can  have,  a  positive  idea;  which  is  all  the 
idea,  I  think,  we  have  of  infinite.     So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  positive 
idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obscurity;  and  has  the  indeterminate  confu- 
sion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend 
all  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity :  and  that 
cannot  but  be  very  fiur  from  a  positive  complete  idea,  wherein  the  greatest 
part  of  what  I  would  comprehend  is  left  out,  under  the  undeterminate  in- 
timation of  being  still  greater :  for  to  say,  that  having  in  any  quantity 
measured  so  much,  or  ^ne  so  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to 
say,  that  that  quantity  is  greater.    So  that  the  negation  of  an  end,  in  any 
quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  say  that  it  is  bigger :  and  a  total  negation 
of  an  end  is  but  carrying  thift  bigger  still  with  you,  in  all  the  progressions 
your  thou^ts  shall  make  in  quantity,  and  adding  this  idea  of  still  greater 
to  all  the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be  supposed  to  nave,  of  quantity.    Now» 
whether  such  an  idea  as  that  be  positive,  I  leave  any  one  to  consider. 
•    Sect.  18.  We  have  no  positive  idea  of  an  infinite  duration, — ^I  ask  those 
who  say  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea  of  duration 
includes  in  it  succession,  or  not?     If  it  does  not,  they  ought  to  show  the 
difference  of  their  notion  of  duration,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  being  and 
to  a  finite ;  since  perhaps,  there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I,  who  will  own 
to  them  their  weakness  of  understanding  in  this  point;  and  acknowledge 
that  the  notion  they  have  of  duration  forces  them  to  conceive,  that  what- 
ever has  duration,  is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday. 
If,  to  avoid  succession  in  external  existence  they  recur  to  the  punctum 
$tans  of  the  schools,  I  suppose  they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter, 
or  help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration,  there  being 
nothing  more  inconceivable  to  me  than  duration  without  succession.     Be- 
sides, that  punctum  stans,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  non  quantum^  finite 
or  infinite,  cannot  belong  to  it.     But  if  our  weak  apprehensions  cannot 
separate  succession  from  any  duration  whatsoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can 
be  nothing  but  of  infinite  succession  of  moments  of  duration,  wherein  any 
thing  dots  exist;  and  whether  any  one  has,  or  can  have  a  positive  idea  of 
an  actual  infinite  number,  I  leave  him  to  consider,  till  his  infinite  number 
be  so  great  that  he  himself  can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can 
increase  it,  I  doubt  he  himself  will  think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  little  too 
scanty  for  positive  infinity. 

Sect.  17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  considering  rational  creature, 
that  will  but  examine  his  own  or  any  other  existence,  to  have  the  notion 
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of  an  eternal  wise  Beinff,  who  had  no  beginning;  and  such  an  idea  of  infi. 
uite  duration  I  am  sure  1  have.  But  this  negation  of  a  beginning  being  but 
the  negation  of  a  positive  thing,  scarce  gives  me  a  positive  idea  of  infinity ; 
whichy  whenever  I  endeavour  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  I  confess  mysdf 
at  a  loss,  and  I  find  I  cannot  attain 'any  clear  comprehension  of  it. 

8ect.  18.  Nopontive  idea  of  infinite  space, — ^He  that  thinks  he  has  a 
positive  idea  of  infinite  space,  will,  when  he  considers  it,  find  that  he  can 
no  more  have  a  positive  idea  of  the  greatest,  than  he  has  of  the  least  space. 
For  in  this  latter,  which  seems  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  more  within  our 
comprehension,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative  idea  of  smallness, 
which  will  always  be  less  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea. 
All  our  positive  ideas  of  any  quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  alwavs 
bounds ;  though  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always  add  to  the 
one  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no  bounds ;  for  that  which  remains  either 
ffreat  or  little,  not  being  comprehended  in  that  positive  idea  which  we  have, 
ties  in  obscurity;  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power  of  en* 
larging  the  one,  and  diminishing  the  other,  without  ceasing.  A  pestle  and 
moitar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivisibility  as  the 
acutest  thought  of  a  mathematician ;  and  a  surveyor  may  as  soon  with  his 
chain  measure  out  infinite  space  as  a  philosopher  by  the  quicktest  flight  of 
mind  reach  it,. or  by  thinking  comprel^nd  it;  which  is  to  have  a  positive 
idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cube  of  an  inch  diameter,  has  a  clear  and 
positive  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  and  so  can  &ame  one  of  a  half,  a  quarter, 
and  an  eighth,  and  so  on  till  he  has  the  idea  in  his  thoughts  of  something 
very  little;  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  incomprehensibk  littleness  which 
division  can  produce.  What  remains  of  smallness  is  as  far  from  his  thoughts 
as  when  he  first  beean ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes  at  aU  to  have  a  dear 
and  positive  idea  orthat  smallness  which  is  consequent  to  infinite  divisibility. 

Sect.  19.  What  it  positive,  what  negative^  in  our  idea  of  infinite, — 
Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity  does,  as  I  have  said,  at  first  glance 
make  some  very  laige  idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  space  or 
duration ;  and  poesiuy  he  wearies  his  thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  mind 
that  first  lai^  idea:  bat  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a 
positive  clear  idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a  positive  infinite,  than  the 
country  .fellow  had  of  the  water,  which  was  yet  to  come  and  pass  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  where  he  stood : 

Raitiens  cxpectat  dam  tmnseat  amnit,  at  ille 
I       Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  BTiim. 

8ect.  20.  Some  think  they  June  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  and  aot  of 
infinite  Sfface. — ^There  are  some  I  have  met  with,  that  put  so  much  difibrence 
between  infinite  duration  and  infinite  space,  that  they  persuade  themselves 
that  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity ;  but  that  they  have  not,  nor  can 
have,  any  idea  of  infinite  space.  The  reason  of  which  mistake  I  suppose  to 
be  this,  that  finding  by  a  aue  contemplation  of  causes  and  efifects,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  some  eternal  being,  and  so  to  consider  the  real  existence 
of  that  being,  as  taken  up  and  commensurate  to  their  idea  of  eternity;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  not  finding  it  necessary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  apparently 
absurd,  that  bodf  should  be  infinite ;  they  forwardly  conclude,  tnat  they 
have  no  id^a  of  infinite  space,  because  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
matter.  Which  conse<juence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected;  because 
the  existenbe  of  matter  is  nowajrs  necessary  to  the  existence  of  space,  no 
more  than  the  existence  of  motion,  or  the  sun,  is  necessary  to  auration, 
thotigh  duration  use  to  be  measured  b^  it:  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  man 
mayhave  the  idea  often  thousand  miles  square,  without  any  body  so  bi^ 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  ten  thousand  years,  without  any  body  so  old.  U 
seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  space  empty  of  body,  as  to 
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think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel  without  com,  or  the  hollow  of  a  nut- 
shell without  a  kernel  in  it :  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  there  should 
be  existing  a  solid  body  infinitely  extended,  because  we  have  an  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  than  it  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  be  eter- 
nal, because  we  have  an  idea  of  infinite  duration.  And  why  should  we 
think  our  idea  of  infinite  space  requires  the  real  existence  of  matter 
to  support  it,  when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  an  infinite 
duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  duration  ubbII  Though,  I 
suppose,  nobody  thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing  does  or  has  existed 
in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  join  our  idea  of  fixture  dura- 
tion with  present  or  past  existence,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  ideas  <n  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  the  same ;  or  bring  ages 
past  and  fiiture  together,  and  make  them  contemporary.  But  if  these 
men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than 
of  infinite  space,  because  it  is  past  doubt  that  God  has  existed  firom  all 
eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  coextended  with  infinite  space ;  yet 
those  philosophers  who  are  of  opinion  that  infinite  space  is  possessed  by 
God's  infinite  omnipresence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration  by  his  eternal  ex- 
istence, must  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  space  as  of  in- 
finite duration ;  though  neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  positive  idea  of  in? 
finity  in  either  case.  For  whatsoever  idea  a  man  has  in  his  mind  of  any 
quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former  as  easily  as  he  can  add 
together  the  ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  are  positive  ideas  of 
lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  so  on  aa  long  as  he  pleases;  whereby  if  a 
man  had  a  positive  idea  of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add 
two  infinites  together ;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another: 
absurdities  too  groiss  to  lie  confiited. 

Sect.  21.  Supposed  positive  ideas  of  infinity,  cause  of  mistakes. — ^Butyet, 
if  after  all  this,  there  bein^  men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
clear  positive  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their 
privilege :  and  I  should  be  very  p^lad  (with  some  others  that  I  know,  who 
acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  infi>rmed  by  their  commup> 
nication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think  that  the  great  and  inex- 
tricable difSculties  which  perpetually  involve  all  discourses  concerning 
infinity,  whether  of  space,  duration,  or  divisibility,  have  been  the  certain 
marks  of  a  defect  in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  disproportion  the  nature 
thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of  our  narrow  capacities.  For  whilst 
men  talk  and  dispute  of  infinite  space  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  com- 
plete and  positive  ideas  of  them  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  use  for 
them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any  other  determinate 
quantity;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  thing  they 
discourse  of,  or  reason  about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and  contradic- 
tions ;  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  object  too  lai^  and  mighty  to 
be  surveyed  and  managed  by  them. 

Sect.  22.  All  these  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection, — ^If  I  have 
dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  consideration  of  duration,  space,  and  number,  and 
what  anses  firom  the  contemplation  of  them,  infinity;  it  is  possibly  no  more 
than  the  matter  requires ;  there  being  few  simple  ideas  whose  modes  give 
more  exercise  to  the  thoughts  of  men  than  these  do.  I  pretend  not  to 
treat  of  them  in  their  fiill  latitude;  it  suffices  to  my  design  to  show  how 
the  mind  receives  them,  such  as  they  are,  firom  sensation  and  reflection ; 
and  how  even  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  how  remote  soever  it  may  seem 
to  be  firom  any  object  of  sense  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has  nevertneless, 
as  all  our  other  iaeas,  its  original  there.  Some  mathematicians  perhaps, 
of  advanced  speculations,  may  have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their 
minds  ideas  of  infinity;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  themselves,  as 
well  as  all  other  men,  got  the  first  ideas  wlidch  they  had  of  infinity  firoro 
sensation  and  reflection,  in  the  method  we  have  here  set  down. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  OTHER  SIMPLE  MODES. 

Sect.  1.  Modes  of  motion, — Though  I  have  in  the  foregoing  chaptera 
ahowu  how  from  simple  ideas,  taken  in  by  sensation,  the  mind  comes  to  exteno 
itself  even  to  infinity ;  which  however  it  may,  of  all  others,  seem  most  re- 
fnote  from  any  sensible  perception,  yet  at  last  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what 
is  made  out  of  simple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the  senses,  and  after- 
ward there  put  together  by  the  faculty  the  mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas : 
though,  I  say,  these  might  be  instances  enough  of  simple  modes  of  the  sim- 
ple ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ; 
yet  I  shall,  for  method's  sake^  though  briefly,  give  an  account  of  some  few 
more,  and  then  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas. 

Sect.  2.  To  slide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance,  leap,  skip,  and 
abundance  of  others  that  might  be  named,  are  words  which  are  no  sooner 
heard  but  every  one,  who  understands  English,  has  presently  in  his  mind 
distinct  ideas,  which  are  all  but  the  different  modifications  of  motion.  Modes 
of  motion  answer  those  of  extension :  swift  and  slow  are  two  different  ideas 
of  motion,  the  measures  whereof  are  made  of  the  distances  of  time  and  space 
put  together;  so  they  are  complex  ideas  comprehending  time  and  space 
with  motion. 

Sect.  3.  Modes  of  sounds, — The  like  variety  have  w  e  in  sounds.  Eveiy 
articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of  sound:  by  which  we  see,  that 
from  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  such  modifications,  the  mind  may  be  furnish- 
ed with  distinct  ideas  to  almost  an  infinite  number.  Sounds  also,  besides 
the  distinct  cries  of  birds  and  beasts,  are  modified  bv  diversity  of  different 
notes  of  different  length  put  together,  which  make  that  coiqplex  idea  called 
a  tune,  which  a  musician  may  nave  in  his  mind  when  he  hears  or  makes 
no  sound  at  all,  by  reflecting  on  the  ideas  of  those  sounds  so  put  together 
silently  in  his  own  fancy. 

Sect.  4.  Modes  of  colours. — Those  of  colours  are  also  very  various:  some 
we  take  notice  of  as  the  different  degrees,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  shadep 
of  the  same  colour.  But  since  we  very  seldom  make  assemblages  of  colours 
either  for  use  or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  in  also,  and  has  its  part  in 
it,  as  in  painting,  weaving,  needleworks,  &c.  those  which  are  taken  notice 
of  do  most  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being  made  up  of  ideas 
of  divers  kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  such  as  beauty,  rainbow,  ou:. 

Sect.  5.  Modes  of  taste. — All  compounded  tastes  and  smells  are  also 
modes  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  those  senses.  But  they  being  such 
as  generally  we  have  no  names  for,  are  less  taken  notice  of,  and  cannot  be 
set  down  in  writing;  and  therefore  must  be  left  without  enumeration  to  the 
thoughts  and  experience  of  my  reader. 

Sect.  6.  Borne  simple  modes  have  no  nctmes. — ^In  general  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  those  simple  modes  which  are  considered  but  as  different  degrees 
of  the  same  simple  idea,  though  they  are  in  themselves  many  of  them  very 
distinct  idesA,  yet  have  ordinarily  no  distinct  names,  nor  are  much  taken 
notice  of  as  distinct  ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but  very  small  between 
them.  Whether  men  have  neglected  these  modes,  and  given  no  names 
to  them,  as  wanting  measures  nicely  to  distinguish  them ;  or  because,  when 
they  were  so  distinguished,  that  knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  neces- 
sary use,  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others:  itissufiicienttomypurposeto 
«how  that  all  our  simple  ideas  come  to  our  minds  only  by  sensation  and 
leflection ;  and  that  when  the  «iind  has  them,  it  can  variously  repeat  and 
T 
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confpound  them,  and  so  make  new  complex  ideas.  But  thou^  white,  red, 
cr  sweet,  &c.  have  not  been  modified  or  made  into  complex  ideas,  by  sev- 
eral combii^ations,  so  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into  species ;  yet 
some  others  of  the  simple  ideas,  viz.  those  of  unity,  duration,  motion,  &c, 
above  instanced  in,  as  also  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified  to 
a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging  to  them^ 

Sect.  7.  Why  some  modes  have,  and  others  have  not,  names. — ^Tb6  rea- 
son whereof,  I  suppose,  has  been  this ;  that,  the  great  concernment  of  men 
being  with  men  one  among  another,  the  knowled^  of  men  and  their  actions, 
and  tlie  signifying  of  them  to  one  another,  was  roost  necessary ;  and  there- 
fore they  made  ideas  of  actions  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave  those  com- 
plex ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of 
those  things  they  were  daily  conversant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  cir- 
cumlocutions ;  and  that  the  things  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive 
information  about  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  understood.  That  this 
is  so,  and  that  men  in  framing  different  complex  ideas,  and  giving  them 
names,  have  been  much  governed  by  the  end  of  speech  in  general  (which 
is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying  their  thoughts  one  to  another,) 
is  evident  in  the  names  which  in  several  arts  have  been  found  out  and  ap- 
plied to  several  complex  ideas  of  modified  actions  belonging  to  their  several 
trades,  for  despatch  sake,  in  their  direction  or  discourses  about  them ;  which 
ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of  men  not  conversant  about 
these  operations.  And  thence  the  words  that  stand  for  them,  by  the  great- 
est part  of  men  of  the  same  language,  are  not  understood  :  v.  g.  colshire, 
drilling,  filtration,  cohobation,  are  words  standing  for  certain  complex  ideas, 
which  bein^  seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few  whose  particular  em« 
ployments  do  at  eve.T  turn  suggest  them  to  their  thoughts,  those  names  ot 
them  are  not  generally  understood  but  by  smitlis  and  chymists ;  who  having 
framed  the  complex  ideas  which  these  words  stand  for,  and  having  given 
names  to  them,  or  received  them  from  others,  upon  hearing  of  these  names 
in  communication,  readily  conceive  those  ideas  in  their  mmds  ;  as  by  co- 
hobation all  the  simple  ideas  of  distilling,  and  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled 
from  any  thing  back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distilling  it  again. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  simple  ideas,  as  of  tastes  anc 
smells,  which  have  no  names,  and  of  modes  many  more;  which  cither  not  hav- 
ing been  ^nerally  enough  observed,  or  else  not  being  of  any  great  use  to  be 
taken  notice  of  in  the  anairs  and  converse  of  men,  they  have  not  had  names 
given  to  them,  and  so  pass  not  for  species.  This  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  consider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  words. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  MODES  OF  THINKING. 

Sect.  1.  Sensation,  remembrance,  contemplation,  <f^.  When  the  mind 
turns  its  view  inwards  upon  itself,  and  contemplates  itscwn  actions,  thuik- 
ing  is  the  first  that  occurs.  In  it  the  mind  observes  a  great  variety 
of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  per- 
ception which  actually  accompanies,  .and  is  annexed  to  any  impression  on 
the  body,  made  by  an  external  object,  being  distinct  from  all  other  modifications 
of  thinking,  furnishes  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea,  which  we  call  sensa- 
tion ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  under- 
standing by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when  it  again  recurs  without  the 
operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory,  is  remembrance;  if  it 
be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found  and 
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broiigfht  again  in  view,  it  is  recollection;  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  at- 
tentive consideration!  it  is  contemplation.  When  ideas  float  in  our  mind, 
without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  the 
French  call  reverie ;  our  lanjTuage  has  scarce  a  name  for  it.  When  the 
ideas  that  oflTer  themselves  (for,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  whilst 
we  are  awake  there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  one  anothei 
in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the  memo- 

£,  it  is  attention.  When  the  mind,  withgreat  earnestness,  and  of  choice, 
:e8  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  called 
off  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention 
or  study.  Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  rest  from  all  these :  and  dreaming 
itself  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  outward  senses  are  stopped,  so 
that  they  receive  not  outward  objects  with  their  usual  quickness)  in  the 
mind,  not  suggested  by  any  external  objects  or  known  occasion,  nor  under 
any  choice  or  conduct  of  the  understanding  at  all.  And  whether  that, 
which  we  call  ecstasy,  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be 
examined.      * 

Sect.  2.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  various  modes  of  think- 
ing which  the  mind  may  observe  in  itself,  and  so  have  as  distinct  ideas  of, 
as  it  hath  of  white  and  red,  a  square  or  a  circle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enu- 
merate them  all,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this  set  of  ideas  which  are  got 
from  reflection :  that  would  be  to  make  a  volume.  It  suffices  to  my  present 
purpose  to  have  shown  here,  by  some  few  examples,  of  what  sort  these 
ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them;  especially  since  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at  large  of  reasoning,  judging,  volition, 
and  knowledge,  which  are  some  of  the  most  considerable  operations  of 
the  mind  and  modes  of  thinking. 

SscT.  3.  Tlie  various  attention  of  the  mind  in  thinking, — But  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  digression,  nor  wholly  impertinent  to  our 
present  design,  if  we  reflect  here  upon  the  diflerent  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  reverie,  and  dreaming,  ^. 
oefbre  mentioned,  naturally  enough  suggest.  That  there  are  ideas,  some 
or  other,  always  present  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every  one's  experi- 
ence  convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employs  itself  about  them  with  seve- 
ral degrees  of  attention.  Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much 
earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  that  it  turns  their  ideas 
on  all  sides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circumstances,  and  views  every 
part  so  nicely,  and  with  such  intention,  that  it  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impressions  made  then  on  the  senses 
which  at  another  season  would  produce  very  sensible  perceptions:  at 
other  times  it  barely  observes  the  train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  under- 
standing, without  directing  and  pursuing  any  of  them ;  and  at  other  times 
it  Ictf  them  pass  almost  quite  unregarded,  as  fliint  shadows  that  make  no 
impression. 

Skct.  4.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  thinking  is  the  oc/ton,  not  essence  of 
the  soul. — ^This  diflerence  of  intention  and  remission  of  the  mind  in  thinking, 
with  a  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earnest  study  and  very  near  minding 
nothing  at  all,  every  one,  I  think,  has  experimented  in  himself.  Trace  it 
a  littlo  farther,  and  vou  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  as  it  were  firom  the 
senses,  and  out  of  tne  reach  of  those  motions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
which  at  other  times  produce  very  vivid  and  sensible  ideas.  I  need  not 
for  this,  instance  in  those  who  sleep  oOt  whole  stormy  nights,  without  hear- 
ing the  thunder,  or  seeing  the  lightning,  or  feeling  the  shaking  of  the  house, 
which  are  sensible  enough  to  those  who  are  waking :  but  in  tnis  retirement 
of  the  mind  from  the  senses,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loose  and  incohe- 
rent manner  of  thinking,  which  we  call  dreaming;  and,  last  of  tdl,  sound 
sleep  closes  the  scene  quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I  think, 
almost  every  one  has  experience  of  in  himself,  and  his  own  observation  with* 
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out  difficulty  leads  him  thus  far.  That  which  I  would  farther  conclude  fit)X]i 
hence  is,  that  since  the  mind  can  sensibly  put  on,  at  several  times,  several 
iemes  of  thinking,  and  be  sometimes  even  in  a  waking  man  so  remiss,  as 
to  have  thoughts  dim  and  obscure  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  Yerj  little 
removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  last,  in  the  dark  retirements  of  sound 
sleep,  loses  the  sight  perfectly  of  all  ideas  whatsoever:  since,  I  say,  this  is 
evidently  so  in  matter  of  fact  and  constant  experience,  I  ask  wheuier  it  be 
not  probable  that  thinking  is  the  action,  and  not  tne  essence,  of  the  soul?  since 
the  operations  of  agents  will  easily  admit  of  intention  and  remission, 
but  the  essences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  such  variation. 
But  this  by  the  by. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  MODES  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN.     * 

Sect.  1.  Pleatnire  and  pain  simple  ideas. — Among  the  simple  ideas 
which  wo  receive  both  from  sensation  and  reflection,  pain  and  pleasure  are 
two  very  considerable  ones.  For  as  in  the  body  there  is  sensation  barely  in 
itself,  or  accompanied  with  pain  or  pleasure ;  so  the  thought  or  perception 
of  the  mind  is  simply  so,  or  else  accompanied  also  with  pleasure  or  pain,  delight 
or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  please.  These,  like  other  simple  ideas,  cannot 
be  described,  nor  their  names  defined ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  is,  as  of 
the  simple  ideas  of  the  senses,  only  by  experience.  For  to  define  them  by 
the  presence  of  good  or  evil,  is  no  otherwise  to  make  them  known  to  us, 
than  by  making  us  reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  ourselves,  upon  the  several 
and  various  operations  of  good  and  evil  upon  our  minds,  as  they* are  difier- 
ently  applied  to  or  considered  by  us. 

Sect.  2.  Good  and  evil,  what, — Thinffs  then  are  good  or  evil  only  in  re- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain.  That  we  call  good,  which  is  apt  to  cause  or 
increase  pleasure  or  diminish  pain  in  us ;  or  else  to  procure  or  preserve  us 
the  possession  of  any  other  good,  or  absence  of  any  evil.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  we  name  that  evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increase  any  pain, 
or  diminish  any  pleasure  in  us  ;  or  else  to  procure  us  any  evi2,  or  deprive 
us  of  any  good.  By  pleasure  and  pain,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  of 
body  or  mind,  as  they  are  commonly  distinguished ;  though,  in  truth,  they 
be  only  different  constitutions  of  the  mind,  sometimes  occasioned  by  disor- 
der in  the  body,  sometimes  by  thoughts  of  the  mind. 

Sect.  3.  Our  passions  moved  by  good  and  evil. — Pleasure  and  pain,  and 
that  which  causes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges  on  which  our  pas- 
sions turn :  and  if  we  reflect  on  ourselves,  and  observe  how  these,  under 
various  considerations,  operate  in  us,  what  modifications  or  tempers  of 
mind,  what  internal  sensations  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  they  produce  in  us, 
we  may  thence  form  to  ourselves  the  ideas  of  our  passions. 

Sect.  4.  Love. — ^Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the  thought  he  has  of  the 
delight  which  any  present  or  absent  thin^  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has  the 
idea  we  call  love.  For  when  a  man  declares  in  autumn,  when  he  is  eating 
them,  or  in  spring,  when  there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more 
but  that  the  taste  of  grapes  delights  him :  let  an  alteration  of  health  or  con- 
stitution destroy  the  delight  of  their  taste,  and  he  then  can  be  said  to  love 
grapes  no  longer. 

Sect.  5.  Hatred. — On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  any 
thing  present  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  hatred. 
Were  it  my  business  here  to  inquire  any  farther  than  into  the  bare  ideas  of 
our  passions,  as  they  depend  on  different  modifications  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
T  should  remark,  that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate  msensible  beings i 
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is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleasure  and  pain  which  we  receive  firom  their 
use  and  application  any  way  to  our  senses,  though  with  their  destruction  : 
but  hatred  or  love,  to  beings  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  is  often  the 
uneasiness  or  delight  which  we  find  in  ourselves,  arising  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  very  being  or  happiness.  Thus  the  being  and  welfiu^  of  a 
man's  children  or  friends,  producing  constant  delight  in  him,  he  is  said  con- 
stantlv  to  love  them.  But  it  suffices  to  note,  that  our  ideas  of  love  and 
hatred  are  but  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  respect  of  pleasure  and  pain 
in  ffeneral,  however  caused  in  us. 

SECT.  6.  Desire. — ^The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing,  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight 
with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire ;  which  is  greater  or  less  as  that  uneasiness 
is  more  or  less  vehement.  Where,  by  the  by,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
use  to  remark,  that  the  chief,  if  not  only  spur  to  human  industry  and 
action,  is  imeasiness.  For  whatsoever  good  is  proposed,  if  its  absence 
carries  no  displeasure  or  pain  with  it,  if  a  man  be  easy  and  content  with- 
out it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it,  nor  endeavour  after  it;  there  is  no  more  but 
a  bare  velleity,  the  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and 
that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  so  little  uneasiness  in 
the  absence  of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a  man  no  fiuther  than  some  faint 
wishes  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  use  of  the  means  to 
attain  it.  Desire  also  is  stopped  or  abated  by  the  opinion  of  the  impos- 
sibility or  unattainableness  of  the  good  proposed,  as  fiir  as*  the  uneasiness 
is  cured  or  allayed  by  that  consideration.  This  might  cany  our  thoughts 
farther,  were  it  seasonable  in  this  place. 

Sect.  7.  Joy. — Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind  from  the  consideration  of  the 
present  or  assured  approaching  possession  of  a  good ;  and  we  are  then  pos- 
sessed of  any  good  when  we  have  it  so  in  our  power  that  we  can  use  it 
when  we  please.  Thus  a  man  almost  starved  has  ioy  at  the  arrival  of 
relief,  even  before  he  has  the  pleasure  of  using  it:  and  a  farther,  in  whom 
the  veiy  well-being  of  his  children  causes  delight,  is  always,  as  long  as 
his  chUfuen  are  in  such  a  state,  in  the  possession  of  that  good ;  for  he  needs 
but  to  reflect  on  it  to  have  that  pleasure.  , 

Sect.  8.  Sorrow. — Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind  upon  the  thought 
of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  longer,  or  the  sense  of  a 
present  evil. 

Sect.  9.  Hope. — ^Hope  is  that  nleasure  in  the  mind,  which  every  one 
finds  in  Idmself^upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing 
which  is  apt  to  delight  him. 

Sect.  10.  Fear. — Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought 
of  future  evil  likely  to  befall  us. 

Sect.  11.  Despair. — Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of 
any  good,  which  works  difierently  in  men's  minds,  sometimes  producing 
uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indolency. 

Sect.  12.  Anger. — ^Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  .the  mind 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  present  purpose  of  revenge. 

Sect.  13.  Envy. — Envy  is  an  uneasiness  of  tiie  mind,  caused  by  the 
consideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  should  not 
Lave  had  it  before  us. 

Sect.  14.  What  passions  all  men  have. — These  two  last,  envy  and 
anger,  not  being  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure,  simply  in  themselves,  but 
having  in  them  some  mixed  considerations  of  ourselves  and  others,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men,  because  those  other  parts  of  valuing  their 
merits,  or  intending  revenge,  are  wanting  in  them :  but  all  the  rest  termina* 
ting  purely  in  pain  and  pleasure,  are,  I  Siink,  to  be  found  in  all  men.  For 
we  love,  desire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  respect  of  pleasure ;  we  hate, 
fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  respect  of  pain  ultimately :  in  fine,  all  these  pas- 
sions are  moved  by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  causes  of  pleasure' 
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and  pain,  or  to  La^e  pleorare  or  pain  aome  way  or  other  annexed  to  them. 
Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  usually  to  the  subject  (at  least  if  a  sensible 
or  voluntary  agent)  which  has  produced  pain  in  us,  because  the  fear  it 
leaves  is  a  constant  pain :  but  we  do  not  so  constantly  love  what  has  done 
us  good;  because  pleasure  operates  not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  because 
wo  are  not  so  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  so  again.     But  this  by  the  by 

Skct.  15.  PleasurBond  pot'n,  tofta/.^-^By  pleasure  and  pain,  delist  and  un- 
easiness,  I  must  all  along  be  understood  (as  I  have  above  intimated)  to 
mean,  not  only  bodily  pain  and  pleasure,  but  whatsoever  delight  or  uneasi- 
ness is  felt  bv  us,  whether  arising  from  any  grateful  or  unacceptable  sen- 
sation or  renection. 

Sect.  16.  It  is  farther  tobe  considered*  that  in  refbrence  to  the  passions, 
the  removal  or  lesseiiiRg  of  a  pain  is  considered  and  operates  as  a  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  loss  or  diminishing  of  a  pleasure  as  a  pain. 

Sect.  17.  Shame.  The  passions,  too,  have  most  of  them  in  most  per- 
sons operations  on  the  body,  and  cause  various  changes  in  it;  which  not 
bein^  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea  of  each 
passion.  For  shame,  which  is  an  unei^iness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought 
of  having  done  something  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen  the  valued  esteem 
^bich  others  have  for  us^  has  not  always  blushing  accompanying  it.  ^ 

Sect.  18.  These  instances  to  show  hew  our  ideas  of  the  passions  arefoi 
from  sensation  and  reflection. — ^I  would  not  be  mistaken  here;  as  if  I 
meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  passions;  they  are  many  more  than  those 
I  have  here  named;  and  those  I  have  taken  notice  of  would  each  of  them 
require  a  much  larger  and  more  accurate  discourse.  I  have  only  mentioned 
these  here  as  so  many  instances  of  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our 
minds  fh)m  various  considerations  of  good  and  evil.  I  might  perhaps  have 
instanced  in  other  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  more  simple  than  these,  as 
the  pain  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  re- 
move them:  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and  the  pleasure  of  music;  pam  from 
captious  uninstructive  wrangling,  and  the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation 
with  a  fViend,  or  of  well-directed  study  in  the  search  and  discovery  of  truth. 
But  the  passions  bein?  of  much  more  concernment  to  us,  I  rather  made 
choice  to  instance  in  mem,  and  show  how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are 
derived  from  sensation  and  reflection. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


OF  POWER. 


Sect.  1.  This  idea  how  got—The  mind  being  every  day  informed,  by 
the  senses,  of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  thinss  with- 
out, and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and 
another  be^ns  to  exist  which  was  not  before:  reflecting  also  on  what 
passes  within  itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its  ideas,  some- 
times by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the  senses,  and  sometiniee 
by  th(!  determination  of  its  own  choice;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  so 
constantly  observed  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes  will  for  the  future  be 
made  in  the  same  things  by  like  a^nts,  and  by  the  like  ways ;  considers 
in  one  thing  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed,  and 
in  another  the  possibility  of  making  that  change;  and  so  comes  by  that  idea 
which  we  call  power.  Thus  we  atLj  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  cold,  t.  e.  to 
destroy  the  consistency  of  its  insensible  parts,  and  consequently  its  hard- 
ness, and  make  it  fluid;  and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted ;  that  the  sun 
has  a  power  to  blanch  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun, 
whereby  the  yellowness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its 
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room.  In  which  and  the  Mke  cases,  the  panrer  we  coneider  is  in  reference 
to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas ;  for  we  camot  obaenre  any  alteration  to 
be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but.by  the  observable  chuige  of 
its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive  any  alteration  to  be  made,  but  by  conceiv- 
ing a  change  of  some  of  its  ideas. 

Sect.  2.  Power  uetive  «ftiipastt«6.— Power,  thus  considered,  is  twofold, 
viz.  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change ;  the  one  may  be  called 
active,  and  the  other  passive  power.  Whether  matter  be  not  wholly  des* 
titote  of  active  power,  as  its  author,  God«  is  truly  above  all  passive  power, 
and  whether  the  intermediate  state  of  creaPted  spirits  be  not  tliat  alone  which 
is  capable  of  both  active  and  passive  power,  may  be  worth  consideration. 
I  Bha4  not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry ;  my  present  business  being  not  to 
search  into  the  original  of  power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But 
since  active  powers  make  so  great  a  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  natural 
sabetances  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter,)  and  I  mention  them  as  such,  accord- 
ing to  common  apprehension  ;  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  so  truly  active 
powers,  as  our  lusty  thoughts  are  apt  to  represent  thcnn,  I  judge  it  not 
amiss,  by  this  intimation,  to  direct  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of  Grod 
and  spints,  for  the  clearest  idea  of  active  powers. 

Sbct.  3.  Power  inehides  relation. — I  confess  power  includes  in  it  some 
kind  of  relation  (a  relation  to  action  or  change,)  as  indeed  which  of  our 
ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  when  attentively  considered,  does  not?  For 
onridess  of  extension,  duration,  and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in 
them  a  secret  relation  of  the  parts?  Figure  and  motion  have  sometbins 
relative  in  them  much  more  visibly :  and  sensible  qualities,  as  colonrs  and 
smeUs,  &c.  what  are  they  but  the  powers  of  difierent  bodies,  in  relation  to 
oar  perception!  &c.  And  if  considered  in  the  Uungs  themselves,  do  they 
not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts?  all  which  in- 
clude some  kind  of  relation  in  them.  Our  idea,  therefore,  of  power,  I  think, 
may  well  have  a  place  among  other  simple  ideas,  and  be  considereid  as  one 
of  them,  being  one  of  those  that  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  onr  complex 
ideas  of  substances,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe. 

Bkct.  4.  The  clearest  idea  of  active  power  had  from  epirU. — We  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  idea  of  passive  power  by  almost  all  sorts  of 
sensible  things.  In  most  of  them  we  cannot  avoid  observing  their  sensi- 
ble qualities,  nay,  their  very  substances,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux  :  and  there- 
fere  with  reason  we  look  on  them  as  liable  still  to  the  same  change.  Nor 
have  we  of  active  power  (which  is  the  more  proper  signification  of  the 
word  power)  fewer  instances:  since  whatever  change  is  cmerved,  the  mind 
must  collect  a  power  somewhere  able  to  make  that  change,  as  well  as  a 
possibility  in  the  thing  itself  to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  consider 
It  attentively,  bodies,  by  our  senses,  do  not  aflbrd  us  so  clear  and  distinct 
an  idea  of  active  power  as  we  have  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of 
our  minds.  For  all  power  relating  to  action,— -and  there  being  but  two 
sorts  of  action  whereof  we  have  any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and  motton«— »]et 
us  consider  whence  we  have  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  powers  which  produce 
these  actions.  1.  Of  thinking,  body  aflbrds  us  no  idea  at  all:  it  is  only  from 
reflection  that  we  have  that.  2.  Neither  have  we  firom  body  any  idea  of  the 
beginning  of  motion.  A  body  at  rest  aflbrds  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power 
to  move ;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion  itself,  that  motion  is  rather  a  passion 
than  an  action  in  it.  For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  .of  a  billiard-stick, 
it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion:  also,  when  by  impulse  it 
sets  another  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communicates  the 
motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and  loses  in  itself  so  orach  as  the  other 
received :  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  an  active  power  of 
moving  in  body,  whilst  we  observe  it  only  to  tranfer,  but  not  produce,  any 
motion.  For  it  is  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  power,  which  reaches  not 
the  production  of  the  action,  but  the  continuation  of  the  passion.    For  so 
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is  motion  in  a  body  impelled  by  another;  the  continuation  of  the  alteration 
made  in  it  from  rest  to  motion  being  little  more  an  action  than  the  continua- 
tion of  the  alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  same  blow,  is  an  action.  The  idea 
of  the  beginning  of  motion  we  have  only  from  reflection  on  what  passes 
in  ourselves,  where  we  find  by  experience,  that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely 
Dy  a  thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were 
before  at  rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have,  from  the  observation  of 
the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  very  imperfect  obscure  idea  of 
active  power,  since  they  afibrd  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the  power 
to  begin  any  action,  either  motion  or  thought.  But  if,  from  the  impulse 
bodies  are  observed  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to  my  purpose,  sensation  being  one 
of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind  comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth 
while  to  consider  here,  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not  receive  its 
idea  of  active  power  clearer  iirom  reflection  x)n  its  own  operations  than  it 
doth  from  any  external  sensation. 

Sect.  5.  Will  and  understanding  two  powers. — ^This  at  least  I  think 
evident,  that  we  find  inourselvesapowerto  begin  orforbear,  continue  or  end 
several  actions  of  our  minds,  and  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought 
or  preference  of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  commandin|f  the  domc^ 
or  not  doing  such  or  such  a  particular  action.  This  power  which  the  mind 
has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consi- 
der it:  or^o  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice 
versa,  in  any  particular  instance:  is  that  which  we  call  the  will.  The  actual 
exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any  particular  action,  or  its  foibearanoey 
is  that  which  we  call  volition  or  willing.  The  forbearance  of  that  action, 
consequent  to  such  order  or  command  of  the  mind,  is  called  voluntary. 
And  whatsoever  action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought  of  the  mind,  ia 
called  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception  is  that  which  we  call  the  un- 
derstanding. Perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the  imderstanding,  is 
of  three  sorts :  1.  Tne  perception  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  2.  The  percep- 
tion of  the  signification  of  si^rns.  3.  The  perception  of  the  connexion  or 
repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagreement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our 
ideas.  All  these  are  attributed  to  the  understanding,  or  perceptive  power, 
though  It  be  the  two  latter  only  that  use  allows  us  to  say  we  understand. 

SjECT.  6.  Faculty. — ^These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  of  perceiving,  and 
of  preferring,  are  usually  called  by  another  name  :  and  the  ordinary  way  of 
speaking  is,  that  the  understanding  and  will  are  two  fiiculties  of  tne  mind; 
a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used  as  all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to 
breed  any  confusion  in  men's  thoughts,  hj  being  supposed  (as  I  suspect 
it  has  been)  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the  soul,  that  performed  those 
actions  of  understanding  and  volition.  For  when  we  say  tlie  will  is  the 
commanding  and  superior  faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  it  is,  or  is  not  free ;  that  it 
determines  the  inferior  faculties  ;  that  it  follows  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing, &c. ;  though  these,  and  the  like  expressions,  by  those  that  care- 
fully attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  conduct  their  thoughts  more  by  the 
evidence  of  things  than  the  sound  of  words,  may  be  understood  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  sense;  yet  I  suspect,  I  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of  facul- 
ties has  misled  many  into  a  confhsed  notion  of  so  many  distinct  agents  in 
us,  which  had  their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command, 
obey,  and  perform  several  actions,  ajs  so  many  distinct  beings :  which  has 
been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  them. 

Sect.  7.  Whence  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity. — ^Every  one,  I  thmk, 
finds  in  himself  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  an  end  to  seve- 
ral actions  in  hunself.  From  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  this  power 
of  the  mind  over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which  every  6ne  finds  in  himself 
arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity. 
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Sect.  8.  lAhertyt  what. — All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of  re^ 
dncing  themselves,  as  has  been  said,  to  these  two,  viz.  thinking  and  motion ; 
so  far  as  a  man  has  power  to  think,  or  not  to  tUnk,  to  move,  or  not  to 
move,  according  to  the  preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind :  so  far  is 
a  man  free.  Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not  equally 
in  a  man's  power ;  wherever  doing  or  not  doing  will  equally  follow  upon 
the  preference  of  his  mind  directing  it ;  there  he  is  not  free,  tiiouffh  per- 
haps the  action  may  be  voluntary.  So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea 
of  a  power  in  anj  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according 
to  the  determination  or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  pre* 
ferred  to  the  other :  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
agent  to  be  produced  by  him,  according  to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at 
liberty ;  that  agent  is  under  necessity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be  where 
there  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will ;  but  there  may  be  thought,  there 
may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition,  where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  UtUe 
consideration  of  an  obvious  instance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

Sect.  9.  Supposes  the  understanding  and  will. — ^A  tennis-ball,  whether 
m  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  Tying  still  at  rest,  is  not  by  any  one 
taken  to  be  a  fi'ee  agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reason,  we  shall  find  it  is 
because  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to  think,  and  consequently  not  to 
have  any  volition,  or  preference  of  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versa ;  and  there- 
fore has  not  liber^,  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  all  its  both  motion  and  rest 
come  under  our  idea  of  necessary,  and  are  so  called.  Likewise,  a  man. 
falling  into  the  water,  (a  bndge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty, 
is  not  a  free  agent.  Por  though  he  has  volition,  though  he  prefers  his  not 
ftllmg  to  falling,  yet  the  foibeuance  of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power, 
the  stop  or  cessation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition ;  and 
therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  striking  himself  or  his  friend, 
by  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  arm,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition, 
or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  to  stop,  or  forbear,  nobody  thinks  he  has  in 
this  liberty;  every  one  pities  him,  as  acting  by  necessity  and  constraint. 

Sect.  10.  Belongs  not  to  volition, — ^A^[ain,  suppose  a  man  be  carried, 
while  fast  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  person  he  longs  to  see  and  speak 
with,  and  be  there  locked  fast  in,  beyond  his  power  to  get  out,  he  awakes, 
and  is  glad  to  find  himself  in  so  desirable  company,  which  he  stays  willing- 
ly in,  1.  e.  prefers  his  stay  to  going  away;  I  ask,  is  not  this  stay  voluntary  1 

I  think  nobody  will  doubt  it ;  and  yet,  being  locked  fast  in,  it  is  evident  ne 
is  not  at  liberty  not  to  stay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  lib- 
erty is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring ;  but  to  the  person 
having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do,  according  as  the  mind  shall 
choose  or  direct.  Our  i&Si  of  liberty  reaches  as  fer  as  Uiat  power,  and  no 
&rther.  For  wherever  restraint  comes  to  check  that  power,  or  compulsion 
takes  away  that  indifierency  of  ability  on  either  side  to  act,  or  to  forbear  ac- 
ting, there  liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  presently  ceases. 

Sect.  11.  Voluntary  opposed  to  involuntary,  not  to  necessary, — We 
have  instances  enough,  and  oflen  more  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies. 
A  man's  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power, 
by  any  thought  or  volition  to  stop ;  and  therefore  in  respect  to  these  mo- 
tions, where  rest  depends  not  on  his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determina- 
tion .'f  his  mind,  if  it  should  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  Convulsive 
motioMs  ^I'rjtate  his  legs,  so  that,  though  he  wills  it  ever  so  much,  he  can- 
not, l.y  I  'v  power  of  his  mind,  stop  their  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  disease 
called  Chorea  Sancti  viti,)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing:  he  is  not  at 
liberty  in  this  action,  but  under  as  much  necessity  of  moving  as  a  stone 
that  falls,  or  a  tennis-ball  struck  with  a  racket.  On  the  other  side,  a  palsy 
or  the  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  determination  of  his  mind^ 

II  it  would  thereby  transfer  his  body  to  another  place.    In  all  these  there 
is  want  of  freedom ;  thou£^  the  sitting  still  even  of  a  paralytic,  whilst  he 
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prefera  it  to  a  ramovd,  it  truly  vohmtaiy.  Volimtaiy  then  is  not  opposed  to 
necessaiy,  Imt  to  involuntftry.  FV>r  a  man  may  prefer  what  iiecan  do  to  what 
he  cannot  do ;  the  state  he  is  in  to  its  absence  or  change,  though  necessi^ 
has  made  it  in  itself  unalterable. 

8bot.  12.  Liberty,  wkta. — ^As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is 
in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds:  where  any  one  is  sach  that  we  have  power 
to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  mind,  there 
we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man  being  under  the  necessity  of  havii^  some 
ideas  constantly  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think  or  not  to  thmk,  no 
more  tiian  he  is  at  tiberty,  whether  his  body  shall  touch  any  other  or  no; 
but  whether  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  fiom  one  idea  to  another  is 
many  times  in  his  choice ;  and  then  he  is,  in  respect  of  his  ideas,  as  much 
at  liberty  as  he  is  in  respect  of  bodies  he  rests  on :  he  can  at  pleasure  re- 
move himself  from  one  to  another.  But  yet  some  ideas  to  the  mind,  like 
some  motions  to  the  body,  are  such  as  in  certain  circumstances  it  cannot 
avoid,  nor  obtain  their  absence  by  the  utmost  efibrt  it  can  use.  A  man  on 
the  rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himself  with 
other  contemplations:  and  sometimes  a  boisterous  passion  hunries  our 
thoughts,  as  a  hurricane  does  our  bodies,  without  leavmg  us  the  liberty  of 
thinking  on  other  things,  which  we  would  rather  choose.  But  as  soon  as 
the  mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue,  begin  or  feibear,  any  of  these 
tmotions  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it  thinks  fit  to 
prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  consider  the  tann  ss  a  ftet  agent  again. 

Sect.  13.  Necessity,  wJiat. — ^Wherever  thought  is  whollv  wanting,  or 
the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction  of  thought ;  there 
necessity  takes  place.  This  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition,  when  the  be^ 
ginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is  contrary  to^at  preference  of  his  mind, 
IS  c^ed  compulsion ;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is  con- 
tnry  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint.  Agents  tbait  have  no  thought, 
no  volition  at  all,  are  in  every  thing  necessary  agents. 

Sect.  14.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  toiU. — ff  uiis  be  so  (as  I  imagine 
it  is)  I  leave  it  to  be  considered  whether  it  may  not  help  to  put  an  end  to 
that  long  agitated,  and  I  think  unreasonable,  because  unintelligible,  quee- 
tton,  viz.  whether  man's  will  be  free  or  no?  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
follows,  firom  what  I  have  said,  that  the  question  itself  is  altogether  improper ; 
and  it  is  as  insignificant  to  ask,  whether  man's  will  be  free,  as  to  ask  whether 
his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue  square  ;  liberty  being  as  little  applicable 
to  the  will  as  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to  virtue. 
Every  one  would  lauffa  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  question  as  either  of  these ; 
because  it  is  obvious  uiat  the  modifications  of  motion  belong  not  to  sleep,  nor 
the  difference  of  figure  to  virtue ;  and  when  any  one  weU  considers  it,  I  think 
he  will  as  plainly  perceive  that  liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to 
agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  wiU,  which  is  also 
but  a  power. 

Sect.  15.  Volition. — Such  is  the  difficulty  of  explaimng  and  giving 
dear  notions  of  internal  actions,  hj  sounds,  that  I  must  here  warn  my 
reader  that  ordering,  directing,  choosing,  preferring,  &c.  which  I  have  made 
use  of,  will  not  distinctly  enough  express  volition,  unless  he  will  reflect  on 
what  he  himself  does  when  he  wills.  For  example,  preferring,  which  seems 
perhaps  best  to  express  the  act  of  volition,  aoes  it  not  precisely.  For 
tiiougn  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever 
wills  iti  Volition,  it  is  plain,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting 
that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  emplov- 
ing  it  in,  or  witholding  it  from,  any  particular  action.  And  what  is  the 
wul,  but  the  faculty  to  do  this?  And  is  that  feculty  any^  thing  more  in 
eflTect  thafi  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  determine  its  thoughts,  to 
the  producing,  continuing,  or  stopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
'tis?     For  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to  think  on 
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ita  own  actioiiffy  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or  omission,  either  to  other,  has 
that  faculty  called  will  ?  Will  then  is  nothing  but  such  a  power.  liberty, 
on  the  other  side,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  par- 
ticular action,  according  as  its  doin^r  or  forbearance  has  the  actual  preference 
in  the  mind ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  according  as  he  Itself 
wills  it. 

Sect.  16.  Powers  belonging  to  agents, — ^It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  will 
is  nothing  bat  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom  another  power  or  ability; 
so  that  to  ask,  whether  the  will  has  freedom,  is  to  ask  whether  one  power 
has  another  power,  one  ability  another  ability  1  a  question  at  first  signt  too 
grossly  absurd  to  make  a  dispute,  or  need  an  answer.  For  who  is  it  that 
sees  noi  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  are  attributes  only  of  sub- 
stances,  and  not  of  powers  themselves  1  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the 
question,  viz.  whether  the  will  be  freel  is  in  effect  te  ask,  whether 
the  will  be  a  substance,  an  agent?  or  at  least  to. suppose  it,  since  fireedom 
can  properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  else.  If  freedom  can  witii  any  pro- 
priet)r  of  speech  be  applied  to  power,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  power 
that  is  in  a  man  to  produce  or  forbear  proaucin^  motion  in  parts  of  his 
body,  by  choice  or  preference ;  which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free, 
and  is  freedom  itself.  But  if  any  one  should  ask  whether  freedom  were  free, 
he  would  be  suspected  not  to  understand  well  what  he  said;  and  he  would 
be  thought  to  deserve  Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  rich  was 'a  denomi- 
nation for  the  possession  of  riches,  should  demand  whether  riches  themselves 
'  were  rich. 

Sect.  17.  However,  the  name  faculty,  which  men  have  given  to  this 
power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they  have  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking 
of  the  will  as  acting,  may,  by  an  appropriation  that  disguises  its  true  sense, 
serve  a  little  to  paUiate  the  absurdity ;  yet  the  will  in  truth  signifies  nothing 
but  a  power,  or  ability,  to  prefer  or  choose :  and  when  the  will,  under  the 
name  of  a  fkcult^,  is  consiaered,  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  ability  to  do  some- 
thing, the  absurmty  in  saying  it  is  free,  or  not  free,  will  easily  discover 
itself.  For  if  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  and  talk  of  faculties  as  distinct 
beings  that  can  act  (as  we  do,  when  we  say  the  will  orders,  and  the  will 
is  free,)  it  is  fit  that  we  should  make  a  speaking  faculty,  and  a  walking 
fiiculty,  and  a  dancing  fiusulty,  by  which  those  actions  are  produced  whi<£ 
are  but  several  modes  of  motion ;  as  well  as  we  make  the  will  and  under- 
standing to  be  faculties,  by  which  the  actions  of  choosing  and  perceiving 
are  proauced,  which  are  but  several  modes  of  thinking;  and  we  may  as 
propuriy  say,  that  it  is  the  singing  faculty  sings,  and  the  dancing  faculty 
dances ;  as  that  the  will  chooses,  or  that  the  understanding  conceives ;  or 
as  is  usual,  that  the  will  directs  the  understanding,  or  the  understanding 
obeys  or  obeys  not  the  will :  it  beinff  altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible 
to  say,  that  the  power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of  singing,  or  the 
power  of  singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power  of  speaking. 

Sect.  18.  Tnis  way  of  talking,  nevertheless,  has  prevailed,  and,  as  I 
ruess,  produced  great  confusion.  For.  these  being  all  different  powers  in 
the  mind,  or  in  the  man,  to  do  several  actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks 
fit:  but  the  power  to  do  one  action  is  not  operated  on  by  the  power  of 
doing  another  action.  For  the  power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the 
power  of  choosing,  nor  the  power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of  thinking; 
no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power  of  singing,  or 
the  power  of  singing  on  the  power  of  dancinff ;  as  any  one,  who  renects 
on  it,  will  easily  perceive :  and  yet  this  is  it  which  we  say,  when  we  thus 
speak,  that  the  vm\  operates  on  the  understanding,  or  the  understanding  on  the 
will. 

Sect.  19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  thai  actual  thought  may  be  the  occasion 
of  volition,  or  exercising  the  power  a  man  has  to  choose ;  or  the  actual 
choice  of  the  mind,  the  cause  of  actual  thinking  on  this  or  that  thing: 
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as  the  actual  singing  of  such  a  tune  may  be  the  cause  of  dancing  such  a 
dance ;  and  the  actual  dancing  of  such  a  dance,  the  occasion  of  singing  such 
a  tune.  But  in  all  these  it  is  not  one  {lower  that  operates  on  another ;  but 
it  is  the  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  these  powers ;  it  is  the  man  that 
does#he  action ;  it  is  the  agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  pow- 
ers are  relations,  not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  power  or  not  the 
power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or  is  not  free,  and  not  the  power 
Itself.  For  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing  but  what  has 
or  has  not  a  power  to  act. 

Sect.  20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will. — ^The  attributing  to  faculties 
that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occasion  to  this  way  of  talking: 
but  the  introducing  into  discourses  concerning  the  mind,  with  the  name 
of  faculties,  a  notion  of  their  operating,  has,  I  suppose,  as  little  advanced 
our  knowledge  in  that  part  of  ourselves,  as  the  great  use  and  mention  of 
the  like  invention  of  faculties,  in  the  operations  of  the  body,  has  helped 
us  in  the  knowledge  of  physic.  Not  that  I  deny  there  are  Unities,  both  in 
the  body  and  mind :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operating,  else 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate.  For  nothing  can  operate  that 
is  not  able  to  operate ;  and  that  is  not  able  to  operate  that  has  no  power  to 
operate.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  those  words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have  their 
place  in  the  common  use  of  languages,  that  have  made  them  current.  It 
looks  like  too  much  affectation  whoUy  to  lay  them  by:  and  philosophy  itself, 
though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet  when  it  appears  in  public,  must  have 
so  much  complacency  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fajshion  and  language 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  consist  with  truth  and  perspicuity.  But  the 
fault  has  been,  that  faculties  have  been  spoken  of  and  represented  as  so  many 
distinct  agents.  For  it  being  asked,  what  it  was  that  digested  the  meat  in 
our  stomachs  1  it  was  a  ready  and  very  satisfkctory  answer,  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  digestive  faculty.  What  was  it  that  maae  any  thing  come  out 
of  the  body  1  the  expulsive  friculty.  What  moved  1  the  motive  faculty. 
And  so  in  the  mind  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  the  understanding,  understood; 
and  the  elective  fiiculty,  or  the  will,  wUled  or  commanded.  This  is,  in 
Hhort,  to  say,  that  the  ability  to  digest,  digested ;  and  the  ability  to  move, 
moved;  and  the  ability  to  understand,  understood.  For  &culty,  ability, 
and  power,  I  think,  are  but  different  names  of  the  same  things :  which 
ways  of  speaking,  when  put  into  more  intelligible  words,  will,  1  think, 
amount  to  this  much;  that  digestion  is  performed  by  something  that  is 
able  to  digest,  motion  by  something  able  to  move,  and  understanding  hj 
something  able  to  understand.  And  in  truth  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
it  should  be  otherwise ;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free 
without  being  able  to  be  free. 

Sect.  21.  But  to  the  agent  or  man, — ^To  return  then  to  the  inquiry 
nbout  liberty,  I  think  the  question  is  not  proper,  whetiier  the  will  be  free, 
but  whether  a  man  be  free.    Thus,  I  think, 

1.  That  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice  of  his  mind, 
preferring  the  existence  of  any  action  to  the  nonexistence  of  that  action, 
and  vice  versa,  make  it  to  exist,  or  not  exist;  so  frur  he  is  free.  For  if  1 
can,  by  a  thought  directing  the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it  move  when 
it  was  at  rest,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  evident,  that  in  respect  of  that  I  am  free: 
end  if  I  can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferrmg  one  to  the  other, 
produce  either  words  or  silence,  I  am  at  liberty  to  speaK  or  hold  my  peace ; 
and  as  far  as  this  power  reaches,  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  by  the  determi 
rifition  of  his  own  thoughts  preferring  either,  so  far  a  man  is  free.  For  how 
cati  we  think  any  one  freer  than  to  have  the  power  to  do  what  he  will  1  And 
so  fur  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring  any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any 
action,  produce  that  action  or  rest,*so  far  can  he  do  what  he  will.  For 
such  a  preferring  of  action  to  its  absence  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and  we  can 
scarce  tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer  than  to  be  able  to  do  what  he 
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wills.  So  that  in  respect  of  actions  within  the  reach  ot  such  a  power  in 
him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to  make  him. 

Sect.  22.  In  respect  ofwiUing  a  man  is  not  free. — But  the  inquisitive 
mind  of  man,  willing  to  shift  ofif  trom  himself,  as  far  he  can,  all  thoughts  of 
guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  himself  into  a  worse  state  than  that  of  fatal  neces- 
sity* is  not  content  with  this :  freedom,  unless  it  reaches  farther  than  this, 
will  not  serve  the  turn :  and  it  passes  for  a  good  plea,  that  a  man  is  not 
free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will  as  he  is  to  act  what  he  wills.  Con- 
cerning a  man's  liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raised  this  fartlier  question, 
whether  a  man  be  free  to  will  ]  which  I  think  is  what  is  meant,  when  it 
is  disputed  whether  the  will  be  free.     And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 

SscT.  23. — 2,  That  willing,  or  volition,  being  an  action,  and  freedom  con- 
sisting in  a  power  of  acting  or  not.  acting,  a  man  in  respect  of  willing,  or 
the  act  of  volition,  when  any  action  in  his  power  is  once  proposed  to  his 
thoughts  as  presently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reason  whereof  is 
very  manifest :  for  it  being  unavoidable  that  the  action  dependiuj?  on  his 
will  should  exist  or  not  exist ;  and  its  existence  or  not  existence,  following 
perfectly  the  determination  and  preference  of  his  will ;  he  cannot  avoid 
willing  the  existence  or  not  existence  of  that  action  ;  it  is  absolutely  ne^es- 
•ary  that  he  will  the  one  or  the  other ;  i.  e.  prefer  the  one  to  the  other : 
since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow :  and  that  which  does  follow, 
follows  by  the  choice  ani  determination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing 
it :  for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in  respect  of  the  act 
of  willing,  a  man  in  such  a  case  is  not  fi^e :  liberty  consisting  in  a  power 
to  act,  or  not  to  act ;  which  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man,  upon  such  a  pro- 
posal, has  not.  For  it  is  imavoidably  necessary  to  prefer  the  doing  or  for- 
bearance of  an  action  in  a  man's  power,  which  is  once  so  proposed  to  his 
thoughts  ;  a  man  must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  upon 
which  preference  or  volition  the  action  or  its  forbearance  certainly  follows,  and 
is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  act  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being 
that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  respect  of  that  act  of  willing  is  under 
a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  be  free ;  unless  necessity  and  freedom  can  con- 
sist together,  and  a  man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

Sect.  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  proposals  of  present  action, 
a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will,  because  he  cannot  forbear  will- 
ing :  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  and  in  that 
omy.  For  a  man  that  sits  still  is  said  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  l^ause  he  can 
walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man  sitting  still  has  not  a  power  to  remove  him- 
self,  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  so  likewise  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  thoii^^h 
in  motion,  is  not  at  lilierty,  because  he  cannot  stop  that  motion  if  he  would. 
This  beinff  so,  it  is  plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  give  onwalking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether  he  will  determine  himself  to  walk, 
or  give  off  walking,  or  no :  he  must  necessarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  walking  or  not  walking ;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  actions  in 
our  power  so  proposed,  whicn  are  the  fiir  greater  number.  For  consider- 
ing the  vast  number  of  voluntaiy  actions  that  succeed  one  another  every 
moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  there  are  but  few  of 
them  that  are  thought  on,  or  proposed  to  the  will  till  the  tune  they  are  to  be 
^one ;  and  in  all  such  actions,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mind,  in  respect  of  will- 
ing, has  not  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  wherein  consist  liberty.  The  mind 
in  that  case  has  not  a  power  to  forbear  willing ;  it  cannot  avoid  some  deter- 
mination concerning  them,  let  the  consideration  be  as  short,  the  thought 
as  quick,  as  it  will )  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the  state  he  was  berore 
thinking,  or  changes  it ;  continues  the  action,  or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Where- 
by it  is  manifest,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one,  in  preference  to  or  with 
neglect  of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or  change  be- 
comes una  7oidably  voluntary. 
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SscT.  25.  The  will  determined  by  something  withotU  tt.— ^ince  then  it 
i0  plain,  that  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  he  will  will  or 
no ;  the  next  thing  demanded,  is,  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which 
of  the  two  he  pleases,  motion  or  resti  This  question  carries  the  absurdity 
of  it  so  manifestly  in  itself,  that  one  might  thereby  sufficiently  be  convinced 
that  liberty  concerns  not  the  will.  For  to  ask,  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty 
to  will  either  motion  or  rest,  speaking  or  silence,  which  he  pleases,  is  to 
ask,  whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he  is 
pleased  with?  A  question  which,  I  think,  needs  no  answer ;  and  they  who 
can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  suppose  one  will  to  determine  the  acts  of 
another,  and  another  to  determine  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 

SeOt.  26.  To  avoid  these  and  the  like  absurdities,  nothing  can  be  of 
greater  use,  than  to  establish  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  m  the  things 
under  consideration.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  well  fixed 
in  our  understandings,  and  carried  along  with  us  in  our  minds,  as  they 
ought,  through  all  the  questions  that  are  raised  about  them,  I  suppose  a 
great  part  ofthe  difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thou^ts,  and  entangle  their 
uud^TBtandings,  would  be  much  easier  resolved,  and  we  should  perceive 
where  the  confdsed  signification  of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  ofthe  thing 
caused  the  obscurity. 

Sect.  27.  Freedom.^-^Firet,  then,  it  is  carefiilly  to  be  remembered,  that 
freedom  consists  in  the  dependence  of  the  existence,  or  not  existence  of 
any  action,  upon  our  volition  of  it ;  and  not  in  the  dependence  of  any  action, 
or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference.  A  man  standing  on  a  clifiT  is  at  liberty 
to  leap  twenty  yards  downward  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has  a  power 
to  do  the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards  upwards,  for  that 
he  cannot  dd ;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  because  he  had  a  power  to  leap  or 
not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his  either  h^lds  him  fast  or  tumbles 
him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  case ;  because  the  doing  or  forbear- 
ance of  that  particular  action  is  no  longer  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a  close 
prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  being  at  the  north  side  of  his  cham- 
ber, is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  feet  sdbthward,  because  he  can  walk  or 
not  walk  it ;  but  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  t.  e. 
.0  walk  twenty  feet  northward. 

In  this  then  consists  fi-eedom,  viz.  in  our  being  able  to  act  or  not  to  act, 
according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will. 

Sect.  28.  Volition,  what. — Secondly,  we  must  remember,  that  volition 
or  willing  is  an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thought  to  the  production  of 
any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  multi« 
plying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave  here,  under  the  word  action,  to  com- 
prehend  the  foi^arance  too  of  any  action  proposed ;  sitting  still,  or  holding 
one's  peace,  when  walking  or  speaking  are  proposed,  though  mere  forbear- 
ances, requiring  as  much  me  determination  ofthe  will,  and  being  as  often 
weighty  in  their  consequences  as  the  contrary  actions,  may,  on  that  con- 
sideration, well  enough  pass  for  actions  too :  but  this  I  say,  that  I  may  not 
be  mistaken,  if  for  brevity  sake  I  speak  thus. 

Sect.  29.  What  determines  the  wiU, — ^Thirdly,  the  will  being  no- 
thing put  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  operative  fkculties  of  a  man  to 
motion  or  rest,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  such  direction ;  to  the  question, 
what  is  it  determines  the  wul?  the  true  and  proper  answer  is,  the  mind. 
For  that  which  determines  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itself  exercising  the  power  it  has 
that  particular  way.  If  this  answer  satisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  mean  ins; 
of  the  question,  what  determines  the  will  1  is  this,  what  moves  the  mind, 
in  every  particular  instance^  to  determine  its  general  power  of  directing  to 
this  or  that  particular  motion  or  rest  ?  And  to  this  I  answer,  the  motive 
for  continuing  in  the  same  state  or  action,  is  only  the  present  satisfaction 
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in  it;  the  motave  to  change  is  always  some  oneanneM:  nothing  setting ua 
3p<n  the  change  of  state,  or  upon  any  new  action*  bat  some  uneasiness. 
This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  nut  it  upon  action,  which 
for  shortness  sake  we  will  call  detennining  of  the  wib ;  which!  shall  more  at 
lam  explain. 

Sect.  30.  WiU  and  desire  tmtet  not  be  cofi/btf9Mle<2.-*-But  in  the  way  to 
it,  it  will  be  necessaiT  to  premise,  that  though  1  have  above  endeavoured  to 
express  the  act  of  voution  by  choosing,  prefemng,  and  the  like  terms,  that 
signify  desiro  as  well  as  vohtioh,  for  want  of  other  words  to  mark  that  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  whose  proper  name  is  willing  or  volition ;  yet  it  being  a 
very  simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  understand  what  it  is,  wiU  better  nnd 
it  by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and  observing  what  it  does  when  it  wills, 
than  bv  any  variety  of  articulate  sounds  whalBoever.  This  oantion  of  beinff 
careful  not  to  be  misled  by  expressions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  diN 
ference  between  the  will  and  several  acts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  distinct 
from  it,  I  think  the  more  necessary ;  because  I  find  the  will  often  confounded 
with  several  of  the  affections,  especially  desire,  and  one  put  for  the  other; 
and  that  oy  men  who  would  not  willin^y  be  thought  not  to  have  had  very 
distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  &ve  writ  very  clearly  about  them. 
This,  1  imaffine,  has  been  no  snudl  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this 
matter;  ana  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided.  For  he  that 
shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  what  passes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills, 
shall  see  that  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  conversant  about  nothing  but 
that  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  whereby  barely  by  a  thought  the 
mind  endeavours  to  give  rise,  continuation,  or  stop,  to  any  action  which  it 
takes  to  be  in  its  power.  This,  well  considered^  plainly  shows  that  the 
will  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  desire;  which  in  the  very  same  action 
may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  will  sets  us  upon. 
A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use  persuasions  to  another, 
which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on 
him.  In  this  case,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  desure  run  counter.  I  will  the 
action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  my  desire  tends  another,  and  that  the  di- 
rect contrary  way.  A  man  who  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds 
a  doziness  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach  removed,  de- 
sires to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or  hands  (for  wherever  there  is 
pain  there  is  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  it)  though  yet,  whilst  he  apprehends  that 
the  removal  of  the  pain  may  translate  the  noxious  humour  to  a  more  vital 
part,  his  will  is  never  determined  to  any  one  action  that  may  serve  to  re* 
move  this  pain.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  desiring  and  willing  are  two 
distinct  acts  of  the  mind ;  and  consequently  that  the  will,  which  is  but  the 
power  of  volition,  is  much  more  distinct  fit>m  desire. 

SxcT.  31.  Uneaemees  determinee  the  toi^.^-To  return  then  to  the  in- 

auiry,  what  is  it  that  determines  the  will  in  regard  to  our  actional  And 
bat,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  the  greater  good  in  view,  but  some  (and  fer  the  most  part 
the  most  pressing)  uneasiness  a  man  is  at  present  under.  This  is  that 
which  successively  determines  the  will,  and  sets  us  upon  those  actions  we 
perform.  This  uneasiness  we  may  call,  as  it  is,  desire ;  which  is  an  un- 
easiness of  the  mind  for  the  want  of  some  absent  «>od.  All  pain  of  the 
body,  of  what  sort  soever,  and  disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneasmess :  and 
witn  this  is  always  joined  desire,  equal  to  the  pain  or  uneasiness  felt,  and 
is  scarce  distinguishable  from  it.  For  desire  being  nothing  but  an  uneasi- 
ness  in  the  want  of  an  absent  good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  ease  is 
that  absent  good;  and  till  that  ease  be  attained,  we  may  call  it  desire,  no- 
body feeling  pain  that  he  wishes  not  to  be  eased  of,  with  a  desire  equal 
to  that  pain,  and  inseparable  ftom  it.  Besides  this  desire  of  ease  firom  pain 
there  is  another  ot  absent  positive  good ;  and  here  also  the  desire  ana  un- 
easiness are  equal.    As  much  as  we  desire  any  absent  good,  so  much  are 
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we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here  all  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the 
greatness  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain  equal  to  that 
greatness ;  as  all  pain  causes  desire  equal  to  itself:  because  the  absence  of 
good  is  not  alway  a  pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain  is.  And  therefore  absent 
^od  may  be  looked  on  and  considered  without  desire ;  but  so  much  as  there 
IS  any  where  of  desire,  so  much  there  is  of  uneasiness. 

Sect.  32.  Desire  U  uneasiness, — ^That  desire  is  a  state  of  uneasiness, 
every  one  who  reflects  on  himself  will  quickly  find.  Who  is  there  that 
has  not  felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man  says  of  hope  (which  is  not  much 
diflerent  from  it,)  that  "  it  being  deferred,  makes  the  heart  sick?"  and  that 
still  proportional>le  to  the  greatness  of  the  desire;  which  sometimes  raises 
the  uneasiness  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  pjeople  cry  out,  give  me  children, 

five  me  the  thing  desired,  or  I  die !     Life  itself,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a 
urdenthat  cannot  be  borne  under  the  lasting  and  unremoved  pressure  of  such 
an  uneasiness. 

Sect.  83.  The  uneasiness  of  desire  determines  the  wiU, — Good  and 
evil,  present  and  absent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind :  but  that  which 
immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary 
action,  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  some  absent  good :  either 
negative,  as  indolence  to  one  in  pain ;  or  positive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleasure. 
That  it  is  this  uneasiness  that  determines  the  will  to  the  sucessive  volun- 
tary actions,  whereof  the  greatest  part  of  our  lives  is  made  up,  and  by 
which  we  are  conducted  throi^h  different  courses  to  different  ends,  1 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  both  fi'om  experience  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing. 

Sect.  34.  This  is  the  spring  of  action, — ^When  a  man  is  perfectly  con- 
tent with  the  state  he  is  m,  which  is,  when  he  is  perfectly  without  any 
uneasiness,  what  industry,  what  action,  what  will  is  there  left,  but  to  con- 
tinue in  it?  of  this  every  man's  observation  will  satisfy  him.  And  thus  we 
see  our  All-wise  Maker,  suitably  to  our  constitution  and  frame,  and  know- 
ing what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put  into  man  the  uneasiness  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  other  natural  desires,  that  return  at  their  seasons 
to  move  and  determine  their  Wills,  for  the  preservation  of  themselves,  and 
the  continuation  of  their  species.  For  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  if 
the  bare  contemplation  of  these  good  ends,  to  which  we  are  carried  by 
these  several  uneasinesses,  had  been  sufiicient  to  determine  the  will,  and 
set  us  on  work,  we  should  have  had  none  of  these  natural  pains,  and  per- 
haps in  this  world  little  or  no  pain  at  all.  "  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
bum,"  says  St  Paul ;  where  we  may  see  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives  men 
into  the  enjoyments  of  conjugal  life.  A  little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more 
powerfully  than  greater  pleasures  in  prospect  draw  or  allure. 

Sect.  35.  Hie  greatest  positive  good  determines  not  the  wiU^  but  im- 
easiness. — It  seems  no  established  and  settled  a  maxim  by  the  general  con* 
sent  of  ail  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  determines  the  will,  that  I 
do  not  at  all  wonder,  that  when  I  first  published  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  took  it  for  granted  ;  and  I  imagine  that  by  a  great  many  I  shall  be 
thought  more  excusable  for  bavin?  then  done  so,  than  that  now  I  have 
ventured  to  recede  from  so  received  an  opinion.  But  yet,  upon  a  stricter 
inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  thou^  ap- 
prehended, and  acknowledged  to  be  so,  does  not  determine  the  will,  until 
our  desire,  raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it. 
Convince  a  man  ever  so  much  that  plenty  has  its  advantages  over  poverty ; 
make  him  see  and  own,  that  the  handsome  conveniences  of  life  are  better 
than  nasty  penury ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is  content  with  the  latter,  and  finds 
no  uneasiness  in  it,  he  moves  not ;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any  ac- 
tion that  shall  bring  him  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded 
of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  a  man  who  has  any 
great  aims  m  this  world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life ;  yet,  till  he 
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Aongera  and  thirsts  afler  ri^teousness,  till  he  feels  ah  uoeasiiiesfi  in  the 
want  of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in  porauit  of  this 
confessed  greater  good ;  but  any  other  uneasiness  he  feels  in  himself  shall 
take  place,  and  carry  his  will  to  other  actions.    On  the  other  side,  let  a 
drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his  estate  wastes  ;  discredit  and  dis- 
eases, and  the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  attends  him 
in  the  course  he  follows  ;  yet  the  returns  of  uneasiness  to  miss  his  com- 
panions, the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cups  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to 
the  tavern,  though  he ,  has  in  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty,  and 
pel  haps  of  the  joys  of  another  life :  the  least  of  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
good,  but  such  as  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soaking  club.    It  is  not  want 
of  viewing  the  grreater  good ;  for  he  sees  and  acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  drinking  hours,  will  take  resolutions  to  pursue  the  greater 
good  ;  but  when  the  uneasiness  to  miss  his  accustomed  delight  returns,  the 
greater  acknowledged  good  loses  its  hold,  and  the  present  uneasiness  de- 
termines the  will  to  the  accustomed  action ;  which  thereby  sets  stronger 
footing  to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he  at  the  same  time 
makes  secret  promises  to  himself,  that  he  will  do  so  no  more:  this  is  the 
last  time  he  will  act  against  the  attainment  of  those  greater  goods.    And 
thus  he  is  from  time  to  time  in  the  state  of  that  unhappy  complainer, 
video  meliarajfroboque,  deteriora  sequor:  which  sentence,  allowed  fox  true, 
and  madegooab^  constant  experience,  may  this,  and  poesiUy  no  other  way,- 
be  easily  made  mtelligible. 

Sect.  36.  Because  the  removal  of  uneasiness  is  the  first  step  to  happi' 
ness. — If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  what  experience  makes  so  evident 
in  fact,  and  examine  why  it  is  uneasiness  alone  operates  on  the  will,  and 
determines  it  in  its  choice :  we  shall  fuid  that  we  being  capable  but  of  one 
determinatidn  of  the  will  to  one  action  at<Mice,the  present  uneasiness  that 
we  are  under  does  naturaUy  determine  the  will,  in  order  to  that  ^happiness 
which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  actions;  forasmuch  as- whilst  we  are  under 
an^  uneasiness,  we  cannot  apprehend  ourselves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it: 
pain  and  uneasiness  bein^r,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  happiness,  spoiling  the  relish  even  of  those  good  things  which  we- 
have ;  a  little  pain  serving  te  mar  all  the  pleasure  we  rejoiced  in.  And 
therefore  that  which  of  course  determines  the  choice  of  our  will  to  the  next 
action,  will  always  be  the  removing  of  pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left, 
aa  the  first  and  necessary  step  towards  happiness. 

Sect.  37.  Because  uneasiness  alone  is  pre<en<.-— Another  reason  why 
it  is  uneasiness  alone  determines  the  will,  may  be  this :  because  that  alone 
is  present,  and  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is  absent  should 
operate  where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  said,  that  absent  good  mav  by  contem- 
plation be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  and  made  present.  The  idea  of  it 
indeed  may  be  m  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  present  there ;  but  nothing  will 
be  in  the  mind  as  a  present  eood,  able  to  counterbalance  the  removal  of  any 
uneasiness  which  we  are  under,  till  it  raises  our  desire ;  and  the  uneasiness 
of  that  has  prevalency  in  determining  the  will.  Till  then,  the  idea,  in  the 
mind  of  whatever  good,  is  there  only,  like  other  ideas,  the  object  of  bare 
inactive  speculation,  but  operates  not  on  the  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work ; 
the  reason  whereof  I  shall  show  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be  found, 
that  have  had  lively  representations  set  before  their  minds  of  the  unspeak- 
able joys  of  heaven,  which,  they  acknowledge  both  possible  and  probable 
too,  who  yet  would  be  content  to  take  up  with  their  happiness  here] 
And  so  the  prevailing  uneasinesses  of  their  desires,  let  loose  after  the  en- 
jovments  of  this  life,  take  their  turns  in  the  determining  their  wills ;  and 
all  that  while  they  take  not  one  step,  are  not  one  jot  moved  towards  the 
good  things  of  another  life,  considered  as  ever  so  great. 
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Sect.  38.  Because  aSt  toAo  oUow  the  joy$  of  heaven  poesUdet  jmreue 
them  not» — ^Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  an  it  appears 
in  contemplation  greater  or  lose  to  the  understanding,  which  is  the  state 
of  all  absent  good,  and  that  which  in  the  received  opmion  the  will  is  sup- 
posod  to  move  to,  and  to  be  moved  bv,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  get 
loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  jojrs  of  heaven,  once  proposed  and  considered 
as  possible.  For  all  shsent  good,  by  which  alone,  barely  proposed  and 
coming  in  view,  the  will  is  thought  tb  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us  on 
action,  being  only  possible,  but  not  ipjbllibly  certain ;  it  is  unavoidable, 
that  the  inmitely  greater  possible  good  should  regularly  and  constantly  de- 
termine the  will  in  all  the  successive  actions  it  directs :  and  then  Ve  should 
keep  constantly  and  steadily  in  our  course  towards  heaven,  without  ever 
standing  still,  or  directing  our  actions  to  any  other  end ;  the  eternal  condi- 
tion  of  afhture  state  in&itely  outweigtung  the  expectati(»  of  riches  ot 
honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves, 
though  we  should  grant  these  the  more  probable  to  be  obtained :  for  noth- 
ing niture  is  yet  in  possession,  and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these 
may  deceive  us.  If  it  were  so,  that,  the  greater  good  in  view  determines 
the  will,  so  great  a  good  once  proposed  could  not  but  seize  the  will,  and 
hold  it  fitft  to  thq  pursuit  of  this  infinitely  greatest  good,  without  ever  let- 
ting it  go  again  ;  for  the  will  having  a  power  over  and  directing  the  thooriits 
as  welfas  other  actions,  would,  if  it  were  so,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the 
mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

But  any  great  uneaeinese  is  never  negleeted.-^T}aB  would  be  the  state 
of  the  mind  and  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its  determinations,  were 
it  determined  by  that  which  is  considered  and  in  view  the  greater  good ; 
but  that  it  is  not  so  is  visible  in  experience :  the  infinitely  greatest  confess- 
ed ffood  bein^  often  neglected  to  satisfy  4he  sncoessive  uneasiness  of  our 
desires  pursmng  trifles.  But  though  the  greatest  allowed,  even  everlast- 
ing unspeakable  good,  which  has  sometimes  moved  sad  a&eted  the  mind, 
does  not  steadfastly  hold  the  will,  yet  we  see  anv  very  great  and  prevail- 
ing uneasiness,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  lets  it  not  go ;  by  which 
we  may  be  convinced  what  it  is  that  determines,  the  will.  Thus  any  ve- 
hement pain  of  the  body,  the  nnffovemsble  passion  of  a  man  violent! v  in 
love,  or  the  impatient  desire  of  revenge,  keeps  the  will  steady  and  in- 
tent ;  and  the  will,  thus  determined^  never  lets  the  understandinff  lay  by 
the  object,  but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  powers  of  the  body  are  un- 
interruptedly employed  that  way,  by  the  determination  of  the  will,  influ- 
enced by  that  topping  uneasiness  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  whereby  it  seems  to 
me  evident,  that  the  will  or  power  of  setting  us  upon  one  action  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other,  is  determined  in  us  by  uneasiness.  And  whether  this  be 
not  so,  I  desire  every  one  to  observe  in  himself. 

Sbot.  89.  Desire  accompanies  ail  uneasiness.-^l  have  hitherto  chieflv 
instanced  in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  which  determines  the  will, 
because  that  is  the  chief  and  most  sensible,  and  the  will  seldom  orders  any 
action,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  action  performed,  without  some  desire 
accompanying  it;  which  I  think  is  the  reason  why  the  will  and  desire  are 
BO  often  conrounded.  But  yet  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  uneasiness 
which  makes  up,  or  at  least  accompanies,  most  of  the  other  passions,  as 
wholly  excluded  in  the  case.  Aversion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  shame,  &c* 
have  each  their  uneasiness  too,  and  thereby  influence  the  will.  These 
passions  are  scarce  any  of  them  in  life  and  practice  simple  and  alone,  and 
wholly  unmixed  with  others ;  though  usually  in  discourse  and  cont^^mplation, 
that  carries  the  name  which  operates  strongest,  and  appears  most  in  the 
present  state  of  the  mind:  naj,  there  is,  I  thmk,  scarce  any  of  the  passions 
to  be  found  without  desire  joined  with  it.  I  am  sure,  wherever  there  is  un 
'  sesiness,  there  is  desire :  ror  we  constantly  desire  happiness ;  and  whatever 
^we  fbel  of  uneasiness,  so  much  it  is  certain  we  want  of  happiness,  even  in 
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our  own  opinion,  let  wr  state  and  condition  otherwise  be  what  it  will. 
Besides,  the  present  moment  not  being  our  eternity,  whatever  our  enjoy- 
ment be,  we  looic  beyond  the  present  and  desire  goes  with  our  foresight, 
and  tha^  still  carpes  the  wiU  with  it.  So  that  even  in  joy  itself,  that  which 
keeps  up  the  action,  whereon  the  enjoyment  depends,  is  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  fear  to  lose  it:  and  whenever  a  ffrealer  uneasiness  than  that 
takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  presently  is  by  that  determined  to  some 
new  action,  and  the  present  delight  neglected. 

Sbct.  40.  The  mast  presnng  uneasiness  naturally  determines  the  wUL 
-^But  we  being  in  this  world  beset  with  sundry  uneasinesses,  distracted  with 
different  desires,  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will-  be,  which  of  them  has  the 
precedency  in  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action  ?  and  to  that  the  an- 
swer is,  that  ordinarily  which  is  the  most  pressing  of  those  that  are  judged 
capable  of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will  being  the  power  of  directing 
our  operative  Acuities  to  some  action,  for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time 
be  moved  towards  what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable:  that  would  be 
to  suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedly  to  act  for  an  end  only  to  loose 
its  lanour,  for  so  it  is  to  act  tor  what  is  judged  not  attainable;  and  there* 
fore  very  great  uneasinesses  move  not  the  will,  when  they  are  judged  not 
capable  of  a  cure:  they,  in  that  case,  put  us  not  upon  endeavours.  But, 
these  set  apart,  the  most  important  ana  urgent  uneasiness  we  at  that  time 
feel,  is  that  whiph  ordinarily  determines  the  will  successively  in  that  train 
of  voluntary  aetions  which  make  .up  our  lives.  The  greatest  present  un- 
easiness is  the  spur  to  action  that  is  constantly  felt,  and  for  the  most  part 
determines  the  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next  action.  For  this  we  must 
carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  an4  only  object  of  the  will  is  some 
action  of  ours,  and  nothing  else :  ib^"  we  produce  nothing  by  our  willing  it  but 
some  action  in  our  power,  it  is  there  the  will  terminates,  and  reaches  no 
fiurther. 

Sbct.  41.  All  desire  hapfdness. — ^If  it  be  &rther  asked  what  it  is  moves 
desire  ?  I  answer,  happiness,  and  that  alone.  Happiness  and  misery  are 
the  names  of  two  extremes,  the  utmost  bounds  whereof  we  know  not;  it 
is  what  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  But  of  some  degrees  of  both  we  have  very 
lively  impressions,  made  by  several  instances  of  delight  and  joy  on  the  one 
side,  and  torment  and  sorrow  on  the  other ;  which,  for  shortness  sake,  I 
shall  comprehend  under  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  there  being  plea- 
sure and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body :  **  with  him  is  fulness  of 
joy,  and  pleasure  for  evermore."  Or,  to  speak  truly,  they  are  all  of  the 
mmd;  though  some  have  their  rise  in  the  mind  from  thought,  others  in  the 
bodv  from  certain  modifications  of  motion. 

Sect.  42.  HappinesSf  what.  Happiness,  then,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the 
utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of^  and  misery  the  utmost  pain :  and  the 
lowest  degree^of  what  can  be  called  happiness  is  so  much  ease  from  all  pain, 
and  so  much  present  pleasure,  as  without  which  any  one  cannot  be  content. 
Now  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the  operation  of 
certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  our  bodies,  and  in  different  de- 
grees, therefore  what  has  an  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we 
call  good,  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for  no  other 
reason  but  for  its  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  and  pain  in  us,  wherein 
consists  our  happiness  and  misery.  Farther,  though  what  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce any  degree  of  pleasure  be  in  itself  good,  and  what  is  apt  to  produce 
any  degree  of  pain  be  evil,  yet  it  oflen  happens  that  we  do  not  call  it  so 
when  it  comes  in  competition  with  a  greater  of  its  sort ;  because  when  they 
come  in  competition,  the  degrees  also  of  pleasure  and  pain  have  justly  a 
preference.  So  that  if  we  will  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil, 
we  shall  find  it  lies  roucb  in  comparison :  for  the  cause  of  every  less  de- 
gree ^f  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of 
good  vid  vice  versa. 
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Sect  43.  What  good  is  desired,  what  not. — ^Though  this  be  that  which 
ts  called  good  and  evil,  and  all  good  be  the  proper  object  of  desire  in  gene- 
ral, yet  an  good,  even  ^een,  and  confessed  to  be  so,  does  not  necessarily 
move  every  particular  man's  desire,  but  only  that  part,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  considered  and  taken  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  his  happiness.  All 
other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearance,  excites  not  a  man's 
desires,  who  looks  not  on  it  to  make  a  part  of  that  happiness  wherewith 
he,  in  his  present  thoughts,  can  satisfy  himself.  Happiness,  under  this 
view,  every  one  constantly  pursues,  and  desires  what  makes  any  part  of 
it :  other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon  without  de- 
sire, pass  by,  and  be  content  without.  There  is  nobody,  I  think,  so  senseless 
as  to  deny  that  there  is  pleasure  in  knowledge :  and  for  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  they  have  too  many  followers  to  let  it  be  questioned  whether  men 
are  taken  with  them  or  no.  Now  let  one  man  place  his  satisfaction  in  sen- 
sual pleasures,  another  in  the  delight  of  knowledge :  thou^  each  of  them 
cannot  but  confess-  there  is  great  pleasure  in  what  the  other  pursues,  yet 
neither  of  them  making  the  other's  delight  a  part  of  his  happiness,  their 
desires  are  not  moved,  but  each  is  satisfied  without  what  the  other  enjoys, 
and  BO  his  will  is  not  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  But  yet  as  soon  as 
the  studious  man's  hunger  and  thirst  make  him  uneasy,  he,  whose  will  was 
never  determined  to  any  pursuit  of  good  cheer,  poignant  sauces,  delicious 
wines,  by  the  pleasant  taste  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by  the  uneasiness  of 
huneer  and  thirst,  presently  determined  to  eating  and  drinking,  though 
possibly  with  OTeat  mdifferency,  what  wholesome  food  comes  in  his  way. 
And  on  the  other  side,  the  epicure  buckles  to  study  when  shame,  or  the 
desire  to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress,  shall  make  him  uneasy  in  the 
want  of  any  sort  of  knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  soever  men  are  in  ear- 
nest, and  constant  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  yet  they  may  have  a  clear  view 
of  ^od,  great  and  confessed  good,  without  bein^  concerned  for  it,  or  moved 
by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  happiness  without  it.  Though 
as  to  pain,  that  they  are  always  concerned  for;  they  can  feel  no  uneasiness 
without  being  moved.  And  therefore  being  uneasy  in  the  want  of 
whatever  is  judged  necessary  to  their  happiness,  as  soon  as  any  good  ap- 
pears to  make  a  part  of  their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  de- 
sire it. 

Sect.  44.  "Why  the  greatest  good  is  not  always  desired.— This,  I 
think,  any  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  that  the  greater  visible 
^od  does  not  always  raise  men's  desires  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
it  appears  and  is  acknowledged  to  have  ;  though  every  little  trouble  moves 
us,  and  sets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  reason  whereof  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  our  happiness  and  misery  itself.  All  present  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  present  misery :  but  all  absent  good 
does  not  at  any  time  make  a  necessary  part  of  our  present  happiness, 
nor  the  absence  of  it  make  a  part  of  our  misery.  If  it  did,  we  should 
be  constantly  and  infinitely  miserable ;  there  being  infinite  degrees  of 
happiness  which  are  not  in  our  possession.  All  uneasiness  thererore  bein^^ 
removed,  a  moderate  portion  of  good  serves  at  present  to  content  men ; 
and  some  few  degrees  of  pleasure,  in  a  succession  of  ordinary  enjoyments, 
make  up  a  happiness  wherein  they  can  be  satisfied.  If  this  were  not  so, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  those  indifferent  and  visible  trifling  actions,  to 
which  our  wills  are  so  oflen  determined,  and  wherein  we  voluntarily  waste 
so  much  of  our  lives ;  which  remissness  could  by  no  means  consist  with  a 
constant  determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent  good. 
That  this  is  so,  I  think  few  people  need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced. 
And  indeed  in  this  life  there  are  not  many  whose  happiness  reaches  so  far  as 
to  afford  them  a  constant  train  of  moderate  mean  pleasures  without  any 
mixture  of  uneasiness ;  and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  stay  here  for  ever: 
though  they  cann  t  deny,  but  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  state  of 
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eternal  durable  joys  aHer  this  life,  far  surpassing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be 
fuund  here.  Nay,  they  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  more  possible  than  the 
attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  honour,  riches,  or  pleasure 
which  they  pursue,  and  for  which  they  neglect  that  eternal  state :  but  yet 
in  full  view  of  this  difference,  satisHed  of  the  possibility  of  a  perfect,  secure 
and  lasting  happiness  in  a  future  state,  and  under  a  clear  conviction  that 
it  is  not  to  be  had  here,  whilst  they  bound  their  happiness  within  some 
little  enjoyment  or  aim  of  this  life,  and  exclude  the  joys  of  heaven  from 
making  any  necessary  part  of  it,  their  desires  are  not  moved  by  this  great- 
er apparent  good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any  action  or  endeavour 
for  its  attainment. 

Sect.  45.  Why  not  being  desired,  it  moves  not  the  toiU. — The  ordi- 
nary necessities  of  our  lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  uneasiness 
of  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  weariness  of  labour,  and  sleepiness,  in  their 
constant  returns,  &>c.  To  which  if,  besides  accidental  harms,  we  add  the 
fantastical  uneasiness  (as  itch  after  honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.)  which 
acquired  habits  by  fashion,  example,  and  education,  have  settled  in  us,  and 
a  thousand  other  irregular  desires,  which  custom  has  made  natural  to  us ; 
we  shall  find,  that  a  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  these  un- 
easinesses, as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  remoter  absent  good. 
We  are  seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough  from  the  solicitation  of  our  natu- 
ral or  adopted  desires,  but  a  constant  succession'  of  uneasinesses  out  of 
that  stock,  which  natural  wants  or  ac(juired  habits  have  heaped  up,  take 
the  will  in  their  turns  :  and  no  sooner  is  one  action  despatched,  which  by 
such  a  determination  of  the  will  we  are  set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness 
is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.  For  the  removing  of  the  pains  we  feel,  and  are 
at  present  pressed  with,  being  the  getting  out  of  misery,  and  consequently 
'the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  happiness,  absent  good,  though  thought 
on,  confessed,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not  makiuj?  any  part  of  this  un- 
happiness  in  its  absence,  is  jostled  out  to  make  way  ror  the  removal  of  those 
uneasinesses  we  feel ;  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  brought  it 
nearer  to  our  mind,  given  some  relish  of  it,  and  raised  in  us  some  desire : 
which  then  beginning  to  make  a  part  of  our  present  uneasiness,  stands  upon 
fair  terms  with  the  rest  to  be  satisfied :  and  so,  according  to  its  greatness 
and  pressure,  comes  in  its  turn  to  determine  the  will. 

Sect.  46.  Due  consideration  raises  desire, — And  thus,  by  a  due  con- 
sideration, and  examining  any  ^od  proposed,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
raise  our  desires  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  good,  whereby  in 
its  turn  and  place  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will  and  be  pursued.    For 

food,  though  appearing,  and  allowed  ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised 
esires  in  our  minds,  and  thereby  made  us  uneasy  in  its  want,  it  reaches 
not  our  wills ;  we  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity ;  our  wills  being 
under  the  determination  only  of  those  uneasinesses  which  are  present  to 
us,  which  (whilst  we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  ^ve  the  will  its  next  determination ;  the  balancing,  when  there  is  anj 
in  Uie  mind,  being  only  which  desires  shall  be  next  satisfied,  which  uneasi. 
ness  first  removed.  Whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  long  as  any 
uneasiness,  any  desire  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room  tor  good, 
barely  as  such,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  aU  to  determine  it.  Because,  as 
has  been  said,  the  first  step  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness  being  to  get 
wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  misery,  and  to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  will 
can  be  at  leisure  for  nothing  else,  till  every  uneasiness  we  feel  be  perfectly 
removed;  which,  in  the  multitude  of  wants  and  desires  we  are  beset  with 
in  this  im]>erfect  state,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever  freed  from  in  this  world. 
Sbct.  47.  The  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  on  any  desire  make$ 
way  for  consideration. — There  bein^  in  us  a  great  many  uneasinesses  al- 
ways soliciting  and  ready  to  determine  the  will,  it  is  natirral,  as  I  have 
■aid,  that  the  greated  and  mor^  pressing  should  determine  the  will  to  the 
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oext  action ;  and  bo  it  does  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always*  For  the 
\iind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  in  experience,  a  power  to  suspena 
the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  any  of  its  disires,  and  so  all,  one  after  an* 
oriier,  is  at  liberty  to  consider  the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  sides, 
and  weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man  has ;  and  from 
che  not  using  of  it  right  comes  all  that  variety  of  mistakes,  errors,  and  ftultb 
which  we  run  into  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  hap- 
piness :  whilst  we  precipitate  th^  determination  of  our  wills,  and  engage 
too  soon  before  due  examination.  To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  sus- 
pend the  prosecution  of  this  or  that  desire,  pa  every  one  daily  may  experi- 
ment in  himself.  This  seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  liberty;  in  this  seems 
to  consist  that  which  is  (as  I, think  improperly)  called  free-will.  For  dur- 
ing this  suspension  of  any  desire,  berore  the  will  be  determined  to  action, 
and  the  action  (which  follows,  that  determination)  done,  we  have  opportu- 
nity to  examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do :  and  when,  upon  due  examination,  we  have  judged,  we  have  done  our 
duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  pursuit  of  our  nappiness;^  and  it  is 
not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature  to  desire,  will  and  act  according 
to  the  last  result  of  a  fair  examination. 

Sbct.  48.  To  be  determined  by  cur  own  judgment^  is  no  restraint  to 
liberty. — This  is  so  far  from  heme  a  restraint  or  diminution  of  freedom, 
that  it  is  the  very  improvement  and  benefit  of  it ;  it  is  not  an  abrid^ent, 
it  is  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty ;  and  the  farther  we  are  remove  from 
such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect 
indifferency  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  jud^ent  of  the  good 
or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  so  mr  from  being  an 
advantage  and  excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  l^  as 
great  an  imperfection  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act  or  not  to  act 
till  determined  by  the  will,  would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  side.  A 
man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  rest  quiet;  he  is 
perfectly  indifferent  in  either;  and  it  would  be  an  imperfoction  in  him  if 
he  wanted  that  power,  if  he  were  deprived  of  that  indifferency.  But  it 
would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  he  had  the  same  indifferency  whether 
he  would  prefer  the  lifting  up  his  hand,  or  its  remaining  in  rest,  when  it 
would  save  his  head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming:  it  is  as  much  a 
perfection  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  preferring,  should  be  determined  by 
good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  should  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and 
the  more  certain  such  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the  nerfection.  Nay* 
were  we  determined  by  any  thing  but  the  last  result  or  our  own  min<u, 
judging  of  the  ffood  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not  free ;  the  very  end 
of  our  freedom l>eing,  that  we  may  attain  the  good  we  choose.  And  Uiere- 
fore  every  man  is  put  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  to  be  determined  in  willing  bv  his  own  thought  and  judgment 
what  is  best  for  him  to  do :  else  he  would  be  under  the  determination  ot 
some  other  than  hiihsolf,  which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a 
man's  will,  in  every  dorermination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say, 
that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  time 
that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  bis  present  thoughts 
before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it 
before  any  other;  unless  he  can  have  and  not  have  it;  will  and  not  will  it, 
at  the  same  time ;  a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted. 

Scot.  49.  The  freest  agents  are  so  determined, — If  we  look  upon  those 
superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happiness,  we  shall  have  rea- 
son  Co  judge  that  they  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice  of  good 
than  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  they  are  less  happy  or  less 
free  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  for  such  poor  finite  creatures  as  we 
are  to  pronounce  what  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  could  do,  I  think  we 
might  say,  that  God  himself  cannot  choose  what  is  not  good ;  the  freedom 
of  the  Aunigfaty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  best. 
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8bot.  4M).  a  eimstani  ieiermmaiion  to  a  purntit  of  happmess  no 
mhridgmetU  of  liberty. — Bui  to  give  a  tight  view  of  this  miBtaken  part  of 
liberty,  let  me  aak,  "  would  any  one  be  a  ebang;eling,  because  he  is  less 
determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a  wise  man  1  '  lb  it  worth  the  name 
of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to  play  the  fbol  and  draw  shame  and  misery  up- 
on a  man^B  self?"  If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to 
want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judgment,  which  keeps  ns  from 
choosingf  or  dcin|f  the  worae,  be  liberty,  true  iibertv,  madmen  and  fools  are 
the  only  freemen:  but  yet,  i  think,  aobody  would  choose  to  be  mad  for  tiie 
sake  of  such  liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already.  The  constant  desire  of 
happiness,  and  the  constraint  it  put«  upon  us  to  act  for  it,  nobody,  I  think, 
accounts  an  abridjnnent  of  liberty,  or  >iit  least  an  abridgment  of  lifaerty  to  be 
complained  of.  uod  Almighty  Inmself  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  hap* 
py ;  and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is  so^  the  nearer  is  its  approach  to 
mfinite  perfection  and  happiness.  That  in  this  stale  of  ignorance  we  short* 
sighted  creatures  might  not  mistake  tree  felicity,  we  are  endowed  with  a 
power  to  suspend  any  particnlar  desire,  and  keep  it  from  determining  the 
will,  and  engaging  us  in  action.  This  is  standhig  stiH,  where  we  are  not 
sufficiently  assured  of  the  wa^ :  ezaminalion  is  consulting  a  ffuide.  The 
determination  of  the  will  upon  inquiry  is  following  the  direction  of  that  guide : 
and  he  that  has  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  such  determina- 
tion  directs,  is  a  free  agent;  such  determination  ahnajzes  not  that  power 
wherein  liberty  oonsists.  He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  pri« 
son  doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  because  he  may  eiuier 
00  or  stay,  as  be  best  hkes :  though  his  preference  be  determined  to  stay,  by 
me  darknera  of  the  night,  or  ilhiess  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodghig. 
He  ceases  not  to  be  free,  tiioug^  the  desire  of  some  convenience  to  be  hiul 
there  absohitelydetamines  his  preference,  and  makes  him  stay  in  his  prison. 

Sect.  51.  The  neceswiiy  of  pursuing  true  hajppiness  the  foundation  of 
Uberty.'^AM  therefore  the  highest  perfection  of  intellectual  nature  lies  in  a 
carefiu  and  constant  pursuit  of  true  and  solid  happiness,  so  the  care  of  our- 
selves,  that  we  mistake  not  imaginary  for  real  happiness,  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  our  liberty.  The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  en  unalterable 
pursuit  of  hi^iness  in  general,  which  is  our  greatest  good,  and  which,  as 
such,  our  desires  always  foUow,  the  more  are  we  free  from  any  necessary 
determination  of  our  will  to  any  particular  action,  and  from  a  necessary 
compliance  with  our  desire,  set  upon  any  particular  and  then  appearing 
preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined  whether  it  has  a  tendency  to, 
or  be  inconsistent  with,  our  real  hapinness :  and  therefore  till  we  are  so 
much  informed  upon  this  inquiry  ss  the  wei^t  of  the  matter  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  demands,  we  are,  by  the  necessity  of  preferring  and  pursuinff 
true  happiness  as  ourgteatest  good,  obliged  to  suspend  the  satisfaction  of 
our  desires  in  particular  cases. 

Scot.  52.  7^  reason  ofii.-^ThaM  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  liberty 
of  intellectual  bein^,  in  their  constant  endeavours  after,  and  a  steady  pro* 
seeution  of  true  fehcity,  that  they  can  suspend  this  prosecution  in  particu- 
lar cases,  till  they  had  looked  before  them,  and  informed  themselves  whdther 
that  particular  thinff,  which  is  tiien  proposed  or  desired,  lie  in  the  way  to 
their  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part  of  that  which  is  their  greatest  good; 
for  the  inclination  and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  luippinees  is  an  obliga- 
tion and  motive  to  them  to  take  care  not  to  mistake  or  miss  it:  and  so  ne-- 
cessarily  puts  them  upon  caution,  deliberation,  and  wariness,  in  the  direc- 
lion  of  their  particular  actions,  which  are  the  means  to  obtain  it.  What- 
eifet  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of  real  bliss,  the  same  necessity 
with  the  stme  force  establishes  suspense,  deliberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each 
■uccessive  desire,  whether  the  satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
true  happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it.  This,  as  seems  to  me,  is  the 
great  privilege  of  finite  intellectual  beings ;  and  I  desire  it  may  be  well  con- 
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sidered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and  eteicise  of  all  the  liberty  men  have, 
are  capable  of,  oi;  can  be  usefiil  to  them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn 
of  their  actions,  does  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  suspend  their  desires, 
and  stop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to  any  action,  till  they  have 
duly  and  fiiirly  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  it,  as  &r  §brth  as  the  weight 
of  the  thing  requires.  This  we  are  able  to  do;  and  when  we  have  done  it. 
we  have  done  bur  duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  indeed  all  tha^ 
needs.  For  since  the  will  supposes  knowledge  to  goide  its  choice,  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  undetermined  till  we  have  examined 
the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  desire,  what  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a 
chain  of  consequences  linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  last  de- 
termination of  the  judgment ;  which,  whether  it  shall  be  upon  a  hasty  and 
precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature  eyaipination,  is  in  our  power : 
experience  showing  us,  that  in  most  cases  we  are  able  to  suspend  the  pre- 
sent satisfaction  of  any  desire* 

Sect.  "bS.  Oovemment  of  our  passions  the  right  improvement  of  liberty, 
— ^But  if  any  extreme  disturbance  (as  sometimes  it  happens)  possesses  our 
whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack,  an  impetuous  uneasiness,  as  of 
love,  anger,  or  any  other  violent  passion,  running  away  with  us,  allows  us 
not  the  liberty  of  thought,  and  we  are  not  masters  enough  of  our  own  minds 
to  consider  thoroughly  and  examine  fairly ;  God,  who  knows  our  frailty, 
pities  our  weakness,  and  requires  of  us  no  more  than  we^are  able  to  do,  and 
sees  what  was  and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind  and 
merciful  father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too  hasty  compliance  with  our 
desires,  the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our  passions,  so  that  our  under  • 
standings  may  be  free  to  examine,  and  reason  unbiassed  .gives  its  judgment^ 
being  that  whereon  a  riffht  direction  of  our  conduct  to  true  happiness  de- 
pend ;  it  is  in  this  we  should  employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In 
this  we  should  take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds  to  the  true  intrinsic 
good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not  permit  an  allowed  or  supposed  possi- 
ble great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  without  leaving  any 
relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there,  till,  by  a  due  consideration  of  its  true  worth, 
we  have  formed  appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  ourselves 
uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it.  And  how  much  this 
is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making  resolutions  to  himself  such  as  he  may 
keep,  is  easy  for  evexy  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern 
his  passions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and  canying  him  into  ac- 
tion ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince,  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do  alone, 
or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  he  will. 

Sect.  54.  How  men  come  to  pursue  different  courses. — From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though 
all  men  desire  happiness,  yet  their  wills  carry  them  so  contrarily,  and  yet 
consequently  some  of  them  do  what  is  evil.  And  to  this  1  say,  that  the  va^ 
rious  and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in  the  world  do  not  argue  that 
they  do  not  all  pursue  good :  but  that  the  same  thing  is  not  good  to  every 
man  alike.  This  varietyof  pursuits  shows  that  every  one  does  not  place  his 
happiness  in  the  same  thing,  or  choose  the  same  way  to  it.  Were  all 
the  concerns  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  foIlowe<i  study  and 
knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunting;  why  one  chose  luxury  and 
debauchery,  and  another  sobriety  and  riches,  would  not  be,  because  every  one 
of  these  did  not  aim  at  his  own  happiness,  but  because  their  happiness  was 
placed  in  different  things.  And  therefore  it  was  a  right  answer  of  the  phy- 
sician to  his  patient  that  had  sore  eyes:  if  you  have  more  pleasure  in  the  taste 
of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your  sight,  wine  is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleasure 
ofseeing  be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught. 

»Seot.  55.  The  mind  has  a  difiTercnt  relish,  as  well  as  the  palate;  and  you 
will  as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  delight  all  men  with  riches  or  giory  (which 
yet  some  men  place  their  happiness  in)  as  you  would  to  jsaLisfV  all  men's 
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hunger  with  cheese  or  lobeters :  which  though  very  agreeable  and  delicious 
fare  to  Bome,  are  to  others  extremely  nauseous  and  ofiTensive :  and  many 
people  would  with  reason  prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry  belly  to  those  dishes 
which  are  a  feast  to  others.  Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philosophers 
of  old  did  in  vain  inquire,  whether  tummutn  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  or 
bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation :  and  they  might  have  as  rea- 
sonably disputed  whether  the  best  relish  were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plums^ 
or  nuts,  and  have  divided  themselves  into  sects  upon  it.  For  as  pleasant 
tastes  depend  not  on  the  things  themselves,  but  their  agreeableness  to  this 
or  that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety ;  so  the  greatest 
happiness  consists  in  the  having  those  things  which  produce  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  in  the  absence  or  those  which  cause  any  disturbance,  any 
pain.  Now  these,  to  different  men,  are  very  different  things.  If  therefore 
men  in  this  life  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life  they  can  only  enjoy,  it  is  not 
strange  nor  unreasonable  that  they  should  seek  their  happiness  by  avoid- 
ing afi  things  that  disease  them  here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that  delight  them ; 
wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  variety  and-di&rence.  For  if  there 
be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  **  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  "  let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,  **  for  to-morrow  we  shall 
die."  This,  I  think,  may  serve  to  show  us  the  reason  why,  though  all 
men's  desires  tend  to  happiness,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the  same  ob- 
ject. Men  may  choose  different  thin^,  and  yet  all  choose  right ;  suppos- 
ing them  only  like  a  company  of  poor  msects,  whereof  some  are  bees,  de- 
lighted with  flowers  and  their  sweetness ;  others  beetles,  delighted  with 
ouier  kinds  of  viands,  which  having  enjoyed  for  a  season^  they  would  cease 
to  be,  and  exist  no  more  for  ever. 

Sect.  56.  How  men  came  to  choose  ill. — These  things,  d^y  weighed, 
will  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the  state  of  human  liberty.  Li- 
berty, it  is  plain,  consists  in  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  forbear 
doinff,  9S  we  will.  Thia  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  seeming  to  compre- 
hend only  the  actions  of  a  man  consecutive  to  volition,  it  is  mrther  inqui- 
red, "  whether  he  be  at  liberty  to  will,  or  no."  And  to  this  it  has  been 
answered,  that  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  act  of 
volition :  he  must  exert  an  act  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  proposed  is 
made  to  exist,  or  not  to  exist.  But  yet  there  is  a  case  wherein  a  man  is 
at  liberty  in  respect  of  willing,  and  that  is  the  choosing  of  a  remote  good 
as  an  end  to  be  pursued.  Here  a  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice 
from  bein^  determined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  has  ex- 
amined \v  nether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  in  itself,  and  consequences  to  make 
hin:  h&jipy,  or  no.  For  when  he  has  once  chosen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  be- 
come a  part  of  his  happiness,  it  raises  desire,  and  that  proportion- 
aoly  gives  him  uneasineFs,  which  determines  his  will,  and  sets  him  at 
work  in  pursuit  of  his  choice  on  all  occasions  that  offer.  And  here  we 
may  see  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  may  justly  incur  punishment, 
though  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the  particular  actions  that  he  wills,  he  does, 
and  necessarily  does  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.  For, 
though  his  will  be  always  determined  by  that  which  is  judged  ^ood  by  his 
understanding,  yet  it  excuses  him  not :  because,  by  a  too  hasty  choice  of  his 
own  making,  he  has  imposed  on  himself  wronff  measures  of  good  and 
evil ;  which,  however  false  and  faUacious,  have  the  same  influence  on  ail 
his  future  conduct  as  if  they  were  true  and  right.  He  has  viti^ited  his 
own  palate,  and  must  be  answerable  to  himself  for  the  si'^kness  and  death 
that  follows  from  it.  The  eternal  law  and  nature  of  things  must  not  be 
altered  to  comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice.  If  the  neerlect  or  abuse  of 
the  liberty  he  had  to  examine  what  would  really  and  truly  make  for  his 
happiness  misleads  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on  it  must  be  imputed 
to  its  own  election.  He  had  a  power  to  suspend  his  determmation :  it 
was  given  him  that  he  might  examine  and  take  care  of  his  own  happiness 
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and  look  that  he  were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge  that  it 
was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near  con- 
cernment. 

What  has  been  taid  may  aleo  discover  to  us  the  reaaon  why  men  in 
.his  worid  prefer  different  things,  and  pursue  happiness  by  contrary  courses. 
But  yet,  since  men  are  always  constant,  and  in  earnest,  in  matters  of  hap- 
piness and  misery,  the  question  still  remains,  how  men  come  often  to 
prefer  the  worse  to  the  better;  and  to  choose  that  which,  by  their  own 
confession,  has  made  them  mismUe  ? 

Sect.  57.  To  account  fbr  the  various  and  contrary  ways  men  take, 
though  ail  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  consider  whence  the  various  un- 
easinesses, that  determine  the  will  in  the  preference  of  each  voluntary 
action,  have  their  rise. 

From  bodilv  paim.^^h  Some  of  them  come  from  causes  not  in  our  power 
such  as  are  often  the  pains  of  the  body  from  want,  disease,  or  outward 
injuries,  as  the  rack,  &c.  which  when  present  and  violent,  operate  for  the 
roost  part  fbrciblv  on  the  will,  and  turn  the  courses  of  men's  lives  from 
virtue,  piety,  and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged  to  lead  to  happi- 
ness ;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  through  disuse  not  being  able,  by 
the  contemplation  of  remote  and  mture  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desires  of 
them  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  uneasiness  he  feels  in  those 
bodily  torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  steadv  in  the  choice  of  those  actions 
which  lead  to  fiiture  happiness.  A  neighbour  country  has  been  of  late  a 
tramcal  theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  instances,  if  there  needed  any, 
and  the  world  did  not  in  all  countries  and  ages  furnish  examples  enough  to 
confirm  that  received  observation,  '*  necessitas  cogrit  ad  furpta;"  and  there- 
fore there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pray,  <'  leaS  us  not  into  temptation." 

From  wrong  desires  arising  from  torong  judgment, ^^ther  uneasi- 
nesses arise  m>m  oar  desires  of  absent  good;  which  desires  always  bear 
Eroportion  to,  and  depend  on,  the  judgment  wc  make,  and  the  relish  we 
ave  of  any  absent  good :  in  both  which  we  are  apt  to  be  variously  misled, 
and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

Sect.  58.  Our  judgment  of  present  good  or  evil  always  right, — ^2.  In 
the  first  place  I  shall  consider  tne  wrong  judgments  men  make  of  future 
good  ana  evil,  whereby  their  desires  are  misled.  For,  as  to  present  hap- 
piness and  misery,  when  that  alone  comes  intq  consideration,  and  the 
consequences  are  quite  removed,  a  man  never  chooses  amiss  ;  he  knows 
what  best  pleases  him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers.  Thinn  in  their 
present  enjoyment  are  what  they  seem ;  the  apparent  and  reu  good  are, 
m  this  case,  always  the  same :  for  the  pain  or  pleasure  beinff  just  so  great, 
and  no  greater  than  it  is  felt,  the  present  good  or  evil  is  reuly  so  much  as 
it  appears.  And,  therefore,  were  every  action  of  ours  concluded  within 
itself,  and  drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  undoubtedly  never  err 
in  our  choice  of  good ;  we  should  always  infallibly  prefer  the  best.  Were 
the  pains  of  honest  industry  and  of  starving  with  hunger  and  cold,  set 
together  before  us,  nobody  would  be  in  doubt  which  to  choose :  were 
the  satisfaction  of  a  lust,  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  offered  at  once  to  any 
one's  present  possession,  he  would  not  balance  or  err  in  the  determination 
of  his  choice. 

Sect.  59.  But  since  our  voluntary  actions  carry  not  all  the  happiness 
and  misery  that  depend  on  them  along  wi^  them  in  their  present  perfor- 
mance, but  are  the  precedent  causes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they  draw 
after  them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when  tliey  themselves  are  passed  and  cease 
to  be ;  our  desires  look  beyond  our  present  enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind 
cut  to  absent  good,  accoruing  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is  of 
it  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our  happiness.  It  is  our  opinion  of  such  a 
necessity  that  ffives  it  its  attraction :  without  that  we  are  not  moved  by 
abeent  good.    For  in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  which  we  are  ac- 
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customed  to  and  sensible  of  here,  wherein  we  enjoy  hot  one  pleaBore  at 
once,  which,  when  all  nneasiness  is  away,  is,  wmlst  it  lasts,  sufficient  to 
make  us  think  ourselves  happy,  it  is  not  all  remote,  and  'even  apparent 
gi^od,  that  affects  us.  Because  the  indolency  and  enjoyment  we  have 
sufficing  for  our  present  happiness^  we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change ; 
smce  we  judge  that  we  are  happy  already^  being  content,  and  that  is 
enou^.  For  who  is  content,  is  happy.  6ut  as  soon  as  any  new  unea- 
siiioss  comes  in,  this  happiness  is  disturbed,  and  we  are  set  afresh  on  work 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Sbct.  60.  From  a  wrong  judgment  of  what  makes  a  neeee^ary  fort  of 
their  happiness.-^Thev  aptness  therefore  to  conclude  that  they  can  be  hap- 
py without  it,  is  one  great  occasion  that  men  often  are  not  raised  to  the 
desire  of  the  greatest  absent  good.  For  whilst  such  thoiu^fats  possess 
them,  the  joys  of  a  future  state  move  them  not ;  they  have  uttle  concern 
or  uneasiness  about  them ;  and  the  will,  fiee  from  the  determination  of 
such  desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions,  and  to  the  re- 
moval of  those  uneasinesses  which  it  then  fbels,  in  its  want  of  and  longings 
afler  them.  Change  but  a  man's  view  of  these  things ;  let  him  see  that 
virtue  and  religion  are  necessary  to  his  happiness,  let  him  look  into  the 
future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge, 
ready  to  '*  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  to  them  who lyy 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life ;  but  unto  every  soul  tmit  doth  evil,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish;*'  to  him,  I  say,  who  hath  a  prospect 
of  the  difierent  state  of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  attends  all  mer 
after  this  life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here,  the  measures  of  good  ani 
evil,  that  govern  his  choice,  are  mightily  changed.  For  since  nothing  of 
pleasure  and  pain  in  this  life  can  bear  any  proportion  to  the  endless  hap* 
piness,  o^  exquisite  misery,  of  an  immortal  soul  hereafter,  actions  in  his 
power  will  have  their  preference,  not  according  to  the  transient  pleasure 
or  pain  that  accompanies  or  follows  Uiemhere,l>ut  as  they  serve  to  secure 
that  perfect  durable  happiness  hereafter. 

Sect.  61»  A  more  particular  account  of  wrong  judgments* — ^Buttoac* 
count  more  particularly  for  the  misery  that  men  often  bring  on  themselves, 
notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  in  earnest  pursue  happiness,  we  must 
consider  how  things  come  to  be  represented  to  our  desires,  under  deceit- 
ftil  appearances ;  and  that  is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing  wrongly  con- 
cerning them.  To  see  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  are  the  causes  of 
wrong  judgment,  we  must  remember  that  things  are  judged  good  or  bad  in  a 
double  sense. 

First,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  but  barely  pleasure 
or  pain. 

Secondly,  But  because  not  only  present  pleasure  and  pain,  b^  that  also 
which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  consequences  to  bring  it  upon  us  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  a  proper  object  of  our  desires,  and  apt  to  move  a  creature  that 
has  foresight :  therefore  things  also  that  draw  after  them  pleasure  and  pain 
are  considered  as  good  and  evil. 

Sbct.  62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  ns,  and  makes  the  will 
often  fasten  on  the  worse  side,  lies  in  nrisreporting  upon  the  various  com- 
parisons of  these.  The  wrong  judgment  I  am  here  speaking  of,  is  not  what 
one  man  may  think  of  the  determination  of  another,  but  what  every  man 
himself  must  confess  to  be  wrong.  For  since  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground 
that  every  inteUigent  bein^  really  seeks  happiness,  which  consists  in  the 
enjo}rment  of  pleasure,  without  an^  considerable  mixture  of  uneasiness ; 
it  IS  impossible  any  one  should  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any 
bitter  ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his  power  that  would  tend  to 
his  satiHfaction,  and  the  completing  of  his  happiness,  but  onlv  by  wrong  judg- 
ment.   I  shall  not  here  speak  of  that  mistakei  ^which  is  the  consequence 
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of  invincible  error,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judgment; 
but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  every  man  himself  must  coiSess  to 
be  so. 

SfiCT.  63.  In  comparing  present  andfuture,^4£t  therefore,  as  to  present 
pleasure  and  pain,   Uie  mind,  as  has  been  said,  never  mistakes  that 
which  is  really  good  or  evil ;  that  which  is  the  greater  pleasure,  or  the 
greater  pain,  is  really  just  as  it  appears.    But  though  present  pleasure  and 
pain  show  their  difference  and  degrees  so  plainly  as  not  to  leave  room  for 
mistake,  yet  when  we  compare  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future  (which 
is  usually  the  case  in  the  most  important  determinations  of  the  will,)  we 
often  make  wrong  judgments  of  them,  taking  our  measures  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent positions  of  distance.    Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be  thought 
greater  than  those  of  a  larger  size  that  are  more  remote :  and  so  it  is  with 
pleasures  and  pains,  the  present  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  those  at  a  distance 
have  the  disadvantage  in  the  comparison.    Thus  most  men,  like  spendthrift 
heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little  in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come :  and 
so,  for  small  matters  in  possession,  part  with  greater  ones  in  reversion. 
But  that  this  is  a  wrong  iudgment  every  one  must  allow,  let  his  pleasure 
consist  in  whatever  it  will :  since  that  which  is  future  will  certainly  come 
to  be  present ;  and  then,  having  the  same  advantage  of  nearness,  will  show 
itself  in  its  full  dimensions,  and  discover  his  wilful  mistake,  who  judged  of  it 
by  unequal  measures.   Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very 
moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach  and  aching  head, 
which,  in  some  men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I  think  no- 
body,  whatever  pleasure  he  had  in  his  cups,  would,  on  these  conditions, 
ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips ;  which  yet  he  daily  swallows,  and  the  evil  side 
comes  to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in  time.     But  if 
pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessened  only  by  a  few  hours'  removal,  how 
much  more  will  it  be  so  by  a  farther  distance,  to  a  man  that  will^not  by  a 
right  iudgment  do  what  time  will,  t.  e.  bring  it  home  upon  himself,  and 
consiaer  it  as  present,  and  there  take  its  true  dimensions  !     This  is  the 
way  we  usually  impose  on  ourselves,  in  respect  of  bare  pleasure  and  pain, 
or  the  true  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery :  the  future  loses  its  just  propor- 
tion, and  what  is  present  obtains  the  preference  as  the  greater.    I  mention 
not  here  the  wrong  judgment,  whereby  the  absent  are  not  only  lessened, 
but  reduced  to  peifect  nothing ;  when  men  enjoy  what  they  can  in  present, 
and  make  sure  of  that,  concluding  amiss  that  no  evil  will  thence  follow. 
For  that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  greatness  of  future  good  and  evil,  which 
is  that  we  are  here  speaking  of,  but  in  another  sort  of  wrong  judgment, 
which  is  concerning  good  or  evil,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  the  cause  and 
procurement  of  pleasure  or  pain,  that  will  follow  from  it. 

Sect.  64.  Cause  of  this. — The  cause  of  our  judging  amiss,  when  we 
compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds.  We  cannot  well  enjoy  two 
pleasures  at  once,  much  less  any  pleasure  almost  whilst  pain  possesses 
UB.  The  present  pleasure,  if  it  be  not  very  lan^id,  and  almost  none 
at  all,  fills  our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes  up  the  whole  mind  that  it  scarce 
leaves  any  thought  of  things  absent ;  or  if,  among  our  pleasures,  there  are 
some  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  things 
at  a  distance ;  yet  we  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a  little  of 
it  extinguishes  all  our  pleasure ;  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no 
relish  of  the  sweet.  Hence  it  comes  that  at  any  rate  we  desire  to  be  rid 
of  the  present  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  absent  can  equal ; 
because,  under  the  present  pain,  we  find  not  ourselves  capable  of  any  the 
least  degree  of  happiness.  Men*s  daily  complaints  are  a  loud  proof  of  this : 
the  pain  that  any  actually  feels  is  still  of  all  other  the  worst ;  and  it  is 
with  anguish  they  cry  out,  '*  Any  rather  than  this ;  nothing  can  be  so  in- 
tolerable as  what  I  now  suffer."    And  therefore  our  whole  endeavours  %nd 
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thoughts  are  intent  to  get  rid  of  the  present  evil,  before  au  things,  as  the 
first  necessary  condition  to  our  happiness,  let  what  will  follow.  Nothing, 
as  we  passionately  think,  can  exceed,  or  almost  equal,  the  uneasiness  that 
sits  so  heavy  upon  us.  And  because  the  abstinence  ^m  a  present  plea- 
sure that  olrers  itself  is  a  pain,  nay  oftentimes  a  very  great  one,  the  desire 
being  inflamed  by  a  near  and  tempting  object,  it  is  no  wonder  that  that 
operates  after  the  same  manner  pain  does,  and  lessens  in  our  thoughts 
what  is  future ;  and  so  fbrces  us,  as  it  were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

Sect.  65.  Add  to  this,  that  absent  good,  or  which  is  the  same  thin^, 
future  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort  we  are  unacquainted  with,  seldom  is 
able  to  counterbalance  any  uneasiness,  either  of  pain  or  desire,  which  is 
present.  For  its  greatness  being  no  more  than  what  shall  be  really  tasted 
when  enjoyed,  men  are  apt  enough  to  lessen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to 
any  present  desire  ;  and  conclude  with  themselves,  that  when  it  comes  to 
trial,  it  may  possibly  not  answer  the  report  or  opinion  that  generally  passes 
of  it ;  they  having  often  found,  that  not  only  what  others  have  m^ignified, 
but  even  what  they  themselves  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  and  de- 
light at  one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another ;  and  therefore 
they  see  nothing  in  it  for  which  they  should  foreso  a  present  enjoyment. 
But  that  this  is  a  false  way  of  judging,  when  apphed  to  the  happmess  of 
another  life,  they  must  confess ;  unless  they  will  sa^,  "  €rod  cannot  make 
those  happy  he  designs  to  be  so."  For  that  being  mtended  fbr  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  must  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every  one's  wish  and  desire : 
could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  different  there,  as  they  are  here,  yet  the 
manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every  one's  palate.  Thus  much  of  the  wrong 
judgment  we  make  of  present  and  future  pleasure  and  pain,  when  they  are 
compared  together,  and  so  the  absent  considered  as  future. 

Sbgt.  66.  In  considering  consequences  of  actions, — As  to  things  good 
or  bad  in  their  consequences,  and  by  the  aptness  that  is  in  them  to  procure 
us  good  or  evil  in  the  future,  we  judge  amiss  several  ways. 

1.  When  we  judge  that  so  much  evil  does  not  really  depend  on  them, 
as  in  truth  there  does. 

2.  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  consequence  be  of  that  moment,  yet 
it  is  not  of  that  certainty  but  that  it  may  otherwise  fall  out,  or  else  by  some 
means  be  avoided,  as  by  industry,  address,  change,  repentance,  &c.  That 
these  are  wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  easy  to  show  in  every  particular,  if 
I  would  examine  them  at  large  singly :  but  I  shall  only  mention  this  in  ge- 
neral, viz.  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of  proceeding,  to  ven- 
ture a  ^eater  good  for  a  less,  upon  uncertain  guesses,  and  before  a  due  ex- 
amination be  made  proportionable  to  the  weightiness  of  the  matter,  and  the 
concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  mistake.  This,  I  think,  every  one  must 
confess,  especially  if  he  considers  the  usual  causes  of  this  wrong  judgment, 
whereof  these  following  are  some  : 

Sect.  67.  Causes  of  this. — 1 .  Ignorance  :  he  that  judges  without  mfbrm- 
ing  himself  to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himself  of  judg- 
ing amiss. 

2.  Inadvertency:  when  a  man  overlooks  even  that  which  he  does  know. 
This  is  an  affected  and  present  ignorance,  which  misleads  our  judgments 
as  much  as  the  other.  Juds^ing  is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  account,  and 
determining  on  which  side  the  odds  lie.  If  therefore  either  side  be  huddled 
up  in  naste,  and  several  of  the  sums  that  should  have  gone  into  the  reck- 
oning DC  overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipitancy  causes  as  wrong  a 
judgment  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  ignorance.  That  which  most  commonly 
causes  this  is  the  prevalency  of  some  present  pleasure  or  pain,  heightened 
by  our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most  strongly  wrought  on  by  what  is  pre- 
sent. To  check  this  precipitancy,  our  understanding  and  reason  was  given 
us,  if  we  will  rnake  a  right  use  of  it,  to  search  and  see,  and  then  judge  there- 
upon .    Without  liberty,  the  understanding  would  be  to  no  purpose :  and  with- 
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out  imdentandinif,  liberty  (if  it  could  be)  wooMmffiiiiy  nothing.  If  a  man 
sees  wtuLt  would  do  him  ffood  orharm,  what  would  make  inm  happy  or  mi«- 
erabloy  wiUiout  being  able  to  move  himself  one  step  towards  or  from  it, 
what  is  he  the  better  for  seeing  ?  And  he  that  iff  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  per- 
fect darkness,  what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  hewere  driven  up  and  down 
as  a  bubble  by  the  force  of  the  windl  The  being  acted  by  a  blind  impulse 
from  without,  or  from  within,  is  little  odds.  The  first,  therefore,  and  great 
use  of  liberty,  is  to  hinder  blind  preeipitaocy ;  the  principal  exercise  of  free* 
dom  is  to  stand  still,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and  take  a  view  of  the  con- 
sequence of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  much  as  l3ie  weight  of  the  matter 
requires.  How  much  sloth  and  negligence,  heat  and  passion,  the  preva- 
lency  of  fashion^  Or  acquired  indispositions,  do  severally  contribute  on  oc- 
casion to  these  wrong  judgments,  I  shall  not  here  farther  inquire.  I  shall 
only  add  one  other  fuse  judgment,  which  I  think  necessary  to  mention,  be- 
cause, perhaps,  it  is  little  taken  notice  of,  though  of  great  influence. 

Scot.  68.  Wronf  judgwteni  of  what  is  necesaary  to  our  Aaiiptne##.— 
All  men  desire  happiness,  that  is  past  doubt;  but,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  any  pleasure 
at  hand,  or  that  custom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  rest  satisfied  in  that ;  and 
so  being  happv,  till  some  new  desire,  by  making  them  uneasy,  distuxhs  that 
happiness,  and  shows  them  that  they  are  not  so,  they  look  no  fiulAier ;  nor 
is  the  will  determined  to  any  action,  in  pursuit  of  any  other  known  or  ap- 
parent good.  For  since  we  find  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  sorts  of  good, 
but  one  excludes  another,  we  do  not  fix  our  desires  on  every  apparent  great- 
er good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  be  necessary  to  our  happiness ;  if  we  think 
we  can  be  happy  witnout  it,  it  moves  us  not.  This  is  another  occasion  to 
men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to  be  necessary  to  their 
happiness  which  really  is  so.  This  mistake  misleads  us  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  means  to  it,  when  it  is  a  re- 
mote good :  but  which  way  ever  it  be,  either  by  placing  it  where  really 
It  rs  not,  or  by  neglecting  the  means  as  not  necessary  to  it ;  when  a  man 
m  sues  his  great  end,  happiness,  he  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right. 
1  at  which  contributes  to  this  mistake,  is  the  real  or  supposed  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  actions  which  are  the  way  to  this  end ;  it  seemin?  so  preposter. 
ous  a  thing  to  men  to  make  themselves  unhappy  in  order  to  happmess,  that 
they  do  not  easily  bring  themselves  to  it. 

Sbot.  69.  We  ean  chaws  the  agreeablene9$  or  diaagreeablenets  in 
things, — ^The  last  inquiry  therefore  concerning  this  matter  is,  "  whether 
it  be  in  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  that 
accompanies  any  sort  of  action?"  And  as  to  that,  it  is  plain  in  many 
cases  he  can.  Men  may  and  should  correct  their  palates,  and  give  relish 
to  what  either  has,  or  they  suppose  has,  none.  The  relish  of  &e  mind  is 
as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like  that  too  may  be  altered;  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot  cban^  the  displeasingness  or  indifferency 
that  is  in  actions  into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their 
power.  A  due  consideration  will  do  it  in  some  cases ;  and  practice,  applica- 
tion, and  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  where  they 
are  shown  to  be  useful  to  health,  because  of  an  indifibrency  or  disrelish  to 
them ;  reason  and  consideration  at  first  recommend,  and  begin  their  trial, 
and  use  finds  or  custom  makes  them  pleasant.  That  this  is  so  in  virtue  too 
is  very  certain.  Actions  are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  either  in  themselves, 
or  considered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more  desirable  end.  The  eating 
of  a  well-eeasoned  dish,  suited  to  a  man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind  by  the 
delight  itself  that  accompanies  the  eating,  without  reference  to  any  other 
end :  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  health  and 
strength,  (to  which  that  meat  is  subservient)  may  add  a  new  gusto,  able 
to  miDce  us  swallow  an  ill-relished  potion.   In  the  latter  of  these,  any  action 

pIcMUf  oiify  by  the  coBtemplatioB  of  the  end,  and 
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the  being 4Dore  or  less  penasded  of. its.  tendency  to  it,^  or  necessary  con- 
oezion  with  it:  but  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself  is  best  acquired  or  in- 
creased by  use  and  practice.  Trials  often  reconcile  us  to  that  which  at  a 
distance  we  looked  on  with  aversion,  and  by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a 
liking  of  what  possibly,  in  the  first  essay  displeased  us.  Habits  have 
powerful  charms,  and  put  so  strong  attractions  of  easiness  and  pleasure 
into  what  we  accustom  ourselves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at 
least  be  easy  in  the  omission  of  actions,  which  habitual  practice  has  suited. 
and  thereby  recommends  to  us.  Though  this  be  very  visible,  and  every 
one's  experience  shows  him  he  can  do  so ;  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  conduct 
of  men  towards  their  happiness,  neglected  to  a  degree,  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sibly entertained  as  a  paradox,  if  it  be  said,  that  men  can  make  things  or 
actions  more  or  less  pleasing  to  themselves;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to 
which  one  may  justly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wandering.  Fashion 
and  the  common  opinion  having  settled  wrong  notions,  and  education  and 
cnstom  ill  habits,  the  just  values  of  things  are  misplaced,  and  the  pa^ 
latesofmen  corrupted.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  rectify  these;  and  con- 
trary habits  change  our  pleasure,  and  give  a  relish  to  that  which  is  neces- 
sary or  conducive  to  our  happiness.  This  every  one  must  confess  he  can 
do;  and  when  happiness  is  lost,  and  misery  overtakes  him,  he  will  confess 
he  did  amiss  in  neglecting  it;  and  condemn  himself  for  it:  and  I  ask  every 
one,  whether  he  hiw  not  often  done  so  } 

Sect.  70.  Preference  of  vice  to  virtue  a  tnanifest  wrong  judgment.'^ 
I  shall  not  now  enlaige  any  farther  on  the  wrong  judgments  and  neglect 
of  what  is  in  their  power,  whereby  men  mislead  themselves.  This  would 
make  a  volume,  and  is  not  my  business.  But  whatever  false  notions,  or 
shameful  neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men  out  of  their  way  to 
happiness,  and  distract  them,  as  we  see,  into  so  different  courses  of  life, 
this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality,  established  upon  its  true  foundations,  can- 
not but  determine  the  choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  consider :  and  he  that 
will  not  be  so  &r  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  infinite 
happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn  hima^asuot  making  that 
use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewflurds  and  punishments  of 
another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforcements  of 
his  lawt  are  of  weight  enou^  to  determine  the  choice,  against  whatever 

eleasure  or  pain  this  life  can  show,  when  the  eternal  state  is  considered 
ut  in  its  bare  possibility,  which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of.  He  that 
will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  conse- 
qaenceof  a  good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a 
bad  one,  must  own  himself  to  judge  very  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  con- 
clude, that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliss, 
which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear  of  that 
dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  very  possible  may  overtake  the  jfuilty  ; 
or  at  best  the  terrble  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently 
so,  though  the  \nrtitous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious  con- 
tinual pleasure :  which  yet  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  otherwise,  and 
wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present  pos- 
session ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have,  I  think,  even  the  worst 
part  here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  js  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite 
misery  in  the  other,  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mis- 
takes, be  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  \iho 
can  without  madness  run  the  venture  1  Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to 
come  within  a  possibility  of  infinite  misery,  which,  if  he  miss,  there  is  vet 
nothing  to  be  got  by  the  hazard  ?  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober 
man  ventures  nothing  against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expecta- 
tion comes  to  pass.  If  tne  good  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy ; 
if  he  mistakes,  he  is  not  miserable ;  he  feels  nothing.  Qn  the  other 
•ide,  if  the  wicked  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is 
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infinitely  miserable.  Must  it  not  be  a  most  manifest  wron?  judgment  that 
does  not  presently  see  to  which  side,  in  this  case,  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  1  I  have  forborne  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
a  future  state,  designing  here  to  show  the  wrong  judgment  that  any  one 
'must  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  principles,  laid  how  he  pleases,  who 
prefers  the  short  pleasures  of  a  vicious  life  upon  any  consideration,  whilst 
he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 
Sect.  71.  Recapitulation. — To  conclude  this  inquiry  into  human  liberty, 
which,  as  it  stood  before,  I  myself  from  the  beginning  fearing,  and  a  very 
judicious  friend  of  mine,  since  the  publication,  suspecting  to  have  some 
mistake  in  it,  though  he  could  not  particularly  show  it  me,  I  was  put 
upon  a  stricter  review  of  this  chapter;  wherein  lighting  upon  a  very  easy 
and  scarce  observable  slip  I  had  made,  in  putting  one  seemingly  indi& 
ferent  word  for  another,  that  discovery  opened  to  me  this  present  view, 
which  here,  in  this  second  edition,  I  submit  to  the  learned  world,  and  which 
in  short  is  this  :  "  Liberty  is  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  the 
mind  directs."  A  power  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  to  motion  or 
rest  in  particular  instances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will.  That  which 
in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions  determines  the  will  to  any  change  of 
operation,  is  some  present  uneasiness ;  which  is,  or  at  least  is  always  ac- 
companied with,  that  of  desire.  Desire  is  always  moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it; 
because  a  total  freedom  from  pain  always  makes  a  necessary  part  of  our 
happiness :  but  every  ^od,  nay,  every  greater  goo j,  does  not  constantly 
move  desire,  because  it  may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make,  any 
necessary  part  of  our  happiness:  for  all  that  we  desire  is  only  to  be  happy. 
But  though  this  general  desire  of  happiness  operates  constantly  and  inva> 
riably,  yet  the  satisfaction  of  any  particular  desire  can  be  suspended  from 
determining  the  will  to  any  subservient  action  till  we  have  maturely  ex- 
amined, whether  the  particular  apparent  good,  which  we  then  desire, 
makes  a  part  of  our  real  happiness,  or  be  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  it. 
The  result  of  our  judgment  upon  that  examination  is  what  ultimately  de- 
termines the  man,  who  could  not  be  free  if  his  will  were  determined  by 
any  thing  but  his  own  desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  I  know  that 
liberty  by  some  is  placed  in  an  indiflferency  of  the  man  antecedent  to  the 
determination  of  his  will.  I  wish  they,  who  lay  so  mucji  stress  on'such  an 
antecedent  indifferency,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly,  whether  this 
supposed  indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought  an<i  judgment  of 
the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  decree  of  the  will.  For  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  state  it  between  them ;  t.  e.  immediately  after  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding,  and  before  the  determination  of  the  will,  because  the  de- 
termination of  the  will  immediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  understand- 
ing: and  to  place  liberty  in  an  mdiflFerency,  antecedent  to  the  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  seems  to  me  to  place  liber^  in  a  state 
of  darkness,  wherein  we  can  neither  see  nor  say  any  thing  of  it;  at  l»*aBt 
it  places  it  in  a  subject  incapable  of  it,  no  agent  being  allowed  capable  of 
liberty  but  in  consequence  of  thought  and  judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about 
phrases,  and  therefore  consent  to  say,  with  those  that  love  to  speak  so,  that 
liberty  is  placed  in  indiflferency ;  but  it  is  an  indifferency  which  remains 
after  the  judgment  of  the  understanding;  yea,  even  after  the  determination 
of  the  will:  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of  the  man  (for  after  he  has 
once  judged  which  is  best,  viz.  to  do  or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indif- 
ferent,) but  an  indifferency  of  the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which, 
remaining  equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating,  after,  as  before, 
the  decree  of  the  will,  are  in  a  state  which,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  called 
indifferency ;  and  as  far  as  this  indifferency  reaches,  a  man  is  free,  and  no 
farther :  v.  g.l  have  the  ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  rest ;  that 
operative  power  is  indifferent  to  move,  or  not  to  move  my  hand :  I  ara 
then  in  that  respect  perfectly  free.    My  will  determines  that  operative 
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power  to  rest,  I  am  yet  free,  because  the  indifferency  of  that  my  ope. 
rative  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  still  remains  ;  the  power  of  movmg  my 
hand  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  detennination  of  my  will,  which  at  pre- 
sent orders  rest ;  the  indiffbrency  of  that  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  is  just  as 
it  was  before,  as  will  appear,  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the 
contrary.  But  if  during  the  rest  of  my  band  it  be  seized  by  a  sudden  palsy, 
the  indifferency  of  that  oi>erative  power  is  gone ;  and  with  it  my  liberty ; 
I  have  no  longer  freedom  in  that  respect,  but  am  under*  a  necessity  of  let- 
ting my  hand  rest.  On  the  other  side,  if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a 
convulsion,  the  indifferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away  by  that 
motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  case  is  lost :  for  I  am  under  a  necessity  of 
having  my  hand  move.  I  have  added  this  to  show  in  what  sort  of  in- 
differency  liberty  seems  to  me  to  consist,  and  not  in  any  other,  reiil  or 
imaginary. 

Sect.  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  liberty 
are  of  so  great  importance,  that  1  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  digression, 
which  my  attempt  to  explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  ideds  of  will,  volition, 
liberty,  and  necessity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came  naturally  in  my  way. 
In  a  former  edition  of  this  treatise  I  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  con- 
ceming  them,  according  to  the  light  I  then  had :  and  now,  as  a  lover  of 
trath,  and  not  a  worshipper  of  my  own  doctrines,  I  own  some  change  of 
my  opinion,  which  I  think  I  have  discovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  first 
writ,  I  with  an  unbiassed  indifferency  followed  truth,  whither  I  thought  she* 
led  me.    But  neither  being  so  vain  as  to  fancy  infallibility,  nor  so  disin- 

fsnuous  as  to  dissemble  my  mistakes  for  fear  of  blemishing  my  reputation,, 
have,  with  the  same  sincere  design  fbr  truth  only,  not  been  ashamed  to* 
publish  what  a  severer  inquiry  has  sugjg^ed.  It  Lb  not  impossible  but  that 
some  may  think  my  former  notions  right,  and  some  (as  I  have  already 
found)  these  latter,  and  some  neither.  I  shall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this 
variety  in  men's  opinions;  hnpartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverted' 
points  being  so  rare,  and  exact  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  so  very  easv, 
especially  u  of  any  length.  And  therefore  I  should  think  myself  not  a  little 
beholden  to  any  one,  who  would  upon  these,  or  any  other  grounds, 
fairly  clear  this  subject  of  liberty  from  any  difficulties  that  may  yet* 
remain. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our  purpose,  and  help. 
to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about  power,  if  we  make  our  thoughts  take 
a  httle  more  exact  survey  of  action.  I  have  said  above,  that  we  have  ideas 
but  of  two  sorts  of  action,  viz.  motion  and  thinking.  These,  in  truth, 
though  caUed  and  counted  actions,  yet,  if  nearly  considered,  will  not  be 
found  to  be  alwavs  perfectly  so.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are  instan- 
ces  of  both  kinos,  which,  upon  due  consideration,  will  be  found  rather 
passions  than  actions,  and  consequently  so  far  the  effects  barely  of  passive - 
powers  in  those  sul^ects,  which  yet  on  their  accounts  are  thought  agents. 
For  in  these  instances,  the  substance  that  has  motion  or  thought  receives 
the  impression,  where  it  is  put  into  that  action  purely  from  without,  and 
so  acts  merely  by  the  capacity  it  has  to  receive  such  an  impression  from 
some  external  a^nt;  and  such  a  power  is  not  properly  an  active  power, 
but  a  mere  passive  capacity  in  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  substance  or 
agent  puts  itself  into  action  by  its  own  power,  and  this  is  properly  active- 
power.  Whatsoever  modification  a  substance  has,  whereby  it  produces 
any  effect,  that  is  called  action  :  v.  ^.  a  solid  substance  by  motion  operates 
on  or  altera  the  sensible  ideas  of  another  substance,  and  therefore  this  modi- 
fication of  motion  we  call  action.  But  yet  this  motion  in  that  solid  substance' 
is,  when  rightly  considered,  but  a  passion,  if  it  received  it  only  from  some  ex- 
ternal agent.  So  that  the  active  power  of  motion  is  in  no  substance  which 
cannot  begin  motion  in  itself,  or  in  another  substance,  when  at  rest.  So 
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likewise  in  thinking,  a  power  to  receive  ideas  or  thoughts,  from  the  opera 
tion  of  an^  external  sviwtance,  is  called  a  power  of  thinking:,  but  this  if 
but  a  passive  power,  or  capacity.  But  to  be  able  to  bring  into  view  ideas 
out  of  sight  at  one's  own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks 
tit,  this  is  an  active  power.  This  reflection  may  be  of  some  use  to  pre- 
serve us  jfrora  mistakes  about  powers  and  actions,  which  ^mmar  and  the 
common  firame  of  languages  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into;  since  what  is  sig- 
nified by  verbs  that  grammarians  call  active,  does  not  always  signify  ac- 
tion :  V.  g,  this  proposition,  I  see  the  moon,  or  a  star,  or  I  feel  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  thousb  expressed  by  a  verb  active,  does  not  signify  any  action  in 
ine,  whereby  I  operate  on  those  substances;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas 
of  light,  roundness,  and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely  passive, 
and  cannot  in  that  position  of  my  eyes  or  body  avoid  receiving  them.  But 
when  I  turn  my  eyes  another  way,  orremovemybody  outof  me  sunbeams, 
I  am  properly  active,  because  of  my  own  choice,  by  a  power  within  my- 
self, I  put  myself  into  that  motion.  Such  an  action  is  the  product  of  active 
power. 

Sect.  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  ori- 
ginal ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are 
made  up ;  which  if  I  would  consider  as  a  philosopher,  and  examine  on  what 
causes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be 
reduced  to  these  very  few  primary  and  original  ones,  viz.  extension,  solidi- 
'^,  mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved,  which  by  our  senses  we  receive 
from  body;  perceptivity,  or  the  power  of  perception  or  thinking:  motivity, 
or  the  power  of  moving;  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  our  minds. 
I  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  these  two  new  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  mistaken  in  the  use  of  those  which  are  equivocal.  To  which  if  we 
add  existence,  duration,  number,— which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  the 
other, — ^we  have,  perhaps,  all  the  original  ideas,  on  which  the  rest  depend. 
For,  by  these,  1  imagine,  mi^ht  be  explained  the  nature  of  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  smells,  and  aU  other  ideas  we  have,  if  we  had  but  Acuities  acute 
enough  to  perceive  the  severallv  modified  extensions  and  motions  of  these 
minute  bodies,  which  produce  those  several  sensations  in  us.  But  my  pre- 
sent purpose  beinff  only  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of 
things,  by  those  ideas  and  appearances  which  God  has  fitted  it  to  receive 
from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  that  'knowledge,  rather  than  into 
their  causes  or  manner  of  production ;  I  shall  not,  contra^  to  the  design  of 
this  essay,  set  myself  to  inquire  philosophically  into  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  bodies,  and  the  configuration  of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the  {tower 
to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  their  sensible  qualities :  I  shall  not  enter  any 
farther  into  that  disquisition,  it  sufficing  to  my  purpose  to  observe,  that  gold 
or  safiron  has  a  power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow^  and  snow 
or  milk  the  idea  of  white,  which  we  can  only  have  by  our  sight,  without  exam- 
imng  the  texture  of  the  parts  of  those  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  mo^ 
tion  of  the  particles  which  rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  particular 
sensation :  though  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  would 
inquire  into  their  causes,  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  else  to  be  in  any 
sensible  object,  whereby  it  produces  dififerent  ideas  in  us,  but  the  different 
buik,  figure,  number,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 
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OF  MIXED  MODES. 


Scot.  1.  Mixed  modes,  what — ^Having  treated  of  simple  modes  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  and  given  several  instances  of  some  of  the  most  con. 
siderable  of  them,  to  show  what  thev  are,  and  how  we  come  hy  them, 
we  are  now  in  the  next  place  to  consider  those  we  call  mixed  modes :  such 
are  the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  obliration,  drunkenness,  a 
lie,  &c.  which  consisting  of  several  combinations  or  simple  ideas  of  diifer- 
ent  kinds,  I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more 
simple  modes,  which  consist  only  of  simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  These 
mixed  modes  being  also  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  not  looked 
upon  to  be  characteristical  marks  of  any  real  beings  that  have  a  steadv 
existence,  but  scattered  and  independent  ideas  put  together  by  the  mina, 
are  thereby  distinguishable  fh)m  tlie  complex  ideas  of  substances. 

Sbct.  2.  Made  by  the  mind. — That  the  mind,  in  respect  of  its  simple 
ideas,  is  whoDy  passive,  and  receives  them  all  from  the  existence  and  ope- 
rations of  things,  such  as  sensation  or  reflection  offers  them,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience  shows  us :  but  if  we  attentivelv 
consider  these  ideas  I  call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  shaU 
find  their  ori^nal  quite  different.  The  mind  often  exercises  an  active 
power  in  making  these  several  combinations :  fi>r  it  being  once  furnished 
with  simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  several  compositions,  and 
so  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining  whether  they  exist  so 
together  in  nature.  And  hence  I  think  it  is  that  these  ideas  ane  called 
notions,  as  if  they  had  their  original  and  constant  existence  more  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  than  in  the  reaSty  of  things:  and  to  form  such  ideas,  it 
sa£5ced  that  the  mind  puts  the  parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were 
consistent  in  the  understanding,  without  considering  whether  they  had 
any  real  being:  though  I  do  not  deny  but  several  of  them  might  be  taken 
from  observation,  and  the  existence  of  several  simple  ideas  so  combined, 
as  they  are  put  together  in  the  understanding.  For  the  man  who  first 
framed  the  iaea  of  hypocrisy  might  have  either  takto  it  at  first  from  the 
observation  of  one,  wno  made  show  of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not, 
or  else  have  framed  that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  having  any  such  pattern 
to  fashion  it  by:  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  beginning  of  languages  and 
societies  of  men,  sev^eral  of  those  complex  ideas,  which  were  consequent 
to  the  constitutions  established  among  them,  must  needs  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  men,  before  they  existed  any  where  else:  and  that  many  names 
that  stood  for  such  complex  ideas  were  in  use,  and  so  those  ideas  framed, 
before  the  combinations  they  stood  for  ever  existed. 

Sbot.  8.  Sometimes  got  by  the  explication  of  their  nam^s.^Indeed, 
now  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound  with  words  standing  for  such 
combinations,  a  usual  way  of  getting  these  complex  ideas  is  by  the  ex- 
plication of  those  terms  that  stand  for  them:  for  consisting  of  a  company 
of  simple  ideas  combined,  they  may  by  words,  standing  for  those  simple 
ideas,  be  represented  to  the  mind  of  one  who  understands  those  words, 
thou^  that  complex  combination  of  simple  ideas  were  never  offered  to  his 
mind  by  the  real  existence  of  things.  Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the 
idea  of  sacrilege  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  simple  ideas  which 
these  words  stand  for,  without  ever  seemp  either  of  them  committed. 

SscT.  4.  n^e  name  tiee  the  parte  ofmixed  modes  into  one  idea. — Every 
mixed  mode  consisting  of  many  distinct  simple  ideas,  it  seems  reasonable 
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to  inquire,  "  whence  it  has  its  unity,  and  how  such  a  precise  multitude 
comeH  to  make  but  one  idea,  since  that  combination- does  not  always  exist 
together  in  nature  V*  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an 
act  of  the  mind  combining  those  several  simple  ideas  together,  and  con- 
si  dermg  them  as  one  complex  one,  consisting  of  those  parts;  and  the  mark 
of  this  union,  or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it»  is  one  name 
given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their  names  tnat  men  commonly 
regulate  their  account  of  their  distinct  species  of  mixed  modes,  seldom 
allowing  or  considering  any  number  of  simple  ideas  to  make  one  complex 
one,  but  such  collections  as  there  be  names  •iR)r.  Thus,  though  the 
killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  nature  to  be  united  into  one  complex  idea  as 
tiie  kuling  a  man's  &ther :  yet  there  beins*  no  name  standing  precisely  for 
the  one,  as  there  is  the  name  of  parricide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not 
taken  for  a  particular  complex  idea,  nor  a  distinct  species  ofactionsfiromthat 
of  killing  a  young  man,  or  any  other  man. 

Sect.  5.  T?^e  cause  of  making  mixed  modes. — ^If  we  should  inquire  a  little 
farther,  to  see  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make  several  combinations 
of  dimple  ideas  into  distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  settled  modes,  and  neglect  others 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  themselves  have  as  much  aptness  to  be  com 
bined  and  make  distinct  ideas,  we  shall  find  the  reason  of  it  to  be  the  end  of 
language ;  which  being  to  mark  or  communicate  men*s  thoughts  to  one 
another  with  all  the  despatch  that  may  be,  they  usually  made  such  collec- 
tions of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to  them,  as  they  have 
fi-equent  use  of  in  their  way  of  living  and  conversation,  leaving  others, 
which  they  have  but  seldom  an  occasion  to  mention,  loose  ana  without 
names  to  tie  them  together;  they  rather  choosing  to  enumerate  (when 
they  have  need)  such  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by  the  particular  names 
tliat  stand  for  them,  than  to  trouble  their  memories  by  multiplying  of  complex 
ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they  seldom  or  never  have  any  occasion 
to  make  use  of. 

Sect.  6.  Why  words  in  one  language  have  none  answering  m  another. 
— ^This  shows  us  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  are  in  every  language 
many  particular  words  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  one  smgle  word 
of  another.  For  the  several  fashions,  customs,  and  manners  of  ojke  nation, 
making  several  combinations  of  ideas  familiar  and  necessary  in  one,  which 
another  people  have  had  never  any  occasion  to  make,  or  perhaps  so  much 
as  taken  notice  of;  names  come  of  course  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid 
lon^  periphrases  in  things  of  daily  conversation,  and  so  they  become  so  many 
distmct  complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus  or^*zt^fAot  among  the  Greeks,  and 
proscriptio  among  the  Romans,  were  words  which  other  languages  had  no 
names  that  exactly  answered,  because  they  stood  for  complex  ideas,  which 
were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  nations.  Where  there  was  no 
such  custom,  there  was  no  notion  of  any  such  actions;  no  use  of  such  com- 
binations of  ideas  as  were  united,  and  as  it  were  tied  together  by  those  terms : 
and  therefore  in  other  countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 

Sect.  7.  And  languages  change. — Hence  also  we  may  see  the  reason 
why  languages  constantly  change,  take  up  new  and  lay  by  old  terms  ;  because 
change  of  customs  and  opinions  brining  with  it  new  combinations  of  ideas, 
which  it  is  necessary  frequently  to  uiink  on,  and  talk  about,  new  names, 
to  avoid  long  descriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  they  become  new 
species  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of  different  ideas  are  by  this 
means  wrapt  up  in  one  short  sound,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is 
tliereby  saved,  any  one  will  see,  who  will  but  take  pains  to  enumerate  all  the 
ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal  stand  for;  and,  instead  of  either  of 
those  names,  use  a  periphrasis,  to  make  any  one  understand  their  meaning. 

Sect.  8.  Mixed  modes,  where  they  exist. — Though  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  consider  this  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  words  and  their 
ti»c.  vet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  notice  here  of  the  names  of 
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mixed  modes;  which  being  fleeting  and  transient  combinations  of  simple 
ideas,  which  have  but  a  short  existence  any  where  but  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  there,  too,  have  no  longer  any  existence  than  whilst  they  are  thought 
on,  have  not  so  much  any  where  the  appearance  of  a  constant  and  lasting 
existence  as  in  their  names  :  which  are,  therefore,  in  this  sort  of  ideas,  very 
apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves.  For  if  we  should  inquire  where  the 
laea  of  a  triumph  or  apotheosis  exists,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of 
them  exist  altogether  any  where  in  the  things  themselves,  being  actions 
that  required  time  to  their  performance,  and  so  could  never  all  exist  together ; 
and  as  to  the  minds  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  those  actions  are  supposed 
to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very  uncertain  existence ;  and  therefore 
we  are  apt  to  annex  them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

Sect.  9.  How  toe  get  the  ideas  of  mixed  modes. — ^There  are  therefore 
three  ways  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  1.  By 
experience  and  observation  of  things  themselves.  Thus  by  seeing  two  men 
wrestle  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wrestlha^  or  fencing.  2.  By  mvention, 
or  voluntarily  putting  together  of  several  simple  ideas  in  our  own  minds  : 
so  he  that  first  invented  printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of  it  in  his  mind 
before  it  ever  existed.  3.  Which  is  the  most  usual  way,  by  explaining 
the  names  of  actions  we  never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see ;  and  br 
enumerating,  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  setting  before  our  imaginations  all 
those  ideas  which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and  are  the  constituent  parts 
of  them.  Forhavmgby  sensation  and  reflection  stored  our  minds  with 
simple  ideas,  and  by  use  got  the  names  that  stand  for  them,  we  can  by 
those  means  represent  to  another  any  complex  idea  we  would  have  him 
conceive ;  so  that  it  has  in  it  oo  simple  ideas  but  what  he  knows  and  has 
with  us  the  same  name  for.  For  all  our  complex  ideas  are  ultimately 
resolvable  into  simple  ideas,  of  which  they  are  compounded  and  originally 
made  up,  though  perhaps  Uieir  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  so  say, 
are  also  complex  ideas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which  the  word  lie  stands  for, 
is  made  up  of  these  simple  ideas :  1.  Articulate  sounds.  2.  Certain  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  8.  Those  words  the  signs  of  those  ideas.  4. 
Those  sighs  put  together  b^  affirmation  or  negation,  otherwise  than 
the  ideas  they  stand  for,  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  I  think  I  need 
not  go  nnj  fiutherinthe  analysis  of  that  complex  idea  we  call  a  lie  :  what 
I  have  said  is  enough  to  show,  that  it  is  made  up  of  simple  ideas ;  and 
it  could  not  be  but  an  ofibnsive  tediousness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him 
with  a  more  minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  ^mple  idea  that  goes 
to  this  complex  one ;  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  ne  cannot  but  be 
able  to  make  oat  to  himself.  The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex 
ideas  whatsoever;  which,  however  compounded  and  decompounded,  may 
at  last  be  resolved  into  simple  ideas,  which  are  all  the  materials  of  know- 
ledge  or  thought  we  have,  or  can  have.  Nor  shall  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby  stinted  to  too  scanty  a  number  of  ideas, 
if  we  consider  what  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  simple  modes,  number 
and  figure  alone  aflTord  us.  How  ftr  then  mixed  modes,  which  admit  of  the 
various  combinations  of  diflerent  simple  ideas,  and  their  infinite  modes,  are 
from  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may  easily  imagine.  So  that  before  we  have 
done,  we  shall  see  that  nobody  need  be  afraid  he  shall  not  have  scope  and 
compass  enough  for  his  thougnts  to  ranee  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend, 
confined  only  to  simple  ideas  received  firom  sensation  or  reflection,  and 
their  several  combinations. 

Sbct.  10.  Motion^  thinkings  and  power,  have  been  most  modified. — It 
is  worth  our  observing,  which  of  all  our  simple  ideas  have  been  most  modi- 
fied,  and  had  most  mixed  ideas  made  out  of  them,  with  names  siveii  to 
them ;  and  those  have  been  these  three :  thinking  and  motion  (wnich  are 
the  two  ideas  which  comprehend  in  them  aU  action)  and  power,  from 
whence  these  actions  are  conceived  to  flow.    The  simple  ideas,  I  say,  of 
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thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  heen  those  which  have  heen  most  mo- 
dified, and  out  of  whose  modifications  have  been  made  most  complex 
modes  with  names  to  them.  For  action  being  the  great  business  of  man- 
kind, and  the  whole  matter  about  which  all  laws  are  conversant,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  several  modes  of  thinking  and  motion  should  be  taken 
notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  observed,  and  laid  up  in  the  memory*  and  have 
names  assigned  to  them ;  without  which,  laws  could  be  but  ill  made,  or 
vice  and  disorder  repressed.  Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  had 
among  men  without  such  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them :  and  Uiere- 
fore  men  have  settled  names,  and  supposed  settled  ideas  in  their  minds, 
of  modes  of  action  distinguished  by  their  causes,  meaas,  objects,  ends,  in- 
struments, time,  place,  and  other  circumstances;  and  also  of  their  powers 
fitted  for  those  actions :  v.  g,  boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what 
we  intend,  before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder;  and  the  Greeks  call  tlie 
confidence  of  speaking  by  a  peculiax>name,  ^AffnaUi  which  power  or 
ability  in  man,  of  doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent 
doing  the  same  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name  habit ;  when  it  is  forward,  and 
ready  upon  every  occasion  to  break  into  action,  we  call  it  disposition. 
Thus,  testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude :  let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action,  v.  g,  consideration 
and  assent,  which  are  actions  of  the  mind ;  running  and  speaking,  which 
are  actions  of  the  body;  revenge  and  murder,  which  are  actions  of  both  to- 
gether ;  and  we  shall  find  them  but  so  many  collections  of  simple  ideas, 
which  together  make  up  the  complex  ones  signified  by  tliose  names. 

Sect.  11.  Several  words  teeming  to  signify-  action,  signify  but  the 
effect. — Power  being  the  source  from  whence  aJl  action  proceeds,  the  sub- 
stances wherein  these  powers  are,  when  they  exert  tliis  power  into  act, 
are  called  causes;  and  the  substances  which  thereupon  are  produced,  or 
the  simple  ideas  which  are  introduced  into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  ot 
that  power,  are  called  eflects.  The  efl[icacy  whereby  the  new  substance 
or  idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  subject  exerting  that  power,  action ; 
but  in  the  subject  wherein  any  simple  idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is 
called  passion :  which  efficacy,  however  various,  ana  the  efiects  almost  in- 
finite, yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents,  to  be  nothing 
else  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  else 
but  modifications  of  motion.  I  say,  I  think  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
any  other  but  these  two :  for  whatever  sort  of  action,  besides  these,  pro- 
duces any  effects,  1  confess  myself  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  so  it 
is  quite  remote  from  my  thoughts,  apprehensions  and  knowledge ;  and  as 
much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other  senses,  or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a 
blind  man :  and  therefore  many  words,  which  seem  to  express  some  ac- 
tion, signify  nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi  at  all,  but  barely  the 
effect,  with  some  circumstances  of  the  subject  wrought  on,  or  cause  ope- 
rating; V.  g,  creation,  annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  action 
or  manner  whereby  they  are  produced,  but  barelv  of  the  cause  and  the 
thing  done.  And  when  a  countryman  says  the  cold  freezes  water,  though 
the  word  freezing  seems  to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  signifies  no- 
thing  but  the  effect,  viz.  that  water  that  was  before  fluid  is  become  hard 
and  consistent,  without  containing  any  idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is 
done. 

Sect.  12.  Mixed  modes  made  also  of  other  ideas.^-1  think  I  shall  not 
need  to  remark  here,  that  though  power  and  action  make  the  greatest  part 
of  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names,  and  familiar  in  the  minds  and  mouths 
of  men,  yet  other  simple  ideaa*  and  their  several  combinations,  are  not  ex- 
cluded :  much  less,  I  think,  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all 
the  mixed  modes  which  have  been  settled  with  names  to  them.  That 
would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  words  made  use 
of  in  divinity,  ethics,  law,  and  politics,  and  several  other  sciences.  AW 
that  is  requisite  to  my  present  design  is,  to  show  what  sort  of  ideas  ihot^e 
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%X9t  winch  I  call  mixed  modesy  how  the  mind  cornea  by  them,  and  thattney 
ve^  compoeitionB  made  up  of  simple  ideas  got  from  sensation  and  leflection ; 
wiiich  I  suppose  I  have  done. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  OUR  COMPLEX  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

Sbct.  1.  Ideas  of  tubstances,  how  made* — ^The  mind  being,  as  I  have 
declared,  furnished  with  a  mat  number  of  the  simple  ideas,  conveyed  in 
by  the  senses,  as  they  are  round  in  exterior  things,  or  by  reflection  on  its 
own  operations,  takes  notice  also,  that  a  certain  number  ofthese  simple  ideas 
go  constantly  together ;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and 
words  being  suited  to  common  apprehensions,  and  made  use  of  for  quick 
despatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one  subject,  by  one  name  ;  which,  by  in- 
advertency, we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea, 
which  indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  together :  because,  as  I  have 
said,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we 
accustom  oureelves  to  suppose  some  substratum  wherein  thev  do  subsist, 
and  6om  which  they  do  result,  and  which  therefore  we  call  suostance(2), 

(3)  This  teetion,  whieh  vas  intended  only  to  show  how  the  iDdividuRlsof  dis- 
tioet  speeiet  of  substanees  ciune  to  be  looked  upon  a&  simple  ideas,  and  so  to 
hare  simple  names,  vis.  from  the  supposed  subctratnm  or  substance,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  thing  itself  in  which  inhered,  and  from  which  resulted,  that 
complication  of  ideas,  by  which  it  was  represented  to  us, .  hath  been  mistaken 
for  an  account  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  general  f  and  as  such,  hath  been  repre* 
sented  in  these  words :  But  how  comes  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed 
in  our  minds  ?  Is  this  by  abstracting  and  enlarging  simple  ideas  ?  No :  But 
"  it  is  by  a  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together  :  because,  not  imagin- 
ing how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves 
to  suppose  some  substratum  wherein  thej  do  subsist,  and  from  whence  they  do 
result ;  which  therefore  we  call  substance.  "  And  is  this  ail,  indeed,  that  is  to  be 
said  for  the  being  of  substance.  That  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substra- 
tum }  Is  that  custom  grounded  upon  true  reason,  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  accidents  or 
modes  idust  subsist  of  themselves ;  and  these  simple  ideas  need  no  tortoise  to 
support  them ;  for  figures  and  colours,  kc.  would  do  well  enough  of  themselves, 
but  for  some  fancies  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to. 

To  which  objection  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  our  author*  answers  thus : 
Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults :  one.  That  I  make  the 
general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed,  not  by  abstracting  and  enlarging  simple 
ideas,  but  bj  a  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together :  the  other,  as  if  I  had 
said,  the  being  of  substance  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men. 

As  to  tlie  first  of  these,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship,  that  I  say  in  more 
places  than  one,  and  particularly  Book  3,  Chap.  3,  Sect.  6,  and  Book  1,  Chap.  1 1, 
Sect.  9,  where,  ex  professo,  I  treat  of  abstraction  and  general  ideas,  that  they  are 
all  made  by  abstracting,  and  therefore  could  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  that 
of  substance  was  made  any  other  way  $  however  my  pen  might  have  slipt,  or  the 
negligence  of  expression,  where  I  might  have  something  else  than  the  general  idea 
of  substance  in  view,  m^ht  make  me  seem  to  say  so. 

TIiAt  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  in  the  passage  your 
lordship  quotes,  is  manifest  from  the  title  of  that  chapter,  which  is.  Of  the  com* 
plcx  ideas  of  substances ;  and  the  first  section  of  it,  which  your  lordship  cites  for 
those  words  yoo  have  set  down. 

In  which  words  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the  general  idea  of  substance  to 

*  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Woreester. 
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SiCT.  2.  Our  idea  t^whMtance  in  general. — So  that  if  any  one  will  eat- 
imine  himself  conceraing  his  notion  of  pure  substance  in  general,  he  wiK 
find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knovrs  not 
what  support  of  such  qualities,  which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas 

be  made  by  abttrmoting,  nor  any  that  say  it  is  made  by  a  eomplication  of  many 
simple  ideas  together.  But  speaking  in  that  place  of  the  ideas  of  distinct  sab- 
stances,  sach  as  man,  horse,  gold,  &c.,  I  say  they  are  made  np  of  certain  eombi- 
4Bations  of  simple  ideas,  vfaich  combinaUons  are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  as 
one  simple  idea,  though  they  are  many  ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  sabstance, 
thoagh  made  ap  of  modes,  from  the  custom  of  sapposing  a  substratam,  wherein 
that  combination  does  subsist  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an  account 
of  the  idea  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  oak,  ^lephaut,  iron,  &o.  how,  though 
they  are  made  up  of  distinct  complications  of  modes,  yet  they  are  looked  on  as 
one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  distinct  sorts  of  substance. 

But  that  my  notion  of  substance  in  general  is  quite  difi^rent  from  these,  and 
has  no  such  combination  of  simple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  the  immediate  fol- 
lowing words,  where  I  say*,  *'  The  idea  of  pure  substance  in  general  is  only  a 
supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing simple  ideas  in  us."  And  these  two  I  plainly  distinguish  all  ah>ng,  par- 
ticularly where  I  say,  **  whatever  therefore  be  the  secret  and  abstract  nature  of 
substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  subsUnces,  are 
nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  eo-ezittingin  such,  though  un- 
known cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of  itself.  ** 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  substance  to  be 
doubtful,  or  rendered  it  so  by  the  imperfect  and  ill-grounded  idea  i  hare  given 
of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  ground  not  the  htk  %g,  but  the  idea  of 
substance,  on  our  accustoming  ourselres  to  suppose  some  subatratum ;  for  it  is  of 
the  idea  alone  I  speak  there,  and  not  of  the  being  of  substance.  And  having 
every  where  affirmed  and  built  upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a  tubstanr^,  I  cannot  be 
supposed  to  question  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  tnbftanee,  till  I  can  question  or 
doubt  of  my  own  being.  FaKher,  1  sayf,  **  8enaatk>neonTlD«(  us,  that  there  are 
solid,  extended  substances ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thtaking  ones."  So 
that,  I  think,  the  being  of  substance  is  not  shaken  by  what  I  have  said  ;  and  if 
the  idea  of  it  should  be,  yet  (the  being  of  things  depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the 
being  of  substance  would  not  be  at  all  shaken  by  my  saying,  we  had  but  an  ob- 
seure  imperfect  idea  of  it,  and  that  that  idea  came  from  our  accustoming  our- 
selves to  suppose  some  substratum  :  or  indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  had  no  idea  of 
substance  at  all.  For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a 
being,  and  be  in  nature,  of  which  we  have  no  ideals.  For  example:  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  there  are  distinct  species  of  separate  sphnts,  of  which  yet  we  have  no 
distinct  ideas  at  all :  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  spirits  have  ways  of  communi- 
cating their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 

The  being  then  of  substance  being  safe  and  secure,  notwithstanding  any  thing 
I  have  said,  let  us  see  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  so  too.  Your  lordship  asks, 
with  concern,  and  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  being  (if  your  lord- 
ship please,  let  it  be  the  idea)  of  substance,  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  sup- 
pose a  substratum  }  Is  that  custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  or  no  M  have  said 
that  it  is  grounded  upon  this^,  '*  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of 
sensible  qualities  should  subsist  alone  ;  and  therefore  we  suppose  them  to  exist 
in,  and  to  be  supported  by  some  common  subject ;  which  support  we  denote  by 
the  name  substance."  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  reason,  because  it  is  the  same 
your  lordship  grounds  the  supposition  of  a  substratum  on,  in  this  very  page;  even 
on  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and  accidents  should  subsist  by 
themselves.  So  that  I  hare  the  good  luck  to  agree  here  with  your  lordship  :  and 
•onsequently  conclude,  I  have  your  approbation  in  this,  that  the  substratum  to 
modes  or  accidents,  which  is  our  idea  of  substance  in  general.  Is  founded  in  this, 
^  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  tnodes  or  accidents  can  subsist  by  themselves." 

•  B.  S.  C.  83.  Sec.  8.  f  lb.  See.  S9.  %  B.  «.  C.  83.  Sea  4. 
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m  08  ;  which  qualities  are  commonlj  called  accidents.  If  any  «ne  should 
be  asked,  what  is  the  subject  wherem  colour  or  weight  inheres  I  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  solid  extended  parts:  and  if  he  were  demand- 
ed, what  is  it  that  solidity  and  extension  inhere  in  ?  he  would  not  be  in  amuch 
better  case  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who,  saying  that  the  world 
was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked  what  the  elephant  rested  on  ? 
to  which  his  answer  was,  a  great  tortoise.  But  being  s^n  pressed  to 
know  what  gave  support  to  the  broad  backed  tortoise,  replied,  something, 
he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  we  use  worns 
without  having  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  talk  like  children ;  who  being 
questioned  what  such  a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  ^ve  this  satis- 
nctoiy  answer,  that  it  is  something:  wnieh,  in  truth,  signifies  no  more, 
when  so  used,  either  by  children  or  men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ;  and 
that  the  thing  they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfiictiy  ignotnint  of  it,  and  in  the  dark.  The 
idea^  then,  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  substance,  beine 
nothing  but  the  supposed,  but  unknown,  support  of  those  qualities  we  find 
existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist  wine  re  eubetantef  without  some- 
thing to  support  them,  we  call  that  auppofi  eubsimiiial;  which,  according 
to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is,  in  plain  English,  etandmg  wider ,  or  up-- 
holding(4). 

(4)  From  thU  paragmph,  there  hath  been  raited  an  objeetion  by  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  as  if  oar  aathor*fl  doctrine  here  eonoeming  ideas  had  almost  discard- 
ed substance  out  of  the  world :  his  words  in  this  paragraph  being  brought  to 
proTe,  that  he  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  that  have 
almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.     To  which 
our  author  replies*.  This,  my  lord,  is  an  aeeusation,   which  your  lordship  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,   beeanae  I  do  not  under* 
stand  what  it  is  almost  to  discard  substance   out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world.    If  your  lordship  means  bj  it,  that  I  deny,  or  doubt,  that  there  is  in  the 
world  any  such  thing  as  substance,  that  your  lordship  will  aequit  me  of,  when 
your  lordship  looks  again  into  this  93d  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  you 
have  cited  more  than  once  ;  where  jou  will  find  these  words,  sect.  4,**  When  we 
talk  or  think  of  any  particular  tort  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stone,  ko. 
though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  complication  or  collection 
of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  we  use  to  find  united  in 
the  thing  called  horse  or  stone  ;  yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should 
subsist  slone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported  by, 
some  common  subject,  which  support  we  denote  bj  the  name  substance  « though 
it  is  certain  we  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  support. " 
And  again,  sect.  5,  *'The  same  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  vis. 
thinking,  reasoning,  fearing,  8co.  which  we  considering  not  to  subsist  of  them* 
•elves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it, 
are  apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  spirit; 
whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  some- 
thing wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities,  which  affect  our  senses,  do  subsist, 
by  supposing  a  substance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of 
moving,  &e.  do  subsist,  we  have  as  dear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  substance  of 
spirit,  as  we  have  of  body  ;  the  one  being  supposed  to  bo  (without  knowing  what 
it  is]  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without :  and  the  other 
supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  Is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  ope- 
rations, which  we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.  '*  And  again,  sect.  6,**  Whatever 
therefore  be  the  secret  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of 
particular  distinct  substances,  are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple 
ideas,  coexisting  in  such,  though  unknown   eause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the 
whole  subsist  of  itself."    And  I  farther  say,  in  the  same  section,  **  that  we  sup- 

*  la  his  first  letter  U  that  bishop. 
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Scot.  3.  Of  the  sorts  of  substances. — An  obBcure  and  relative  idea  of 
•ubetance  in  general  beinff  thus  made,  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  particular 
aorta  of  aubetanees,  by  collecting  auch  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  are,  by 
experience  and  observation  of  men's  senses,  taken  notice  of  to  eziat  to- 

poM  these  eombinatiops  to  rest  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to,  that  anknown  eommon 
subject  which  mheres  not  in  any  thing  else.**  And,  sect  S,  **  That  oar  eomplea 
ideas  of  sabttanees,  besides  all  those  simple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have 
always  the  confused  idea  of  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  thej 
subsist;  and  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a 
thing  having  such  and  such  qualities;  as  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured, 
and  capable  of  motion  ;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking. 

'*  These,  and  the  like  fashions  of  speaking  intimate,  that  the  substance  b  sap- 
posed  always  something  besides  the  extension,  figure,  solidity,  motion,  thinking, 
or  other  observable  idea,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. " 

"  Our  idea  of  body,  1  say*,  is  an  extended,  solid  substance ;  and  our  idea  of  soul, 
is  of  a  substance  that  thinks. "  So  that  as  long  as  there  is  any  such  thing  aa  body 
or  spirit  in  the  world,  I  have  done  nothing  towards  the  discarding  substance  out 
of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.  Nay,  as  long  as  there  is  any  simple  idea  or 
sensible  quality  left,  according  to  my  way  of  aiguing,  substance  cannot  be  discard- 
ed; because  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensible  qualities,  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of 
a  substratum  to  exist  in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they  Inhere  :  and  of  this  that 
whole  diapter  is  so  full,  that  1  challenge  any  one  who  reads  it,  to  think  I  have 
almost,  or  one  jot,  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world. 
And  of  this,  man,  horse,  sun,  water,  iron,  diamond,  8cc.  which  I  have  mentioned 
of  distinct  sorts  of  substances,  will  be  my  witnesses,  as  long  as  any  such  things 
remain  in  being ;  of  which  1  sayf,  "  That  the  ideas  of  substances  are  such  com- 
binations of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct  particular  things  sub- 
sisting by  themselves,  in  which  tlie  opposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance  is 
always  the  first  and  chief." 

If,  by  almost  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world,  your 
lordship  means,  that  I  have  xiestroyed,  and  almost  discarded  the  true  idea  we  have 
of  it,  by  calling  it  a  substratum^,  a  supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of 
such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us,  an  obscure  and  re- 
lative idea^.  That  without  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  supports  accidents ; 
so  that  of  substance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused,  obscure 
one  of  what  it  does  :  1  must  confess,  this  and  the  like  (  have  said  of  our  idea  of 
substance  :  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  lordship,  or  any  body 
else,  that  1  have  spoken  too  meanly  of  it.  He  that  would  show  me  a  more  dear 
and  distinct  idea  of  substance,  would  do  me  a  kindness  1  should  thank  him  for. 
But  this  is  the  best  1  can  hitherto  find,  either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books 
of  logicians;  for  their  account  or  idea  of  it  is  that  it  is  em,  or,  reaper  tetubtUietu^ 
et  *ubttan9  occidentUnu  §  which  in  effect  is  no  more,  but  that  substance  is  a  being 
or  thing;  or,  in  short,  something,  they  know  not  what,  or  of  which  they  have  no 
clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is  something  which  supports  accidents,  or  other  simple 
ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  supported  itself,  as  a  mode  or  an  accident.  So  that  I 
do  not  see  but  Burgersdicius,  Sanderson,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  must 
be  reckoned  witli  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  who  have  almost 
discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world. 

But  supposing,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen,  logicians  of  note  in  the 
schools,  should  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  obscure,  inadequate  idea  of 
substance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge  us  with  discarding  substance 
out  of  the  world  ?  For  what  almost  discarding,  and  reasonable  part  of  the  world, 
signifies,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  :  but  let  almost  and  reason- 
able part  signify  here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare  say  your  lordship  meant  some- 
•  thing  by  them;  would  not  your  lordship  think  you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt 
with,  if,  for  acknowledging  yourself  to   have  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate 

•  B.  «,  C.  «3,  Sec.  22.  t  B.  2,  C.  12,  Sec.  6. 
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gpther,  and  are  therefore  aapposed  to  flow  firom  the  particular  interna] 
constitution,  or  unknown  easence  of  that  substance.  Thus  we  come  to 
hare  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horse,  gold,  water,  &c.  of  which  substances, 
whether  any  one  has  any  other  dear  idea,  ftrther  than  of  certain  simple 

idea  of  God,  or  of  seTend  other  things,  which  in  this  very  treatise  you  eonfiess  oar 
imderstJuiding^  eome  short  in,  and  eannot  comprehend,  you  should  be  aoeused  to 
be  one  of  these  gentlemen,  that  have  almost  discarded  God,  or  those  other  myste- 
rious things,  vhereof  you  contend  we  have  yery  imperfect  and  inadequate  ideas, 
out  of  the  reasonable  world  ?  For  I  suppose  your  lordchip  means,  by  almost  dis- 
carding out  of  the  reasonable  world,  something  that  is  blamable,  for  it  seems 
not  to  be  inserted  for  a  commendation  ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deserves  no  blame 
who  owns  the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  obscure  ideas,  where  he  has  no  better; 
however,  if  it  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almost  excludes  those  things 
out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  discourse,  if  that  be  meant  by  the  reasonable 
world  ;  for  the  first  of  these  will  not  hold,  because  the  being  of  things  in  the 
world  depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter  indeed  is  true  in  some  degree,  but  it  is 
no  fault;  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have  imperfect,  inadequate,  confused, 
obscure  ideas,  we  cannot  discourse  and  reason  about  those  things  so  well,  fully, 
and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate,  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 

Other  objections  are  made  against  the  following  parts  of  this  paragraph  by  that 
reverend  prelate,  viz.  The  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  Indian  philosopher,  and 
the  talking  like  children  about  substance  :  to  which  our  author  replies : 

Your  lordship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes  notice  that  I  paralleled 
mure  than  once  our  idea  of  substance  with  the  Indian  philosopher's  he-ane  - 
not- what,  which  supported  the  tortoise,  &o. 

This  repetition  is,  I  confess,  a  fault  in  exact  writing :  but  I  have  acknowledged 
and  excused  it  in  these  words  in  my  preface:  **I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I 
herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  my  essay  go  with  a 
fault  so  apt  to  disgust  the  roost  judicious,  who  are  always  tlie  nicest  readers.*' 
And  there  farther  add,  *'  That  1  did  not  publish  my  essay  for  such  great  masters 
of  knowledge  as  your  lordship  ;  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  size,  to  whom  re- 
petitions might  be  sometimes  useful."  It  would  not  therefore  have  been  beside 
your  lordship's  generosity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  this  repe« 
tition)  to  have  passed  by  such  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not  beyoni(  the 
lower  rank  of  writers.  But  I  see  your  lordship  would  have  me  exact,  and  with- 
out any  faults ;  and  I  wish  I  could  be  so,  the  better  to  deserve  your  lordship's 
approbation. 

My  saying,  *'That  when  we  talk  of  substance,  we  talk  like  children  ;  who 
being  aslced  a  question  about  something  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  sa- 
tisfactory answer.  That  it  is  something ;"  your  lordship  seems  mightily  to  lay  it  to 
heaK  in'these  words  that  follow  :  **  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  we  must  still 
talk  like  children,  and  1  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot 
come  at  a  rational  idea  of  substance,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go 
upon  in  this  debate." 

If  your  lordship  has  any  better  and  distincter  idea  of  substance  than  mine  is, 
which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  your  lordship  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  what  I 
have  there  said.  But  those  whose  idea  of  substance,  whether  a  rational  or  not  ra- 
tional idea,  is  like  mine,  something,  they  know  notvwhat,  must  in  tliat,  with  me,  talk 
like  children,  when  they  speak  of  something,  they  know  not  whaL  For  a  philoso- 
pher that  says,  that  which  supports  accidents,  is  something,  he  knows  not  what ; 
and  a  countryman  that  says,  the  foundation  of  the  great  church  at  Haarlem  is  sup- 
ported by  something,  he  knows  not  what ;  and  a  child  that  stands  in  the  dark 
upon  his  mother's  muff,  and  says  he  stands  upon  something,  he  knows  not  what, 
in  this  respect  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the  countr}-man  knows  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  Haarlem  is  suppoiled  by  a  rock,  as  the  houses  about  Bris- 
tol are  ;  or  hy  gravel,  as  the  houses  about  London  are  ;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as 
the  houses  in  Amsterdam  are  ;  it  is  plain,  that  then  having  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  thing  that  supports  the  church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  matter  as  a 
child  ;  nor  will  he  of  the  support  of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more 
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ideas  co-existin^  together,  I  appeal  to  eveij  one'a  own  experience.  It  ia 
the  ordinaiy  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a  diamond,  put  together,  that 
make  the  true  complex  idea  of  those  substances,  wliich  a  smith  or  a  jewel- 
ler commonly  knows  better  than  a  philosopher;  who,  whatever  substantial 
forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea  of  those  substances  than  what  is  fram- 
ed by  a  collection  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them :  only 
we  must  take  notice,  that  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those 
simple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  some- 
thing to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  tney  subsist.  And,  therefore, 
when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such 
or  such  qualities ;  as  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  cqMible 

dittiDct  idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is  barely  something.  But  as  long  at  we  think  like 
children,  in  oases  where  oar  itieas  are  no  clearer  nor  distincterthan  theirs,  I  ag^ree 
with  your  lordship,  that  I  know  not  how  it  ban  be  remedied,  but  that  we  mast  talk 
like  them. 

Farther,  the  bishop  asks.  Whether  there  be  no  difference  between  the  bare 
beingof  a  thing,  and  its  subsistence  by  itself^  To  which  our  author  answers. 
Yes*.  But  what  will  that  do  to  prove,  that  upon  my  principles,  we  can  come  to 
no  certainty  of  reason,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  ?  You  seem  by 
this  question  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  a  thing  that  subsists  by  itself,  is  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  substance  (  but  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner 
of  subsistence  of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself?  If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a 
dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very  obscure  and 
confused  one  of  the  thing.  F^r  example  ;  I  tell  your  lordship,  that  I  know  a 
thing  that  cannot  subsist  without  a  support,  and  I  know  another  thing  that  does 
subsist  without  a  support,  and  say  no  more  of  them  $  can  you,  by  having  the 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  having  a  support,  and  not  having  a  support,  say,  that 
you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  I  know  which  has,  and  of  the 
thing  that  I  know  which  has  not  a  support }  If  your  lordship  can,  I  beseech  you  to 
give  me  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  these,  which  I  only  oall  by  the  general 
name,  things  that  have  or  have  not  supports  :  for  such  there  are,  and  such  I  shall 
give  your  lordship  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of,  when  you  shall  please  to  call  upon 
me  for  them ;  though  I  think  your  lordship  will  scarce  find  them  by  the  general 
and  confused  idea  of  things,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  more  disUnet  idea  of  having 
or  not  having  a  support. 

To  show  a  blind  man  that  he  has  no  clear  and  distinct  Ideaof  aearlet,  I  tell 
him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  tiling  or  being,  does  not  prove  he  has  any 
elcar  or  distinct  idea  of  it ,  but  barely  that  he  takes  it  to  be  something,  he  knows 
not  what — he  replies,  that  he  knows  more  than  that,  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it  sub- 
sists, or  inheres  in  another  thing :  and  is  there  no  difference,  says  he,  in  your  lord- 
ship's wordii,  between  the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsistence  in  another  ? 
Yes,  say  I  to  him,  a  great  deal,  they  are  very  different  ideas.  But  for  all  that, 
you  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  scarlet,  nor  such  a  one  as  I  have,  who  see 
and  know  it,  and  have  no  other  kind  of  idea  of  it,  besides  that  of  inherence. 

Your  lordship  has  the  idea  of  subsisting  by  itself,  and  therefore  you  conclude, 
you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  subsits  by  itself:  which,  me- 
thinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countryman  should  say,  he  hath  an  idea  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree  of  a  nature  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  support  $ 
therefore  he  hath  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of  I^ebanon  :  which  clear 
and  distinct  idea,  when  he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a 
tree,  with  which  his  indctermined  idea  of  a  cedar  is  confounded.  Just  so  is  the 
idea  of  subiitance  ;  which,  however  called  clear  and  distinct,  is  confounded  with 
the  general  indctermined  idea  of  something.  But  suppose  that  the  manner  of 
subsisting  by  itself  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  substance,  how  does  that 
prove,  that  upon  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason,  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  in  the  world  >  Which  is  the  propasitlon  ts 
be  proved. 

*  Mr  Lock's  third  letter. 
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of  motion ;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  Unnkisff ;  and  so  hardneui  finalnl- 
ity,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  say,  are  qiu&ties  to  be  found  in  a  load- 
stone. These,  and  the  like  fiishions  of  speaking,  intimate  that  the  sub- 
stance is  supposed  always  sometbinff  besides  ^e  extension,  figure,  solidity, 
motion,  thinking,  or  other  observable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  wluU 
it  is. 

Sbot.  4.  No  clear  idea  ofmbetance  m  general. — ^Hence,  when  we  talk 
or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stone,  d^c. 
though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  complication  or  col- 
lection of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  we  use  to 
find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse  as  stone ;  yet  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  they  should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them 
existing  in,  and  supported  by,  some  common  subject ;  which  support  we 
denote  by  the  name  subetance^  though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clearer  dis- 
tinct i^fBa  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  support. 

Sbct.  5.  Ae  dear  an  idea  ofepirit  as  body, — ^The  same  happens  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reasoning,  fearing,  &c. 
vhich  we,  concluding  not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how 
&ej  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  these  the 
actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  spirit :  whereby  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  something 
wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities  which  aflTect  our  senses,  do  subsist ; 
by  supposing  a  suMtance,  wherein  thinking,  knowingf  doubting,  and  a 
power  of  moving,  &c.  do  subsist,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  substance 
of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body  ;  the  one  being  supposed  to  be  (without  know- 
ing what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without ; 
and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  whaVit  is)  to  be  the  substra^ 
turn  to  those  operations  we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  the  idea  of  corporeal  substance  in  matter,  is  as  remote  firom  our  con- 
ceptions and  apprehensions,  as  that  of  spiritual  substance  or  spirit :  and 
therefore,  from  our  not  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  we  can 
no  more  conclude  its  non-existence,  than  we  can,  for  the  same  reason,  deny 
the  existence  of  body ;  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  because 
we  have  no  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  matter,  as  to  say 
there  is  no  spirit,  becaose  wehave  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance 
of  a  spirit. 

Sbot.  6.  Of  the  sortsof substances, — ^Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  secret 
abstract  nature  of  substance  in  gencHned,  all  the  ideas  we  have^of  particular 
distinet  sorts  of  substances  vre  nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple 
ideas,  coexisting  in  such,  thou^  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes 
the  whole  subsist  of  itself.  It  is  by  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  and 
nothing  else,  that  we  represent  particular  sorts  of  substances  to  ourselves ; 
such  are  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  several  species  in  our  minds;  and  such 
only  do  we,  by  their  specific  names,  signify  to  others,  v.  «-.  man,  horse, 
sun,  water,  iron:  upon  hearing  which  words,  every  one  who  understands 
the  lanffuage,  frames  in  his  mind  a  combination  of  those  several  simple 
ideas  which  he  has  usually  observed,  or  fancied  to  exist  toother  under  that 
denomination ;  all  which  he  supposes  to  rest  in,  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent 
to  that  unknown  common  subject,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  else. 
Though,  in  the  mean  time,  it  be  manifest,  and  every  one  upon  inquiry  into 
his  own  thoughts  will  find,  that  he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  substance,  v.g, 
let  it  be  gold,  horse,  iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has  barely  of 
those  sensible  qualities  which  he  supposes  to  inhere,  with  a  supposition 
of  such  a  substratuTn,  as  gives,  as  it  were,  a  support  to  those  qualities  or 
simple  ideas  which  he  has  observed  to  exist  united  together.  Thus,  the 
idea  of  the  sun,  what  is  it  but  an  aggregate  of  those  several  simple  ideas, 
bright,  hot,  roundish,  having  a  constant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  perhaps  some  other  1  as  he  who  thinks  and  discourses 
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Df  the  mn,  has  been  mora  or  less  tccurate  in  obeeirinf  those  sensible 
qoalities,  ideas,  or  propeitiesy  which  are  in  that  things  which  ho  calls  tiie 
tun. 

Sbct.  7.  Power  a  f;reat  part  of  our  compUx  ideas  of  tubttance* — For 
he.  has  the  perfectest  idea  of  any  of  the  particular  sorts  of  substances,  who 
has  gathered  and  put  together  most  of  those  simple  ideas  which  do  exist 
in  it,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  its  active  powers  and  passive  capa- 
cities ;  which,  though  not  simple  ideas,  yet,  in  this  respect,  for  brevity's  sake, 
may  conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  among  them.  Thus,  the  power  of 
drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  complex  one  of  that  substance  we 
call  a  loadstone ;  and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn,  is  a  part  of  the  complex 
one  we  call  iron :  which  powers  pass  for  inherent  qualities  in  those  subjects. 
Because  every  substance,  being  as  apt,  by  the  powers  we  observe  in  it,  to 
change  some  sensible  qualities  in  other  subjects,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us 
those  Bimple  ideas  which  we  receive  immediately  from  it,  does,  by  those 
new  sensible  qualities  introduced  into  other  subjects,  discover  to  us  those 
powers  which  do  thereby  mediately  affect  our  senses,  as  regularly  as  its  sen- 
sible qualities  do  it  immediately,  v.  g,  we  immediately,  by  our  senses, 
perceive  in  fire  its  heat  and  colour :  which  are,  if  rightly  considered,  noth- 
ing but  powers  in  it  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us;  we  also,  by  our  senses, 
perceive  the  colour  and  brittleness  of  charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the 
knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change,  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  wood.  By  the  former  fire  immediately,  by  the  latter  it 
modiatelv  discovers  to  us  these  several  qualities,  which  therefore  we  look 
upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  so  make  them  a  part  of  the 
complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  those  powers  that  we  take  cognizance  ot  ter^ 
urinating  only  in  the  alteration  of  some  sensible  qualities  in  there  subjects 
on  which  they  operate,  and  so  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  sensible 
ideas  :  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned  these  powers  among  the  simple 
ideas,  which  make  the  complex  ones  of  the  sorts  of  substances ;  though 
these  powers,  considered  in  themselves,  are  truly  complex  ideas.  And 
in  this  looser  sense  I  crave  leave  to  be  understood,  when  I  name  any  of 
these  potentialities  among  the  simple  ideas,  which  we  recollect  in  our  minds, 
when  we  think  of  particiuar  substances.  For  the  powers  that  are  severally 
in  them  are  necessary  to  be  considered,  if  we  will  have  true  distinct  notions 
of  the  several  Sorts  of  substances. 

Sect.  8.  And  why, — ^Nor  are  we  to  wonder,  that  powers  make  a  great 
part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  substances;  since  their  secondary  qualities  are 
those,  which  in  most  of  them  serve  principally  to  distinguish  substances 
one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a  considerable  part  of  the  complex 
idea  of  the  several  sorts  of  them.  For  our  senses  &iling  us  in  the  discoveij 
of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minnte  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their 
real  constitutions  and  differences  depend,  we  are  fain  to  maike  use  of  their 
secondary  qualities,  as  the  characteristical  notes  and  marks  whereby  to  frame 
ideas  of  them  in  our  minds,  and  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  All 
which  secondary  oualities,  as  has  been  shown,  are  nothing  but  bare  powers 
For  the  colour  ana  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its  soporific  or  anodyne 
virtues,  mere  powers  depending  on  its  primary  quaUties,  whereby  it  is  fitted 
to  produce  different  operations  on  different  parts  of  our  bodies. 

Sect.  9.  TTiree  sorts  of  ideas  make  our  complex  ones  of  substances, — 
The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal  substances  are  of  these 
three  sorts.  First,  the  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  things,  which  are 
discovered  by  our  senses,  and  are  in  them  even  when  we  perceive  them  not; 
such  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies, 
which  am  really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no.  Secondly, 
the  sensible  secondary  qualities,  which  depending  on  these,  are  nothing  bat 
the  powers  those  substances  have  to  produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  onr 
senses ;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themselves,  otherwise  than  as 
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any  thing  is  in  its  cause.  Thixdly,  the  aptness  we  consider  in  any  substance 
to  give  or  receive  such  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  chat  the  substance 
so  altered  should  produce  in  us  different  ideas  from  what  it  did  before ;  these 
are  called  active  and  passive  powers;  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
notice  or  notion  of  them,  terminate  only  in  sensible  simple  ideas.  For 
whatever  alteration  a  loadstone  has  the  power  to  make  in  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  iron,  we  should  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  all  to  operate 
on  iron,  did  not  its  sensible  motion  discover  it:  and  I  doubt  not  but  there 
are  a  thousand  changes,  that  bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  cause 
in  one  another,  which  we^iever  suspect,  because  they  never  appear  in  sen- 
sible effects. 

Sect.  10.  Powers  make  a  ^eat  part  of  oa¥  complex  ideae  oftubstaneee. 
—-Powers  therefore  justly  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  sub* 
stances.  He  that  will  examine  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  will  find  several 
of  its  ideas  that  make  it  up  to  be  only  powers,  as  the  power  of  being  melted, 
but  of  not  spending  itself  in  the  fire ;  of  bein^  dissolved  in  aoua  reeia ;  are 
ideas  as  necessarv  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and 
weight :  which,  if  duly  consiaered,  are  also  nothing  but  different  powers. 
For  to  speak  truly,  yellowness  is  not  actually  in  gold ;  but  la  a  power  in 

S»ld  to  produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed  in  a  due  light :  and 
e  heat  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of  our  ideas  of  the  sun,  is  no  more  real- 
ly in  the  sun,  than  the  white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  These  are  both 
equally  powers  in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its  sensi- 
ble parts,  so  on  a  man,  as  to  make  him  have  the  idea  of  l^at ;  and  so  on 
wax,  as  to  make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 

Sect.  11.  The  new  secondary  qualUiea  of  bodies  would  disappear,  if 
we  could  discover  the  primary  ones  of  their  minute  parts. — Had  we  senses 
acute  enouffh  to  discern  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  the  real  consti- 
tution on  wnich  their  sensible  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they  would 
produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us ;  and  that  which  is  now  the  yellow  colour 
of  gold  would  then  disappear,  and  instead  of  it  we  should  see  an  admirable 
texture  of  parts  of  a  certain  size  and  figure.  This  microscopes  plainly  dis- 
cover to  us ;  for  what  to  our  naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by 
thus  augmenting  the  acuteness  of  our  senses,  discovered  to  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing ;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it  were,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk 
of  the  minute  parts  of  a  coloured  object  to  our  usual  sight,  produces  differ- 
ent ideas  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  sand  or  pounded  glass,  which  is 
opaque,  and  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microscope ;  and  a  hair 
seen  this  way  loses  its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  pellucid, 
with  a  mixture  of  some  bright  sparkling  colours,  such  as  appear  from  the 
refraction  of  diamonds,  and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye 
appears  all  red ;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its  lesser  parts  ap- 
pear, shows  only  some  few  globules  of  red,  swimming  in  a  pellucid  liquor : 
and  how  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses  could  be  found  that 
could  yet  magnify  ttiem  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  times  more,  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Sect.  12.  Our  faculties  of  discovery  suited  to  our  state. — ^The  infinitely 
wise  contriver  of  us,  and  all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our  senses,  facul- 
ties and  organs  to  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  business  we  have  to  do 
here.  We  are  able,  by  our  senses,  to  know  and  distinguish  things  :  and 
to  examine  them  so  far,  as  to  apply  them  to  our  uses,  and  several  ways  to 
•  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  insight  enough  into 
their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful  effects,  to  admire  and  magnify 
tlio  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  their  author.  Such  a  knowled^  as 
this,  which  is  suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want  not  faculties  to  at- 
tain. But  it  appears  not  that  God  intended  we  should  have  a  perfect,  clear, 
and  adequate  knowledge  of  them;  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  comprehension 
of  any  finite  being.    We  are  furnished  with  faculties,  (dull  and  weak  as  they 
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are)  to  diflcover  enough  in  the  cxeatures,  to  lead  ua  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty;  and  we  are  fitted  well  enough  with 
abilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniencee  of  livinf^:  these  are  our  business 
iu  this  world.    But  were  our  senses  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and 
acuier,  the  appearance  and  outward  scheme  of  thin^  would  have  quite 
anoUier  face  to  us ;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  mconsistent  with  our 
beinff,  or  at  least  well-beinsf,  in  this  part  of  the  universe  which  we  inhabit 
He  that  considers  how  little  our  constitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into 
parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we  conunonly  breathe  in,  will 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  in  this  globe  of  earth  allotted  for  our  mansion 
the  ail-wise  Architect  has  suited  our  organs,  and*  the  bodies  that  are  to  aA 
foct  them,  one  to  another.    If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  but  one  thousand 
times  quicker  than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noise  distract  us !    And  we 
should  in  the  quietest  retirement  be  less  able  to  sleep  or  mediate,  than  in 
the  middle  of  a  sea-fight.    Nay,  if  that  most  instructive  of  our  senses, 
seeing,  were  in  any  man  a  thousand  or  an  hundred  thousand  times  more 
acute  than  it  is  by  the  best  microscope,  things  several  millions  of  times  less 
than  the  smallest  object  of  his  sight  now  would  then  be  visible  to  his  naked 
eyes,  and  so  he  would  come  nearer  to  the  discovery  of  the  texture  and  mo. 
tion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things ;  and  in  many  of  them,  probably, 
get  ideas  of  their  internal  constitutions.    But  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite 
difi^erent  world  fi'om  other  people ;  nothing  would  appear  the  same  to  him 
and  others;  the  visible  ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  different.    So  that  I 
doubt  whether  he  and  the  rest  of  men  coiHd  discourse  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  sight,  or  have  any  communication  about  colours,  their  appearances 
oeing  so  wholly  different.    And  periiaps  such  a  quickness  and  tenderness 
of  si^ht  could  not  endure  bright  sunshine,  or  so  much  as  open  davlight;  nor 
take  m  but  a  veiy  small  part  of  any  object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very 
near  distance.    And  if  by  the  help  or  such  microscopical  eyes  (if  I  may  so 
oallthem)  a  man  could  penetrate  fiirther  than  ordinary  into  the  secret  composi- 
tion and  radical  texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  make  any  great  advantage  by 
the  change,  if  such  an  acute  sight  would  not  serve  to  conduct  him  to  the 
market  and  exchange ;  if  he  could  not  see  things  he  was  to  avoid  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  nor  distinguish  things  he  had  to  do  with  by  those  sensible 
qualities  others  do.    He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enouffh  to  see  the  configu- 
ration of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  observe  upon 
what  peculiar  striicture  and  impulse  its  elastic  motion  depends,  would  no 
doubt  discover  something  very  admirable ;  but  if  eyes  so  framed  could  not 
view  at  once  the  hand  and  the  characters  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at 
a  distance  see  what  o'clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited 
by  that  acuteness ;  which,  whilst  it  discovered  the  secret  contrivance  of  the 
parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lose  its  use. 

Sect.  13.  Ckmjecture  about  spirits. — And  here  give  me  leave  to  propose 
an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine,  viz.  that  since  we  have  some  reason  (if 
there  be  any  credit  to  be  given' to  the  report  of  things  that  our  philosophy 
cannot  account  for)  to  imagine  that  spirits  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies 
of  different  bulk,  figure,  and  conformation  of  parts ;  whether  one  great  ad- 
vantage some  of  them  have  over  us  may  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  so 
frame  and  shape  to  themselves  organs  of  sensation  or  perception  as  to  suit 
them  to  their  present  design,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  object  they 
would  consider.  For  how  much  would  that  man  exceed  all  others  in  know- 
ledge, who  had  but  the  faculty  so  to  order  the  structure  of  his  eyes,  that  one 
sense,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  several  de^ees  of  vision  which  the  * 
assistance  of  glasses  (casually  at  first  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive ' 
What  wonders  would  he  discover,  who  could  so  fit  his  eyes  to  all  sorts  of 
objects,  as  to  see,  when  he  pleased,  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  par- 
ticles in  the  blood,  and  other  juices  of  animals,  as  distinctly  as  he  does,  at 
other  times,  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  animals  themselves?    But  to  us. 
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in  our  present  state,  unalterable  omns  eo  contrived  as  to  discover  the  figure 
and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  Ijodies,  whereon  depend  those  sensible 
qualities  we  now  observe  in  them,  would  perl^ps  be  of  no  advanta^.  God 
has,  no  doubt,  made  theniso  as  is  best  for  us  in  our  present  condition.  He 
hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that  surround  us,  and  we 
Iiave  to  do  with :  and  though  we  cannot,  hj  the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  thines,  yet  they  will  serve  us  well  enough  for  those 
ends  above  mentioned,  whi(m  are  our  great  concernment.  I  beg  my  reader's 
pardon  Ibr  laying  before  him  so  wild  a  tancy,  concerning  the  ways  of  percep- 
tion in  bein^  above  us  ;  but  how  extravagant  soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  imagine  any  thin^  about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  man- 
ner, someway  or  other,  m  proportion  to  what  we  find  and  observe  in  ourg 
selves.  >  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow,  that  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom 
of  €rod  may  firame  creatures  with  a  thousand  other  faculties  and  ways  of 
perceiving  things  without  them  than  what  we  have,  yet  our  thoughts  can 
go  no  farmer  t£m  our  ow^n ;  so  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very 
guesses  beyond  the  ideas  received  from  our  own  sensation  and  reflection. 
The  supposition,  at  least,  that  angels  do  sometimes  assume  bodies,  needs, 
not  startle  us ;  since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  learned  fathers  of 
the  church  seemed  to  believe  that  thev  had  bodies :  and  this  is  certain,  that 
their  state  and  way  of  existence  is  unknown  to  us. 

Sbot.  14.  Cknnplex  ideas  of  suhstancea, — But  to  return  to  the  matter  in 
hand ;  the  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  and  the  ways  we  come  by  tliem, — 
I  say,  our  specific  ideas  of  substances  are  nothin^^  else  but  a  collection  of  a 
certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  considered  as  united  in  one  thing.  These 
ideas  of  substances,  though  they  are  commonly  simple  apprehensions,  and 
the  names  of  them  simple  terms,  yet  in  ofiect  are  complex  and  compounded. 
Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the  name  swan,  is  white - 
colour,  long  neck,  red  beak,  black  le|;8,.and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a 
certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water,  and  making  a  certain 
kind  of  noise :  and  perhaps,  to  a  man  who  has  long  observed  this  kind  of 
birds,  some  other  properties  which  all  terminate  in  sensible  simple  ideas, 
aU  united  in  one  common  subject. 

Sbct  15.  Idea  of  spiritual  substancee  a$  clear  as  of  bodily  substances. 
-^Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  sensible  simstances,  of 
which  I  have  last  spoken,  by^the  simple  ideas  we  have  taken  fk'om  those 
operations  of  our  own  minds  which  we  experiment  daily  in  ourselves,  as 
thinking,  understanding,  willing,  knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  mo- 
tion,  6lc.  co-existing  in  some  substance ;  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex 
idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of 
thinking,  perceiving,  liberty,  and  power  of  moving  themselves  and  other 
things,  we  have  as  clear  a  perception  and  notion  of  immaterial  substances  as 
we  have  of  material.  For  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing, 
or  the  power  of  moVing  or  quieting  corporeal  motion,  joined  to  substance,  oi 
j  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of'^an  immaterial  spirit 

and  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  coherent  solid  parts,  and  a  power  of 
being  moved,  joined  with  substance,  of  which  likewise  we  have  no  positive 
idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea 
as  the  other :  the  idea  of  thinking,  and  moving  a  body,  being  as  dear  and 
distinct  ideas  as  the  ideas  of  extension,  solidity,  and  being  moved :  for  our 
idea  of  substance  is  equally  obscure,  or  none  at  all  in  both  ;  it  is  but  a  sup- 
posed I  know  not  what,  to  support  those  ideas  we  call  accidents.  It  is  for 
want  of  reflection  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  senses  show  us  nothing 
but  material  things.  Every  act  of  sensation,  when  duly  considered,  gives 
us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal  and  spiritual.  For 
v'hilst  I  know,  by  seeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is  some  corporeal  being 
without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensation;  I  do  more  certainly  know,  that 
tliere  is  some  spiritual  being  withui  me  that  sees  and  hears.  This,  I  miift 
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be  convinced,  cannot  be  the  action  of  bare  inaeniible  matter;  nor  6?er  could 
be,  without  an  immaterial  thinking  being. 

Skot.  16.  No  idea  of  abstract  tubstance. — ^By  the  complex  idea  of  ex- 
tended, figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  which  is  all  that 
we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  lar  firom  the  idea  of  the  substance  of  bo<i7  as  if 
we  knew  nothW  at  all :  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  which 
we  imasfine  we  have  with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  assure  them- 
selves tney  perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps  upon  examination 
be  found,  that  they  lu,ve  any  moie  or  clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to 
bodv,  than  they  have  belongmg  to  immaterial  spirit. 

Sect.  17.  The  cohesion  of  solid  parts  and  impulse  of  primary  ideas  of 
9bdy, — The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contradistinguished 
to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and  consequenUy  separable,  parts,  and 
a  power  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
original  ideas  proper  and  peculiar  to  body;  for  figure  is  but  the  consequence 
of  finite  extension. 

Bkgt.  18.  Thinking  and  motivity  the  primary  ideas  of  spirit, — ^The  ideas 
^e  have  belonging  and  peculiar  to  spirit  are  thmking  and  will,  or  a  power 
of  putting  body  into  motion  by  thought,  and,  which  is  consequent  to  it,  liberty. 
For  as  body  cannot  but  communicate  its  motion  by  impulse  to  another  body« 
which  it  meets  with  at  rest,  so  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into  motion,. or 
forbear  to  do  so,  as  it  pleases.  The  ideas  of  existence,  duration,  and  mo- 
bility, are  common  to  them  both. 

Sect.  19.  Spirits  capable  of  motion. — ^There  is  no  reason  whv  it  should 
be  thought  strange,  that  I  make  mobility  belong  to  spirit :  for  having  no 
other  idea  of  motion  but  change  of  distance  with  other  beings  that  are  con- 
sidered as  at  rest, — and  findii^  that  spirits,  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot  ope- 
'  rate  but  where  they  are,  and  tlmt  spirits  do  operate  at  several  times  in  several 
places, — ^I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of  place  to  all  finite  spirits  (for  of  the 
infinite  spirit  I  speak  not  here).  For  my  soul  being  a  real  beings,  as  well  as 
my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  distance  with  any  other  body,  or 
oein^,  as  body  itself,  and  so  is  capable  of  motion.  And  if  a.mathematician  can 
consider  a  certain  distance,  or  a  change  of  that  distance  between  two  points, 
one  may  certainly  conceive  a  distance  and  a  change  of  distance  between  two 
spirits ;  and  so  conceive  their  motion,  their  approach  or  removal,  one  firom 
-another. 

Skot.  20.  Every  one  fijids  in  himself,  that  his  soul  can  think,  will,  and 
operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where  that  is ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body 
or  in  a  place  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  it.  Nobody  can  imaeine  that 
lus  soul  can  think  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford,  whilst  he  is  at  London ;  and 
cannot  but  know,  that,  being  united  to  his  body,  it  constantly  changes  place 
all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the  coach  or  horse 
'does  that  carries  him,  and  I  think  may  be  said  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in 
motion  ;  or  if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afibrd  us  a  clear  idea  enough  of 
its  motion,  its  being  separated  from  the  body  in  death,  I  think,  will ;  for  to 
consider  it  as  going  out  of  the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea 
•of  its  motion,  seems  to  me  impossiUe. 

Sect.  21.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one  that  it  cannot  change  place,  because 
it  hath  none,  for  spirits  are  not  in  loco,  but  ubi ;  I  suppose  that  way  of 
'talking  will  not  now  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not  much 
-disposed  to  admire  or  sufiTer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  such  uninteUi^ble 
'ways  of  speaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  sense  in  that  distinc- 
tion, and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  I  desire  him  to  put  it 
into  intelligible  En^ish ;  and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reason  to  show  that 
immaterial  spirits  are  not  capable  of  motion.  Indeed  motion  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  God;  not  because  he  is  an  immaterial,  but  because  he  is  an  infinite 
^spirit. 

Sect.  22.  Idea  of  soul  and  body  compared, — ^Let  us  compare  then  our 
-complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  complex  idea  of  body,  and  see 
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wliether  there  be  any  more  obecoritj  in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which 
moet  Oar  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  ia  an  extended  aotid  substance,  ca- 
pable of  communicating  motion  by  impuke ;  and  our  idea  of  soul,  as  an  im- 
material spirit,  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  exciting 
motion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought.  These,  I  think,  are  our  complex 
ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as  contradistinguished ;  and  now  let  us  examine 
which  has  most  obscurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  apprehended.  I  know 
that  people,  whose  thoughts  are  immersed  in  matter,  and  have  so  subjected 
their  minds  to  their  senses,  that  they  seldom  reflect  on  any  thing  beyond 
them,  are  apt  to  say,  they  cannot  comprehend  a  thinking  thing,  which  per- 
haps is  true :  but  I  affirm,  when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  m<^ 
comprehend  an  extended  thing. 

Skct.  23.  Cohuion  of  solid  parU  tn  hod/if  a$  hard  tor  he  conceived  a$ 
thinking  in  a  soiU. — ^If  any  one  say,  he  imows  not  what  it  is  thinks  in  him,  he 
means  he  knows  not  what  the  suMtance  is  of  that  thinking  thing:  no  more, 
say  I,  knows  he  what  the  sijdwtance  is  of  that  solid  thing.  Farther,  if  he 
says  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks,  I  answer,  neither  knows  he  how  he  is 
extended ;  how  the  solid  parts  of  body  are  united,  or  cohere  together  to 
make  extension.  For  though  the  pressure  of  the  particles  of  air  may  account 
for  the  cohesion  of  several  parts  of  matter,  that  are  prosser  than  the  parti- 
clee  of  air,  and  have  pores  less  than  corpuscles  of  au*,^ — ^yet  the  weignt  or 
pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain;  nor  can  be  a  cause  of  the  coherence 
of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.  And  if  the  pressures  of  the  ether,  or 
any  subtiler  matter  than  the  air,  may  unite,  and  hold  ftst  together  the 
parts  of  a  particle  of  air,  as  weU  as  other  bodies ;  yet  it  cannot  make 
bonds  for  itself,  and  hold  together  the  parts  that  make  up  every  the 
least  corpuscle  of  that  materia  eubtilie.  So  that  the  hvpothesis,  how  in- 
geniously soever  explained,  by  showing  that  the  parts  of  sensible  bodies  are 
held  together  by  the  pressure  of  other  external  insensible  bodies,  reaches 
not  the  parts  of  the  ether  itself;  and  bv  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves 
that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  external  pressure  of 
the  ether,  and  can  have  no  other  concei^U>le  cause  of  Uieir  cohesion  and 
union,  bv  so  much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  parts  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  ether  itself;  which  we  can  neither 
conceive  without  parts,  they  being  bodies,  and  divisiUe,  nor  yet  how  their 
parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  cause  of  cohesion,  which  is  given  of  the  co- 
hesion of  the  parts  of  all  other  bodies. 

Skct.  24.  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how  great  so- 
ever, can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  parts  of  mat- 
ter. For  though  such  a  pressure  may  hmder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished 
superficies,  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment of  two  polished  marbles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  least,  hinder  the 
separation  bv  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  sur&ces  ;  because  the 
ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  succeed  in  each  point  of  space,  desert- 
ed by  a  laterial  motion,  resists  such  a  motion  of  bodies  so  joined  no  more 
than  it  would  resist  the  motion  of  that  body,  were  it  on  all  sides  environed 
l^  that  fluid,  and  touched  no  other  body :  and,  therefore,  if  there  were  no 
other  cause  of  cohesion,  all  parts  of  bodies  must  be  easily  separable  by  such 
a  laterial  sliding  motion.  For  if  the  pressure  of  the  ether  be  the  adequate 
cause  of  cohesion,  wherever  that  cause  operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohe- 
sion. And  since  it  cannot  operate  against  such  a  lateral  separation  (as  has 
been  shown,)  therefore  in  every  imaginary  plane,  intersecting  any  mass  of 
matter,  there  could  be  no  more  cohesion  than  of  two  polished  surfaces, 
which  will  always,  notwithstanding  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a  fluid,  easi- 
ly slide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhaps,  how  clear  an  idea  soever  we 
think  we  have  of  the  extension  of  booy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion 
of  solid  parts,  he  that  shall  well  consider  it  in  his  mind  may  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  have  ^  dear  idea  how  the  soul 
thinks,  as  how  body  is  extended.    For  since  body  is  no  ftrthtti  nor  other- 
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wise  ex  tended  than  by  the  anion  and  cohesion  of  its  solid  parts,  we  shaL 
very  ill  comprehend  the  extension  of  body»  without  understanding  wherein 
consists  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts ;  which  seems  to  me  as  incom- 
prehensible as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how  it  is  performed. 

Sect.  25.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder  how  any  one 
should  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every  day  observe.  Do  we 
not  see,  will  they  be  ready  to  say,  the  parts  of  bodies  stick  finnly  together? 
Is.  there  anv  thing  more  common  ?  And  what  doubt  can  there  be  nuule  of 
it  ?  And  the  like,  I  say,  concerning  thinking  and  voluntary  motion :  do  we 
not  every  moment  experiment  it  in  ourselves ;  and  therefore  can  it  be  doubt- 
e^  ?  The  matter  of  fiict  is  clear,  I  confess ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer 
look  into  it,  and  consider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  ar»at  a  loss,  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  can  as  little  understand  how  the  parts  of  body 
cohere,  as  how  we  ourselves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one  in- 
telligibly  explain  to  me  how  the  parts  of  gold,  or  brass  (that  but  now  in 
fusion  were  as  loose  fix>m  one  another  as  the  particles  of  water  or  the 
sands  of  an  hour  glass,)  come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  so  united,  and 
adhere  so  strongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmost  force  of  men's  anns  cannot 
separate  them :  a  considering  man  will,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  loss  to  satis- 
fy  his  own,  or  another  man's  understanding. 

Sbot.  26.  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we  call  water  are  so 
extremely  small,  that  I  have  never  heanl  of  any  one,  who  by  a  microscope 
(and  yet  I  have  heard  of  some  that  have  magnified  to  ten  thousand,  nay, 
to  much  above  a  hundred  thousand  times)  pretended  to  perceive  their 
distinct  bulk,  figure,  or  motion :  and  the  particles  of  water  are  also  so  per- 
fectly lo«8e  one  firom  another,  that  the  least  force  sensibly  separates  them. 
Nay,  if  we  consider  their  perpetual  motion,  we  must  allow  them  to  have  no 
cohesion  one  with  another;  and  yet  let  but  a  sharp  cold  come,  they  unite, 
they  consolidate,  these  little  atoms  cohere,  and  are  not,  without  great  force, 
separable.  He  that  could  find  the  bonds  that  tie  these  heaps  of  loose  little  bo- 
dies together  so  firmly;  he  that  could  make  known  the  cement  that  makes  them 
stick  so  fiiflt  one  to  another ;  would  discover  a  creat  and  yet  unknown 
secret :  and  yet,  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  far  enough  fix)m  making 
the  extension  of  body  (which  is  the  cohesion  of  its  solid  parts)  intelligible, 
till  he  could  show  wherein  consisted  the  union  or  consolidation  of  the  parts 
of  those  bonds,  orof  that  cement,  or  of  the  least  particle  of  matter  that  exists. 
Whereby  it  appears,  that  this  primary  and  supposed  obvious  quality  of  body 
will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incomprehensible  as  any  thing  belong- 
in^oour  minds,  and  a  solid  extended  substance  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a 
thinking  immaterial  one,  whatever  difficulties  some  would  raise  against  it. 

Sect.  27.  For,  to  extend  our  thoi^ts  a  little  fiuther,  that  pressure,  which 
16  brought  to  explain  the  cohesion  otbodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohe- 
sion itself.  For  if  matter  be  considered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one 
send  his  contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the  universe,  and  there  see 
what  conceivable  hoops,  what  bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mass  of  mat- 
ter in  so  close  a  pressure  together;  firom  whence  steel  has  its  firmness,  and 
the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardness  and  indissolubility.  If  matter  be  fiiiite, 
it  must  have  its  extremes;  and  there  must  be  something  to  hinder  it  from  scat- 
.tering  asunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  any  one  will  throw  himself  into 
the  supposition  and  abyss  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  consider  what  light  he 
thereby  brings  to  the  cohesion  of  body,  and  whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer 
making  it  intelligible  by  resolving  it  into  a  supposition  the  most  absurd  and 
most  incomprehensible  of  all  other:  so  far  is  our  extension  of  body  (which 
is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts)  from  being  clearer,  or  more  dis- 
tinct, when  we  would  inquire  into  the  nature,  cause,  or  manner  of  it,  than 
the  idea  of  thinking. 

3bct.  28.  Communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  or  by  thought,  equally 
inteliigible, — ^Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is  the  power  of  communication 
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of  motion  by  impdse ;  and  of  our  bouIb,  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by 
thought.  These  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  ifther  of  our  minds,  every 
day's  experience  clearly  famishes  us  with :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire 
how  this  is  done»  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  to  the  communication 
of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  as  much  motion  is  lost  to  one  body  as  is 
got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  most  ordinary  case,  we  can  have  no  other 
conception  but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  which, 
I  think,  is  as  obscure  and  unconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or 
stop  our  bodies  by  thought :  which  we  eveiy  moment  find  they  do.  The 
increase  of  motion  by  impulse,  which  is  observed  or  believed  sometimes  to 
happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be  understood.  We  have  by  daily  experience 
clear  evidence  of  motion  produced  both  by  impulse  and  by  thought ;  bat 
the  manner,  how,  hardly  comes  within  our  comprehension ;  we  are  equally 
at  a  loss  in  both.  So  that  however  we  consider  motion,  and  its  communica- 
tion, either  from  body  or  spirit,  the  idea  which  belongs  to  spirit  lb  at  least  as 
clear  as  that  which  belongs  to  body.  And  if  we  consider  the  active  power 
of  moving,  or  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much  clearer  in  spirit  than 
body ;  since  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  another  at  rest,  will  never  afford  us 
the  idea  of  a  power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  avborrowed  mo- 
tion ;  whereas  the  mind,  eveiy  day,  affords  us  ideas  of  an  active  power  of 
moving  of  bodies;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  consideration,  whether  ac- 
tive power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  spirits,  and  passive  power  of  mat- 
ter. Hence  may  be  conjectored,  that  created  spirits  are  not  totally  sepa- 
rate from  matter,  because  they  are  both  active  and  passive.  Pure  spirit, 
viz.  €rod,^  only  active ;  pure  matter  is  only  passive  ;  those  beings  that  are 
both  actii^  and  passive,  we  may  judge  to  partake  of  both.  But  be  that  as 
it  will,  I  think  we  have  as  many,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to  spirit  as 
we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  substance  of  each  being  equeSly  unicnown 
to  us ;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  spirit  as  clear  as  of  extension  in  body ; 
and  the  communication  of  motion  by  thought,  which  we  attribute  to  spirit, 
is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulse,  which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  expe- 
rience makes  as  sensible  of  botii  these,  though  our  narrow  understandings 
can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind  would  look  beyond  those 
ori^nal  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  on  reflection,  and  penetrate  into 
their  causes,  and  manner  of  production,  we  find  still  it  discovers  nothing 
but  its  own  short-sightedness. 

Sect.  29.  To  conclude— sensation  convinces  us  that  there  are  solid  ex- 
tended substances,  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones;  experience 
assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such  beinffs,  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power 
to  move  body  by  impulse,  the  other  by  uioaght;  this  we  cannot  doubt  of. 
Experience,  I  say,  every  moment  fiimishes  us  with  the  clear  ideas  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  But  beyond  these  ideas,  as  received  from  their 
proper  sources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would  inquire  farther 
into  their  nature,  causes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  ex- 
tension clearer  than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any 
farther,  one  vt  as  easy  as  the  other;  and  there  is  no  more  difliculty  to  con- 
ceive how  a  substance  we  know  not  should  by  thought  set  body  into  mo- 
tion, than  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should  by  impulse  set  body  into 
motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  discover  wherein  the  ideas  be- 
longing to  body  consist,  than  those  belonging  to  spirit.  From  whence  it 
seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation  and 
reflection  are  the  bounchiries  of  our  thoughts;  beyond  which  the  mind, 
whatever  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot;  nor  can  it 
make  any  discoveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden  causes 
of  those  ideas. 

Sbot.  30.  Idea  of  spirit  and  body  compared. — So  that,  in  short,  the 
idea  we  have  of  spirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have  of  body,  stands 
thns:  the  substance  o^  spirit  is  unknown  to  us;  and  so  is  the  sub* 
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fltance  of  body  equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary  ooalities  or  proMr- 
ties  of  body,  viz.  solid  coherent  parts  and  impulse,  we  nave  distinct  clear 
ideas  of:  so  likewise  we  know,  and  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 
qualities  or  properties  of  spirit,  viz.  thinking,  and  a  power  of  action  ;  t.  e. 
a  power  of  begmning  or  stepping  several  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have 
also  the  ideas  of  several  qualities,  inherent  in  Dodies,  and  have  the  clear 
distinct  ideas  of  them ;  which  qualities  are  but  the  various  modifications  of 
the  extension  of  cohering  solid  parts  and  their  motion.  We  have  likewise 
the  ideas  of  the  several  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing,  doubting,  intending, 
fearing,  hoping ;  ail  which  are  but  the  several  modes  of  thinking.  We  have 
also  the  ideas  of  willing,  and  moving  the  body  consequent  to  it,  and  with 
the  body  itself  too ;  for,  as  has  been  shown,  spirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

Sect.  81.  The  rwtion  of  spirit  involves  no  more  difficuliy  in  it  than 
that  of  body. — Lastly,  if  this  notion  of  immaterial  spirit  may  have  pei^ 
haps  some  £fficulties  in  it  not  eajiy  to  be  explained,  we  have  therefore  no 
more  reason  to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  such  spirits,  than  we  have 
to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  body ;  because  the  notion  of  body  is  cum- 
bered with  some  difficulties  verv  hard,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  be  ex- 
plained or  understood  by  us.  For  I  would  tain  have  instanced  any  thing 
in  our  notion  of  spirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than  the 
very  notion  of  body  included  m  it :  the  divisibility  in  ir^nitum  of  any  finite 
extension  involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  deny  itf  in  consequences  im- 
possible to  be  explicated  or  made  in  our  apprehensions  consistent :  con- 
sequences that  carry  greater  difficulty,  and  more  apparent  absurdity,  than 
any  thing  that  can  follow  from  the  notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  sub- 
stance. 

Sect.  32.  We  know  nothing  beyond  our  simple  ideas. — Which  we  are 
not  at  all  to  wonder  at,  since  we  having  but  some  few  superficial  ideas  of 
things,  discovered  to  us  only  by  the  senses  from  without,  or  by  the  mind, 
reflecting  on  what  it  experiments  in  itself  within,  have  no  knowledge  be- 
yond that,  much  less  of  the  internal  constitbtion  and  true  nature  of  things, 
being  deHtitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it.  And  therefore  experimenting  and 
discovering  in  ourselves  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as 
certainly  as  we  experiment  or  discover  in  things  without  us  the  cohesion 
and  separation  of  solid  parts,  which  is  the  extension  and  motion  of  bodies ; 
wc  have  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  notion  of  immaterial  spirit, 
as  with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  existence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
For  it  being  no  more  a  contradiction  that  thinking  should  exist,  separate 
and  independent  from  solidity,  than  it  is  a  contradiction  that  soliditv 
should  exist  separate  and  independent  from  thinking,  they  being  both 
but  simple  ideas,  independent  one  from  another,— and  having  as  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  in  us  of  thinking  as  of  Bolidity, — I  know  not  why 
we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinkmg  thing  without  solidity,  %,  e.  im- 
material, to  exist,  as  a  solid  thins  without  thinking,  i.  e.  matter,  to 
exist ;  especially  since  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how  thinking  should 
exist  without  matter,  than  how  matter  should  think.  For  whensoever 
we  would  proceed  beyond  these  simple  ideas  we  have  from  sensation 'and 
reflection,  and  dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  presently  into 
darkness  and  obscurity,  perplexedness  and  difficulties ;  and  can  discover 
nothing  farther  but  our  own  blindness  and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of 
these  complex  ideas  be  clearest,  that  of  body  or  immaterial  spirit,  this  is 
evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  that  make  tliem  up  are  no  other  than  what 
we  have  received  from  sensation  or  reflection ;  and  so  is  it  of  all  our  other 
ideas  of  substances,  even  of  God  himself. 

Sect.  33.  Idea  of  God, — For  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the  in- 
comprehensible Supreme  Being,  we  shall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  same 
way ;  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and  separate  spirits, 
aro  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  firom  reflection  ;  v.g.  liaving, 
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fnm  what  we  ezperimeiit  in  otuBolyes,  got  the  ideas  of  ezistenee  and  dora- 
tion;  of  knowledge  and  power;  of  pleasure  and  happiness ;  and  of  several 
other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without ; 
when  we  would  firame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme  Be« 
ing,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  with  our  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting 
them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has  such 
a  power  of  enlarging  some  of  its  ideas,  received  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
has  been  already  shown. 

Sbot.  84.  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  thinffs,  and  some  of  them,  or 
all,  perhaps,  imperfectly,  I  can  firame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many; 
which  I  can  double  sgain,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number ;  and  thus  enlarge 
my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  comprehension  to  ail  things  exist- 
ing or  possible.  The  same  also  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly ; 
i.  6.  all  their  qualities,  powers,  causes,  consequences,  and  relations,  &c.  till 
all  be  perfectly  known  that  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and 
thus  finime  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The  same  may  al- 
so be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  we  call  infinite :  and  also  of  the 
duration  of  existence,  without  beginning  or  end;  and  so  firame  the  idea  of 
an  eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  extent  wjberein  we  ascribe  existence, 
power,  wisdom,  and  all  otter  perfections  (which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of) 
to  that  sovereign  being  which  we  call  God,  being  all  boundless  and  infinite, 
we  firame  the  best  idea  of  him  our  minds  are  cajole  of:  all  which  is  done, 
I  say,  by  enlarging  those  simple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  by  reflection,  or  by  our  senses  fix)m  exterior  thmgs,  to  that 
vastness  to  which  infinity  can  extend  them. 

Sect.  35.  Idea  of  Qod. — ^For  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  our  ideas  of 
existence,  power,  knowledge,  &c.  makes  that  complex  idea  whereby  we  re- 
present to  ourselves,  the  best  we  can,  the  Supreme  Beinff.  For  though  in 
his  own  essence  (which  certainly  we  do  not  know,  not  Imowing  the  real 
essence  of  a  pebble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own  selves)  God  be  simple  and  un- 
compounded ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say  we  have  no  other  idea  of  him  but  a 
complex  one  of  existence,  knowledge,  power,  happiness,  &c.  infinite  and 
eternal;  which  are  all  distinct  ideas,  and  some  of  them,  being  relative,  are 
again  compounded  of  others  ;  all  which  being,  as  has  been  shown,  originally 
got  fipom  sensation  and  reflection,  go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have 
of  God. 

Sect.  96.  No  idea  in  our  complex  one  of  spirits,  but  those  got  from 
sensation  or  r^ection. — ^This  fiirther  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  also  a  part  of  our  com- 
plex idea  of  oiber  spirits.  Because,  being  capable  of  no  other  simple  ideas, 
belon^g  to  any  thing  but  body,  but  those  which  by  reflection  we  receive 
from  Uie  operation  of  our  minds,  we  can  attribute  to  spirits  no  other  but  what 
we  receive  from  thence :  and  all  the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in 
our  contemplation  of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and  decrees  of  their 
knowledge,  power,  duration,  happiness,  &c.  For  that  in  our  iaeas,  as  well 
of  spirits  as  of  other  thin^,  we  are  restrained  to  those  we  receive  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  is  evident  firom  hence,  that  in  our  ideas  of  spirits, 
how  much  soever  advanced  in  perfection  beyond  those  of  bodies,  even  to 
that  of  infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner  wherein  they 
discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another:  though  we  must  necessarily  con- 
clude, that  separate  spirits,  which  are.beinss  that  have  perfecter  knowledge 
and  greater  happiness  than  we,  must  nee&  have  also  a  perfecter  way  of 
communicating  their  thoughts  than  we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  use  of 
corporeal  signs  and  particular  sounds ;  which  are  therefore  of  most  general 
use,  as  bein^  the  best  and  quickest  we  are  capable  of.  But  of  immediate 
communication,  having  no  experiment  in  ourselves,  and  consequently  no 
notion  of  it  at  all,  we  nave  no  idea  how  spirits,  which  use  not  words,  can 
with  quickness,  or  much  less  how  spirits  that  have  no  bodies,  can  be 
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masten  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  oomniimicate  or  conceal  them  at  plea- 
sure, though  we  cannot  but  necessarily  suppose  they  have  such  a  power. 

Sect.  &7.  Recapittdation, — ^And  thus  we  have  seen  what  kind  of  ideas 
we  have  of  subetances  of  all  kinds,  wherein  thej  consist,  and  how  wo  came 
by  them.    From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident,    • 

First,  that  ail  our  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  substances  are  nothing 
but  collections  of  simple  ideas,  with  a  supposition  of  something  to  which 
they  belong,  and  in  wnich  they  subsist ;  though  of  this  supposed  somethin^f 
we  have  no  clear  distinct  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  that  all  the  simple  ideas,  that  thus  united  in  one  common  sub* 
stratum  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  several  sorts  of  substances,  are  no 
other  but  such  as  we  have  received  from  sensation  or  reflection.  So  that 
even  in  those  which  we  think  we  are  most  intimately  ac<|uainted  with,  and 
that  come  nearest  the  comprehension  of  our  most  enlargeid  conceptions,  we 
cannot  so  beyond  those  simple  ideas.  And  even  in  those  which  seem  most 
remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  do  infinitely  surpass  any  thing  we 
can  perceive  in  ourselves  by  reflection,  or  discover  by  sensation  in  other 
things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  those  simple  ideas,  which  we  ori^nal- 
ly  received  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas 
we  have  of  angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himself. 

Thirdly,  that  most  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
of  substances,  when  truly  considered,  are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt 
to  take  them  for  positive  qualities;  v.  ft.  the  greatest  part  of  the  ideas  that 
make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  are  yefiowness,  great  weight,  ductilitv,  fusi- 
bility, and  solubility  in  aqua  regia^  dz^.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown 
substratum ;  all  which  ideas  are  nothing  else  but  so  many  relations  to  other 
substances,  and  are  not  really  in  the  gold,  considered  barely  in  itself,  though 
they  depend  on  those  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  constitution, 
whereby  it  has  a  fitness  differently  to  operate,  and  be  operated  on  by  several 
other  substances. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  COLLECTIVE  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES.' 

Sect.  1.  One  idea. — ^Besides  these  complex  ideas  of  several  single  sob- 
stances,  as  of  man,  horse,  sold,  violet,  apple,  dz^.  the  mind  hath  also  com- 
plex  collective  ideas  of  substances ;  which  I  so  call,  because  such  ideas 
are  made  up  of  many  particular  substances  considered  together,  as  united 
into  one  idea,  and  which  so  joined  are  looked  on  as  one :  v.  g.  the  idea  of 
such  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an  army,  though  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  distinct  substances,  is  as  much  one  idea  as  the  idea  of  a  man : 
and  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  signified  by  the  name 
world,  is  as  much  one  idea  as  the  idea  of  any  the  least  particle  of  matter 
in  it;  it  sufficing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea  that  it  be  considered  as  one  repre- 
sentation or  picture,  though  made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars. 

Sbct.  2.  Mcide  by  the  power  of  composing  in  the  mind. — ^These  collec- 
tive ideas  of  substances  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  composition,  and 
uniting  severally  either  simple  or  complex  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the 
same  mculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  substances,  consisting 
of  an  aggregate  of  divers  simple  ideas,  united  in  one  substance ;  and  as  the 
mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  collective 
mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a  score,  or  a  gross,  &c.  so  by 
putting  together  several  particular  substances,  it  makes  collective  ideas  of 
substances,  as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  swarm,  a  city,  a  fleet ;  each  of  which, 
every  one  finds,  that  he  represents  to  his  own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one 
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view ;  and  so  under  that  notion  coneiden  those  several  things  as  perfectly 
one»  as  one  ship,  or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive  how  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  should  make  one  idea,  than  how  a  man  should  make 
one  idea:  it  being  as  easy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  consider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one  particular 
ail  the  distinct  ideas  that  make  up  the  composition  of  a  man,  and  con- 
sider them  all  together  as  one. 

Sect.  3.  AU  artificial  things  are  coUective  ideas, — Among  such  kind  of 
collective  ideas  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  artificial  things,  at  least  such 
of  them  as  are  made  up  of  distinct  substances:  and  in  truth,  if  we  consider 
all  theee  collective  ideas  ariffht,  as  army,  constellation,  universe,  as  they 
ar^  united  into  so  many  sin^e  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts  of 
the  mind ;  bringing  Uungs  very  remote,  and  independent  on  one  another, 
into  one  view,  the  better  to  contemplate  and  discourse  of  them,  united  into 
one  conception,  and  signified  by  one  name.  ,  For  there  are  no  things  so  re- 
mote, nor  so  contrary,  which  the  mind  cannot,  by  this  art  of  composition, 
bring  into  one  idea;  as  is  visible  in  that  signified  by  the  name  universe. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OP  KEI^ATION. 

Sect.  1.  RehUiathwhat. — ^Besides  the  ideas,  whether  simple  or  comp«ex, 
that  the  mind  has  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  there  are  others  it 
gets  from  their  comparison  one  with  another.  The  understanding,  in  the 
consideration  of  anything,  is  not  confined  to  that  precise  object:  it  can  cai^ 
ry  any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itself,  or  at  least  look  beyond  it,  to  see  how 
it  stands  in  conformity  to  any  other.  When  the  mind  so  considers  one 
thing,  that  it  does  as  it  were  brin^  it  to  and  set  it  by  another,  and  carry  its 
view  from  one  to  the  other :  this  is,  as  the  words  import,  relation  and  res- 
pect ;  and  the  denominations  given  to  positive  things,  intimating  that  res- 
pect, and  serving  as  mariu  to  lead  the  thoo^ts  beyond  the  subject  itself 
denominated  to  something  distinct  from  it,  are  what  we  call  relatives ;  aiid 
the  things,  so  brought  together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  considers 
Caius  as  such  a  positive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea  but  what 
reidly  exists  in  Caius ;  9.  ^.  when  I  consider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing 
in  my  mind  tnit  the  compfex  idea  of  the  species,  man.  So  likewise,  when 
I  say  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  consideration  of  a 
man  who  hath  that  white  colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name  hus- 
band, I  intimate  some  other  person;  and  when  I  give  him  the  name 
whiter,  I  intimate  some  other  thing :  in  both  cases  my  thought  is  led  to 
something  beyond  Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  considenu 
tton.  And  smce  any  idea,  whether  simple  or  Gomplex,.may  be  the  occasion 
why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  things  toeether,  and  as  it  were  takes  a  view 
of  them  at  once,  though  still  considered  as  distinct;  therefore  any  of  our 
ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in  the  above-mentioned  in- 
stance, the  contract  and  ceremony  of  marriafle  with  Sempronia  is  the 
occasion  of  the  denomination  or  relation  of  husband;  and  the  colour  whit«: 
the  occasion  why  he  is  said  to  be  whiter  than  freestone. 

Sect.  2.  Relatumt  without  correlative  terms  not  easily  percetved," 
These,  and  the  like  relations,  expressed  by  relative  terms,  that  have  others 
answering  them,  with  a  reciprocal  intimation,  as  father  and  son,  bigger 
and  less,  cause  and  efiect,  are  very  obvious  to  every  one,  and  every  body 
at  first  sight  perceives  the  relation.  For  fiither  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
and  such  other  correlative  terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another 
and  through  custom  do  so  readily  chime  and  answer  one  another  in  peo» 
2A 
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ple'a  memories,  that,  upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them,  the  thoufibta  are 
presently  carried  beyond  the  thing  so  named;  and  noboijhr  overlooks  or 
doubts  of  relation,  where  it  is  so  plainly  intimated.  But  where  languages 
have  failed  to  give  correlative  names,  there  the  relation  is  not  always  so 
easily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  weL 
OS  wife ;  but  in  languages  where  this  and  the  like  words,  have  not  a  corre- 
lative term,  there  people  are  not  so  apt  to  take  them  to  be  so,  as  wanting 
that  evident  mark  of  relation  which  is  between  correlatives,  which  seen  to 
explain  one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exist  but  together.  Hence  it  is, 
that  many  of  those  names  which,  duly  considered,  do  include  evident  re- 
lations, have  been  called  external  denominations.  But  all  names,  that  are 
more  than  empty  sounds,  must  signify  some  idea,  which  is  either  in  the 
thing  to  which  Uie  name  is  applied — and  then  it  is  positive,  and  is  looked 
on  as  united  to,  and  existing  in,  the  thing  to  which  the  denomination  is 
fidven— or  else  it  arises  from  the  respect  £e  mind  finds  in  it  to  something 
distinct  from  it,  with  which  it  considers  it ;  and  then  it  concludes  a  re- 
lation. 

Sect.  3.  Some  seemingly  absolute  terms  contain  relations* — Another 
sort  of  relative  terms  there  is  which  are  not  looked  on  to  be  either  relative, 
or  so  much  as  external  denominations ;  which  yet,  under  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  signifying  something  absolute  in  the  subject,  do  conceal  a  tacit, 
though  less  observable,  relation.  Such  are  the  seemingly  positive  terms  of 
old,  great,  imperfect,  Sic.  whereof  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at 
large  in  the  following  chapters. 

Sect.  4.  Relation  different  from  the  things  related. — ^This  ftrthermay 
be  observed,  that  the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  same  in  men,  who  have 
&r  different  ideas  of  the  things  that  are  related,  or  that  are  thus  compared ; 
V.  g,  those  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the 
notion  of  a  father ;  which  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance,  or 
man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  called  man,  whereby  he  con- 
tributes to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it  will. 

Sect.  5.  Change  of  relation  may  be  without  any  change  in  the  subject, 
— ^The  nature  therefore  of  relation  consists  in  the  refernng  or  comparing 
two  things  one  to  another;  from  which  comparison  one  or  both  comes  to 
be  denominated.  And  if  either  of  those  things  be  removed,  or  cease  to  be, 
the  relation  ceases,  and  the  denomination  consequent  to  it,  though  the 
other  receive  in  itself  no  alteration  at  all ;  v.  g,  Cains,  whom  I  consider 
to-day  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be  so  to-morrow,  only  by  the  death  of  his  son, 
without  any  alteration  made  in  himself.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  chang- 
ing the  object  to  which  it  compares  any  thing,  the  same  thing  is  capable 
of  having  contrary  denominations  at  the  same  time:  v.g.  Cains,  compared 
to  several  persons,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  older  and  younger,  stronger  and 
weaker,  &c. 

Sect.  6.  Relation  only  betwixt  two  fAtTtfv.— Whatsoever  doth  or  can 
exist,  or  be  considered  as  one  thing,  is  positive ;  and  so  not  only  simple 
ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also,  are  positive  beings ;  though  the  psits 
of  which  they  consist  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another ;  but  the  whole 
together  considered  as  one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of 
one  thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds  as  one  picture,  though  an  aggregate 
of  divers  parts,  and  under  one  name,  it  is  a  positive  or  absolute  thing 
or  idea.  Thus  a  triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof,  compared  one  to  another, 
be  relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  positive  absolute  idea.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  fiimily,  a*  tunc,  &c.  for  there,can  be  no  relation  but  be- 
twixt two  things  considered  as  two  things.  There  must  always  be  in  re- 
lation two  ideas,  or  thines,  either  in  themselves  really  separate,  or  con- 
sidered as  distinct,  and  then  a  ground  or  occasion  for  their  comparison. 

Sect.  7.  All  things  capable  of  relation^ — Concerning  relation  in  generd, 
these  things  may  be  considered :    First,  that  there  is  no  one  thing  whetJior 
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nimple  idea,  substance,  mode,  or  relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them,  which 
u  not  capehle  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  considerations,  in  reftience 
to  others  things;  and  therefore  this  makes  no  small  part  of  men's  thoughts 
and  words :  v.  g,  one  sin^e  man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  sustain 
all  these  following  relations,  and  many  more,  viz.  &ther,  brother,  son, 
grandfather,  grandson,  iather-in-law,  son-in-law,  husbuid,  fiiend,  enemy, 
subject,  general,  judge,  patron,  client,  professor,  European,  Englishman, 
islander,  servant,  master,  possessor,  captain,  superior,  inferior,  bigger,  less, 
older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  unlike,  &c.  to  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber :  he  bein^  capable  of  as  many  relations  as  there  can  be  occasions  of 
comparing  hun  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  agreement,  disagreement, 
or  respect  whatsoever.  For,  as  I  said,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or 
considering  two  things  together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them  some 
•ppeUation  fi!om  that  comparison  ;  and  sometimes  giving  even  the  relation 
itself  a  name. 

Skot.  8.  The  ideiu  of  relatunu  clearer  often  than  of  the  subject*  reUh 
ted.-^SecondXjf  this  farther  may  be  considered  concerning  relation,  that 
though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  something  ex- 
traneous and  superinduced;  yet  the  ideas  which  relative  words  stand  for,  are 
often  clearer  and  more  distinct  than  of  those  substances  to  which  they  do 
belong.  The  notion  we  have  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great  deal  clearer 
and  more  distinct  than  that  we  have  of  a  man ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity 
is  a  thing  whereof  it  is  easier  to  have  a  clearer  idea  than  of  humanity :  and 
I  can  much  easier  conceive  what  a  fiiend  is,  than  what  God :  because 
the  knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one  simple  idea,  is  oftentimes  sufficient  to 
give  me  the  notion  of  a  relation  :  but  to  the  knowing  of  any  substantial 
being,  an  accurate  culJection  of  sundry  ideas  is  necessary.  A  man,  if  he 
compares  two  things  toother,  can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  know  what 
it  is  wherein  he  compares  them :  so  that  when  he  compares  any  things  to- 
gether, he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  tliat  relation.  The  ideas 
Uien  of  relations  are  capable  at  least  of  being  more  perfect  and  distinct  in 
our  minds  than  those  of  substances.  Because  it  is  commonly  hard  to  know 
all  the  simple  ideas  which  are  really  in  any  substance,  but  for  the  most 
part  easy  enough  to  know  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I  think 
on,  or  have  a  name  for ;  v.  g.  comparing  two  men,  in  reference  to  one  com- 
mon parent,  it  is  very  easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having 
yet  the  perfect  idea  of  a  man.  For  significant  relative  words,  as  weU  as 
others,  standing  only  for  ideas,  and  those  beinff  all  either  simple,  or  made 
up  of  simple  ones,  it  suffices  for  the  knowing  uie  precise  idea  the  relative 
term  stands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  relation ;  which  mav  be  done  without  having  a  perfect  and  clear  idea 
of  the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion,  that  one  laid  the  egg 
out  of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have-a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  ot 
dam  and  chick,  between  the  two  cassiowaries  in  St  James's  Park ;  thou^ 
perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  idea  of  those  birds 
themselves. 

Sbct.  9.  Relatione  aU  terminate  in  simple  ideas. — ^Thirdly,  though  there 
be  a  great  number  of  considerations,  wherein  things  may  be  compued  one 
with  another,  and  so  a  multitude  of  relations;  yet  they  all  terminate  in, 
and  are  concerned  about,  those  simple  ideas,  eitner  of  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion: which  I  think  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  this,  I  shidl  show  it  in  the  most  considerable  relations  that  we  have 
any  notion  of,  in  some  that  seem  to  be  the  most  remote  firom  sense  or  re- 
flection ;  which  yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave 
it  past  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them  are  but  certain  simple 
ideas,  and  so  originally  derived  from  sense  or  reflection. 

Sect.  10.  Terms  leading  ttie  mind  beyond  the  subject  denominated, 
are  relative, — Fourthly,  th^  relation  being  the  considering  of  one  thing 
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with  another,  which  ia  extrinsical  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  all  words  thtf 
necesiiarily  lead  the  mind  to  any  other  ideas  than  are  supposed  really  to 
exist  in  that  thing,  to  which  the  words  are  applied,  are  relative  words : 
V.  g,  a  man  black,  meny,  thoagfatfiil,  thirsty,  angry,  esctended ;  these,  and 
the  like,  are  all  absolute,  because  they  neither  signify  nor  intimate  any 
thing  but  what  does  or  is  supposed  really  to  exist  in  the  man  thus  denomi* 
nat^ :  but  father,  brother,  king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier,  dtc.  are  words 
which,  together  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply  also  something  else 
separate  and  exterior  to  the  existence  of  that  thing. 

Sbot.  11.  Conclusion, — Having  laid  down  these  premises  concerning 
relation  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  in  some  instances,  how 
all  the  ideas  we  have  of  relation  are  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only  of 
simple  ideas ;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or  remote  from  sense  soever 
they  seem,  terminate  at  last  in  simple  ideas.  I  shall  begin  with  the  most 
comprehensive  relation,  wherein  ail  things  that  do  or  can  exist  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  idea  whereof, 
how  derived  from  the  two  fbnntainB  of  all  our  knowledge,  sensation  and 
reflection,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  consider. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT,  AND  OTHER  RELATIONS. 

Sect.  1.  Whence  tJieir  ideas  got.^^ln  the  notice  that  our  senses  take 
of  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  things,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  severa. 
particular,  both  qualities  and  substances,  be^  to  exist;  and  that  they  re> 
ceive  this  their  existence  fl*om  the  due  apphcation  and  operation  of  some 
other  being.  From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  efiect. 
That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea  we  denote  by  the  gene^ 
ral  name  cause  ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect.  Thus,  finding,  that  in 
that  substance  which  we  call  wax,  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was 
not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat ;  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax, 
the  cause  of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect.  So  also  finding  that  the  substance 
of  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  simple  ideas  so  called,  by  the 
application  of  fire  is  turned  into  another  substance  called  ashes,  t.  e.  ano- 
ther complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite  diflerent 
from  that  complex  idea  which  we  caU  wood ;  we  consider  fire,  in  relation 
to  ashes,  as  cause,  and  the  ashes  as  effect.  So  that  whatever  is  consi- 
dered by  us  to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple 
idea,  or  collection  of  simple  ideas,  whether  substance  or  mode,  which  did 
not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause,  and  so 
is  denominated  by  us. 

Sect.  2.  Creation,  generation,  making  alteration, — Having  thus,  fiwm 
what  our  senses  are  able  to  discover,  iA  the  operations  of  bodies 
on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  viz.  that  a  cause  is 
that  which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  simple  idea,  substance  or  mode, 
begin  to  be ;  and  an  effect  is  that  which  had  its  beginning  firom  some  other 
thing,  the  mind  finds  no  great  difiiculty  to  distinguish  the  several  originals 
of  things  into  two  sorts. 

First,  when  the  thing  is  wholly  new,  so  that  no  part  thereof  did  ever  ex- 
ist before ;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exist,  in  rerwn 
natura,  which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Secondly,  when  a  thing  is  ma&  up  of  particles,  which  did  all  of  them 
viefbre  exist,  but  that  very  thing  so  constituted  of  pre-existing  particles,which 
considered  all  together  make  up  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  had 
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not  any  existence  before ;  as  this  man,  this  egff,  roae,  or  cheny,  &c.  And 
this,  when  referred  to  a  substance,  produced  intoe  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
by  an  internal  principle,  but  set  on  work  by,  and  received  from  some  ex- 
ternal agent  or  cause,  and  working  by  insensible  ways,  which  we  perceive 
not,  we  call  generation :  when  the  cause  is  extrinsical,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  sensible  separation,  or  juxta  positibn  of  discernible  parts,  we  call 
it  making ;  and  such  are  all  artificial  things.  When  any  simple  idea  is 
produced  which  was  not  in  that  subject  before,  we  call  it  alteration.  Thus 
a  man  is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and  either  of  them  altered,  when  any 
new  sensible  quality  or  simple  idea  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  which 
was  not  tlicre  before ;  and  the  things  thus  made  to  exist,  which  were  not 
there  before,  are  effects;  and  those  utings  which  operated  to  the  existence, 
causes.  In  which,  and  all  other  cases,  we  may  observe,  that  the  notion 
of  cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  fiiom  ideas,  received  by  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion ;  and  that  this  relation,  how  comprehensible  soever»  terminates  at  last 
in  them.  For  to  have  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  it  suffices  to  consider 
any  simple  idea,  or  substance,  as  beginning  to  exist  by  the  operation  of 
some  other,  without  knowing  the  manner  of  that  operation. 

Skct.  3.  ReUUumg  of  (tme.— ^Time  and  place  are  also  the  foundations  of 
very  lar^  relations,  and  all  finite  beings  at  least  are  concerned  in  them. 
But  havmg  already  shown,  in  another  place,  how  we  get  these  ideas,  it  may 
suffice  here  to  intimate,  that  most  of  the  denominations  of  things  received 
from  time,  are  only  relations.  Thus,  wh^  any  one  says  that  queen  Eliza^ 
beth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  years,  these  words  import  only 
the  relation  of  that  duration  to  some  other,  and  mean  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and  the  duration 
of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  and  so  are 
aO  wow,  answering,  how  long.  Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  about  the  year  1066,  which  means  this,  that  takiuj?  the  duration 
from  our  Saviour's  time  till  now,  for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shows 
at  what  distance  this  invasion  was  finom  the  two  extremes ;  and  so  do  all 
words  of  time,  answering  to  the  question,  when,  which  show  only  the  dis- 
tanoe  of  any  point  of  time  from  the  period  of  a  longer  duration,  mm  which 
we  measure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  consider  it  as  related. 

Skct.  4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those,  other  words  of  time,  that  ordi- 
narily are  thought  to  stand  for  positive  ideas,  which  vet  will,  when  consi- 
dered, be  found  to  be  relative,  such  as  are  young,  old,  &c.  which  include 
and  intimate  the  relation  any  thins  has  to  a  certain  length  of  duration 
whereof  we  have  the  ideain  our  min£i.  Thus  having  settled  in  our  thoughts 
the  idea  of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  seventy  years,  when  we 
say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of 
thai  which  usually  men  attain  to :  and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  we 
mean  that  iiis  duration  is  run  out  almost  to  the  end  of  that  which  men  do 
not  usually  exceed.  And  so  it  is  but  comparing  the  particular  a«e,  or  dura- 
tion of  this  or  that  man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which  we  have  in  our 
minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  sort  of  animals ;  which  is  plain,  in  the 
application  of  these  names  to  other  things ;  for  a  man  is  called  young  at 
twenty,  and  very  young  at  seven  years  old:  but  ^et  a  horse  we  call 
old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  seven  years ;  because  m  each  of  these  we 
compare  their  age  to  different  ideas  of  duration,  which  are  settled  in  our 
minds,  as  belonging  to  these  several  sorts  of  animals,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  But  the  sun  and  stars,  though  they  have  outlasted  several  gene- 
rations of  men,  we  call  not  old,  because  we  do  not  know  what  period  God 
hath  set  to  that  sort  of  beingp.  This  term  belonging  properly  to  those 
things  which  we  can  observe  m  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  by  a  natu- 
ral decay,  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  certain  period  of  time ;  and  so  have  in 
our  mmds,  as  it  were,  a  standard  to  which  we  can  compare  the  several 
parts  of  their  duration ;  and,  by  the  relation  they  bear  thereunto,  call  them 
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young  or  old ;  which  w«  cannot  therdUre  do  to  a  ruby  or  oiamond,  things 
whose  usual  periods  we  know  not. 

Sbct.  5.  AelaUons  offlaee  and  extefuum, — ^The  relation  also  that  things 
have  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  distances,  is  very  obvious  to  observe ; 
as  above,  below,  a  mile  distant  from  Charing-cross,  in  England,  and  in  Lon- 
don. But  as  in  duration,  so  in  extension  and  bulk,  there  are  some  ideas 
that  are  relative,  which  we  si^fy  by  names  that  are  thought  positive ;  as 
great  and  little  are  truly  relations.  For  here  also  having,  by  observation, 
settled  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  the  bigness  of  several  species  of  thinss 
fh>m  those  we  have  been  most  accustomed  to,  we  make  them  as  it  were  the 
standards  whereby  to  denominate  the  bulk  of  others.  Thus  we  call  a  mat 
apple;  such  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  sort  of  those  we  have  oeen 
used  to :  and  a  little  horse,  such  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to  the  size  of  that 
idea  which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to  horses ;  and  that 
will  be  a  ffreat  horse  to  a  Welchman  which  is  but  a  little  one  to  a  Fleming; 
they  two  having,  from  the  different  breed  of  their  countries,  taken  sevenl 
sized  ideas  to  which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  denomi- 
nate, their  great  and  their  little. 

Sbct.  6.  Absolute  temu  often  stand  for  reUUions.^So  likewise  weak 
and  strong  are  but  relative  denominations  of  power,  compared  to  some  ideas 
we  have  at  that  time  of  greater  or  less  power.  Thus  when  we  say  a  weak 
man,  we  mean  one  that  has  not  so  much  strength  or  power  to  move,  as  usual- 
ly men  have,  or  usually  those  of  his  size  have:  wmch  is  a  comparing  his 
strength  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  usual  strength  of  men,  or  men  of  such 
a  size.  The  like,  when  we  say  the  creatures  are  all  weak  things ;  weak, 
there,  is  but  a  relative  term,  signifying  the  disproportion  there  is  in  the 
power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  so  abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary 
speech,  istand  only  for  relations  (and  perhaps  the  greatest  part)  which  at 
first  sight  seem  to  have  no  such  signification :  v.  g,  the  ship  has  necessary 
stores.  Necessary  and  stores  are  both  relative  words ;  one  having  a  rela- 
tion to  the  accomplishing  the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  use. 
AU  wliich  relations,  how  the^  are  confined  to  and  terminate  in  ideas  deri- 
ved from  sensation  or  reflection,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  explication. 


CHAPTER    XXVIL 

OP  IDENTITY  AND  DIVERSITY. 

Sbct^  1.  Wherein  identity  conmff.— Another  occasion  the  mind  often 
takes  of  comparing,  is  the  very  being  of  things:  when  considering  any 
thing  as  existing  at  any  determined  time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with 
itself  existing^  at  another  time,  and  thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and 
diversity,  when  we  see  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant  of 
time,  we  are  sure  (be  it  what  it  wul )  that  it  is  that  very  thing,  and  not 
another  which  at  that  same  time  exists  in  another  place,  now  like  and  un- 
distinguishable  soever  it  may  be  in  all  other  respects :  and  in  this  consists 
identity,  when  the  ideas  it  is  attributed  to  vary  not  at  all  from  what  they 
were  tnat  moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence,  and  to  which 
we  compare  the  present.  For  we  never  finding  nor  conceiving  it  possible 
that  two  things  of  the  same  kind  should  exist  in  the  same  place  «t  the  same 
time,  we  rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exists  any  where  at  any  time,  ex- 
cludes all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alone.  When,  therefore,  we 
demand,  whether  any  thin^  be  the  same  or  no,  it  refers  always  to  some- 
thing  that  existed  such  a  time  in  such  a  place,  which  it  is  certain  at  that 
instant  was  the  same  with  itself,  and  no  other.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  one  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things 
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one  beginning;  it  being  impoesible  for  two  things  of  the  same  kind  to  be 
or  exist  in  the  same  instant,  in  the  veir  same  place,  or  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  different  places.  That  therefore  that  had  one  be^nning,  is  the 
same  thin|f;  and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  place 
fiom  that,  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty 
about  this  relation,  has  been  the  little  care  and  attention  used  in  having  pre- 
cise notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  uttributed. 

Sect.  2.  Identity  of  substances, — We  have  the  ideas  but  of  three  sorts 
of  substances:  1.  God.  2.  Finite  intelligences.  3.  Bodies.  First,  Grod 
is  without  beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  every  where ;  and  therefore 
concerning  hS  identity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Secondly,  finite  spirits,  hav- 
ing had  each  its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exist,  the  rela- 
tion to  that  time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each  of  them  its  identity, 
as  long  as  it  exists.  Thirdly,  the  same  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  matter, 
to  which  no  addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  same. 
For  thouffh  these  three  sorts  of  substances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude 
one  another  out  of  the  same  place  ;  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but  that  they 
must  necessarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of  the  same  kind,  out  of  the 
same  place:  or  else  the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and  diversity  would 
be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  such  distinction  of  substances,  or  any  thing 
else  one  from  another.  For  example :  could  two  bodies  be  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time,  then  those  two  parcels  of  matter  must  be  one  and 
the  same,  take  them  great  or  little ;  nay,  all  bodies  must  be  one  and  the 
same.  For  by  the  same  reason  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one 
place,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place :  which,  when  it  can  be  supposed,  takes 
away  the  distinction  of  identity  and  diversity  of  one  and  more,  and  renders 
it  ridiculous.  But  it  being  a  contradiction,  that  two  or  more  should  be  one, 
identity  and  diversity  are  relations  and  ways  of  comparing  well-founded, 
and  of  use  to  the  understanding. 

Identity  of  modes. — ^All  other  things  being  but  modes  or  relations  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  substances,  the  identity  and  diversity  of  eacli  particular 
existence  of  them  too  will  be  by  the  same  way  determined :  only  as  to 
things  whose  existence  is  in  succession,  such  as  are  the  actions  of  finite 
beings,  v.  g.  motion  and  thought,  both  which  consist  in  a  continued  train 
of  succession ;  concerning  their  diversity,  there  can  be  no  question  :  because 
each  perishinff  the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exist  in  different  times,  or 
in  different  places,  as  permanent  beings  can  at  different  times  exist  in  dis- 
tant places ;  and  therefore  no  motion  or  thought,  considered  as  at  different 
times,  can  be  the  same,  each  part  thereof  havii^  a  different  beginning  of 
existence. 

Sect.  3.  Prtncipium  individuationis. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  what  is  so  much  inquired  after,  the  principium  individiu^ 
tionis ;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being 
of  any  sort  to  a  particular  time  and  place,  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of 
the  same  kind.  This,  though  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in  simple  sub- 
stances or  modes,  jet  when  reflected  on  is  not  more  difficult  in  compound 
ones,  if  care  be  taKen  to  what  it  is  applied :  v.  g,  let  us  suppose  an  atom, 
f .  e.  a  continued  body  under  one  immutable  superficies,  existing  in  a  deter- 
mined time  and  place :  it  is  evident  that,  considered  in  an^  instant  of  its 
existence,  it  is  in  that  instant  the  same  with  itself.  For  being  at  that  in* 
stant  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  continue  as 
long  as  its  existence  is  continued ;  for  so  long  it  will  be  the  same,  and  no 
other.  In  like  manner,  if  two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the 
same  mass,  every  one  of  those  atoms  will  be  the  same,  bjr  the  foregoing  rule: 
and  wliilst  they  exist  united  together,  the  mass,  consisting  of^the  same 
atoms,  must  be  the  same  mass,  or  the  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  so 
differently  jumbled.  But  if  one  of  these  atoms  be  taken  away,  or  one  new 
one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  mass,  or  the  same  body.    In  the  state 
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of  living  creatures,  their  identity  depends  not  on  a  mass  of  the  same  par- 
ticles, but  on  something  else.  For  in  them  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of 
matter  alters  not  the  identity :  an  oak  mowing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak ;  and  a  colt  grown  up  to  a  horse, 
sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while  the  same  horse;  though,  in 
both  these  cases,  there  may  be  a  manifest  change  of  the  parts ;  so  that  truly 
they  are  not  either  of  them  the  same  masses  of  matter,  though  they  be  truly 
one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the  other  the  same  horse.  The  reason 
whereof  is,  that  in  these  two  cases,  a  mass  of  matter,  and  a  living  body,  iden- 
tity is  not  applied  to  the  same  thing. 

8ect.  4.  Identity  of  vegetables. — We  must  therefore  consider  wherein 
an  oak  differs  from  a  mass  of  matter,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  particles  of  matter  any  how  united, 
the  other  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  constitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak;  and 
such  an  organization  of  those  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nour- 
ishment, so  as  to  continue  and  fi-ame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of 
an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life.  That  being  then  one  plant 
which  has  such  an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body  partaking  of 
one  coininon  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  same  plant  as  long  as  it  partakes 
of  tiie  same  itfe,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  mat- 
ter vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  or^nization  con- 
formable to  that  sort  of  plants.  For  this  organization  being  at  any  one 
instant  in  any  one  collection  of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life  which  existing  con- 
stantly from  that  moment  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in  the  same  continuity 
of  insensibly  succeeding  paxts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has 
that  identity,  which  makes  the  same  plant,  and  Si  the  parts  of  it,  parts  of 
the  same  plant,  during  all  the  time  that  they  exist  united  in  that  continued 
or;^anization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to  all  the  parts  so 
united. 

Sbgt.  5.  Identity  of  anifndU. — ^The  case  is  not  so  much  diferent  in 
brutes,  but  that  any  one  ma^  hence  see  what  makes  an  animal,  and  con- 
tinues it  the  same.  Something  we  have  like  this  in  machines,  and  may 
serve  to  illustrate  it.  For  example,  what  is  a  watch  1  It  is  plain  it  is  no- 
thing but  a  fit  organization,  or  construction  of  parts,  to  a  certain  end, 
which,  when  a  si33cient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain.  If 
we  would  suppose  this  machine  one  continued  body,  all  whose  organized 
parts  were  repaired,  increased,  or  diminished,  by  a  constant  addition 
or  separation  of  insensible  parts,  with  one  common  life,  we  should  have 
something  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal,  with  this  difference,  that 
in  an  animal  the  fitness  of  the  organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  con- 
sists, begin  together,  the  motion  coming  from  within ;  but  in  machines,  the 
force  coming  sensibly  from  without,  is  often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  or- 
der, and  weU  fitted  to  receive  it. 

Sect.  6.  Identity  of  man. — ^This  also  shows  wherein  the  identity  of  the 
same  man  consists ;  viz.  in  nothing  but  a  participation  of  the  same  continued 
life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  succession,  vitally  united  to 
the  same  organized  body.  He  that  shall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any 
thing  else,  but,  like  that  of  other  animals,  in  one  fitiy  organized  body,  taken 
in  any  one  instant,  and  from  thence  continued  under  one  organization  of  life 
in  several  successively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it 
hard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad  and  sober,  the  same  man,  by  any 
supposition,  that  will  not  make  it  possible  for  Seth,  Ishmael,  Socrates,  Pilate, 
St  Austin,  and  Ciesar  Borgia,  to  be  the  same  man.  But  if  the  identity  of 
soul  alone  makes  the  same  man,  and  there  be  notliing  in  the  nature  of 
matter  why  the  same  individual  spirit  may  not  be  united  to  different  bodies, 
it  will  be  possible  that  those  men  living  in  distant  ages,  and  of  different  tem- 
pers, may  have  been  the  same  man :  which  way  of  speaking  must  be,  from  a 
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very  strange  use  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of  which  body  and 
ihape  are  excluded.  And  that  way  of  speaking  would  agree  yet  worse  with 
the  notions  of  those  philosophers  who  allow  of  transmigration,  and  are  of 
opinion  th^tthe  souls  of  men  may,  for  their  miscarriages,  he  detruded  into  the 
bodies  of  beasts,  as  fit  habitations,  with  organs  suited  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tneir  brutal  inclinations.  But  yet,  I  think,  nobody,  could  he  be  sure  that  the 
soul  <»f  Helio^fabalus  were  in  one  of  his  hogs,  would  yet  say  that  hog  were 
a  man  or  Hehogabalus. 

Sect.  7.  Idmtitv  tutted  to  the  idea. — It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  sub 
stance  that  comprenends  all  sorts  of  identity,  or  will  determine  it  in  every 
case:  but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we  must  consider  what  idea 
the  word  it  is  applied  to  stanos  for;  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  same  sub* 
stance,  another  the  same  man,  and  a  third  the  same  person,  if  person,  man,. 
and  substance  are  three  names  standing  for  three  different  ideas;  for  such 
as  is  the  idea  belonging  to  that  name,  such  must  be  the  identity;  which,  if 
it  had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  possibly  have  prevent* 
ed  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion,  which  often  occurs  about  this  matter, 
with  no  small  seeming  difficulties,  especially  concerning  personal  identity,, 
which  therefore  we  shall  in  the  next  place  a  little  consider. 

Sbct.  8.  Same  man, — An  animal  is  a  livinfr  organized  body;  and  fre* 
quently  the  same  animal,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  same  continued  life 
communicated  to  different  particles  of  matter,  as  they  happen  successively 
to  be  united  to  that  organized  living  body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other 
definitions,  ingenious  observation  puts  it  past  doubt,  that  the  idea  in  our 
minds,  of  which  the  sound  man  in  our  mouths  is  the  sign,  is  nothing  else 
but  of  an  animal  of  such  a  certain  form :  since  I  think  I  may  be  confident, 
that  whoever  should  see  a  creature  of  his  own  shape  and  make,  though  it 
had  no  more  reason  all  its  life  than  a  cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him  still  a 
man ;  or  whoever  should  hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  discourse,  reason,  and  phi* 
losophize,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a  cat  or  a  parrot ;  and  say, 
the  one  was  a  dull  irrational  man,  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  ra- 
tional parrot.  A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note  is  sufficient  to- 
countenance  the  supposition  of  a  rational  parrot.    His  words  are(c) : 

**  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  Prince  Maurice's  own  mouth  the  account 
of  a  common,  but  much  credited  story,  that  I  heard  so  often  from  many 
others,  of  an  old  pairot  he  had  in  Brasil  during  his  government  there,  that 
spoke,  and  asked,  and  answered  common  questions  like  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture :  so  that  those  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be  witcherv 
or  possession ;  and  one  of  hia  chaplains,  who  lived  long  after  in  Holland, 
would  never  fix>m  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said,  they  all  had  a  devil  in 
chem.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  story,  and  assevered  by  peo- 
ple hard  to  be  discredited,  which  made  me  ask  Prince  Maurice  what  there 
was  of  it.  He  said,  with  his  usual  plainness  and  diyness  in  talk,  there 
was  something  true,  but  a  great  deal  false  of  what  had  been  reported.  I 
desired  to  know  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  first  ?  He  told  me  short  and 
coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  parrot  when  he  had  been  at  Brasil ; 
and  though  he  believed  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he 
had  so  much  curiosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very  great  and  a  very 
old  one,  and  when  it  came  first  in  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with  a 
great  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  said  presently.  What  a  company  of 
white  men  are  here !  They  asked  it  what  it  thought  that  man  was  ?  point* 
in^  to  the  prince.  It  answered,  some  general  or  other ;  when  they  brought 
i:  close  to  him,  he  asked  it,  *D*ou  venez  vous  ?  It  answered,  De  Marinnan. 

(r)  Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  Christendom  from  1678  to  1769,  p.  'jVl* 

(*)  Whence  come  ye  }    It  answered.  From  Marinnan.  The  prince.  To  whom. 

do  yoti  belonj^  ?     The  parrot,    To  a  Portuguese.     Prince,  What  do  you  there? 

i'Mrrnt,  1  look  after  tlir  chickens.     The  prince  laughed,  and  said.  You  look  after 
2  B 
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The Frince,  A  qui  estes  vous  ?  The  parrot,  A  on  Portugais.  .Prince,  Qjae 
(kis  tu  lal  Parrot,  Je  gardez  les  poulles.  The  prince  lajughed,  and  said, 
Vou8  gardez  les  poulles  1  The  parrot  answered,  Oui,  moi,  et  je  seal  bien 
faire ;  and  miide  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people  use  tQ  make  to 
chickens  when  thej  call  them.  I  set  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dia- 
opue  in  French,  just  as  Prince  Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked  him  in 
what  language  the  parrot  spoke,  and  he  said,  in  Biasilian ;  I  asked  wheth- 
er he  understood  Brasilian ;  he  said,  no,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two 
interpreters  by  him,  the  <one  a  Dutchman  that  spoke  Brasilian,  and  the 
other  a  Brasilian  that  spoke  Dutch ;  that  he  asked  them  separately  and  pri- 
vately, and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  just  the  same  thing  that  the 
parrot  had  said.  I  could  not  but  tell  thw  odd  story,  because  it  is  so  much 
out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  first  hand,  and  what  may  pass  for  a  good  one; 
for  I  dare  say  this  prince  at  least  believed  himself  in  all  he  told  me,  having 
ever  passed  for  a  very  honest  and  pious  man  :  I  leave  it  to  naturalists  to 
reason,  and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  please  upon  it ;  however,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  amiss  to  relieve  or  enliven  a  busy  scene  sometimes  with  such 
digressions,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  no." 

Same  mem, — ^I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  should  have  the  story  at 
large  in  the  author's  own  words,  because  he  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
thought  it  incredible ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  as  he, 
who  nad  sufficiency  enough  to  warrant  all  tne  testimonies  he  ^ves  of  him- 
self, should  take  so  much  pains  in  a  place  where  it  had  nothmg  to  do,  to 
pin  so  close  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he  mentions  as  his  friend,  but  on  a 
prince  in  whom  he  acknowledges  venr  great  honesty  and  pietjr,  a  story 
which,  if  he  himself  thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  also  think  ridiculous 
The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this  story,  and  our  author,  who  re 
lates  it  from  him,  both  of  them  call  this  talker  a  parrot ;  and  I  ask  any  one 
else,  who  thinks  such  a  story  fit  to  be  told,  whether  if  this  parrot,  and  dl 
of  its  kind,  had  always  talked,  as  we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it  this  one 
did,  whether,  I  say,  they  would  not  have  passed  for  a  race  of  rational  ani- 
mals :  but  yet  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  be 
men,  and  not  parrots  ?  For  I  presume  it  is  hot  the  idea  of  a  thinking 
or  rational  being  alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  most  people's 
sense,  but  of  a  ^dy,  so  and  so  shaped,  joined  to  it :  and  if  that  be  the  idea 
of  a  man,  the  same  successive  body  not  shifted  all  at  once,  must,  as  well  as 
the  same  immaterial  spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  same  man. 

Sect.  9.  Personal  identity, — This  being  premised,  to  find  wherein  per- 
sonal identity  consists,  we  must  consider  what  person  stands  for :  which, 
I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and 
can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and 
places;  which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable  from 
thinking,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  it :  it  being  impossible  for  any 
one  to  perceive,  without  percmving  that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  see, 
hear,  ta;ste,  smell,  foel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know  that  we  do 
so.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present  sensations  and  perceptions :  and 
by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  that  which  he  calls  self;  it  not  being  consi- 
dered in  this  case  whether  the  same  self  be  continued  in  the  same  or  di- 
vers substances.  For  since  consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking, 
and  it  is  that  which  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  self,  and  thereby 
distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking  things  ;  in  this  alone  consists 
,  personal  identity,  t.  e,  the  sameness  of  a  rational  being :  and  as  far  as  this 
•  consciousness  can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thought, 
so  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person  ;  it  is  the  same  self  now  it  was 

the  chickens  }  The  parrot  ansvered.  Yes,  I   and  I  knov  well   eiM>ttgh  how  tu 
••do  It. 
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then  ;  and  it  is  by  the  same  self  with  this  present  one  that  now  reflects  on 
it,  that  that  action  was  done. 

SscT.  10.  Consciousness  makes  personal  identity, — But  it  is  fiirther 
inquired,  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance  1  This  few  would 
think  they  had  reason  to  doubt  of,  if  those  perceptions,  with  their  con- 
sciousness, always  remained  present  in  the  mind,  whereby  the  same  think- 
ing thing  would  be  always  consciously  present,  and,  as  would  be  thought, 
evidently  the  same  to  itself.  But  that  which  seems  to  make  the  difficulty 
is  this,  that  this  consciousness  being  interrupted  always  by  forgetfulness, 
there  being  no  moment  of  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all 
our  past  actions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the  best  memories 
losmg  the  sight  of  one  part  whilst  they  are  viewing  another ;— ^nd  we 
sometimes,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflecting  on  our 
past  selves,  beinsp  intent  on  our  present  thoughts,  and  in  sound  sleep  having 
no  thou^ts  at  sll,  or  at  least  none  with  that  consciousness  which  remarks 
our  walking  thoughts ; — I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  consciousness  being 
interrupted,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves,  doubts  are  raised 
whether  we  are  the  same  thinking  thing,  t.  e.  the  same  substance,  or  no. 
Which,  however  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  iden- 
tity at  all :  the  question  bein^,  what  makes  the  same  person,  and  not  whe- 
ther it  be  the  same  identical  substance,  which  always  thinks  in  the  same 
person  ;  which  in  this  case  matters  not  at  all :  different  substances,  by  the 
same  consciousness  (where  they  do  partake  in  it,^  being  un||ed  into 
one  person,  as  well  as  different  bodies  by  the  same  lire  are  united  into  one 
animal,  whose  identity  is  preserved,  in  that  change  of  substances,  by  the 
unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  beinf  the  same  consciousness  that 
makes  a  man  be  himself  to  himself,  personal  identity  depends  on  that  only, 
whether  it  be  annexed  solely  to  one  individual  suMtance,  or  can  be  con- 
tinued in  a  succession  of  several  substances.  For  as  far  as  any  intelligent 
being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any  past  action  with  the  same  consciousness 
it  had  of  it  at  first,  and  with  the  same  consciousness  it  has  of  any  present 
action,  so  far  it  is  the  same,  personal  self.  For  it  is  by  the  consciousness 
it  has  of  its  present  thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  itself  now,  and 
so  will  be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the  same  consciousness  can  extend  to  ac- 
tions past  or  to  cbme ;  and  would  be  by  distance  of  time,  or  chan^  of  sub- 
stance, no  more  two  persons,  than  a  man  be  two  men  by  weanng  other 
clothes  to-day  than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  lon^  or  a  short  sleep  between  : 
the  same  consciousness  uniting  those  distant  actions  into  the  same  person, 
whatever  substances  contributed  to  their  production. 

Sect.  11.  Personal  identity  in  change  of  substances, — ^Thatthis  is  so, 
we  have  some  kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies,  aU  whose  particles, 
whilst  vitally  united  to  this  same  thinking  conscious  self,  so  that  we  feel 
when  they  are  touched,  and  are  effected  by,  and  conscious  of  ^od  or  harm 
that  happens  to  them,  are  a  part  of  ourselves,  t.  e.  of  our  thinking  conscious 
self.  Thus  the  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  every  one  a  part  of  himself :  he 
sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for  them.  Cut  ofi^i  hand,  and  thereby  separate 
it  from  that  consciousness  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other  affections,  and 
it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  which  is  himself,  any  more  than  the  re- 
motest part  of  matter.  Thus  we  see  the  substance,  whereof  personal  self 
consisted  at  one  time,  may  be  varied  at  another,  without  the  change  of  per- 
sonal identity  ;  there  being  no  question  about  the  same  person,  though  the 
limbs,  which  but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

Sect.  12.  But  the  question  is,  "  Whether,  if  the  same  substance  which 
thinks  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person  ;  or,  remaining  the  same,  it 
can  be  different  persons  V 

Whether  in  the  change  of  thinking  substances, — And  to  this  I  answer, 
first,  This  can  be  no  question  at  all  to  those  who  place  thought  in  a  purely 
material  animal  constitution  void  of  an  immaterial  tabstance.  For  whether 
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their  supposition  Le  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  they  conceive  pemonal  identity 
preserved  in  something  else  than  identity  of  substance ;  as  animal  identity 
is  preserved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  substance.  And  therefore  those 
who  place  thinking  in  an  immaterial  substance  only,  before  they  can  come 
to  deal  with  these  men,  must  show  why  personal  identity  cannot  be  pre- 
served  in  the  change  of  immaterial  substances,  or  variety  of  particular  im- 
material substances,  as  well  as  animal  identity  is  preserved  in  the  change 
of  mateiial  substances,  or  variety  of  particular  bodies  :  unless  they  will  say, 
it  is  one  immaterial  spirit  that  makes  the  same  liie  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one 
immaterial  spirit  that  makes  the  same  person  in  men ;  which  the  Carte- 
sians at  least  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  thinking  things  too. 

Sect.  13.  Bat  next,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  **  Whether  if  the 
same  thinkin^^  substance  (supposing  immaterial  substances  only  to  think) 
be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person  V*  I  answer,  that  cannot  be  re- 
solved, but  by  those  who  know  what  kind  of  substances  they  are  that  do 
think,  and  whether  the  consciousness  of  past  actions  can  lie  transferred 
from  one  thinking  substance  to  another.  I  grant,  were  the  same  conscious- 
ness the  same  individual  action,  it  could  not ;  but  it  being  but  a  present  re- 
presentation of  a  past  action,  why  it  may  not  be  possible  that  that  may  be 
represented  to  the  mind  to  have  been,  wnich  really  never  was,  will  remain 
to  be  shown.  And  therefore  how  &r  the  consciousness  of  past  actions  is 
annexed  to  any  individual  agent,  so  that  another  cannot  possibly  have  it, 
will  be  luird  for  us  to  determine,  till  we  know  what  kind  of  action  it  is  that 
cannot  Be  done  without  a  reflex  act  of  perception  accompanying  it,  and 
how  performed  by  thinking  substances,  who  cannot  think  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  But  that  which  we  call  the  same  consciousness,  not  be- 
ing the  same  individual  act,  why  one  intellectual  substance  may  not  have 
represented  to  it,  as  done  by  itself,  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps 
done  by  some  other  agent ;  why,  I  sav,  such  a  representation  may  not  pos- 
siblv  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  iact,  as  well  as  several  representations 
in  dreams  are,  which  yet  whilst  dreaming  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult 
to  conclude  from  the  nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is  so,  will  by  us, 
till  we  have  clearer  view^s  of  the  nature  of  thinking  substances,  be  best  re- 
solved into  the  goodness  of  God,  who,  as  &r  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
any  of  his  sensible  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will  not  by  a  fatal  error  of 
theirs  transfer  from  one  to  another  that  consciousness  which  draws  re- 
ward or  punisliment  with  it.  How  far  this  may  be  an  argument  against 
those  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  system  of  fleeting  animal  spirits,  I 
leave  to  be  considered.  But  yet,  to  return  to  the  question  before  us,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  if  the  same  consciousness  (which,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  same  numerical  figure  or  motion 
in  body)  can  be  transferred  from  one  thinking  substance  to  another,  it  will 
oe  possible  that  two  thinking  substances  may  make  but  one  person.  For 
tiie  same  consciousness  being  preserved,  whether  in  the  same  or  dififerent 
substances,  the  personal  identity  is  preserved. 

Sect.  14.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  "  whether  the  same  im- 
material substance  remaining,  there  may  be  two  distinct  persons  1"  which 
question  seisms  to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  whether  the  same  immaterial  be- 
ing, being  conscious  of  the  action  of  its  past  duration, may, be  wholly 
stripped  of  all  the  consciousness  of  its  past  existence,  and  lose  it  beyond 
the  power  of  ever  retrieving  it  again  ;  and  so  as  it  were  beginning  a  new  ac- 
count from  a  new  period,  have  a  consciousness  that  cannot  reach  beyond 
this  new  state.  All  those  ^ho  hold  pre-existence  are  evidently  of  this 
mind,  since  they  allow  the  soul  to  have  no  remaining  consciousness  of  what 
it  did  in  the  pre-existing  state,  either  wholly  separate  from  body,  or  inform- 
ii);r  any  other  body;  and  if  they  should  not,  it  is  plain  experience  would 
be  against  them.  So  that  personal  identity  reaching  no  &rther  than  con- 
hciousness  reaches,  a  pre-existent  spirit  not  having  continued  so  manr 
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ngcs  in  a  state  of  silence,  must  needs  make  different  persons.  Suppose  a 
Christian,  Platonist  or  Pytha£;orean  should,  upon  God's  having  ended  all  his 
works  of  creation  the  seventh  day,  think  his  soul  hath  existed  ever  since: 
and  would  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  several  human  bodies,  as  I  once  met 
with  one  who  was  persuaded  his  had  been  the  soul  of  Socrates,  how  rea- 
sonably I  will  not  dispute  ;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  post  he  filled,  vvhicli 
was  no  inconsiderable  one,  he  passed  for  a  very  rational  man,  and  the  pre&s 
has  shown  that  he  wanted^ not  parts  or  learning;  would  any  one  say, 
that  he  being  not  conscious  of  any  of  Socrates*s  actions  or  thougfhtfi,  could 
be  the  same  person  with  Socrates  \  Let  any  one  retiect  upon  lunis>ell,  and 
conclude  that  he  has  in  himself  an  immaterial  spirit,  which  is  that  wliicu 
thinks  in  him,  and  in  the  constant  change  of  his  body  keeps  iiim  the 
same  ;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himself:  let  him  also  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  soul  that  was  in  Nestor  or  Thersites  at  the  siege  of  Troy  (tor  souls 
being,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them,  in  their  nature  indm'erent  to 
any  parcel  of  matter,  the  supposition  has  no  apparent  absurdity  in  it;, 
which  it  may  have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  now  the  soul  of  any  other  man  : 
but  he  now  having  no  consciousness  of  any  of  the  actions  either  of  Nes- 
tor  or  Thersites,  does  or  can  he  conceive  himself  the  same  person  witli 
either  of  them?  Can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  actions  ]  attri- 
bute them  to  himself,  or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the  actions  of  any 
other  man  that  ever  existed?  So  that  this  consciousness  not  reaching  to 
any  of  the  actions  of  either  of  those  men,  he  is  no  more  one  self  with  ei- 
ther of  them,  than  if  the  soul  or  immaterial  spirit  that  now  informs  him  had 
been  created,  and  began  to  exist,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  present  body; 
though  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  the  same  spirit  that  informed  Nestor's 
or  Thersites's  body,  were  numerically  the  same  thlit  now  informs  his. 
For  this  would  no  more  make  him  the  same  person  with  Nestor,  than  if 
some  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Nestor,  were  now 
a  part  of  this  man ;  the  same  immaterial  substance,  without  the  same  con- 
Bciousness,  no  more  making  the  same  person  by  being  united  to  any  body, 
than  the  same  particle  of  matter,  without  consciousness,  united  to  any  body, 
makes  the  same  person.  But  let  him  once  find  himself  conscious  of  any 
of  the  actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  finds  himself  the  same  penon  with  Nes- 
tor. 

Sect.  15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to  conceive 
the  same  person  at  the  resurrection,  though  in  a  body  not  exactly  in  make 
or  parts  the  same  which  he  had  here,  the  same  consciousness  going  along 
with  the  soul  that  inhabits  it.  But  yet  the  soul  alone,  in  the  change  of 
bodies,  would  scarce  to  any  one,  but  to  him  that  makes  the  soul  the  man, 
be  enough  to  make  the  same  man.  For  should  the  soul  of  a  prince, 
carrying  with  it  the  consciousness  of  the  prince's  past  Hie,  enter  and 
inform  the  body  of  a  cobbler,  as  soon  as  deserted  by  his  own  soul,  every 
one  sees  he  would  be  the  same  person  with  the  prince,  accountable  only 
for  the  prince's  actions  ;  but  who  would  say  it  was  the  same  man  I  The 
body,  too,  £oes  to  the  making  the  man,  and  would,  I  guess,  to  every  body 
determine  the  man  in  this  case ;  wherein  the  soul  with  all  its  princely 
thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man  :  but  he  would  be  the  same 
cobbler  to  every  one  besides  himself  I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
speaking,  the  same  person  and  the  same  man,  stand  for  one  and  the  same 
thing.  And  indeed  every  one  will  always  have  a  liberty  to  speak  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  apply  what  articulate  sounds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit, 
and  change  them  as  often  as  he  pleases.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire  what 
makes  the  same  spirit,  man,  or  person,  we  must  fix  the  ideajs  of  spirit,  man, 
or  person  in  our  minds;  and  having  resolved  with  ourselves  what  we 
mean  by  them,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the 
like,  when  it  is  the  same,  and  when  not. 

Skct.  16.  Consciousness  makes  the  same  person, — But  though  the 
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same  immaterial  subetance  or  soul  does  not  alone,  wherever  it  be,  and  in 
whatsoever  state,  make  the  same  man ;  vet  it  is  plain,  consciousness,  as 
far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  should  it  be  to  ages  past,  unites  existences 
and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into  the  same  person,  as  well  as  it  does 
the  existences  and  actions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment ;  so  that 
whatever  has  the  consciousness  of  present  and  past  actions,  is  the  same 
person  to  whom  they  both  belong.  Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I 
saw  the  ark  and  Noah's  flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the  Thames 
last  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  now ;  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who 
write  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflowed  last  winter,  and  that 
viewed  the  flood  at  the  general  deluge,  was  the  same  self,  place  that  self 
in  what  substance  you  please,  than  that  I  who  write  this  am  the  same  my- 
self  now  whilst  I  write  (wheUier  I  consist  of  all  the  same  substance,  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  or  no)  that  I  was  yesterday.  For  as  to  this  point  of 
being  the  same  self,  it  matters  not  whether  this  present  self  be  made  up 
of  the  same  or  other  substances ;  I  being  as  much  concerned,  and  as  justly 
accountable  for  any  action  that  was  done  a  thousand  years  since,  appro- 

f>naved  to  me  now  by  this  self-consciousness,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did  the 
ast  moment. 

Sect.  17.  Self  depends  on  consciousness, — Self  is  that  conscious  think- 
ing  thing  (whatever  substance  made  up  of,  whether  spiritual  or  material, 
simple  or  compounded,  it  matters  not)  which  is  sensible,  or  conscious  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  so  is  concerned  for 
Itself,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  that 
whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness,  the  little  fin^r  is  as  much 
a  part  of  himself,  as  what  is  most  so.  Upon  separation  of  this  little  finger, 
should  this  consciousness  go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest 
of  the  body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the  person,  the  same 
person  ;  and  self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
As  in  this  case  it  is  the  consciousness  that  goes  along  with  the  substance, 
when  one  part  is  separate  from  another,  which  makes  the  same  person, 
and  constitutes  this  inseparable  self;  so  it  is  in  reference  to  substances 
remote  in  time.  That  with  which  the  consciousness  of  this  present  think- 
ing thing  can  join  itself,  makes  the  same  person,  and  is  one  self  with  it, 
and  with  nothing  else ;  and  so  attributes  to  itself,  and  owns  all  the  actions 
of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  reaches,  and  no  &r. 
ther ;  as  every  one  who  reflects  will  perceive. 

Sect.  18.  Objects  of  reward  and  punishment, — ^In  this  personal  iden- 
tity  is  founded  all  the  rig^ht  and  justice  of  reward  and  punishment ;  happi- 
ness  and  misery  being  that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himself, 
and  not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  substance  not  joined  to,  or  aflected 
with  that  consciousness.  For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  instance  I  gave  but 
now,  if  the  consciousness  went  along  with  the  little  finger  when  it  was 
CO*  ofl^,  that  would  be  the  same  self  which  was  concerned  for  the  whole 
body  yesterday,  as  making  part  of  itself,  whose  actions  then  it  cannot  but 
ad:nit  as  its  own  now.  Though  if  the  same  body  should  still  live,  and  im- 
mediately,  from  the  separation  of  the  little  finger,  have  its  own  peculiar 
consciousness,  whereof  the  little  finger  knew  nothing ;  it  would  not  at  all 
be  concerned  for  it,  as  a  part  of  itself,  or  could  own  any  of  its  actions,  or 
have  any  of  them  imputed  to  hiin. 

Sect.  19.  This  may  show  us  wherein  personal  identity  consists;  not  in 
the  identity  of  substance,  but,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  identity  of  conscious- 
ness ;  wherein,  if  Socrates  and  the  present  mayor  of  Quecnborough  agree, 
they  are  the  same  person :  if  the  same  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  do 
not  partake  of  the  same  consciousness,  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  is 
not  the  same  person.  And  to  punish  Socrates  waking  for  what  sleeping 
Socrates  thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  conscious  of,  would  be 
no  more  of  right,  than  to  punish  one  twin  for  what  his  brother  twin  did 
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wliereof  ha  knew  nothing,  because  their  oatsidee  were  50  like  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguiBhed ;  for  such  twins  have  been  seen. 

Skgt.  20.  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  suppose  I  wholly 
lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life  beyond  a  possibility  of  retrieving 
them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never  be  conscious  of  them  again;  yet  am  1 
not  the  same  person  that  did  those  actions,  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once 
was  conscious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  answer, 
that  we  must  here  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied  to ;  which,  in 
this  case,  is  the  man  onlv.  And  the  same  man  being  presumed  to  be  the 
same  person,  I  is  easily  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person. 
But  if  it  be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incommunicable 
consciousness  at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same  man  would  at 
different  times  make  different  persons;  which,  we  see,  is  the  sense  of 
mankind  in  the  solemnest  declarations  of  their  opinions;  human  laws  not 
punishing  the  mad  man  for  the  sober  man's  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for 
what  the  mad  man  did,  therebjr  making  them  two  persons :  which  is  some- 
what explained  b^  our  wa^  of  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say,  such  a 
one  is  not  himself  or  is  beside  himself;  in  which  phrases,  it  is  insinuated,  as 
if  those  who  now,  or  at  least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self  was  chang 
edf — the  self-same  person  was  no  longer  in  that  man. 

Sect.  21.  Difference  between  identity  of  man  and  pereon.^'But  yet  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  Socrates,  the  same  individual  pan,  should  be  two 
persons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this,  we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by 
Socrates  or  the  same  individual  man. 

First,  it  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  immaterial,  tihinlring  sub- 
stance ;  in  short,  the  same  numerical  soul,  and  nothing  else. 

Secondly,  or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regara  to  an  immaterial 
soul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  same  animal. 

Now,  take  which  of  these  suppositions  you  please,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  personal  identity  to  consist  in  any  thing  but  consciousness,  or  reach 
any  fiuther  than  that  does. 

For  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  b^  allowed  possible  that  a  man  bom  of 
different  women,  and  in  distant  times,  may  be  the  same  man.  A  way  of 
speaking,  which,  whoever  admits,  must  allow  it  possible  for  the  same  man 
to  be  two  distinct  persons  as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  different  ages, 
without  the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts. 

&y  the  second  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  lue,  and  after  it,  cannot  be  the 
same  man  any  way  but  by  the  same  consciousness ;  and  so  making  human 
identity  to  consist  in  the  same  thing  wherein  we  place  personal  identity, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  same  man  to  be  the  same  person. 
But  then  they  who  place  human  identity  in  consciousness  only,  and  not  in 
something  else,  must  consider  how  they  will  make  the  infant  Socrates  the 
same  man  with  Socrates  after  the  resurrection.  But  whatsoever  to  some 
men  makes  a  man,  and  consequently  the  same  individual  man,  wherein 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  ctfh  by  us  be  placed  in  nothing 
but  consciousness,  (which  is  that  alone  which  makes  what  we  call  self) 
without  involving  us  in  great  absurdities. 

Sect.  22.  But  is  not  man,  drunk  and  sober,  the  same  person, — ^why 
else  is  he  punished  for  the  fkct  he  commits  when  drunk,  though  he  be 
never  afterwards  conscious  of  it  ?  Just  as  much  the  same  person  as  a  man 
that  walks,  and  does  other  things  in  his  sleep,  is  the  same  person,  and  is 
answerable  for  any  mischief  he  shall  do  in  it.  Human  laws  punish  both, 
with  a  justice  suitable  to  their  way  of  knowledge  ;  because  in  these  cases 
they  cannot  distinguish  certainly  what  is  real,  what  counterfeit :  and  so 
the  ignorance  in  drunkenness  or  sleep  is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For 
thou^  punishment  be  annexed  to  personality,  and  personality  to  conscious- 
ness, and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  conscious  of  what  he  did;  yet 
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human  judicaiores  justly  punish  him ;  because  the  fact  is  proved  against 
him,  but  want  of  consciousness  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great 
dav,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shaJl  be  laid  open,  it  may  be  reason- 
able to  think  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer  for  what  he  knows  nothing 
of,  but  shall  receive  his  doom,  his  conscience  accusing  or  excusing  him. 

Sect.  23.  Cansciotuness  alone  makes  self. — Nothmg  but  consciousness 
can  unite  remote  existences  into  the  same  person  ;  the  identity  of  substance 
will  not  do  it.  For  whatever  substance  there  is,  however  framed,  without 
consciousness  there  is  no  person :  and  a  carcass  may  be  a  person,  as  well 
as  any  sort  of  substance  be  so  without  consciousness. 

Could  we  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  consciousnesses  acting 
the  same  body,  the  one  constantly  by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  same  consciousness  acting  by  intervals,  two  distinct  bodies : 
I  ask,  in  the  first  case,  whether  the  d^  and  the  niglit  man  would  not  be  two 
as  distinct  persons  as  Socrates  and  Plato  1  Atad,  whether,  in  the  second 
case,  there  would  not  be  one  person  in  two  distinct  bodies,  as  much  as  one 
man  is  the  same  in  two  distinct  clothing  1  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  say, 
that  this  same,  and  this  distinct  consciousness,  in  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned, is  owing  to  the  same,  and  distinct  immaterial  substances,  bringing 
it  with  them  to  those  bodies ;  which,  whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the 
case ;  since  it  is  evident  the  personal  identity  would  equally  be  determined 
by  the  consciousness,  whether  that  consciousness  were  annexed  to  some 
individual  immaterial  substance  or  no.  For  granting  that  the  thinking 
substance  in  man  must  be  necessarily  supposed  immaterial,  it  is  evident 
that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  sometunes  part  with  its  past  conscious- 
ness, and  be  restored  to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  forgetfulness  men  often 
have  of  their  past  actions :  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the  memory 
of  a  past  consciousness  which  it  had  lost  for  twenty  years  together.  Make 
these  intervals  of  memory  and  forgetfulness  to  take  their  turns  regularly 
by  day  and  night,  and  you  have  two  persons  with  the  same  im^laterial  spirit, 
as  much  as  in  the  former  instance,  two  persons  with  the  same  body.  So  that 
self  is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diversity  of  substance,  which  it  cannot 
be  sure  of,  but  only  by  identity  of  consciousness. 

Sect.  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  substance,  whereof  it  is  now  made 
up,  to  have  existed  formerly,  united  in  the  same  conscious  being:  but  con- 
sciousness removed,  that  substance  is  no  more  itself,  or  makes  no  more  a  . 
part  of  it,  than  any  other  substance  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  instance  we  have 
already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of  whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  affections, 
having  no  longer  any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  self  than  any 
other  matter  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any 
immaterial  substance,  which  is  void  of  that  consciousness  whereby  I  am 
myself  to  myself:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  existence  which  I  cannot  upon 
recollection  join  with  that  present  consciousness,  whereby  I  am  now  my 
self,  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  existence  no  more  myself  than  any  other  imma- 
terial being.  For  whatsoever  any  substance  hcus  thought  or  done,  which  1 
cannot  recollect,  and  by  my  consciousness  make  my  own  thought  and  action, 
it  will  no  more  belong  to  roe,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought  or  did  it,  than 
if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any  other  immaterial  being  any  where 
existing. 

Sect.  25.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  conscious- 
ntiss  is  annexed  to,  and  the  affection  of,  one  individual  immatr^riai  substance^ 

But  lei  men,  according  to  their  diverse  hypotheses,  resolve  of  that  as 
they  please:  this  every  intelligent  being,  sensible  of  happiness  or  miseiy, 
must  grant,  that  there  is  something  that  is  himself,  that  he  is  concerned 
for,  and  would  have  happy;  that  this  self  has  existed  in  a  continued  dura- 
tion more  than  one  instant,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  may  exist,  as  it  has 
done,  months  and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be  set  to 
its  duration ;  and  may  be  the  same  self,  by  the  same  consciousness,  con- 
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tinued  on  for  the  future.  And  thus,  by  his  consoiouanesB,  he  finds  himself 
to  be  the  same  self  which  did  mich  or  Buch  an  acUon  some  years  since,  Ljf 
which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miserable  now.  In  all  which  account  of 
self,  the  same  numerical  substance  is  not  considered  as  making  the  same 
self;  but  the  same  continued  consciousness,  in  which  several  substances 
may  have  been  united,  and a^n  separated  from  it;  which,  whilst  they 
continued  in  a  vital  tmion  with  that  wherein  this  consciousness  then  re- 
sided, made  a  part  of  that  same  self.  Thus  any  part  of  our  bodies,  vitally 
united  to  that  which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  ourselves  :  but 
upon  separation  from  the  vital  union,  by  which  that  consciousness  is  com- 
municated, that  which  a  momeQt  since  was  part  of  ourselves  is  now  no 
more  so  than  a  part  of  another  man's  self  is  part  of  me ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  in  a  short  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  person.  And 
so  we  have  the  same  numerical  substance  become  a  part  of  two  difierent 
persons,  and  the  same  person  preserved  under  the  change  of  various  sub- 
stances. Could  we  suppose  any  spirit  wholly  stripped  of  all  its  memory  or 
consciousness  of  past  actions,  as  we  find  our  minds  always  are  of  a  great 
part  of  ours,  and  sometimes  of  them  all,  the  union  or  separation  of  such  a 
spiritual  substance  would  make  no  variation  of  personal  identity,  any  more 
than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  does.  Any  substance  vitally  united  to 
the  present  thinkmg  being  is  a  part  of  that  very  same  self  which  now  is : 
any  thing  united  to  it  by  a  consciousness  of  former  actions  makes  also  a 
part  of  the  same  self,  which  is  the  samei)oth  then  and  now. 

Sect.  26.  JPersfm,  a  forensic  term. — ^Person,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name 
for  this  self.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what  he  calls  himself,  there  I  think 
another  may  say  is  the  same  person.  It  is  a  forensic  term  appropriating 
actions  and  their  merit ;  and  so  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents  capable 
of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery.  This  personality  extends  itself  beyond 
present  existence  to  what  is  past  only  by  consciousness,  whereby  it  be- 
comes concerned  and  accountable,  owns  and  imputes  to  itself  past  actions, 
iust  upon  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does  the  pre- 
sent ;  all  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  happiness,  the  unavoidable  con- 
comitant of  consciousness;  that  which  is  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain 
desiiing  that  the  self  that  is  conscious  should  be  happy.  And  therefore 
whatever  past  actions  it  cannot  reconcile  or  appropriate  to  that  present  self 
by  consciousness,  it  can  be  no  more  concerned  in  than  if  they  had  never 
been  done:  and  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  t.  s.  reward  or  punishment,  on 
the  account  of  any  such  action,  is  all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miserable 
in  its  first  being,  without  any  demerit  at  aD.  For  supposing  a  man  pun- 
ished now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another  life,  whereof  he  could  be  xnade 
to  have  no  consciousness  at  all,  what  difierence  is  there  between  that  punish- 
ment, and  being  created  miserable?  And  therefore, conformable  to  this, 
the  apostle  tells  us,  that  at  the  great  day,  when  every  one  shall  "  receive 
according  to  his  doin^,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open."  The 
sentence  shall  be  justified  by  the  consciousness  all  persons  shall  have,  that 
they  themselves,  in  what  body  soever  they  appear,  or  what  substances 
soever  that  consciousness  adheres  to,  are  the  same  that  committed  those 
actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment  for  them. 

Sect.  27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
made  some  suppositions  that  will  look  strange  to  some  readers,  and  pos- 
sibly they  are  so  in  themselves.  But  yet,  I  think,  they  are  such  as  are 
pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature  of  that  thinking  thin^ 
that  is  in  us,  and  which  we  look  on  as  ourselves.  Did  we  know  what  it 
was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  system  of  fleeting  animal  spirits ;  or 
whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its  operations  of  thinking  and 
memory  out  of  a  body  omnised  as  ours  is ;  and  whether  it  has  pleased 
God  that  no  one  such  spirit  shall  ever  be  united  to  any  but  one  such  body, 
upon  the  right  oonstitution  of  whose  organs  its  memory  should  depend ;  we 
2C 
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mi£[ht  see  the  absurdity  of  some  of  those  suppositions  I  have  jnade.  Bat 
taking,  as  we  ordinamy  now  do,  (in  the  dark  concerning  these  matters) 
the  soul  of  a  man  for  an  immaterial  substance,  independent  from  matter, 
and  indifierent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no 
absurdity  at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  same  soul  may,  at  different  times,  be 
united  to  different  booies,  and  with  them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man : 
as  well  as  we  suppose  a  part  of  a  sheep's  body  yesterday  should  be  a  part 
of  a  man's  body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union  make  a  vital  part  of  Meliboeus 
himself,  as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

Sect.  28.  The  difficulty  fnm  iU  %ue  of  names. — ^To  conclude :  whatever 
substance  begins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  existence,  necessarilv  be  the 
same :  whatever  compositions  of  substances  begin  to  exist  during  tne  union 
of  those  substances,  the  concrete  must  be  the  same :  whatsoever  mode 
begins  to  exist,  during  its  existence  it  is  the  same:  and  so  if  the  composi- 
tion be  of  distinct  smtances  and  different  modes,  the  same  rule  holds. 
Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty  or  obscurity  that  has  been  about 
this  matter,  rather  rises  from  the  names  ill  used,  than  from  any  obscurity  in 
things  themselves.  For  whatever  makes  the  specific  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  steadily  kept  to,  the  distinction  of  any 
thing  into  the  same,  and  divers,  will  easily  be  conceived,  and  there  can  arise 
no  doubt  about  it. 

Sbc^.  29.  Continued  existence  makes  identity. — For  supposing  a 
rational  spirit  be  tjie  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what  is  the  same 
man,  viz.  the  same  spirit,  whether  separate  or  in  a  body,  will  be  the  same 
man.  Supposing  a  rational  spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a  certain  con- 
formation of  parts  to  make  a  man ;  whilst  that  rational  spirit,  with  that  vital 
conformation  of  parts,  though  continued  in  a  fleeting  successive  body, 
remains,  it  will  be  the  same.  But  if  to  any  one  the  idea  of  a  man  be  but 
the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  certain  shape:  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and 
shape  remain,  in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same,^but  by  a  continued 
succession  of  floeting  particles,  it  will  be  the  same  man.  For  whatever  be  the 
composition  whereof  the  complex  idea  is  made,  whenever  existence  makes 
it  one  particular  thing  under  any  denomination,  the  same  existence,  con- 
tinued,  preserves  it  the  same  individual  under  the  same  denomination  (5). 

(5)  The  doctrine  of  identity  tnd  direrstty  oontained  in  this  chapter  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  pretends  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  d^ietrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
concerning  the  resarreetion  of  the  dead.  His  way  of  arguing  from  it  is  this:  he 
says,  the  reason  of  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  upon  Mr  Locke's 
grounds,  is  from  the  idea  of  identity.  To  which  our  author  answers:*  Give  me 
leave,  my  lord,  to  say,  that  the  reason  of  believing  any  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  (such  as  your  lordship  is  here  speaking  of)  to  me,  and  upon  my  grounds, 
is  its  being  a  part  of  divine  revelation:  upon  this  ground  I  believed  it,  before  I 
either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  diversity,  and  before  1  ever  thought  of 
those  propositions  which  your  lordship  quotes  out  of  that  chapter;  and  upon  the 
same  ground  I  believe  it  stilly  and  not  from  my  idea  of  identity.  This  saying  of 
your  lordship's,  therefore,  being  a  proposition  neither  self-evident,  nor  allowed 
by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing,  all 
your  large  superstructure  built  thereon  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to  represent  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out  that  my  notion  of  ideas 
was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  that  which  your 
lordship  instances  in  here,  is  not,  that  I  yet  know,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the  Christian  faitb: 
but  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same 
body,  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  what,  I  confess,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Testament  (wherein,  1  think,  are  contained  all  the  articles  of  the 
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ChriBtiaii  fkith)  I  find  our  SaTJour  and  the  apostles  to  preach  Che  resarrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  manj  places;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
»tfr  any  place  where  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  so  much  as  mentioned. 
Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  tlic  ease,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of 
the  New  Testament  (where  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day  is  spokei  of) 
any  such  expression  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  much  less  of  the  same  body. 

1  say  tlie  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day;  because,  where  the  resurrection 
of  some  particular  persons,  presently  upon  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  is  men- 
tioned, the  words  are,  *  The  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  saints,  which 
slept,  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
Holy  City,  and  appeared  to  many:  of  which  peculiar  way  of  speaking  of  this  re- 
surrection, the  passage  itself  gives  a  reason  in  these  words,  Appeared  to  many, 
f.  e.  those  who  slept  appeared,  so  as  to  be  known  to  be  risen.  But  this  could 
not  be  known,  unless  they  brought  with  them  the  evidence  that  they  were  those 
who  had  been  dead;  whereof  there  were  these  two  proofs,  their  graves  were 
opened,  and  their  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be  the  same 
to  those  who  had  known  them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and 
buried.  For  if  they  had  been  those  who  had  been  deaci  so  long,  that  all  who 
knew  them  once  alive  were  now  gone,  those  to  whom  they  appeared  might  have 
known  them  to  be  men,  but  could  not  have  known  they  were  risen  from  the  dead, 
because  they  never  knew  they  had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appearing  they 
could  have  known  was,  they  were  so  many  living  strangers,  of  whose  resur- 
rection they  knew  nothiug.  It  was  necessary,  thei'efore,  that  they  should  come 
in  sach  bodies  as  might  in  make  and  size,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  same  they  had 
before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  those  of  their  acquaintance  whom  they  ap- 
peared to.  And  it  is  prabable  they  were  such  as  were  newly  dead,  whose  bo- 
dies were  not  yet  dissolved  and  dissipated;  and,  therefore,  it  is  particularly  said 
here  (differently  from  what  is  said  of  the  general  resurrection,]  that  their  bodies 
arose;  because  Uiey  were  the  same  that  v/ere  then  lying  in  their  graves  the  mo- 
ment before  they  rose. 

But  your  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the  same  body:  and  let  us 
grant  that  your  lordship,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you  have  proved  it  must  be 
the  same  body;  will  you  therefore  say,  that  he  holds  what  is  inconsistent  with  an 
article  of  faith,  who  having  never  seen  this  your  lordship's  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture,  nor  your  reasons  for  the  same  body,  in  your  sense  of  same  body;  or,  if 
be  has  seen  them,  yet  not  understanding  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them, 
believes  what  the  Scripture  proposes  to  him,  viz,  that  at  the  last  day  the  dead  shall 
be  raised,  without  determining  whether  it  shall  be  with  the  very  same  bodies  or  no? 

I  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  erect  your  particular  interpretations  of 
Scripture  into  articles  of  faith.  And  if  you  do  not,  he  that  believes  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the  Scripture  proposes;  and 
cannot  be  accused  of  holding  any  tiling  inconsistent  with  it,  if  it  should  happen 
that  what  he  holds  is  inconsistent  with  another  proposition,  viz,  that  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies,  in  your  lordship's  sense,  which  1  do  not 
find  proposed  in  Holy  Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordship  argues,  it  must  be  the  same  body;  which,  as  you  explain 
same  bodyf,  is  not  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter  which  were  united  at 
the  point  of  death,  nor  die  same  particles  of  matter  that  the  sinner  had  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins;  but  that  it  must  be.  the  same  material  sub- 
stance which  was  vitally  united  to  the  soul  here;  »'.  e.  as  I  understand  it,  the 
s:iroe  individual  particles  of  matter  which  were,  some  tim^  or  other  during  his 
life  here,  vitally  united  to  his  soul. 

Your  first  argument  to  prove  that  it  must  be  the  same  body,  in  this  sense  of 
the  same  body,  is  taken  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour^,  All  that  are  in  the 
grMves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth.  From  whence  your  lordship 
»ri;;iifii§,  ihat  these  words.  All  that  are  in  their  graves,  relate  to  no  other  substance 
iliMii  what  was  united  to  the  soul  in  life:  because  a  different  substance  cannot  be 
tnid  to  be  in  tlie  graves,  and  to  come  out  of  them.     Which  words  of  your  lord- 
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fthip*s,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  sonl  too  is  lodged  in  the  graTe,  and 
i-aised  out  of  it  at  the  last  day.  For  your  lordship  says,  Can  a  different  substance 
be  said  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them?  So  that,  according  to  this 
interpretation  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  no  other  substance  being  raised,  but 
what  hears  his  voice;  and  no  other  substance  hearing  his  voice,  but  what,  being 
called,  comes  out  of  the  grave;  and  no  other  substance  coming  out  of  the  grave, 
but  what  was  in  the  grave;  any  one  must  conclude,  that  the  soul,  unless  it  be  in 
the  grave,  will  make  no  part  of  the  person  that  is  raised;  unless,  as  your  lord- 
ship argues  against  me*,  you  can  make  it  out,  that  a  substance  vhioh  never  was 
in  the  grave  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that  the  soul  is  no  substance. 

But  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  soul,  another  thing  that  will  make  any 
one  doubt  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words  be  necessarily 
to  be  received  as  their  true  sense,  is,  that  it  wiU  not  be  very  easily  reconciled 
to  your  sayingf ,  you  do  not  mean  by  the  same  body  the  same  individual  particles 
which  were  ttnited  at  the  point  of  death.  And  yet,  by  this  interpretation  of  oar 
Saviour's  words,  you  can  mean  no  other  particles  but  such  as  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death;  'because  you  mean  no  other  substance  but  what  comes  out  of  the 
grave;  and  no  substance,  no  particles  come  out,  you  say,  but  what  were  in  the 
grave;  and  I  think  your  lordship  will  not  say,  that  the  particles  that  were  separate 
from  the  body  by  perspiration  before  the  point  of  death  were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  lordship,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this,  viz,  ^That  by  comparing  this 
with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  (of  our  Saviour  abore  quoted)  are  to 
be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  to  which  the  soul  was  united,  and 
not  to  (I  suppose  your  lordship  writ,  of)  these  individual  particles,  i.  e.  those 
individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave  at  the  resurrection.  For  so  they  must 
be  read,  to  make  your  lordship's  sense  entire,  and  to  the  purpose  of  your  answer 
here:  and  then,  methinks,  this  last  sense  of  our  Sariour's  words  given  by  your 
lordship,  wholly  overturns  the  sense  which  we  have  given  of  them  above,  where 
from  those  words  you  press  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  by 
this  strong  argument,  that  a  substance  could  not,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ, 
come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the  grave.  There  (as  far  as  I  can 
understand  your  words)  your  lordship  argues,  that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to 
be  understood  of  the  particles  in  the  grave,  unless,  as  your  lordship  says,  one 
can  make  out  that  a  substance  which  never  was  in  the  grave  may  come  out  of 
it.  And  here  your  lordship  expressly  says.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be 
understood  of  the  substance  of  that  body  to  which  the  soul  was  (at  any  time) 
united,  and  not  to  those  individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave.  Which,  put 
together,  seems  to  me  to  say,  that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  ol 
those  particles  only  which  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  those  particles  only  which 
are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  also,  which  have  at  any  time  been  vitally  uniteti 
to  the  soul,  but  never  were  in  the  grave. 

The  next  text  your  lordship  brings  to  make  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  in  your  sense,  an  article  of  faith,  are  these  words  of  St  Paul:  §For  we  roust 
all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  tlie 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.  To  which  your  lordship  subjoins  this  question! :  Can  these  words  be 
understood  of  any  other  material  substance  but  that  body  in  which  these  things 
were  done?  Answer:  A  man  may  suspend  his  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  to  be,  that  a  sinner  shall  suffer  for  his  sins  in  the  very  same  body 
wherein  he  committed  them;  because  St  Paul  does  not  say  he  shall  have  the 
Tory  same  body  when  he  suffers  that  he  had  when  he  sinned.  The  apostle  says 
indeed,  done  in  his  body.  The  body  he  had,  and  did  these  things  in,  at  five 
or  fifteen,  was,  no  doubt,  his  body,  as  much  as  that  which  he  did  things  in  at 
fifXy  was  his  body,  though  his  body  were  not  the  very  same  body  at  those  dif- 
ferent ages;  and  so  will  the  body  which  he  shall  have  afler  the  resurrection  ba 
his  body^  though  it  be  not  the  very  same  with  that  which  he  had  at  five,  or  fifteen, 
or  fifty.  He  that  at  three  score  is  broke  on  the  wheel  for  a  murder  he  com- 
mitted at  twenty,  is  punished  for  what  he  did  in  his  body,  though  the  body  he 
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has,  t.  t,  his  bcvly  fit  threetoore,  be  not  the  same,  »'.  e.  made  ap  of  the  same 
individual  particles  jf  matter  that  that  body  was  which  he  had  fortj  years  before. 
When  your  lordship  has  resoWed  with  yourself  what  that  same  immutable  Ar 
is,  which  at  the  last  judgment  shall  reoeire  the  things  done  in  his  body,  your 
lordship  will  easily  see  that  the  body  he  had  when  an  embryo  in  the  womb, 
when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marrying  a  wife,  and  when  bed-rid 
dying  of  a  consumption,  and  at  last,  which  he  shall  hare  after  hit  resurrection, 
are  each  of  them  lus  body,  though  neither  of  them  be  the  same  body,  the  one 
with  the  other. 

But  farther,  to  your  lordship's  question.  Can  these  words  be  understood  of 
any  other  material  substance  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  done?  I 
answer.  These  words  of  St  Paul  may  be  understood  of  another  material  sub- 
stance than  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  done,  because  your  lordship 
leaches  me,  and  gires  me  strong  reason  so  to  understand  them.  Your  lordship 
says,  *That  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  of  matter  which  the  sinner  had 
at  the  Tery  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day. 
And  your  lor<lship  gives  this  reason  for  it:  fFor  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a 
vast  body,  considering  the  continued  spending  of  particles  by  perspiration 
Now,  my  lord,  if  the  apostle's  words,  as  your  lordship  would  argue,  cannot  be 
understood  of  any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  these  things 
were  done  ;  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  of  some  of  the  particles 
(hat  at  any  time  make  it  up,  is  the  same  material  substance  or  the  same  body; 
it  will,  I  think,  thence  follow,  that  either  the  sinner  must  have  all  Uie  same 
individual  particles  vitally  united  to  his  soul  when  he  is  raised  that  he  had  vitally 
united  to  his  soul  when  he  sinned,  or  else  St  Paul's  words  here  cannot  be  un- 
ilerstood  to  mean  the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For  if  there 
were  other  particles  of  matter  in  tlie  body,  wherein  the  things  were  done,  than 
in  that  which  is  raised,  that  which  is  raised  cannot  be  the  same  body  in  which 
they  were  done:  unless  that  alone,  which  has  just  all  the  same  individual  par- 
ticles when  any  action  is  done,  being  the  same  body  wherein  it  was  done,  that 
hIso,  which  has  not  the  same  individual  particles  wherein  that  action  was  done, 
can  be  the  same  body  wherein  it  was  done;  which  is  in  effect  to  make  the  same 
body  sometimes  to  be  the  same,  and  sometimes  not  the  same. 

Your  lordship  thinks  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  to  have  not  all,  but 
no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  such  as  were  some  time  or  other  vitally  united 
to  the  soul  before;  but  such  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  the  particles  some  time 
or  other  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  is  no  more  the  same  body  wherein  the 
notions  were  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  long  sinner's  life,  than  that  is  the 
same  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  three-quarters  of  the  same  particles 
that  made  it  up  are  wanting.  For  example,  a  sinner  has  acted  here  in  his  body 
.in  hundred  years;  he  is  raised  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what  body?  The  same, 
says  your  lordship,  that  he  acted  in;  because  St  Paul  says,  he  must  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body.  What  therefore  must  his  body  at  the  resurrection  con- 
sist of?  Must  it  consist  of  all  Uie  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally 
united  to  his  soul?  for  they,  in  succession,  have  all  of  them  made  up  his  body 
wherein  he  did  these  things:  No,  says  your  lordship,^  that  would  qfiakehis  body 
too  vast;  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  in  which  these  things  were  dene, 
that  it  consists  of  some  of  the  particles,  and  no  other,  but  such  as  were  some 
lime  during  his  life  vitally  united  to  his  soul.  But,  according  to  this  account, 
his  body  at  the  resurrection  being,  as  your  lordship  seems  to  limit  it,  near  the 
name  size  it  was  in  some  part  of  his  life,  it  will  be  no  more  the  same  body 
in  which  the  tilings  were  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the 
i^me  body  in  which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  matter 
ihat  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example,  let  his  body  at  fifty  years 
old  consist  of  a  million  of  parts;  five  hundred  thousand  at  least  of  those  parts 
will  be  diffisrent  from  those  which  made  up  his  body  at  ten  years,  and  at  an 
hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  particles  that  made  up  his  body  at  fifly, 
or  any  other  season  of  his  life,  or  to  gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  those 

•  Sd  Answer.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid. 
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whieh  tt  (liflTerfeTit  times  have  •nMeMlTely  been  fitAlIf  on! ted  to  hit  soul,  ihev 
will  no  more  make  the  same  body  vbieh  was  his,  whereia  some  of  his  action* 
were  done,  than  that  is  the  same  bodj  whieh  has  but  half  the  tame  particles; 
snd  yet  all  your  lordship's  argument  here  for  the  same  bo<ly  is,  becansu  St  Pmil 
says  it  must  be  his  body  in  whieh  these  things  were  done;  which  it  eould  itui 
he  if  any  other  substance  were  joined  to  it,  t.  e*  if  any  other  {lartides  of  niatter 
made  ap  the  body  whieh  were  not  Titally  united  to  the  soul  when  the  aclioo 
was  done. 

Again,  your  lordship  says,*  That  you  do  not  say  the  same  individual  par- 
ticles [shall  make  up  the  body  at  the  resurreotion]  which  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death,  for  there  mast  be  a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  dis* 
ease,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  consumption.  Because  it  is  likely  your  lord- 
ship thinks  these  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wasted,  withered  body  would  be  too  few, 
or  unfit  to  make  such  a  plump,  strong,  rigorous,  well-sized  body,  as  it  has 
pleased  your  lordship  to  proportion  out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the  resuT" 
rection;  and  therefore  some  small  portion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  ritally 
to  that  maa*s  soul  shall  be  resumed,  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your  lord- 
ship judges  eonvenient^  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  shall  be  left  out,  to  avoid 
the  making  his  body  more  vast  than  your  lordship  thinks  will  be  fit,  as  appears 
by  these  your  lordship's  words  immediately  following,  vis.  fThat  you  do  not 
•ay  the  same  particles  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  oommissiou  of  his  sins: 
for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body. 

But  then  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  embryo  do,  who,  dying  within  a  few 
liours  after  his  body  was  viully  united  to  his  soul,  has  no  particles  of  matter 
which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his  body  of  that  aixe  and 
proportion  which  your  lordship  seems  to  require  in  bodies  at  the  resuiTeetion? 
Or  must  we  believe  he  shall  remain  content  with  that  small  pittance  of  matter, 
and  that  yet  imperfect  body  to  eternity,  because  it  Is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe 
the  resurrection  of  the  very  same  body,  t.  e.  made  op  of  only  such  particles  as 
have  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul?  For  if  it  be  so,  as  your  lordship  says,^ 
That  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
body  of  an  embryo  dying  in  the  womb  may  be  very  little,  not  the  thousandth 
p<irt  of  any  ordinary  man.  For  since  from  the  first  conception  and  beginning 
of  formation  it  has  life,  and  **  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,"  an  embryo,  that  shall  die  either  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or 
by  any  other  accident,  presently  after  it  has  life,  must,  according  to  your  lord- 
ship's doctrine,  remain  a  man  not  an  inch  long  to  eternity)  because  there  are  not 
particles  of  matter  formerly  united  to  his  soul,  to  make  him  bigger,  and  no 
other  can  be  made  use  of  to  that  purpose;  though  what  greater  congruity  die 
soul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which  were  onee  vitally  united  to  it,  but 
are  now  so  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  partloles  of  matter  which  it  was  never 
united  to,  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that  should  be  demanded. 

By  these  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  consequences,  one  may  see  what  service 
they  do  to  religion  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  who  raise  questions  and  make 
articles  of  faith  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  where  the  Seripturu 
says  nothing  of  the  same  body;  or  if  it  does.  It  is  with  no  small  reprimand^  to 
those  who  make  such  an  inquiry.  *'  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead 
raised  up?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?  Thou  fool»  that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die.  And  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest 
not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some 
other  grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.*'  Words,! 
should  think,  sitfRcient  to  deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or  against 
the  same  bodies  being  raised  at  the  last  day.  It  suffices  that  all  the  dead  shall 
be  raised,  and  every  one  appear  and  answer  for  the  things  done  in  his  life,  and 
receive  according  to  the  things  he  has  done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad. 
He  that  believes  this,  and  has  said  nothing  inconsistent  herewith^  I  presume  may 
and  must  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  deail. 

•  Sd  Answer.  t  Ibid.  \  Ibid.  %  1  Cor.  xv.  35,  tee. 
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Bot  joav  lordship,  to  |>roTe  the  resurrection  of  the  tame  hody  to  be  mi  artirle 
ol  faith,  farther  asks*,  "  How  eoald  it  be  said,  if  aoy  other  subsUnee  be  joinc«l 
to  the  soul  at  the  resurreetion,  *a8  iu  bodj,  that  tihey  were  the  things  done  in 
or  by  the  body?"  Answer.  Just  as  it  may  be  said  of  a  nan  at  an  hundred  years 
old,  that  hath  then-  another  substanee  joined  to  his  soul  than  he  had  at  twenty, 
that  the  murder  or  drunkenness  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty  were  things  done  in 
the  body:  how  **■  by  the  body'*  oomes  in  here  I  do  not  see. 

Your  lordship  adds,  **  And  St  Paul's  dispute  about  the  manner  of  raismg  the 
body  might  soon  hare  ended,  if  there  were  no  neeessity  of  the  same  body.'* 
Answer.  When  i  understand  what  argument  there  is  in  these  words  to  prore 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  without  the  mixture  of  one  new  atom  of 
matter,  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to  iL  In  the  mean  time  this  I  understand,  that 
St  Paul  would  hare  put  as  short  an  end  to  all  disputes  about  this  matter  if  he 
had  said,  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  the  same  body,  or  that  it  should  he  the 
same  bodv. 

m 

The  next  text  of  Scripture  you  bring  for  the  same  body  is,  '*  If  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  raisedf."  From  which  your  lonl- 
ship  argues,  |**  It  seems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be  raised  as  his  was. "  1  grant 
other  dead,  as  certainly  raised  as  Christ  was;  for  else  his  resurreetion  would  be 
of  no  use  to  mankind.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  follows,  that  they  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  body,  as  Christ  was  raised  with  the  same  body,  as  your  lordship 
infers  in  these  words  annexed:  *'  And  ean  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his  body 
was  the  same  material  substanee  which  was  united  to  his  soul  before?"  I  answer. 
None  at  all:  nor  that  it  had  just  the  same  distinguishing  lineaments  and  marks, 
yea,  and  the  same  wounds  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If,  thtrefore,  your 
lordship  will  argue  from  other  bodies  being  raised  as  his  was,  th'U  they  must 
keep  proportion  with  his  in  sameness;  then  we  must  beliere  thMt  every  man 
shall  be  raised  with  the  same  limeaments  and  other  notes  of  distinction  he  had 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wounds  yet  open,  if  he  had  nny,  because 
our  Saviour  was  so  raised;  which  seems  to  me  scarce  reconcilable  with  what 
your  lordship  says,  of  a  fat  man  falling  into  a  eonsuroption,  and  dyingp^. 

But  whether  it  will  consist  or  no  with  your  lordship's  meaning  in  that  place, 
this  to  me  seems  a  consequence  that  will  need  to  be  better  proved,  vir..  That  our 
bodies  must  be  raised  the  same,  just  as  our  8aviour*s  was:  because  St  Paul  says, 
**  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  risen. "  For  it  may 
be  a  good  consequence,  Christ  is  risen,  and  therefore  there  shall  be  a  resurree- 
tion of  the  dead;  and  yet  this  may  not  be  a  good  consequence,  Christ  was  raised 
with  the  same  body  he  had  at  his  death,  therefore  all  men  shall  be  raised  with 
the  same  body  they  had  at  their  death,  contrary  to  what  your  lordship  says  coi^ 
eeming  a  fat  man  dying  of  a  consumption.  But  the  ease  I  think  far  different 
betwixt  our  Saviour  and  those  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day. 

1.  His  body  saw  not  corruption,  and  therefore  to  give  him  another  body  new 
moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles,  which  were  not  eontained  in  it  as  it  lay  in 
the  grave,  whole  and  entire  as  it  was  laid  there,  had  been  to  destroy  his  body  to 
frame  him  a  new  one  without  any  need.  But  why  with  the  remaining  particles 
of  a  man's  body,  long  since  dissolved  and  mouldered  into  dust  and  atoms, 
(whereof  possibly  a  great  part  may  have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  en- 
tered into  other  concretions,  even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men)  other  new  par 
tides  of  mstter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  serve  to  make  his  body  again,  as  well 
as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with  the  old  did  in  the 
compass  of  his  life  make  his  body.  I  tjiink  no  reason  can  be  given. 

This  may  serve  to  show  why,  tliough  the  materials  of  our  Saviour's  body  were 
not  changed  at  his  resurrection,  vet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the  body  of  a 
man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  at  the  last  day  have  several  new 
particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any  inconvenience:  since  whatever  matter  is 
vitalljr  united  to  his  soul  is  his  body,  as  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  to  it 
when  he  was  born,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

C.  In  the  next  place,  the  size,  shape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  our  Sariour'f 

*  8d  Answer.  t  1  Cor.  xv.  16.  t  Sd  Answer.  4  Ibid. 
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body,  eT«D  to  his  wouodt,  into  whieb  doabtiog  Thomfts  put  his  fingers  and  his 
hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  Uie  raised  body  of  our  Saviour,  the  same  they  were  at 
his  death,  to  be  a  eoariction  to  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  showed  himself^  and 
who  were  to  be  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  that  their  master,  the  Tery  same 
man,  was  crucified,  dead*  and  buried,  and  raised  again;  and  therefore  he  was 
handled  by  them,  and  eat  before  them  after  he  was  risen,  to  give  them  in  all 
points  full  satisfaction  that  it  was  really  he,  the  same,  and  not  another,  nor  a 
spectre  or  apparition  of  him:  though  I<lo  not  think  your  lordship  will  thence 
argue,  that  because  others  are  to  be  raised  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
believe,  that  because  he  eat  after  his  resurrection,  others  at  the  last  day  shall  eat 
and  drink  after  they  are  raised  from  the  dead;  which  seems  to  roe  as  good  an 
af^ument  as  beaanse  his  undissolved  body  was  raised  out  of  the  grave.  Just  as  it 
there  lay  entire,  without  the  mixture  of  any  new  particles;  therefore  the  cor- 
rupted and  consumed  bodies  of  the  dead,  at  the  resurrection,  shall  be  newly 
framed  only  out  of  those  scattered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to 
their  souls,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  one  single  atom  of  new  matter.  But 
at  the  last  day,  when  all  men  are  raised,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  assured  of 
any  one  particular  man's  resurrection.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  shall  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done  in 
his  former  life:  but  in  what  sort  of  body  he  shall  appear,  or  of  what  particles 
made  up,  the  Scripture  having  said  nothing,  but  that  it  shall  be  a  spiritual  bodj 
raised  in  incorruption,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

Your  lordship  asks*,  *'  Were  they  [who  saw  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection] 
witnesses  only  of  some  material  substance  then  united  to  his  soul  ?"  In  answer, 
i  beg  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  you  suppose  our  Saviour  was  to  be 
koown  to  be  the  same  man  (to  the  witnesses  that  were  to  see  him,  and  testify  his 
resurrection)  by  his  soul,  that  could  be  neither  seen  nor  known  to  be  the  same; 
or  by  his  body,  that  could  be  seen,  and  by  the  discernible  structure  and  marks 
of  it,  be  known  to  be  the  same  }  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  that,  all  that 
you  say  in  that  pftge  will  answer  itself.  But  because  one  man  cannot  know 
another  to  be  the  same,  but  by  the  outward  visible  lineaments  and  sensible  marks 
he  has  been  want  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by,  will  your  lordship  therefore 
argue,  that  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  last  day,  who  gives  to  each  man,  whom  he 
raises,  his  new  body,  shall  not  be  able  to  know  who  is  who,  unless  he  give  to 
every  one  of  them  a  body  just  of  the  same  figure,  size,  and  features,  and  made 
up  of  the  very  same  individual  particles  he  had  in  his  former  life  }  Whether 
such  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  to  be  an  article  of 
faith,  contributes  much  to  the  strengthening  of  the  credulity  of  the  article  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
^Farther,  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  to  be  an  article  of 
faith,  your  lordship  sayst*  "But  the  apostle  insists  upon  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possibility  of  ours,  but  of  the  certainty 
of  it:  because  he  rose  as  the  first-fruits;  Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterward  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming|."  Answer.  No  doubt,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  our  resurrection.  But  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body,  consisting  of  the  snme  individual  particles  which 
concurred  to  the  making  up  of  our  body  hei*e,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter  ?     I  confess  I  see  no  such  consequence. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on§;  *'  St  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objections  in  men's 
minds  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence 
as  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  proceeds.  *  But  some  men 
will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  witli  what  body  do  they  come  ^■ 
First,  he  shows,  that  the  seminal  parts  of  plants  are  wonderfully  improved  by 
the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation."  Answer. 
I  do  not  perfectly  understand  what  it  is  **for  the  seminal  parts  of  plants  to  be 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their 
vegetation:"  or  else,  perhaps,  I  should  better  see  how  this  here  tends  to  the 
proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body^  in  your  lordship's  sense. 

*  9d  Answer.  t  Ibid.  |  t  Cor.  sv.  80,  23.  |  3d  Answer. 
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Tt  eontiDuet*,  ''They  sow  bare  grain  of  wheafti  or  of  M>me  other  gram,  bat 
God  gireth  it  a  bodj,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  erery  seed  his  own  bodf» 
Here,"  says  your  lordship,  **  is  an  identity  of  the  material  substance  supposed." 
It  may  be  so.  But  to  me  a  diversity  of  the  material  substance,  *'.  e,  of  the  com- 
ponent particles,  Is  here  supposed,  or  in  direct  words  said.  For  the  words  of 
St  Paul,  taken  all  together,  run  thusf,  **  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest 
not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  g^in;'*  and  so  on,  as  your  lordship  has 
vet  down  in  the  remainder  of  them.  From  which  words  of  St  Paul,  the  na- 
tural argument  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus:  if  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  earth  ia 
sowing  is  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  then  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  grave  is 
not  that,  i.  t.  the  same  body,  that  shall  be. 

But  /our  lordship  proves  it  to  be  the  same  body  by  these  three  Greek  worda 
of  the  text,  TO  Ut^f  rsi/utf,  which  your  lordship  interprets  thus^,  *'That  proper 
body  which  belongs  to  it"     Answer.     Indeed  by  those  Greek  words  t*  i/jp? 
ffutttf  whether  our  translators  have  rightly  rendered  them  "his  own  body,'' 
or  your  lordship  more  rightly  '*  that  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it,*'  I  for-^ 
merly  understood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  other 
grain  firom  seed,  God  continued  every  species  distinct ;  so  that  from  grains  of 
wheat  sown,  root,  stalk,  blade,  ear,  grains  of  wheat  were  produced,  and  not 
those  of  barley;  and  so  of  the  rest,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  "to  every 
seed  his  own  body. "    No,  says  your  lordship,  these  words  prove,  that  to  every 
plant  of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  proper 
body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown. 
Answer.     This,  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand;  because  I  do  not  understand  how 
one  individual  grain  can  be  the  same  with  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual 
grains;  for  such  sometimes  is  the  increase. 

But  your  lordship  proves  it.  '*  For,"  says  your  lordship^,  '*  Every  seed  having 
that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterward  so  much  enlarged;  and  in  grain  the  seed  is 
oormpted  before  its  germination;  but  it  hath  its  proper  organioal  parts,  which 
make  it  the  same  hody  with  that  which  it  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be 
not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other  seeds  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  most 
accurate  observations,  that  upon  separating  the  membranes,  these  seminal  parts 
are  discerned  in  them;  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  com.'*' 
In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  supposes,  that  a 
body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  much 
in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  continue  the  same  body;  which,  I  confess,  f 
cannot  understand. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  so,  and  that  the  plant,  in  its  full  growth 
at  iiarvest,  increased  by  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times  as  much  new  matter 
added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  a  little  concealed  in  the  grain  that  was  sown, 
was  the  very  same  body;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  your  lordship  will  say,  that 
every  minute,  insensible,  and  inconceivably  small  grain  of  the  hundred  grains, 
contained  in  that  little  organized  seminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  y  irj 
same  with  that  grain  which  contains  that  whole  seminal  plant  and  all  those  in- 
visible grains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  same  witfa  an 
hundred,  and  an  hundred  distinct  grains  the  same  with  one:  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conceive,  that  all  the  wheat  m  the  world  is  but  one 
grain. 

For  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  consider  what  it  is  St  Paul  here  speaks  of:  it  is 
plain  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  sown  and  dies,  t.  e.  the  grain  that  the  husband- 
man takes  out  of  his  barn  to  sow  in  his  field.  And  of  this  grain  St  Paul  says, 
**  that  it  is  not  that  body  that  shall  be.'*  These  two,  viz.  "  that  which  is  sown 
and  that  body  that  shall  be,*'  are  all  the  bodies  that  St  Paul  here  speaks  of  to 
represent  the  agreement  or  difference  of  men's  bodies  after  the  resurrection 
with  those  they  had  before  they  died.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship, 
which  of  these  two  is  that  little  invisible  seminal  plant,  which  your  lordship 
here  speaks  of?  Does  your  lordship  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is  sown  }  Bui 
that  is  not  what  St  Paul  speaks  of;  he^could  not  mean  this  embryonated  little 
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plant,  for  he  eould  not  denote  it  by  tbeie  words,  **thiit  vhieh  thou  sowettfTor 
that  he  nyt  mugt  die:  but  this  little  embryonated  plant,  eontained  in  the  seed 
that  if  sown,  dies  not;  or  does  your  lordship  mean  by  it,  *'the  body  that  shall 
be?*'  Bat  neither  by  these  words,  "the  body  that  shall  be,*'  ean  St  Paul  be 
supposed  to  denote  this  insensible  little  embryonated  plant;  for  that  is  already 
in  being,  contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown,  and  therefore  oould  not  be  spoken 
of  ander  the  name  of  the  body  that  shall  be.  And,  therefore,  I  confess  I  eannot 
see  of  what  ase  it  is  to  your  lordship  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which 
St  Paul  mentions  not,  and  to  make  that  the  same,  or  not  the  same  with  any 
other,  when  those  which  St  Paul  speaks  of  are,  as  I  humbly  eonceiTe,  these 
two  risible  sensible  bodies,  the  grun  sown,  and  the  com  grown  up  to  ear:  with 
neither  of  which  this  insensible  embi^onated  plant  can  be  the  same  body,  unless 
an  insensible  body  can  be  the  same  body  with  a  sensible  body,  and  a  little  body 
can  be  the  same  body  with  one  ten  thousand,  or  an  hundred  thousand  times  as 
big  as  itself.  So  that  yet,  I  confess,  I  see  not  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
proved,  from  these  words  of  St  Paul,  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

Your  lordship  goes  on*:  '*8t  Paul  indeed  saith,  that  we  sow  not  that  body 
that  shall  be;  but  he  speaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  perfection  of  it"  Here 
my  understanding  fails  me  again:  for  I  cannot  understand  St  Paul  to  say,  that 
Uie  same  identical  sensible  grain  of  wheat,  which  was  sown  at  seed-time,  is  the 
Tory  same  with  every  grain  of  wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvest  that  sprang  from  it: 
yet  so  I  must  understand  it,  to  make  it  prove,  that  the  same  sensible  body  that 
Is  laid  in  the  grave,  shall  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  shall  be  raised  at  the 
resurrection.  For  I  do  not  kpow  of  any  seminal  body  in  little,  contained  in  the 
dead  carcass  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as  your  lordship  says,  in  seeds, 
having  its  proper  organical  parts,  shall  afterwards  be  enlarged,  and  at  the  resur- 
rection grow  up  into  the  same  man.  For  I  never  thought  of  any  seed,  or  seminal 
parts,  either  of  plant  or  animal,  "so  wonderfully  improved  by  the  providence 
of  God,"  whereby  the  same  plant  or  animal  should  beget  itself;  nor  ever  heard 
that  it  was  by  divine  Providence  designed  to  produce  the  same  individual,  but 
for  the  producing  of  future  and  distinct  individuals  for  the  continuation  of  the 
same  species. 

Your  lordship's  next  words  aref;  "and  although  there  be  such  a  difference 
from  the  g^in  itself,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfect  corn,  with  root,  stalk,  blade, 
and  ear,  that  it  may  be  said  to  outward  appearance  not  to  be  the  same  body; 
yet  with  regard  to  the  seminal  and  organical  parts,  it  is  as  much  the  same,  as  a 
man  grown  up  is  the  same  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb.  Answer.  It  does 
not  appear  by  any  thing!  can  find  in  the  text,  tiiat  St  Paul  here  compared  the 
body  produced,  with  the  seminal  and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain  it 
sprang  from,  but  with  the  whole  sensible  grain  that  was  grown.  Microscopes 
had  not  then  discovered  the  littie  embryo  plant  in  the  seed:  and  supposing  it 
should  have  been  revealed  to  St  Paul,  (though  in  the  Scripture  we  find  littie 
revelation  of  natural  philosophy,)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing  perfectiy 
unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to 
them:  nor  serve  at  all  either  to  instruct  or  to  convince  them.  But  granting  that 
those  St  Paul  writ  to  knew  it  as  well  as  Mr  Lewenhoek;  yet  your  lordship 
thereby  proves  not  the  rising  of  the  same  body;  your  lordship  says,  it  is  as  much 
the  same  [I  crave  leave  to  add  body]  '*  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  same"  (same 
what,  I  beseech  your  lordship?)  "  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb. "  For  that  the 
body  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  same 
body,  I  think  no  one  will  say;  unless  he  can  persuade  himself  that  a  body  that 
is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  same  with  that  other;  which  I  think 
no  one  will  do,  till  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  he  has  learnt  to  say,  that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  the  same. 

Your  lordship  goes  onf,  "And  although  many  arguments  are  used  to  prove 
that  a  man  is  not  the  same,  because  life,  which  depends  upon  the  course  of  the 
blood,  and  the  manner  of  respiration,  and  nutrition,  is  so  different  in  both 
■states;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous  that  should  seriously  afRrm 

•  3d  Answer.  f  Ibid.  |  Ibid. 
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that  it  was  not  the  same  man.*'  And  your  lordihip  aayt,  "I  grant  that  thi* 
▼ariatioQ  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in  plants,  alters  not  the  identity;  and  that  the 
organization  of  the  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  common  life, 
makes  the  identity  of  a  plant."  Answer.  My  lord,  I  think  the  question  is  not 
aboat  the  same  man,  bat  the  same  body.  For  though  I  do  say*,  (somewhat  diP> 
ferently  from  what  your  lordship  sets  down  as  my  words  here)  *'  that  that  which 
has  such  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receire  and  distribute  nourishment,  so  as  to 
continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  a  plant,  in  which  consists 
the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the 
same  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally 
united  to  the  living  plant;**  yet  I  do  not  remember  that  I  any  where  say,  that  a 
plant,  which  was  once  no  bigger  than  an  oaten  straw,  and  afterward  grows  to  be 
above  a  fathom  about,  is  the  same  body,  though  it  be  still  the  same  plant. 

The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  Forest,  called  the  King's  Oak,  which,  from 
not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first,  grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timber  in  it,  was  ail 
along  the  same  oak,  the  very  same  plant;  but  nobody,  I  think,  will  say  that  it 
was  the  same  body  when  it  weighed  a  ton,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an 
ounce,  unless  he  haa  a  mind  to  signalize  himself  by  saying,  that  that  is  the 
same  body,  which  has  a  thousand  different  particles  of  matter  in  it,  for  one  par- 
ticle that  is  the  same;  which  is  no  better  than  to  say,  that  a  thousand  differest 
particles  are  but  one  and  the  same  particle,  and  one  and  the  same  particle  is  a 
thousand  different  particles;  a  thousand  times  a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  say  half 
is  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  same  with  the  half;  which  will  be  improved  ten 
thousand  times  yet  farther,  if  a  man  shall  say  (as  your  lordship  seems  to  me  to 
airgue  here)  that  that  great  oak  is  the  very  same  body  with  the  acorn  it  sprang 
from,  because  there  was  in  that  acorn  an  oak  in  little,  which  was  afterward  (as 
your  lordship  expresses  it)  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  make  that  migh^  tree. 
For  this  embryo,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  hundredth,  or 
perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  acorn  and  the 
grown  oak  to  be  the  same  body,  by  a  way  wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
above  one  particle  of  an  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million,  is  the  same  in  the  one 
body  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way  of  reasoning,  it'  will  follow, 
that  a  nurse  and  her  sacking  child  have  the  same  body,  and  be  past  doubt,  that 
a  mother  and  her  infant  have  the  same  body.  But  Uiis  is  a  way  of  certainty 
found  out  to  establish  the  articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of 
certainty  that  your  lordship  says  1  have  started,  which  is  apt  to  leave  men's 
minds  more  doubtful  than  before. 

And  now  I  desire  your  lordship  to  consider  of  what  use  it  is  to  yon  in  the 
present  case,  to  quote  out  of  my  essay  these  words,  *'that  partaking  of  one 
common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant;*'  since  the  question  is  not  about  the 
identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  die  identity  of  a  body;  it  being  a  very  different 
thing  to  be  the  same  plant,  and  to  be  the  same  body.  For  that  which  makes  the 
same  plant,  does  not  make  the  same  body;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the 
same  continued  vegetable  life,  the  other  the  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  par- 
ticles of  matter.  And  therefore  your  lordship's  inference  from  my  words  above 
quoted,  in  these  which  you  subjoinf,  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  one,  viz.  "  so 
Uiat  in  things  capable  of  any  sort  of  life,  the  identity  is  consistent  with  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  parts;  and  so  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the  same  body  with  the 
grain  that  was  sown.*'  For  I  believe,  if  my  words,  from  which  you  iiJer,  <*and 
so  the  wheat  grown  up  Is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown  "  were 
put  into  a  syllogism,  this  would  hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclusion. 

But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  consequence  upon  consequence,  though  I  have 
not  eyes  acute  enough  every  where  to  see  the  connexion,  till  you  bring  it  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body.  The  connexion  of  your  lordship's  wordsf  is  as 
foUoweth,  **  and  thus  the  alteration  of  the  parts  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection, 
is  consistent  with  its  identity,  if  its  organization  and  life  be  the  same:  and  this 
is  a  real  identity  of  the  body,  which  depends  not  upon  consciousness.     From 

*  Essay,  b.  S.  e.  S7,  sect.  4.  f  Sd  Answer.       ^         f  ^^^* 
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whence  it  fmlows,  that  to  make  the  same  body,  no  more  ii  required,  bat  restor- 
ing life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it"  If  the  question  were  aboat  raising  the 
same  plant,  1  do  not  saj  but  there  might  be  some  appearance  for  making  sueh 
an  inference  from  mj  words  as  this.  "  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the 
san(e  plant,  no  more  is  reqaired,  bat  to  restore  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it." 
But  this  deduction;  wherein,  from  those  words  of  mine  that  speak  only  of  the 
identity  of  a  plant,  yoar  lordship  infers,  there  is  no  more  required  to  make  tbe 
same  body,  than  to  make  the  same  plant;  being  too  subtle  for  me,  I  leave  to  my 
reader  to  find  out 

Your  lordship  goes  on  and  says*,  ''That  I  grant  likewise,  that  the  identity 
of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by  eon* 
stantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  succession,  ritally  united  to  the  same  or- 
ganized body."  Answer.  I  speak  in  these  words  of  the  identity  of  the  same 
man,  and  your  lordship  thence  roundly  concludes;  **  so  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty of  the  sameness  of  the  body."  But  your  lordship  knows,  that  I  do  not 
take  these  two  sounds,  man  and  body,  to  stand  for  the  same  thing,  nor  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  to  be  the  same  with  the  identity  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lordship's  wordsf.  "So  that  there  is  no  diflionlty 
as  to  the  sameness  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued;  and  if,  by  diTine  power, 
life  be  restored  to  that  material  substance  which  was  before  united,  by  a  reunion 
of  the  soul  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  identity  of  the  body,  not  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  soul,  but  from  that  life  which  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  and  body." 

If  I  understand  your  lordship  right,  you  in  these  words,  from  the  passages 
above  quoted  out  of  my  book,  argue,  that  from  those  words  of  mine  it  will  fol- 
low, that  it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body,  that  is  raised  at  the  resurrection.  If  so, 
my  lord,  your  lordship  has  then  proved,  that  my  book  is  not  inconsistent  with, 
bat  conformable  to  this  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  which  yonr 
lordship  contends  for,  and  will  have  to  be  an  article  of  fsrith;  for  though  I  do  by 
no  means  deny  that  the  same  bodies  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  yet  I  see 
nothing  your  lordship  has  said  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your.  loHship  goe, '  on  with  your  proofs,  and  saysf,  "But  St  Paul  still 
supposes,  that  it  must  be  that  material  substance  to  which  the  soul  was  before 
united.  For,  saith  he,  '  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorraption:  it 
is  »own  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory:  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in 
power:  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.'  Can  such  a  ma- 
terial substance,  which  was  never  united  to  the  body>  be  said  to  be  sown  in  cor- 
ruption, and  weakness  and  dishonour^  either,  therefore,  he  must  speak  of  the 
body,  or  his  meaning  cannot  be  comprehended."  I  answer,  "Can  such  a 
material  substance,  which  was  never  laid  in  the  grave,  be  said  to  be  sown,'* Sec? 
For  your  lordship  says§,  "  You  do  not  say  the  same  individual  particles,  which 
were  united  at  the  point  of  death,  shall  be  raised  on  the  last  day;"  and  no  other 
particles  are  laid  in  the  grave,  but  such  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death;  either 
therefore  your  lordship  must  speak  of  another  body,  different  from  that  which 
was  sown,  which  shall  be  raised,  or  else  your  meaning,  I  think,  cannot  be  com- 
prehended. 

But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  St  Paul's  mean* 
ing,  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised  which  was  sown,  in  these  following 
words|,  "For  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  conscious  principle?"  Answer. 
Tbe  Scripture  being'express,  that  the  same  person  should  be  raised  and  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  according  to  what 
he  had  done  in  his  body;  it  was  very  well  suited  to  common  comprehensions 
(which  refined  not  about  "particles  that  had  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul") 
to  speak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to  have  after  the  resurrection,  as  he 
would  be  apt  to  speak  of  it  himself.  For  it  being  his  body  both  before  and  after 
the  resurrection,  every  one  ordinarily  speaks  of  his  body  as  the  same,  though,  in 
a  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  as  your  lordship  8peaks,*itbenotthe  very  same. 
Thus  it  is  no  impropriety  of  speech  to  say,  "This  body  of  mine,  which  was 

*  8d  Answer.        t  Ibid.  f  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  |  Ibid.      * 
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formerly  ttrong  aod  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wasted,'*  though  in  such  a  sense  at 
you  are  speaking  here,  it  be  not  the  same  body.  Revelation  declares  nothing 
any  where  ooncerntng  the  same  body  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body, 
whieh  appears  not  to  hare  been  thought  of.  The  apostle  directly  proposes  no* 
thing  foi' or  against  the  same  body,  as  necessary  to  be  believed:  that  which  he  is 
plain  and  direct  in,  is  opposing  and  condemning  such  carious  questions  about 
the  body,  which  could  serve  only  to  perplex,  not  to  confirm  what  was  material 
and  necessary  for  them  to  believe,  viz.  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution  to  men 
in  a  future  state;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  mentioning  their  bodies,  he 
abould  use  a  way  of  speaking  suited  to  vulgar  notions,  (from  which  it  would  be 
hard  positively  to  conclude  any  thing  for  the  determining  of  this  question  espe- 
cially against  expressions  in  the  same  discourse  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other 
side,)  in  a  matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  apostle  though  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine, and  the  spirit  of  God  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  curiosity  in. 

But  your  lordship  says*,  '*  The  apostle  speaks  plainly  of  that  body  which  was 
onee  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  jcorruption,  and  is  to  be  restored  with 
more  noble  qualities."  1  wish  your  lordship  had  quoted  the  words  of  St  Paul, 
wherein  he  speaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  body  that  was  once  quickened;  they 
would  presently  decide  this  question.  But  your  lordship  proves  it  by  these 
following  words  of  St  Paul:  **  For  this  corruption  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality;'*  to  which  your  lordship  adds,  **  that  you 
do  not  see  how  he  could  more  expressly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  ooriniptible 
body,  with  that  after  the  resurrection."  How  expressly  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
apostle,  shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  past  doubt,  that 
your  lordship  best  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  see.  But  this  I  would  be  bold 
to  say,  that  if  St  Paul  had  any  where  in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  so  many 
'Mcasions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  been  believed]  but  said  in  express 
irords  that  the  same  bodies  should  be  raised,  every  one  else,  who  thinks  of  it, 
will  see  he  had  more  expressly  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which  men  now 
)ave,  with  those  they  shall  have  after  the  resurrection. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  period  isf;  **  And  that  without  any  respect 
Co  the  principle  of  self-consciousness. "  Ans.  These  words,  I  doubt  not,  have 
■ome  meaning,  but  I  must  own  I  know  not  what;  either  towards  the  proof  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  or  to  show,  that  any  thing  I  have  said  concern- 
ing self-consciousness,  is  inconsistent:  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any 
where  said,  that  the  identity  of  body  consisted  in  self-consciousness. 

From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordship  concludes  thus|:  **  And  so  if  the 
Scripture  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it."  My  lord, 
to  make  the  conclusion  unquestionable,  I  humbly  conceive  the  words  must  run 
thus:  **  And  so  if  the  Scripture,  and  your  lordship's  interpretation  of  it  be  the 
sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  an  article  of  it." 
For,  with  submission,  your  lordship  has  neither  produced  express  words  of  Scrip- 
ture for  it,  nor  so  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  of  those  words  of  Scrip* 
lore  whieh  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  sincerely  endea- 
vours to  understand  the  Scripture,  cannot  but  find  himself  obliged  to  believe,  at 
expressly,  '*  that  the  same  bodies  of  the  dead,"  in  your  lordship's  sense,  shall  be 
raised,  as  **  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised."  And  1  craye  leave  to  give  your  lord- 
ship this  one  reason  for  it.  He  who  reads  with  attention  this  discourse  of  St 
Paal§,  where  he  discourses  of  the  resurrection,  will  see,  that  he  plainly  distiu" 
goishes  between  the  dead  that  shall  be  raised,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  is 
rta{«i,  Wflt»T«<,  e3,  are  the  nominative  cases  tol  iyu^otrai^  ^SfOTo/ndsVerTAi,  f^i^fis- 
^•tTAi,  all  along,  and  not  o'si/uata,  bodies;  which  one  may  with  reason  think  would 
tome  where  or  other  have  been  expressed,  if  all  this  had  been  said  to  propose  it  as 
an  artiele  of  faith,  that  the  very  same  bodies  should  be  raised.  The  same  manner  of 
speaking  the  spirit  of  God  observes  all  through  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is 
said1[,**  raise  the  dead,  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  resurrection  «,f  the 

• 

*  3d  Answer,     f  Ibid.     ^  Ibid.     §  1  Cor.  xv.     |  V.  15,  S^,  23,  89,  38,  35,  58. 
5  Matt  xxii.  31.     Markxii.  86.     John  v.  81.     Acts  xvi.  7.     Rom.  iv.   17. 
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■  dead."    Nay,  these  rery  words  of  our  SaTiour*,  urged  bj  jonr  lordship  for  the 

'  resurrection  of  the  same  bodj,  run  thus,  Uttf^ru  of  h  rut  /uifnfittUt(  «uKo^0-or<r«i  m 

I  ^•?iic  AuTou  »al  Miro^i^tf-erTflCi,  «/ rat  nyaBAironifAfrtt  tit  Af»raurtf  ^m^tt  •<  ^^  *« 

^ttuxflt  9r{at(«yTf;  tit  «r«r«r/r  »{(ri«ic.  Would  not  a  veil-meaning  searcher  of  the 
>  Scriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Sarionr  vere  to 

I  teach,  and  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  necessary  to  be  belieyed  by  eyery  one, 

I  that  the  Tery  same  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  raised;  would  not,  I  say,  any  one 

1  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour  meant  so,  the  words  should  rather  liaTe  been, 

j  iTATTflc  Tflc  ^'•/uatTflt  flt^  tf  To7c  /utfMfituoit,  t.  c.  **  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves," 

I  rather  than  **  all  who  are  in  the  grares;"  which  must  denote  persons,  and  not 

j  precisely  bodies? 

Another  evidence,  that  St  Paul  makes  a  distinction  between  the  dead  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this,  1  Cor.  xv.  to  stand 
precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  these  words  of  the  apostlef,  "  but  some 
men  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised?  And  with  what  body  do  they  come?" 
Which  words,  '*  dead"  and  *'  they,"  if  supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  the  question  will  run  thus:  "  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raised?  And 
with  what  bodies  do  the  dead  bodies  come?"  Whieh  seems  to  have  no  very 
agreeable  sense. 

This  therefore  being  so,  that  the  spirit  of  God  keeps  so  expressly  to  this  phrase, 
or  form  of  speaking  in  the  New  Testament,  "  of  raising,  quickening,  rising, 
resurrection.  Sic.  of  the  dead,"  where  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  is  spoken 
of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  answer  to  this  question,  '*  With 
what  bodies  shall  those  dead,  who  are  raised,  come?"  so  that  by  the  dead  cannot 
precisely  be  meant  the  dead  bodies:  I  do  not  see  but  a  good  Christian,  who  reads 
the  Scripture  with  an  intention  to  believe  ail  that  is  there  revealed  to  him  concern- 
ing the  resurrection,  may  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  therein,  without  entering 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  shall  have  the  very  same  bodies  or  no?  Which 
sort  of  inquiry  the  apostle,  by  the  appellation  he  bestows  here  on  him  that  makes 
it,  seems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  shall  think  himself  bound  to  deter* 
mine  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  raised  at  the  last  day,  will 
he,  by  the  remainder  of  St  Paul's  answer,  find  the  determination  of  the  Apostle 
to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very  same  body;  unless  the  being  told,  that  the  body 
sown,  is  not  that  body  that  shall  be;  that  the  body  raised  is  as  different  from  that 
which  was  laid  down,  as  the  flesh  of  man  is  from  the  flesh  of  beasts,  fishes,  and 
birds;  or  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  different  one  from  another;  or  as  different 
as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is  from  an  incorruptible,  powerful, 
spiritual,  immortal  body;  and  lastly,  as  different  as  a  body  that  is  flesh  and  blood, 
is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flesh  and  blood:  **  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot,"  says  St 
Paul,  in  this  very  placed,  **  inherit  the  kingdom  of  €rod:"  unless,  I  say,  all  this 
which  is  contained  in  St  PauPs  words,  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver 
this  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  viz. 
*'  That  the  dead  should  be  raised  with  the  very  same  bodies  that  they  had  before 
in  this  life;"  which  article  proposed  in  these  or  the  like  plain  and  express  words, 
could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  meanest  capacities,  nor  for  contest  in  the 
most  perverse  minds. 

Your  lordship  adds  in  the  next  words§,  **  And  so  it  hath  been  always  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  church,  viz.  That  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  la 
your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  is  an  article  of  faith. "  Answer.  What 
the  Christian  church  has  always  understood,  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for 
those  who  coming  short  of  your  lordship's  great  learning  cannot  gather  their  arti- 
cles of  faith  from  the  understanding  of  all  the  whole  Christian  church,  ever  since 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of  Christians,  T  think 
I  may  say  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thousamd)  but  are  forced  to  have  r«- 
course  to  the  Scripture  to  find  them  there,  I  do  not  see,  that  they  will  easily  find 
there  this  proposed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
same  body;  but  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  withovt  explichly 
determining,  that  they  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made  up  wholly  of  Uie  samv 

•  John  v.  88,  89.  t  V.  35.  t  V.  50.  §  8d  Answer 
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pwtieles,  whieh  were  onee  riully  united  to  their  loalf  in  their  former  life,  with- 
oat  the  mixture  of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter,  -which  is  that  which  jour 
lordship  means  bj  the  same  body. 

Bat  supposing^  jour  lordship  to  hare  demonstrated  this  to  be  an  article  of  faith, 
dioo|;h  I  crare  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  see  that  all  that  jour  lordship  has  said 
here  makes  it  so  much  as  probable  ;  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  Tes,  says  your  lord- 
Mp  in  the  following^  words,*  **  My  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with 
it,  for  it  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  soul,  not  to  be  ne- 
eeaaary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  But  any  material  substance  united 
to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body.  ** 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordship's  which  I  am  obliged  to  answer  to.  But 
It  It  not  fit  that  i  should  first  understand  it  before  I  answer  it }  Now  here  I  do  not 
krell  know  what  it  is  **  to  make  a  thing  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
reaorrection. "  But  to  help  myself  out  the  best  I  can,  with  a  guess,  I  will  con- 
jeetnre  (which,  in  disputing  with  learned  men,  is  not  very  safe)  your  lordship's 
meaning  is,  that  **my  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  it  not  necessary"  that  for 
the  raising  the  same  person  the  body  should  be  the  same. 

Your  lordship's  next  word  is  **  but ;"  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply,  but  what? 
What  does  my  idea  of  personal  identity  do  ?  For  something  of  that  kind  the 
adTcrsative  particle  **  but"  should,  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  our  language, 
introduce,  to  make  the  proposition  clear  and  intelligible :  but  here  is  no  such 
thing.  **  But"  is  one  of  your  lordship's  privileged  particles,  which  I  must  not 
meddle  with,  for  fear  your  lordship  complain  of  me  again,  **  as  so  severe  a  critic, 
that  for  the  least  ambiguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up  pages  in  my  answer,  to  make 
my  book  look  considerable  for  the  bulk  of  it "  But  since  this  proposition  here, 
'*  my  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to 
the  soul,  not  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  but  any  material  sub* 
stance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  Uie  same  body," 
ia  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  personal  identity  inconsistent  with  the  article  of 
the  resurrection ;  I  must  make  it  out  in  some  direct  sense  or  other,  that  I  may 
•ee  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conclusive.  I  therefore  venture  to  read  it  thus: 
"My  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to 
the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary  at  the  resurrection  ;  but  allows,  that  any  material 
substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same 
body.  Ergo,  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the 
reanrrection  of  the  same  body. " 

If  this  be  your  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage,  as  I  here  have  guessed  it  to  be« 
or  else  I  know  not  what  it  is,  1  answer, 

1.  That  my  idea  of  personal  identity  does  not  allow  that  any  material  sub* 
stance,  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same 
body.  1  say  no  such  thing  in  my  1>ook,  nor  any  thing  from  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  ;  and  your  lordship  would  have  done  me  a  favour  to  have  set  down  the 
words  where  I  say  so,  or  those  from  whieh  you  infer  so,  and  showed  how  it  fol- 
lows from  any  thing  I  have  said. 

S.  Granting,  that  it  were  a  consequence  from  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  that 
"  any  material  substance,  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness, 
makes  the  same  body;"  this  would  not  prove  that  my  idea  of  personal  identity  was 
ioeottsistent  with  this  proposition,  **  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised,"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  affirms  it:  since,  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do,  that  the  same  person  shall  be 
raised,  and  it  be  a  consequence  of  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  that  '*  any  mate- 
rial substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same 
body;"  it  follows,  that  if  the  same  person  be  raised,  the  same  hqfiy  must  be  raised, 
and  so  I  have  herein  not  only  said  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body,  but  have  said  more  for  it  than  your  lordship.  For  there  can  be  nothing 
plainer,  than  that  in  the  Scripture  it  is  revealed,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be 
raised,  and  appear  t»efore  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  answer  for  what  they 

have  done  in  their  bodies.     If,  therefore,  whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  same 

• 
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prineiple  of  eonseioutness  nukes  the  nme  body,  it  is  demonstrttion,  that  if  the 
same  persons  are  nused,  they  have  the  same  bodies. 

How,  then,  your  lordship  makes  this  an  inconsistency  with  the  resnrreetion  is 
beyond  my  oonception.  "  Tes,'*  says  yonr  lordship,*  *'  it  is  inconsistent  with  it, for 
it  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  soul  not  to  be  necessary.** 

3.  I  answer,  therefore,  thirdly,  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  erer  learnt  thai 
**  not  necessary"  was  the  same  with  "  inconsistent  '*  I  say,  that  a  body  made  up 
of  the  same  numerical  parts  of  matter  is  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  same 
person  f  from  whence  it  will  indeed  follow,  that  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
person,  the  same  numerical  particles  of  matter  are  not  required.  What  doesyour 
lordship  infer  firam  hence?  to  wic,  this:  therefore,  he  who  thinks  that  the  same 
particles  of  matter  are  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  same  person,  cannot 
believe  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made  of  the  very  same 
particles  of  matter,  if  God  should  reveal  that  it  shall  be  so,  viz.  that  the  same 
persons  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies  they  bad  before.  Which  is  all  one 
as  to  say,  that  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns  was  not  necessary  in 
itself  to  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  could  not  believe  that  they 
should  fall  upon  the  blowing  of  rams*  horns,  when  God  had  declared  it  should 
be  so. 

Your  lordship  says, «  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  the  article 
of  the  resurrection:"  the  reason  you  ground  it  on  is  this,  because  it  makes  not  the 
same  body  necessary  to  the  making  the  same  person.  Let  us  grant  your  lordship's 
conseqaence  to  be  good,  what  will  follow  from  it?  No  less  than  this,  that  your 
lordship's  notion  (for  I  dare  not  say  your  lordship  has  any  so  dangerous  things  as 
ideas)  of  personal  identity,  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection.  The 
demonstration  of  it  is  thus:  your  lordship  says,t  **  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
body,  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  should  consist  of  the  same  particles  of  matter 
which  w^re  united  at  the  point  of  death,  for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration  in 
them  in  a  lingering  disease,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  consumption:  you  do  not 
say  the  same  particles  which  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  commission  of  his 
sins,  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continual 
spending  of  particles  by  perspiration."  And  again,  here  your  lordship  says,f 
*  You  allow  the  notion  of  personal  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under 
several  changes  of  matter. "  From  which  words  it  is  evident,  that  your  lordship 
supposes  a  pei*son  in  this  world  may  be  continued  and  preserved  the  same  in  ■ 
body  not  consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter ;  and  hence,  it  de- 
monstratively follows,  that  let  your  lordship's  notion  of  personal  identity  be 
what  it  will,  it  makes- '*  the  ssme  body  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  same  person;" 
and  therefore  it  is  by  your  lordship's  rule  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the 
resurrection.  When  your  lordship  shall  think  fit  to  clear  your  own  novion  of 
personal  identity  from  this  inconsistency  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection,  1 
do  not  doubt  but  my  Idea  of  personal  identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till 
then,  all  inconsistency  with  that  article,  which  your  lordship  has  here  charged 
on  mine,  will  unavoidably  fall  upon  your  lordship's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  say,  my  lord,  that  whatsoever  is 
not  necessary,  does  net  thereby  become  inconsistent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
same  person  that  his  body  should  always  consist  of  the  same  numerical  particles; 
this  is  demonstration,  because  the  particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  persons  in 
this  life  change  every  moment,  and  your  lordship  cannot  deny  it:  and  yet  this 
makes  it  not  inconsistent  with  God's  preserving,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  same  per- 
sons, bodies  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles  always  from  the  resur- 
rection to  eternit]^  And  so  likewise  though  I  say  anything  that  supposes  it  not 
necessary,  that  the  same  numerical  particles  which  were  vitally  united  to  the  soul 
in  this  life  should  be  reunited  to  it  at  the  resurrection,  and  constitute  the  body 
it  shall  then  have;  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  that  God  may,  if  he  pleases, 
give  to  every  one  a  body  consisting  only  of  such  particles  as  were  before  vitally 
united  to  his  soul.     And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  in- 

•  Sd  Answer.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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eoDsistencj  which  your  lordship  ohai^ges  on  it,  and  would  persaade  the  world  it 
has  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Oolj  l^efore  I  leave  it,  I  will  set  down  the  remainder  of  what  jour  lordship 
says  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  see  not  the  coherence  nor  tendency  of  it,  nor 
the  force  of  any  argument  in  \i  against  me;  yet  that  nothing  may  be  omitted  that 
your  lordship  has  thought  fit  to  entertain  your  reader  with  on  this  new  point,  nor 
any  one  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  I  have  passed  by  any  word  of  your  lordship's 
(on  this  now  first  introduced  subject)  wherein  he  might  find  your  lordship  had 
proved  what  you  had  promised  in  your  title  page.  Your  remaining  words  are 
these*:  "The  dispute  is  not  how  &r  personal  Identity  in  itself  may  consist  in 
the  very  same  material  substance ;  for  we  allow  the  notion  of  personal  identity 
to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  several  changes  of  matter;  but  whether  it  doth 
not  depend  upon  a  vital  union  between  the  soul  and  body,  and  the  life  which  is 
•onseqaent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  the  resurrection,  the  same  material  sub- 
atanee  must  be  reunited,  or  else  it  cannot  be  called  a  resurrection,  but  a  reno- 
▼atioa,  s.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  life,  but  not  a  raising  the  body  from  the  dead. "  I 
confess,  I  do  not  see  how  what  is  here  ushered  in  by  the  words  **  and  there- 
fore,*' is  a  conscMiuence  from  the  preceding  words:  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
name,  I  think  it  will  not  much  be  questioned,  that  if  the  same  man  rise  who  was 
dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  Scripture. 

1  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrection  without  returning  my 
thanks  to  your  lordship  for  making  met  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my  essay.  When 
I  wrote  that  book,  I  took  it  for  grantpd,  as  I  doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done, 
that  the  Scripture  had  mentioned,  in  express  terms,  '*  the  resurrection  of  the 
body."  But  upon  the  occasion  your  lordship  has  given  me  in  your  last  letter, 
to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the 
resurrection,  and  finding  no  such  express  words  in  the  Scripture  as  that  '*  the 
body  shall  rise  or  be  raised,  or  the  resuri*ection  of  the  body."  I  shAl  in  the 
next  edition  of  it  change  these  words  of  my  book:^,  **  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
shall  rise,"  into  these  of  the  Scriptures,  **  the  dead  shall  rise."  Not  that  I 
question  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  bodies;  but  in  matters  of  revelation, 
t  think  it  not  only  safest,  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revela- 
tion, to  keep  close  to  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  unless  he  will  assume  to  him- 
self the  authority  of  one  inspired,  or  make  himself  wiser  than  the  Holy  Spirit 
kimael£  If  I  had  spoke  of  the  resurrection  in  precisely  Scripture  terms,  I  had 
avoided  giving  your  lordship  the  occasion  of  making§  here  such  a  verbal  reflec- 
tion on  my  words;  "  what!  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of  identic  as  to  the  body?" 

*  £d  Answer,      t  Ibid.      |  1  Essay,  B.  4.  C.  18.  sect  V.      §  2d  Answer. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

OF  OTHER  RELATIONS. 

Sbct.  1.  PropoTtiondl, — Besides  the  before-mentioned  occasions  of 
time,  place,  and  casuality  of  comparing,  or  referring  things  one  to  another, 
there  aie,  as  I  have  saia,  infinite  others,  some  whereof  I  shall  mention. 

First,  The  first  I  shall  name,  is  some  one  simple  idea;  which  being 
capable  of  jparts  or  degrees,  affords  an  occasion  of  comparing  the  sabjects 
wherein  it  is  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  that  simple  idea,  v.  g.  whiter, 
sweeter,  bigger,  equal,  more,  &c.  Tnese  relations  depending  on  the  equalitj^ 
and  excess  of  the  same  simple  idea,  in  several  subjects,  may  be  caUed,  if 
one  will,  proportional:  and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about  those 
simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  is  so  evident,  that  nothing 
need  be  said  to  evince  it. 

Sbct.  2.  JVatvroZ.— Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  comparing  thingp 
2£ 
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togeiueTf  or  considering  one  thing,  so  as  to  include  in  that  consideration 
some  other  thing,  is  the  circumstance  of  their  origin  or  beginning ;  which 
being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make  the  relations  depending  thereon 
as  lasting  as  the  subjects  to  which  they  belong;  o.  g.  father  and  son, 
brothers,  cousin-germans,  &c.  which  have  their  relations  by  one  commu- 
nity of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in  several  degrees ;  countrjisen,  t.  e 
those  who  were  bom  in  the  same  country,  or  tract  of  ground ;  and  these  I 
call  natural  relations ;  wherein  we  may  observe,  that  mankind  have  fitted 
their  notions  and  words  to  the  use  of  common  life,  and  not  to  the  truth 
and  extent  of  things.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality  the  relation  is  the 
same  betwixt  the  Begetter  and  the  begotten,  in  the  several  races  of  other 
animals  as  well  as  men :  but  yet  it  is  seldom  said,  this  boll  is  the  ^rand- 
fiither  of  such  a  calf;  or  that  two  pi£;eons  are  cousin-germans.  It  is  veiy 
convenient,  that  by  distinct  names  these  relations  should  be  observed,  and 
marked  out  in  mankind ;  there  being  occasion,  both  in  laws,  and  other 
communications  one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  men  un- 
der these  relations :  from  whence  also  arise  the  obligations  of  several  da. 
ties  among  men.  Whereas  in  brutes,  men  having  very  little  or  lo  cause 
to  mind  these  relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them  distinct  and 
peculiar  names.  This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  some  li^t  into  the  dififer- 
ent  state  and  growth  of  languages ;  whidi,  being  suited  only  to  the  con« 
venience  of  communication,  are  proportioned  to  the  notions  men  have, 
and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  fiuniliar  among  them ;  and  not  to  the  reality 
or  extent  of  things,  nor  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found  among 
them,  nor  the  different  abstract  considerations  might  be  framed  about  them. 
Where  they  had  no  philosophical  notions,  there  they  had  no  terms  to  ex- 
press th^ :  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  should  have  framed  &o  names  for 
those  things  they  found  no  occasion  to  discourse  of.  From  whence  it  is 
easy  to  imagine,  why,  as  in  some  countries,  they  may  not  have  so  much 
as  the  name  for  a  hop^e;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  more  careflil  of  the 
pedigrees  of  their  horses  than  of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not 
only  names  for  particular  horses,  but  also  of  their  several  relations  of 
kindred  one  to  another. 

Sect.  3.  Instituted. — ^Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  considering 
things,  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  some  act  whereby  any  one  comes 
by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation  to  do  something.  Thus  a  general  is 
one  that  hath  power  to  command  an  army :  and  an  army  under  a  general 
is  a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obev  one  man.  A  citixen,  or  a 
burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  ri^t  to  certain  pnvileges  in  this  or  that  place. 
All  this  sort,  depending  upon  men*s  wills,  or  agreement  in  society,  I  call 
instituted,  or  voluntary ;  and  may  be  ^stinguish^  fh>m  the  natural,  in  that 
they  are  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  some  way  or  other  alterable,  and  separa- 
ble from  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  sometimes  belonged,  though 
neither  of  the  substances,  so  related,  be  destroyed.  Now,  though  these 
are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  contain  in  them  a  reference  ot 
two  things  one  to  the  other;  yet,  because  one  of  the  two  things  often 
wants  a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  men  usually  take  no  no- 
ice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly  overlooked :  v.  ^-  a  patron  and 
client  are  easily  allowed  to  be  relations,  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not 
so  readily,  at  first  hearing,  considered  as  such;  because  there  is  no  pecu- 
liar name  for  thosO'who  are  under  the  command  of  a  dictator,  or  constable, 
expressing  a  relation  to  either  of  them ;  Uiough  it  be  certain,  that  either  of 
them  hath  a  certain  power  over  some  others ;  and  so  is  so  far  related  to 
them,  as  well  as  a  piStron  is  to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

Sbot.  4.  Morid, — ^FourUily,  There  is  another  sort  of  relation,  which  is  the 
conformity,  or  disagreement,  men's  voluntary  actions  have  to  a  rule  to  which 
they  are  merred,  and  by  which  they  are  iudged  of;  which,  I  think,  may  Do 
called  moral  relation,  as  being  that  which  denominates  our  moral  actions, 
and  deserves  well  to  bo  examined ;  there  being  no  part  of  kno\V*odge 
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wherein  we  should  be  more  careful  to  get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as 
much  as  may  be,  obscurity  and  confusion.  Human  actions,  when  with 
their  various  ends,  objects,  manners,  and  circumstances,  they  are  framed 
into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been  shown,  so  many  mixed  modes, 
a  great  part  whereof  have  names  aimexed  to  them.  ThxiB,  supposing 
gratitude  to  be  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  and  return  kindness  received ; 
polygamy  to  be  the  having  more  wives  than  one  at  once ;  when  we  frame 
thrae  notions  thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  so  many  determined  ideas , 
of  mixed  modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that  concerns  our  actions ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  determined  ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  be- 
long to  such  and  such  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  farther  and 
greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whether  such  actions,  so  made 
up,  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

Scot.  5.  Moral  good  and  evil.— Grood  and  evil,  as  hath  been  shown, 
B.  II.  Ch.  20,  Sect.  2,  and  Ch.  21,  Sect.  42,  are  nothing  but  pleasure  or 
pain,  or  that  which  occasions  or  procures  pleasure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral 
good  and  evil  then  is  only  the  conformity  or  disacreement  of  our  volun* 
taiT  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  cfood  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will 
wMki  power  of  the  law-maker ;  which  good  and  evU,  pleasure  or  pain,  at- 
tending our  observance,  or  breach  of  the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law- 
maker, is  that  we  call  reward  and  punishment. 

Scot.  6.  Moral  mlet.— -Of  these  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  which  men 
generally  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  the  rectitude  or  pravity  of 
their  actions,  Uiere  seem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts,  with  their  three  different 
enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punishments.  For  since  it  would  be  utterly 
in  vain  to  suppose  a  rule  set  to  the  free  actions  of  man,  without  annexing 
to  it  some  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his  will,  f^e  must, 
wherever  we  suppose  a  law,  suppose  also  some  reward  or  punishment  an- 
nexed to  that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  set  a 
nile  to  the  actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  reward  tho 
compliance  with,  and  punish  deviation  from  his  rule,  bv  some  ^od  and 
evil,  that  is  not  the  natural  product  and  consequence  of  the  action  itself. 
For  that  being  a  natural  convenience,  or  inconvenience,  would  operate  of 
itself  without  a  law.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law, 
properly  so  called. 

Sbot.  7.  LmiDi. — ^The  laws  that  men  generally  refbr  their  actions  to,  to 
jud^  of  their  rectitude,  or  obliquity,  seem  to  me  to  be  these  three.  1.  The 
divme  law.  2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of  opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may 
so  call  it.  B^  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  first  of  these,  men  judge  whe- 
ther their  actions  are  sins  or  duties ;  by  the  second,  whether  they  te  crimi- 
nal or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third,  whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

SscT.  8.  Dviine  law,  the  measure  of  sin  and  duty. — ^First,  The  divine 
law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law  which  God  has  set  to  the  actions  of  men,  whe- 
ther promulgated  to  them  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  voice  of  revelation. 
That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men  should  govern  themselves,  I  think 
there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as  to  deny.  He  has  a  right  to  do  it ;  we  are  his 
creatures:  he  has  goodness  and  wisdom  to  direct  our  actions  to  that  which 
IS  best;  and  he  has  power  to  enforce  it  by  rewards  and  punishments,  of  in- 
finite weight  and  duration,  in  another  li^ ;  for  nobody  can  take  us  out  of 
liis  hands.  This  is  the  only  true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude,  and  by 
comparing  them  to  this  law  it  is  that  men  iudce  of  the  most  considerable 
moral  go<^  or  evil  of  their  actions;  that  is,  whether  as  duties  or  sins,  thev  are 
like  to  procure  them  happiness  or  misery  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

Sect.  9.  Civil  law,  the  measure  of  crimes  and  innocenee. — Secondly, 
the  civil  law,  the  rule  set  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  actions  of  those 
who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule,  to  which  men  refer  their  actions,  to  judge 
whether  tSey  be  criminal  or  no.  This  law  nobody  overlooks ;  the  rewaras 
and  punishments  that  enforce  it  being  ready  at  band,  and  suitable  to  tho 
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power  that  makes  it;  which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth,  engaged  to 
protect  the  liyes,  liberties,  and  possessions  of  those  who  live  according  to 
Its  laws,  and  has  power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods,  from  him  who 
disobeys :  which  is  the  punishment  of  offences  committed  against  this  law. 
Sect.  10.  PhilosopkicfU  law,  the  measure  of  virtue  and  vice, — ^Thirdly, 
the  law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice  are  names  pretended  and 
supposed  every  where  to  stand  for  actions  in  their  own  nature  right  and 
wrong;  and  as  fiur  as  they  really  are  so  applied^  they  so  far  are  coincident 
with  the  divine  law  above  mentioned.  But  yet,  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is 
visible,  that  these  names,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  instances  of 
their  application,  through  the  several  nations  and  societies  of  men  in  the 
world,  are  constantly  attributed  only  to  such  actions,  as  in  each  country 
and  society  are  in  reputation  or  discredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  strange, 
that  men  every  where  should  give  the  name  of  virtue  to  those  actions, 
wfcdch  among  them  are  judged  praise-worthy ;  and  call  that  vice,  which 
they  account  blameable ;  since  otherwise  they  would  condemn  themselves 
if  they  should  think  any  thing  right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  commen- 
dation :  any  thing  wrong  which  they  let  pass  without  blame.  Thus  the 
measure  of  what  is  eveiy  where  called  and  esteemed  virtue  and  vice,  is  the 
approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or  blame,  which  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent 
establishes  itself  in  the  several  societies,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the 
world;  whereby  several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or  disgrace  among 
them  according  to  the  jud^ent,  maxims,  or  fashion  of  that  place.  For 
though  men,  uniting  into  politic  societies,  have  resigned  up  to  the  public  the 
disposing  of  all  their  force,  so  that  they  cannot  employ  it  against  any  fel- 
low-citizens any  farther  than  the  law  of  the  country  directs ;  yet  they  retain 
still  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or  disapproving  of  the 
actions  of  those  whom  they  live  among,  and  converse  with:  and  by  this 
approbation  and  dislike,  they  establish  among  themselves  what  they  will 
call  virtue  and  vice. 
Sect.  11. — ^That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice,  will  ap» 
*  pear  to  any  one  who  considers,  that  though  that  passes  for  vice  in  one  countiy 
which  is  counted  a  virtue,  or  at  least  not  vice  m  another,  yet,  every  where, 
virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame,  go  together.  Virtue  is  every  where  that 
which  is  thought  praise-worthy ;  and  nothing  else  but  that  which  has  the 
allowance  of  public  esteem,  is  called  virtue(6).    Virtue  and  praise  are  so 

(6)  Oar  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking  notice  how  apt  men 
hare  been  to  mistake  him,  added  what  here  follows ;  Of  this  the  iogeaioas 
author  of  the  discourse  concerning  the  nature  of  man  has  given  me  a  late 
instance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his  expressions,  and  the  can- 
dour that  belongs  to  his  order,  forbid  me  to  think  that  he  would  have  closed  his 
preface  with  an  insinuation,  as  if  in  what  I  had  said,  book  ii.  chap.  28,  eoneem- 
ing  the  third  rule  which  men  refer  their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue 
vice,  and  vice  virtue,  unless  he  had  mistaken  my  meaning;  which  he  could  not 
have  done,  if  he  had  but  given  himself  the  trouble  to  qpnsider  what  the  argu- 
ment was  I  was  then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  design  of  that  chapter, 
plainly  enough  set  down  in  the  foui*th  section,  and  those  following.  For  1 
was  there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  showing  the  original  and  nature  of 
moral  ideas,  and  enumerating^  the  rules  men  make  use  of  in  moral  relations, 
whether  those  rules  were  true  or  false :  and,  pursuant  thereunto,  I  tell  what 
has  every  where  that  denomination,  which  in  the  language  of  that  place  answers 
to  virtue  and  vice  in  ours;  which  alters  not  the  nature  of  things,  though  men  do 
generally  judge  of^  and  denominate  their  actions  according  to  the  esteem  and 
fashion  of  the  place  or  sect  they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  said,  b.  i.  o.  3.  sect.  18,  and  in 
thia  present  chapter,  seet.  13,  14,  15,  and  SO,  he  would  have  known  what  1  think 
of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and  what  I  eall  virtLC 
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dnited,  that  they  are  often  called  hj  the  same  name.  Sunt  sua  prtemta 
laudif  says  Virgil;  and  so  Cicero,  Nihil  habet  natura  prattaTUius,  quam 
haneMtatenh  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam  decus;  which,  he  tells 
as,  are  all  names  for  the  same  thing,  Tusc.  lib.  li.    This  is  the  language  of 

i|nd  rice:  and  if  he  had  obserred,  that  in  the  place  he  qaotes,  I  only  report  a< 
matter  of  fact  what  others  call  virtue  and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it 
liable  to  any  great  exception.  For,  I  think,  I  am  not  much  out  in  saying,  that 
one  of  the  rules  made  use  of  in  the  world,  for  a  gronnd  or  measure  of  a  moral 
relation,  is  that  esteem  and  repotation  which  several  sorts  of  actions  find  variously 
in  the  several  societies  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are  there  called  virtues  or 
vices:  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr  Lowde  places  in  his  old  English 
Dictionary,  I  dare  say  it  no  where  tells  him  (if  I  should  appeal  to  it)  that  the 
same  action  is  not  in  credit,  called  and  counted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which  being 
in  disrepute,  passes  for  and  under  the  name  of  vice  in  another.  The  taking 
noUce  that  men  bestow  the  names  of  virtue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of 
reputation,  is  all  1  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  chaT|[e  to  have  done,  towards 
the  making  vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as 
becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  such  points,  and  to  take  the  alarm,  even 
at  expressions,  which  standing  alone  by  themselves  might  sound  ill,  and  be 
saspected. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  function,  that  I  forgive  his  citing,  as  he  does, 
these  words  of  mine  in  sect.  11  of  this  chapter:  **  The  exhortations  of  inspired 
teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute :  *  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be 
any  praise,'  &e.  Phil.  iv.  8."  without  taking  notice  of  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding, which  introduce  them,  and  run  thus:  *'  whereby  in  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners, the  true  |>onndaries  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue 
and  vice,  were  pretty  well  preserved,  so  that  even  the  exhortations  of  inspired 
teachers,"  he.,  by  which  words,  and  the  rest  of  that  section,  it  is  plain  that  I 
brought  this  passage  of  St  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  general  measure  of  what 
men  call  virtue  and  vice,  throughout  the  world,  was  the  reputation  and  fashion 
of  each  particular  society  within  itself;  but  to  show,  that  though  it  were  so,  yet, 
for  reasons  I  there  give  men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  actions,  did  not 
for  the  most  part,  much  vary  from  the  law  of  nature  which  is  that  standing  and 
unalterable  rule  by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  pravity 
of  their  actions,  and  accordingly  denominate  them  virtues  or  vices.  Had  Mr 
Lowde  considered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  purpose  to  have 
quoted  that  passage  in  a  sense  I  used  it  not;  and  would,  I  imagine,  have  spared 
the  explication  he  subjoins  to  it  as  not  very  necessary.  But  I  hope  this  second 
edition  will  give  him  satisfiftction  in  the  point,  and  that  this  matter  is  now  so 
expressed  as  to  show  him  there  was  no  cause  of  scruple. 

Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  those  apprehensions  he  has  expressed 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  had  said  about  virtue  and  vice, 
yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  in  what  he  says  in  his  third  chapter,  p. 
78,  concerning  natural  inscription  and  innate  notions.  I  shall  not  deny  him  the 
privilege  he  claims,  p.  5S,  to  state  the  question  as  he  pleases,  especially  when  h« 
states  it  so,  as  to  leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  said;  for,  according 
to  him,  innate  notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence 
of  several  othif*  circumstances,  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them;  all  that  he 
says  for  innate,  imprinted,  impressed  notions  (for  of  innate  ideas  he  says  nothing 
at  all)  amounts  at  last  only  to  this:  that  there  are  certain  propositions,  which 
though  the  soul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a  man  is  born,  does  not  know,  yet 
by  assistance  from  the  outward  senses,  and  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation, 
it  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than 
what  I  have  affirmed  in  my  first  book.  For  I  suppose,  by  the  soul's  exerting 
them,  he  means  its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  else  the  soul's  exerting  of  notions 
wilf  be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expression;  and  I  think  at  best  is  a  very  unfit 
one  in  this  case,  it  misleading  men's  thoughts  by  an  insinuation,  as  if  these  no- 
'iona  w4»-«  in  the  mind  before  the  soul  exerts  them;  t.  e.  before  they  are  knoTo; 
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the  heathen  philosophen,  who  well  undentood  wherein  their  notions  of 
virtue  and  vice  consisted,  and  though  perhara  by  the  dilTerent  temper,  edu- 
cation, fiishion,  maxims,  or  interests  of  dinerent  sorts  of  men,  it  fell  out 
that  what  was  thought  praise-worthy  in  one  place,  escaped  not  censure  in 
another;  andsoindmqrentsocieties,  virtues  and  vices  were  changed;  yet,  as 
to  the  main,  they  for  tne  most  part  kept  the  same  every  where.  For  since 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  encourase  with  esteem  and  reputation 
that  wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  discountenance 
the  contrary ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  esteem  and  discredit,  virtue  and  vice, 
should  in  a  great  measure  everv  where  correspond  with  the  unchangeable 
rule  of  right  and  wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  established :  ditre 
being  notmnf  that  so  dnectly  and  visibly  secures  and  advances  the  general 
good  of  mankind  in  this  world,  as  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  set  them; 
and  nothing  that  breeds  such  mischiefi  and  confusion,  as  the  neglect  of 
them.  And,  therefore,  men,  without  renouncing  all  sense  and  reason,  and 
their  own  interest,  which  they  are  so  constantly  true  to,  could  not  generally 
mistake  in  placing  their  commendation  and  blame  on  that  side  tlut  really 
deserved  it  not.  Nay,  even  those  men  whose  practice  was  otherwise, 
failed  not  to  give  their  approbation  ri^^ ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  de- 
gree, as  not  to  condemn,  at  least  in  others,  the  faults  they  themselves  were 
guilty  of:  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  tr«e  bounda- 
ries of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice, 
were  pretty  well  preferred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations  of  inspired 
teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute :  "  Whatsoever  is 
lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praise,"  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

Sect.  12.  lU  enfareemenU,  commendation^  and  discredit. — ^If  any  one 
shall  imagine  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when  I  make  the 
law  whereby  men  judfe  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  consent 
of  private  men,  who  nave  not  authority  enough  to  mtuce  a  law;  especially 
wanting  that  which  is  so  necessary  and  essential  to  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce 
it:  I  think  I  majr  say,  that  he  who  imagines  commendation  and  disgrace  not  to 
be  strong  motives  to  men,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  opinions  and 
rules  of  those  with  whom  .they  converse,  seems  little  skilled  in  the  nature 
or  history  of  mankind :  the  greatest  part  whereof  he  shall  find  to  sovem 
themselves  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  this  law  of  ^hion ;  and  so  they  do 
that  which  keeps  Uiem  in  reputation  with  their  company,  little  regard  the 
laws  of  God,  or  the  magistrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of 
God's  laws,  some,  nay  perhaps  most  men,  seldom  seriously  reflect  on ; 

vbereas  truly  before  they  ire  known,  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  mind  bvt 
a  capacity  to  know  them,  when  the  concorrence  of  thoae  circumstances,  which 
tkis  ing^entous  anthor  thinks  neeessaiy,  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them, 
brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

P.  5S,  I  find  him  express  it  thus:  **  these  natural  notions  are  not  so  imprinted 
upon  the  soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily  exert  themseWes  (eren  in 
children  and  idiots)  without  any  assistance  from  the  outward  senses,  or  without 
the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation."  Here,  he  says,  they  exert  themseWes, 
as  p.  78,  that  the  soul  exerts  them.  When  he  has  explained  to  himself  or  others 
what  he  means  by  the  souI*k  exerting  innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themselves, 
and  what  that  previous  cultivation  and  circumstances,  in  order  to  their  being  ex- 
erted, arei  he  will,  I  suppose,  find  there  is  so  litde  of  controversy  between  him 
and  me  In  the  point,  bating  that  he  calls  that  exerting  of  notions  which  I  in  a 
more  vulgar  style  call  knowing,  that  I  have  reason  to  think  he  brought  in  my 
name  upon  this  occasion  only  out  of  the  pleasure  he  has  to  speak  civilly  of  me, 
which  I  must  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  done  wherever  he  mentions  me, 
not  without  conferring  on  me,  -  as  some  others  have  done,  a  titie  I  have  no 
right  to. 
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and  amonff  those  that  do,  many,  whilst  they  break  that  law,  entertaiii 
thoughts  of  future  reconciliation,  and  making  their  peace  for  such  breacties. 
And  as  to  the  punishments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealtli,  they 
fi'equently  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  impunity.  But  no  man 
escapes  Uie  punishment  of  their  censure  and  dislike,  who  offends  against 
the  fashion  and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend 
himself  to.  Nor  is  there  one  often  thousand,  who  is  stiff  and  insensible 
enough  to  bear  up  under  the  constant  dislike  and  condemnation  of  his  own 
club.  He  must  be  of  a  strange  and  unusual  constitution,  who  can  con- 
tent himself  to  live  in  constant  disgrace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  par- 
ticular  society.  Solitude  many  men  have  sought,  and  been  reconciled  to : 
bat  nobody,  that  has  the  least  thought  or  sense  of  a  man  about  liim,  can 
live  in  society  under  the  constant  dralike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars, 
and  those  he  converses  with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  human  suf- 
•  ierance ;  and  he  must  be  made  of  irreconcilable  contradictions,  who  can 
take  nleasure  in  company,  and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and  di^frace 
fiom  nis  companions. 

Sbct.  13.  These  three  lawe,  the  rtdee  of  moral  good  and  evU. — ^These 
three  then,  FireU  The  law  of  God ;  Secondly,  The  law  of  politic  societies ; 
Thirdly,  The  law  of  fashion,  or  private  censure,  are  those  to  which  men 
variously  compare  their  actions ;  and  it  is  by  their  conformity  to  one  of 
these  laws  that  they  take  their  measures,  when  they  would  judge  of  their 
moral  rectitude,  and  denominate  their  actions  good  or  bad. 

Sbct.  14.  Morality  is  the  relation  of  actions  to  these  rules. — Whether 
the  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a  touchstone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  actions,  to 
examine  them  by,  and  try  their  foodness,  and  accordingly  to  name  them ; 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value  we  set  upon  Uiem :  whether,  I 
say,  we  take  that  rule  from  the  fashion  of  the  country,  or  the  will  of  a  law- 
maker, the  mind  is  easily  able  to  observe  the  relation  any  action  hath  to 
it,  and  to  jud^  whether  the  action  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  rule ;  and 
so  hath  a  notion  of  moral  goodness  or  evil,  which  is  either  conformity  or 
not  conformity  of  an^  action  to  that  rule :  and  therefore  is  often  called 
moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of  several  sim- 
ple ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is  but  so  ordering  the  action,  that  the 
simple  ideas  belonging  to  it  may  correspond  to  those  which  the  law  re- 
quires.  And  thus  we  see  how  moral  beinss  and  notions  are  founded  on, 
and  terminated  in,  these  simple  ideas  we  have  received  from  sensation  or 
reflection.  For  example,  let  us  consider  the  complex  idea  we  si^ifV  bv 
the  word  murder ;  and  when  we  have  taken  it  asunder,  and  examined  all 
the  particulars,  we  shall  find  them  to  amount  to  a  collection  of  simple  ideas 
derived  from  reflection  or  sensation,  viz.  First,  from  reflection  on  the  ope^^ 
rations  of  our  own  minds,  we  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  pur- 
posing  before  hand,  malice,  or  wishing  ill  to  another ;  and  also  of  life,  or 
perception,  and  self-motion.  Seconmy,  from  sensation  we  have  the  col- 
lection of  those  simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man,  and 
of  some  action,  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  perception  and  motion  in  a 
man ;  all  which  simple  ideas  are  comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This 
collection  of  simple  ideas  being  found  bv  me  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
esteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be  held  by  most  men 
there  worthv  praise  or  blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious :  if  I 
have  the  willof  a  supreme  invisible  Law-maker  for  my  rule ;  then,  as  I  sup- 
pose the  action  commanded  or  forbidden  by  Ood,  I  call  it  good  or  evil,  sm 
or  duty ;  and  if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  mi3e  by  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawflil  or  unlawflil,  a  crime  or  no 
crime.  So  that  whencesoever  we  take  the  rule  of  moral  actions,  or  by 
what  standard  soever  we  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices, 
they  consist  only  and  are  made  up  of  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which  w« 
originally  received  from  sense  or  redflection,  and  their  rectitude  or  obliquity 
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consists  in  the  agreement  or  disagreement  with  those  patterns  prescribed 
by  some  law. 

Sect.  15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  actions,  we  must  take  notice 
of  them  under  this  twofold  consideration.  First,  as  they  are  in  themselves 
each  made  up  of  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas.  Thus  drunkenness, 
or  lying,  signify  such  or  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  I  call 
mixed  modes :  and  in  this  sense  they  are  as  much  positive  absolute  ideas 
as  the  drinking  of  a  horse,  or  speaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly,  our  actions 
are  considered  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
relative,  it  bein^  their  conformity  to,  or  disagreement  with,  some  rule  that 
makes  them  to  oe  regular  or  irregular,  good  or  bad,  and  so  as  &r  as  they 
are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated,  the^  come  under 
relation.  Thus,  the  challenging  and  fighting  with  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain 
positive  mode,  or  particular  sort  of  action,  bv  particular  ideas,  distinguish- 
ed from  all  others,  is  called  duelling,  which  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  law  of  God,  will  deserve  the  name  sin ;  to  the  law  of  fashion,  in 
some  countries,  valour  and  virtue ;  and  to  the  municipal  laws  of  some  go- 
vernments, a  capital  crime.  In  this  case,  when  the  positive  mode  has  one 
name,  and  another  name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  tne  law,  the  distinction 
may  as  easily  be  observed  as  it  is  in  substances,  where  one  name,  v,  g. 
man,  is  used  to  signify  the  thing;  another,  v.  g.  &ther«  to  signify  the 
relation. 

Sect.  16.  The  denominations  of  actions  often  mislead  us, — ^But  because 
very  frequently  the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  its  moral  relation,  are 
comprehended  together  under  one  name,  and  the  same  word  made  use  of 
to  express  both  the  mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  rectitude  or  obliquity; 
therefore  the  relation  itself  is  less  taken  notice  of,  and  there  is  often  no 
distinction  made  between  the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  the  reference 
it  has  to  a  rule.  By  which  confusion  of  the^e  two  distinct  considerations 
under  one  term,  those  who  yield  too  easily  to  the  impressions  of  sounds, 
and  are  forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  misled  in  their  judg- 
ment of  actions.  Thus  the  taking  from  another  what  is  his,  without  his 
knowledfipe  or  allowance,  is  properly  called  stealing;  but  that  name  hems 
commonly  understood  to  signify  also  the  moral  pravity  of  the  action,  and 
to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever 
they  hear  called  stealing  as  an  ill  action,  disagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right 
And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  sword  from  a  madman,  to  prevent  his 
doing  mischief,  though  it  be  properly  denominated  stealing,  as  the  name 
of  such  a  mixed  mode ;  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God,  and  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  that  supreme  rule,  it  is  no  sin  or  transgression, 
though  the  name  stealing  ordinarily  carries  such  an  intimation  with  it. 

Sect.  17.  Relatioru  innumerable. — ^And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of 
human  actions  to  a  law,  which  therefore  I  call  moral  relation. 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  relations ;  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  I  should  here  mention  them  all.  It  suffices  to  our 
present  purpose  to  show  by  these  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of  this  com- 
prehensive consideration,  called  relation :  which  is  so  various,  and  the  oc- 
casions of  it  so  many  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to 
another,)  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  just  heads.  • 
Those  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  most  considerable,  and 
such  as  may  serve  to  let  us  see  from  whence  we  set  our  ideas  of  re- 
lations, and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I  quit  this  argument, 
fipm  what  has  been  said,  give  me  leave  to  observe, 

Sect.  18.  AU  relations  terminate  in  simple  ideas, — ^Pirst,  that  it  is 
evident  that  all  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately  founded  on,  those 
simple  ideas  we  have  got  from  sensation  or  reflection :  so  th&t  all  Uiat  we 
have  in  our  thoughts  ourselves  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or  have  any 
meaning)  or  would  signify  to  others,  when  we  use  words  standing  for  re- 
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lations,  is  nothing  but  some  simple  ideas,  or  collections  of  simple  ideas, 
compared  >  one  wiUi  another.  Tnis  is  so  manifest  in  that  sort  called  pro- 
portional, that  nothing  can  be  more:  for  when  a  man  says  honey  is 
sweeter  than  wax,  it  is  plain  that  his  thoughts,  in  this  relation,  terminate 
in  this  simple  idea,  sweetness,  which  is  equally  true  of  ail  the  rest;  though, 
where  they  are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the  simple  ideas  they  are 
made  up  of  are,  perhaps,  seldom  taken  notice  of.  V.  g,  when  the  word 
father  is  mentioned :  First,  there  is  meant  that  particular  species,  or  coU 
lective  idea,  signified  by  the  word  man.  Secondly,  those  senf  )ole  simple 
ideas,  sij;nified  oy  the  word  generation ;  and,  thirdly,  the  effects  of  it,  and 
all  the  sunple  ideas  signified  by  the  word  child.  So  the  word  friend  beinff 
taken  for  a  man  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do  good  to  another,  has  im 
thes^  following  ideas  to  the  making  of  it  up ;  first,  all  the  simple  ideas, 
comprehended  m  the  woi4  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly,  the  ides 
of  love.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readiness  or  disposition.  Fourthly,  the  idea 
of  action,  which  is  any  kind  of  thought  or  motion.  Fifthly,  the  idea  of 
good,  which  signifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his  happmess,  and  ter- 
minates at  last, -if  examined,  in  particular  simple  ideas,  of  which  the  word 
good  in  general  signifies  any  one;  but,  if  removed  from  all  simple  ideas 
quite,  it  signifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus  also  all  moral  woros  termi- 
nate at  last,  thoujg[fa  perhaps  more  remotely,  in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas : 
the  immediate  signification  of  relative  words  being  very  often  other  sup- 
posed known  lei^ons,  which,  if  traced  one  to  another,  still  end  in  simple 
ideas. 

Sect.  19.  We  hate  ordinarily  as  dear  (or  clearer)  a  notion  of  the 
reUUianf  as  of  its  foundation.— oecondlj,  that  in  relations  we  have  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  always,  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation,  as  we  have  of 
those  simple  ideas  wherein  it  is  founded.  Agreement  or  disagreement, 
whereon  relation  depends,  being  things  whereof  we  have  commonlv  as 
clear  ideas  as  of  any  other  whatsoever;  it  being  but  the  distinguishing 
simple  ideas,  or  their  degrees  one  from  another,  without  which  we  could 
have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all.  For  if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  sweetness, 
light,  or  extension,  I  have  too  of  equal,  or  more  or  less,  of  each  of  these: 
if  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  bom  of  a  woman,  viz.  Sempronia, 
I  know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be  bom  of  the  same  woman,  Sem- 
pronia; and  so  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  brothers  as  of  births,  and  perhaps 
dearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsley- 
bed  (as  they  used  to  teU  children),  and  thereby  became  his  mother;  and 
that  aflerwud,  in  the  same  manner,  she  dug  Caius  out  of  the  parsley-bed ; 
I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers  between  tnem,  as  if  I 
had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife :  the  notion  that  the  same  woman  contri- 
buted, as  mother,  equally  to  their  births,  (though  I  were  ignorant  or  mis- 
taken in  the  manner  of  it,)  being  that  on  which  I  ground^  the  relation, 
and  that  thejr  agreed  in  tboit  circumstance  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will. 
The  comparing  them  then,  in  their  descent  from  the  same  person,  without 
knowing  the  jMurticular  circumstances  of  that  descent,  is  enough  to  found 
my  notion  or  their  having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brouiers.  But 
though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are  capable  of  being  as  clear  and 
distinct  in  the  minds  of  those  who  will  duly  consider  them  as  those  of 
mixed  modes,  and  more  determinate  than  those  of  substances ;  yet  the 
names  belonging  to  relation  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and  uncertain  signifi- 
cation  as  those  of  substances  or  mixed  modes,  and  much  more  than  those 
of  simple  ideas ;  because  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this  compari- 
son, wnich  is  made  only  by  men's  thou^ts,  and  is  an  idea  only  in  men's 
minds,  men  frequently  apply  them  to  different  comparisons  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always  correspond  with 
those  of  others  using  the  same  name. 

Sbot.  20.  The  notion  of  the  relation  is  the  samef  whether  the  rule  and 
2  F 
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flcftbn  to  beeompmreiu  true  or /ate.— Thirdly,  that  in  these  I  call  mora, 
relations  I  have  a  true  notion  of  relation,  )fy  companog  the  action  with 
the  rale,  whether  the  rale  be  trae  or  fidae.  f*or  if  I  measure  any  thing  by 
a  yaid*  I  know  whether  the  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or  shorter  than  that 
supposed  yard,  though  [lerhaps  the  yard  I  measure  by  be  not  exactly  the 
standard,  which  indosd  is  another  inquiry :  for  though  the  rule  be  errone- 
ous, and  I  mistaken  in  it,  ^et  the  agreement  or  disagreement  observable  in 
that  which  I  compare  with  makes  me  perceive  the  rehition.  Thou^ 
measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall  thereby  be  brou^t  to  judge  amiss  of  its 
moral  rectitude,  because  I  have  tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule, 

fet  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  relation  wmch  that  action  bears  to  that  rule 
compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement  or 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  CLEAR  AND  OBSCURE,  DISTINCT  AND  CONFUSED  IDEAS. 

Sbot.  1.  IdeaSf  §ame  dear  4md  iUtinct,  oihere  ob$e»re^mdconfiueJL'^ 
Having  shown  the  oripnal  of  our  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  of  their  several 
sorts,  considered  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  comfriesz,  and 
observed  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided  into  those  of  modes,  sobstanoes, 
and  relations;  all  which,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  be  done  bv  buj  one  who 
would  acquaint  himsdf  thoroughlv  with  the  progroas  of  the  mind  in  its 
apprehension  and  knowledge  ofthings ;  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I  have 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  examination  of  ideas;  I  must,  neveitheless, 
crave  leave  to  oTOr  some  few  other  considerations  concerning  them.  The 
first  is,  that  some  are  clear,  and  othere  obscure ;  some  distinct,  and  others 
eonfiised. 

SscT.  2.  Clear  and  ohaeure  explained  by  eighi. — ^The  perception  of 
the  mind  b^ing  most  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  tlie  mgfat,  we 
shall  best  understand  what  is  meant  by  clear  and  obscure  in  our  ideas  by 
reflecting  on  what  we  call  clear  and  obscure  in  the  objects  of  sight.  Light 
being  that  which  discovers  to  us  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of 
obscure  to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  alight  si]dficient  to  discover  minute- 
ly to  us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a 
better  light,  would  be  discernible.  In  like  manner  our  simple  ideas  are 
clear  when  thcn^  are  such  as  the  objects  themselves,  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  did  or  might,  in  a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception,  present 
them.  Whilst  the  memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  produce  them  to 
the  mind,  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider  them,  they  are  clear  ideas. 
So  fiur  as  they  either  want  any  thing  of  the  original  exactness,  or  have  lost 
any  of  their  first  fi'eshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded  or  tarnished  by  time, 
so  far  are  they  obscure.  Complex  ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  simple 
ones,  so  they  are  clear  when  the  ideas  that  go  to  their  composition  are 
dear;  ana  the  number  and  order  of  those  simple  ideas,  that  are  the  in- 
gredients of  any  complex  one,  is  determinate  and  certain. 

Sbot.  3.  Cauaee  of  obeeurity. — The  causes  of  obscurity  in  simple  ideas 
seem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very  slight  and  transient  impressions 
made  by  the  objects,  or  else  a  weakness  in  the  memory  not  able  to  retain 
them  as  received.  For  to  return  again  to  visible  objects,  to  help  us  to  ap- 
prehend this  matter :  if  the  organs  or  fkcolties  of  perception,  like  wax 
over-hardened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression  of  tim  seal,  fiora 
the  usual  imiralse  wont  to  imprint  it;  or,  like  wax,  of  a  temper  too  softt 
will  not  hold  it  well  when  well  imprinted ;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  a 
temper  fit,  but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a  dear 
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unpreaaion:  in  anj  of  these  cases,  the  print  left  by  the  seal  will  be  ob. 
scure.    This,  I  suppose,  needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 

Sect.  4.  Distinct  and  confused^  what, — ^As  a  clear  idea  is  that  where- 
of the  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception,  as  it  does  receive  from 
an  ontward  object  operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ ;  so  a  distinct 
idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  difibrence  from  all  other;  and  a 
confused  idea  is  such  a  one  as  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  ano- 
ther, from  which  it  ought  to  be  different 

Skct.  5.  Objection. — ^If  no  idea  be  confused  but  such  as  is  not  sufficient- 
ly distinguishable  from  another,  from  which  it  should  be  different,  it  will 
be  hard,  may  any  one  say,  to  find  any  where  a  confused  idea.  For  let  any 
idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other  but  such  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to 
be ;  and  that  very  perception  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  t.  e.  different,  without  being  perceived  to  be 
so.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  undistinguishable  from  another,  from  which 
it  ought  to  be  different,  unless  you  would  have  it  different  from  itself:  for 
from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

Sect.  0.  Confiuion  of  ideoi  is  in  reference  to  their  names. — ^To  remove 
this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
confusion  ideas  are  at  any  time  chargeable  with,  we  must  consider,  that 
things  ranked  under  distinct  names  are  supposed  different  enough  to  be 
distinguished,  that  so  each  sort  by  its  peculiar  name  may  be  marked,  and 
discoursed  of  apart  upon  any  occasion:  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident- 
than  that  the  greatest  part  of  different  names  are  supposed  to  stand  for 
different  things.  Now  every  idea  a  man  has  beinf  visibly  what  it  is,  and 
distinct  from  all  other  ideas  but  itself,  that  which  makes  it  confused  is^ 
when  it  is  such,  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  name  as  thai 
which  it  is  expressed  by :  the  difference  which  keeps  the  things  (to  b€ 
ranked  under  those  two  differeut  names)  distinct,  and  makes  some  of  them 
belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  some  of  them  to  the  other  of  those  names, 
being  left  out;  and  so  the  distinction^  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up 
by  those  different  names  is  quite  lost. 

Sect.  7.  Defaults  which  make  confusion. — ^The  defaults  which  usually 
occasion  this  confusion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  these  following: 

First f  complex  ideas  made  up  of  too  few  simple  ones. — ^First,when  any 
complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas  that  are  most  liable  to  conflision)  is 
made  up  of  too  small  a  number  of  simple  ideas,  and  such  only  as  are  com- 
mon to  other  th  ngs,  whereby  the  difibrences  that  make  it  deserve  a  diffe- 
rent name  are  left  out.  Thus,  he  that  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  tlie 
simple  ones  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it 
not  bein^  thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  Ivnx,  and  severaJ  other 
sorts  of  beasts  that  are  spotted.  So  that,  such  an  idea,  though  it  hath  the 
peculiar  name  leopard,  is  not  distinguishable  from  those  designed  by  the 
names  lynx,  or  panther,  and  may  as  well  come  under  the  name  lynx  as 
leopard.  How  much  the  custom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms 
contributes  to  make  the  ideas  we  would  express  by  them  confused  and 
undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  consider.  This  is  evident,  that  confused 
ideas  are  such  as  render  the  use  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  awav  the 
benefit  of  distinct  names.  When  the  ideas,  for  which  we  use  diderent 
terms,  have  not  a  difference  answerable  to  their  distinct  names,  and  so 
eannot  be  distinguished  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly  confused. 

Sect.  8.  SecontUy^  or  its  simple  ones  jumUed  disorderly  together.-^ 
Secondly,  another  fault  which  makes  our  ideas  confused  is  when,  though 
tlie  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  are  in  number  enough,  yet  they  are  so 
jumbled  togfither,  that  it  is  not  easily  discernible  whether  it  more  belongs 
to  the  name  that  is  given  it  than  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  mora 
proper  to  make  us  conceive  this  confusion^  than  a  sort  of  pictures  usually 
sht*wn  as  surprising  pieces  of  art,  wherein  the  co1ouib»  as  they  are  laid  by 
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the  pencil  on  the  table  itself,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and 
have  no  discernible  order  in  their  position.  This  draught,  thus  made  up 
of  parts  wherein  no  symmetry  nor  order  appears,  is  in  itself  no  more  a  con- 
tused thing  than  the  picture  of  a  cloudy  sky ;  wherein,  though  there  be  as 
little  order  of  colours  or  figures  to  be  found,  yet  nobody  thmks  it  a  con- 
fused picture.  What  is  it  then  that  makes  it  be  thought  confused,  since 
the  want  of  symmetry  does  not?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not,  for  another 
draught  made,  barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could  not  be  called  confused.  I 
answer,  that  which  makes  it  be  thought  confused  is  the  applying  it  to 
some  name  to  which  it  does  no  more  discernibly  belong  than  to  some 
other :  v.g,  when  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  Uaesar,  then  any 
one  with  reason  counts  it  confused :  because  it  is  not  discernible  in  that 
state  to  belong  more  to  the  name  man,  or  Caesar,  than  to  the  name  baboon, 
or  Pompey;  which  are  supposed  to  stand  for  different  ideas  from  those 
signified  by  man  or  Ctesar.  But  when  a  cylindrical  mirror,  placed  right, 
huh  reduced  those  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  their  due  order  and 
proportion,  then  the  coi&sion  ceases,  and  the  eye  presently  sees  that  it 
18  a  man,  or  CsBsar,  t.  e.  that  it  belongs  to  those  names,  and  that  it  is  suf- 
ficiently distinguishable  fix)m  a  baboon,  or  Pompey,  t.  e.  from  the  ideas 
signified  by -those  names.  Just  thus  it  is  with  our  ideas,  which  are  as  it 
were  the  pictures  of  things.  No  one  of  these  mental  draughts,  however 
the  parts  are  put  together,  can  be  called  confused  (for  they  are  plainly 
discernible  as  they  are,)  till  it  be  ranked  under  some  ordinary  name,  to 
which  it  cannot  be  discerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some 
other  name  of  an  allowed  different  signification. 

Sect.  9.  Thirdly,  or  are  mutable  and  undetermijied. — Thirdly,  a 
third  defect  that  fi^quently  gives  the  name  of  confused  to  our  ideas,  is 
when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  undetermined.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
serve men,  who,  not  forbearing  to  use  the  ordinary  words  of  their  lan- 
guage till  they  have  learned  their  precise  signification,  change  the  idea 
they  make  this  or  that  term  stand  for,  almost  as  often  as  they  use  it.  He 
that  does  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  should  leave  out,  or  put  into 
his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry,  every  time  he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds 
not  steady  to  any  one  precise  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is 
said  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  idolatry,  or  the  church;  though  this  be 
still  for  the  same  reason  as  the  former,  viz.  because  a  mutable  idea,  (if  we 
will  allow  it  to  be  one  idea^)  cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than  ano- 
ther ;  and  so  loses  the  distinction  that  distmct  names  are  designed  for. 

Sect.  10.  Confusion,  witJiout  reference  to  names,  hardly  conceivable. — 
By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  observe  how  much  names,  as  supposed 
steady  si^  of  things,  and  by  their  difference  to  stand  for  and  keep  things 
distinct  tnat  in  themselves  are  different,  are  the  occasion  of  denominating 
ideas  distinct  or  confiised,  by  a  secret  and  unobserved  reference  the  mind 
makes  of  its  ideas  to  such  names.  This  perhaps  will  be  fuller  understood 
afler  what  I  say  of  words,  in  the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  considered. 
But  without  taking  notice  of  such  a  reference  of  ideas  tcf  distinct  names, 
as  the  sifrns  of  distinct  things,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  what  a  confused  idea 
is.  Andtherefore  when  a  man  designs,  by  any  naiAe,  a  sort  of  things,  or 
any  one  particular  thing,  distinct  fix)m  all  others ;  the  complex  idea  he  an- 
nexes to  that  name  is  me  more  distinct,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are, 
and  the  ^ater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of  them  are, 
whereof  it  is  made  iip.  For  the  more  it  has  of  these,  the  more  it  has  stiU 
of  the  perceivable  dinerences,  whereby  it  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  firom 
all  ideas  belonging  to  other  names,  even  those  tnat  approach  nearest  to 
it ;  and  thereby  alTconfusion  with  them  is  avoided. 

Sect.  11.  Vor^usion  concerns  ahoays  two  fi2e<w.— Confusion,  making 
it  a  difficulty  to  separate  two  things  that  should  be  separated,  concent 
always  tvo  ideas;  and. those  most  wluch  most  approach  one  another 
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Whenevnr  therefore  we  suspect  any  idea  to  be  confused,  we  must  examine- 
what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  confounded  with,  or  which  it  cannot  easily 
be  separated  from ;  and  that  will  always  be  f()und  an  idea  belonging  to 
another  name,  and  so  should  be  a  different  thing,  from  which  yet  it  is 
not  sufficiently  distinct ;  being  either  the  same  with  it,  or  making  a  part 
of  it,  or  at  least,  as  properly  called  by  that  name  as  the  other  it  is  ranked 
under;  and  so  keeps  not  that  difference  from  that  other  idea,  which  the 
different  names  import. 

Sect.  12.  Cau9e9  of  confusion* — ^This,  I  think,  is  the  confusion  pro- 
per to  ideas,  which  still  carries  with  it  a  secret  reference  to  names.  At 
least,  if  there  be  any  other  confusion  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  most  of^ 
all  disorders  men's  thoughts  and  discourses:  ideas,  as  ranked  under  names, 
being  those  that  for  the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and 
alwa3r8  those  which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And  therefore 
where  there  are  supposed  two  different  ideas  marked  by  two  different 
names,  which  are  not  as  distinguishable  as  the  sounds  that  stand  for  them, 
there  never  fails  to  be  confusion ;  and  where  any  ideas  are  distinct,  as  the 
ideas  of  those  two  sounds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can  be  between  them 
no  confusion. — ^The  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  collect  and  unite  into  one  com- 
plex  idea,  as  precisely  as  is  possible,  all  those  ingredients  whereby  it  is 
differenced  from  others ;  and  to  them,  so  united  in  a  determinate  number 
and  order,  apply  steadily  the  same  name.  But  this  neither  accommodating 
men's  ease  or  vanity,  or  serving  any  design  but  that  of  naked  truth,  which 
is  not  always  the  tmng  aimed  at,  such  exactness  is  rather  to  be  wished 
than  hoped  for.  And  since  the  loose  application  of  names  to  undetermin- 
ed, variable,  and  almost  no  ideas,  serves  both  to  cover  our  own  ignorance, 
as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound  others,  which  goes  for  learning  and 
superiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  men  should  use  it 
themselves,  whilst  thev  complain  of  it  in  others.  Though,  I  think,  no 
small  part  of  the  connision  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  men  might  by 
care  and  ingenuity  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  fiom  concluding  it  every  where 
wilful.  Some  ideas  are  so  complex,  and  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  that 
the  memory  does  not  easily  retain  the  very  same  precise  combination  of 
simple  ideas  under  one  name ;  much  less  are  we  able  constantly  to  divine 
for  what  precise  complex  idea  such  a  name  stands  in  another  man's  use  of 
it.  FVom  the  first  of  these,  follows  confusion  in  a  man's  own  reasonings 
and  opinions  within  himself;  from  the  latter,  frequent  confiision  in  dis . 
coursmg  and  aipiing  with  others.  But  having  more  at  luge  treated  of 
words,  their  detects  and  abuses,  in  the  fbllowing  book,  I  shafi  here  say  nc 
more  of  it. 

Sect.  13.  Complex  ideas  may  he  distinct  in  one  part,  and  confused  in 
another, — Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up  of  collections,  and  so  variety 
uf  simple  ones,  may  accordingly  be  very  clear  and  distinct  in  one  part, 
and  very  obscure  and  confused  m  another.  In  a  man  who  speaks  of  a  chi- 
liedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand  sides,  the  ideas  of  the  fSfure  may  be  very 
confused,  though  that  of  the'^number  be  very  distinct;  so  Uiat  he  Ming  able 
to  discourse  and  demonstrate  concerning  that  part  of  his  complex  idea 
which  depends  upon  the  number  of  a  thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a 
distinct  idea  of  a  chiliiedron ;  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no  precise  idea  of 
its  figure,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  by  that,  firom  one  that  has  but  909  sides ; 
the  not  observing  whereof  causes  no  small  error  in  men's  thoughts,  and 
confusion  in  their  discourses. 

Sect.  14.  Tkis^  if  not  heeded^  causes  confusion  in  our  arguinge, — 
He  that  thinks  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chiliiedron,  let  him 
for  trial  sake  take  another  parcel  of  the  same  uniform  matter,  viz.  gold  or 
wax,  of  an  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure  of  999  sides :  he  will,  I 
douAyt  not,  be  able  to  d^tinguish  these  two  ideas  one  firom  another  by  the 
xmahn  of  sides,  and  reason  and  argue  distinctly  about  thorn,  whilst  he 
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keeps  his  tbouefats  and  reasoning  to  that  part  only  of  these  ideas  which  is 
contained  in  their  numbers ;  as  that  the  sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided 
into  two  equal  numbers,  and  of  the  others  not,  &c.  But  when  he  goes 
about  to  distinguish  them  by  their  figure,  he  will  there  be  presently  at  a  toss, 
and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  them 
distinct  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  these  two  pieces  of  gold,  as 
he  could,  if  the  same  parcels  of  ffold  were  made  One  into  a  cube,  the  other 
a  figure  of  &ve  sides.  In  which  incomplete  ideas  we  are  very  apt  to 
impose  on  ourselves,  and  wran^  with  others,  especially  where  they  have 
particular  and  familiar  names.  For  being  satisfied  m  that  part  of  the  idea, 
which  we  have  clear, — and  the  name  which  is  famUiar  to  us  being  applied 
to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  also  which  is  imperfect  and  oMcure, — 
we  are  apt  to  use  it  for  that  confiised  part,  and  draw  deductions  from  it, 
in  the  obscure  part  of  its  signification,  as  confidently  as  we  do  from  the 
other. 

Sect.  15.  Instance  in  eternity, — ^Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the 
name  eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a  positive  comprehensive 
idea  of  it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration 
which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It  is  true,  that  be  who  thinks 
so  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  duration ;  he  may  also  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  a  very  great  length  of  duration ;  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
comparison  of  that  great  one  with  still  a  greater:  but  it  not  being  possible 
for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any  duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will, 
the  whole  extent  toother  of  a  duration,  where  he  supposes  no  end,  that 
part  of  his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  large  duration  he 
represents  to  his  own  thoughts,  is  very  obscure  and  undetermined.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  in  disputes  and  reasonings  concerning  eternity,  or  any 
other  infinity,  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  involve  ourselves  in  manifest 
absurdities. 

Sbct.  16.  DtvisihUity  of  matter. — In  matter  we  have  no  clear  ideas  of 
the  smallness  of  parts  much  beyond  the  smallest  that  occur  to  any  of  our 
senses ;  and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility  of  matter  in  tnj^ntlvm, 
though  we  have  clear  ideas  of  division  and  divisibility,  and  have  also 
clear  ideas  of  parts  made  out  of  a  whole  by  division,  yet  we  have  but  veiy 
obscure  and  confiised  ideas  of  corpuscles,  or  minute  bodies  so  to  be  divided, 
when  by  former  divisions  they  are  reduced  to  a  smallness  much  exceeding 
the  perception  of  any  of  our  senses;  and  so  all  that  we  have  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of,  is  of  what  division  in  general  or  abstractedly  is,  and  the  relation 
of  totum  and  parts ;  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body  to  be  tiius  infinitely  divided 
after  certain  progressions,  I  think  we  have  no  clear  nor  distinct  idea  at 
all.  For  I  ask  any  one,  whether  taking  the  smallest  atom  of  dust  he  ever 
saw,  he  has  any  distinct  idea  (bating  still  the  number,  which  concerns  not 
extension)  betwixt  the  100,000th,  and  the  1,000,000th  part  of  it.  Or  if  be 
thinks  he  can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  losing  sight  of  them, 
let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of  those  numbers.  Such  a  degree  of  smaU- 
ness  is  not  unreasonable  to  be  supposed,  since  a  division  carried  on  so  far 
brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division  than  the  first  division  into 
two  nalves  does.  I  must  conf^s,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas 
of  the  different  bulk  or  extension  of  those  bodies,  bavin?  but  a  very  obscure 
one  of  either  of  them.  So  that,  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  the  division  of 
bodies  in  tT^nitumt  our  idea  of  their  distinct  bulks,  which  is  the  subject 
and  foundation  of  division,  comes,  after  a  little  progression,  to  be  con* 
founded  and  almost  lost  in  obscurity.  For  that  idea  which  is  to  represent 
only  bigness,  must  be  very  obscure  and  confhsed,  which  we  cannot  distin. 
^ish  mm  one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number;  so  that  we  have  clear,  dis- 
tmct  ideas,  we  may  say,  often  and  one,  but  no  distinct  ideas  of  two  such  ex- 
tensions. It  is  plain  m>m  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divisibility  of 
body,  or  extension,  our  distinct  and  clear  ideas  are  only  of  numbers ; 
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but  the  dear  distinct  ideas  of  extension,  after  some  progress  of  division, 
are  quite  lost:  and  of  such  minute  parts  we  have  no  distinot  ideas  at  all ; 
but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  infinite  do,  at  last  to  that  of  number 
alwa^  to  be  added,  but  therebj  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  ac- 
tual mfinite  parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  division,  as  often 
as  we  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infinite  parts 
in  matter,  than  we  have  a  ciear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  bein^  able 
Btill  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  assigned  numbers  we  have ;  endless  divisi- 
bility giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  actually  infinite  parts, 
than  endless  addibilitjr  (if  I  may  so  speak)  gives  lis  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  an  actually  innnite  nmnber,  they  both  being  only  in  a  power  still  of 
increasing  the  number,  be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what 
remains  to  be  added  (wherein  consists  the  infinity,')  we  have  but  an  obscure, 
imperfect,  and  confiised  idea;  fi*om  or  about  which  we  can  arffue  or  reason 
with  no  certainty  or  clearness,  no  more  than  we  can  in  aritnmetic  about 
a  number  of  which  we  have  no  such  distinct  idea,  as  we  have  of  four  or 
one  hundred ;  but  only  this  relative  obscure  one,  that  compared  to  any 
other,  it  is  stiD  bigger ;  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear  positive  idea  of  it 
when  we  say  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than  400,000,000,  than  if  we 
should  say  it  is  bigger  than  forty  or  fbur;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a 
proportion  to  the  end  of  addition  or  number  than  four.  For  ne  that  adds 
only  four  to  four,  and  so  proceeds,  shall  as  soon  come  to  the  end  of  idl 
ad^tion,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  to  400,000,000.  And  so  likewise  in 
eternity,  he  that  has  an  idea  of  but  four  years  has  as  much  a  positive  com- 
plete idea  of  etemitv  as  he  that  has  one  of  400,000,000  of  years :  for  what 
remains  of  eternity  beyond  either  of  these  two  numbers  of  years  is  as  clear 
to  the  one  as  the  other,  t.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any  clear  positive  idea  of 
it  at  all.  For  he  that  adds  only  fburyears  to  four,  and  so  on,  shall  as  soon 
reach  eternity  as  he  tlmt  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on ;  or,  if  he 
please,  doubles  the  increase  as  oflen  as  he  will ;  the  remaining  abvss  beinff 
still  as  far  beyond  the  end  of  all  these  progressions  as  it  is  firom  the  length 
of  a  day  or  an  hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion  to  infinite ; 
and  therefore  our  ideas,  which  are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  an^.  Thus  it  is 
also  in  our  ideas  of  extension,  when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well  as 
when  we  diminish  it  by  division,  and  would  enlarge  our  thou^ts  to  infinite 
space.  After  a  few  doublings  of  those  ideas  of  extension,  which  are  the 
laigest  we  are  accustomed  to  have,  we  lose  the  clear  distinct  idea  of  that 
space;  it  becomes  a  confiisedly  great  one,  with  a  surplus  of  still  greater; 
about  which,  when  we  would  argue  or  reason,  we  shall  always  find  our- 
selves at  a  loss;  confhsed  ideas  in  our  amings  and  deductions  firom  that 
part  of  tJiem  which  is  confhsed  always  leading  us  into  confusion. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  REAL  AND  FANTASTICAL  IDEAS. 

SsoT.  1.  Real  idea»  are  amformable  to  their  archetype*. — Besides 
what  we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other  considerations 
belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence  they  are  taken,  or 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent :  and  thus,  I  tnink,  they  may 
come  under  a  threefold  distinction ;  and  are, 

Fint,  either  real  or  fentastical. 

Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  true  or  false. 

Fiutf  by  rea)  ideas,  I  mean  such  as  have  a  foundation  in  nature;  such  aa 
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hftve  a  confonmty  with  the  real  heing  and  existence  of  things,  or  with  their 
archetypes.  Fantastical  or  chimerical  I  call  such  as  have  no  foundation 
in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  to  that  reality  of  being  to  which  they 
are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their  archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  several  sorts 
of  ideas  before  mentioned,  we  shall  find,  that, 

Sbot.  2.  Simple  ideas  all  real. — First,  our  simple  ideas  are  all  real,  all 
agree  to  the  reauty  of  things,  not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  images  or 
representations  of  what  does  exist ;  the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the 
primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  already  shown.  But  though  white- 
ness and  coldness  are  no  more  in  snow  than  pain  is,  yet  those  ideas  of 
whiteness  and  coldness,  pain,  &c.  being  in  us  the  efiects  of  powers  in 
things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker,  to  produce  in  us  such  sensations, 
they  are  real  ideas  in  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in 
things  themselves.  For  these  several  appearances  being  designed  to  be 
the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  distinguish  things  which  we  have 
to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as  well  serve  us  to  that  purpose,  and  are  as  real 
distinguishing  characters,  whether  they  be  only  constant  effects,  or  else 
exact  resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselves ;  the  reality  lying 
in  that  steady  correspondence  uiey  have  with  the  distinct  constitutions  of 
real  beings.  But  whether  they  answer  to  those  constitutions,  as  to  causes 
or  patterns,  it  matters  not;  it  suffices  that  thev  are  constantly  produced  by 
them.  And  thus  our  simple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  because  they  an- 
swer and  agree  to  those  powers  of  things  which  produce  them  in  our 
minds ;  that  being  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictions 
at  pleasure.  For  in  simple  ideas  (as  has  been  shown)  th0  mind  is  wholly 
confined  to  the  operation  of  thin^  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itself  no  simple 
idea  more  than  what  it  has  received. 

Sect.  3.  Complex  idetu  are  voluntary  combinations. — ^Though  the 
mind  be  wholly  passive  in  respect  of  its  simple  ideas,  yet  I  think  we  may 
say,  it  is  not  so  in  respect  of  its  complex  ideas :  for  those  being  combina- 
tions of  simple  ideas  put  together,  and  united  under  one  general  name,  it  is 
plain  that  the  mind  of  man  uses  some  kind  of  liberty  in  forming  those  com- 
plex  ideas;  how  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  one  man's  idea  of  gold,  or  justice, 
IS  difierent  fix)m  another's  ?  but  because  he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his, 
some  simple  idea  which  the  other  has  not.  The  question  then  is,  which  of 
these  are  real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  combinations?  What  collec- 
tions agree  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  what  not?  and  to  this  I  say,  that. 

Sect.  4.  Mixed  modes,  made  of  consistent  ideas,  are  real. — Secondly, 
mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reality  but  what  they  have  m 
the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing  more  required  to  this  kind  of  ideas  to 
make  them  real,  but  that  they  be  so  firamed,  that  there  be  a  possibility  of 
existing  conformable  to  them.  These  ideas  themselves  being  archetyoes, 
cannot  differ  fix)m  their  archetypes,  and  so  cannot  be  chilherical,  unless 
any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them  inconsistent  ideas.  Indeed,  as  any 
of  them  have  the  names  of  a  known  lan^a^e  assigned  to  them,  by  which 
he  that  has  them  in  his  mind  would  signify  Uiem  to  others,  so  bare  possi- 
bility of  existing  is  not  enough ;  they  must  have  a  conformity  to  the  ordi- 
nary signification  of  the  name  that  is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
thought  fantastical;  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name  of  justice  to  that  idea 
which  common  use  calls  liberality.  But  this  fiintasticainess  relates  more 
to  propriety  of  speech  than  reality  of  ideas :  for  a  man  to  be  undisturbed 
in  danger,  sedately  to  consider  what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute 
it  steadily,  is  a  mixed  mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may 
exist  But  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's  reason  or  in- 
dustry, IB  what  is  also  possible  to  be,  and  so  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other. 
Though  the  first  of  these,  having  the  name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in 
respect  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea :  but  the  other,  whilst  it  has 
not  a  common  received  name  of  any  known  language  assigned  to  it,  i» 
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not  capable  of  any  defonnity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
bat  itaelf. 

Sect.  5.  Ideas  of  iuh8tance9  are  real,  when  they  agree  with  the  exist- 
ence of  things, — ^Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  suratances  being  made  all 
of  them  in  reference  to  things  existing  without  us,  and  intended  to  be  re- 
presentations of  substances,  as  they  really  are,  are  no  farther  real  than  as 
they  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  really  united,  and  co- 
exist in  things  without  us.  On  the  contrary,  those  are  mntastical,  which 
are  made  up  of  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  were  really  never  united, 
never  were  found  together  in  any  substance ;  v.  ^.  a  rational  creature,  con- 
sisting of  a  horse's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  shape,  or  such  as  the 
centaurs  are  described:  or,  a  body  yellow,  very  malleable,  fusible,  and 
fixed,  but  lighter  than  common  water :  or  a  uniform,  unorganized  body^ 
consisting,  as  to  sense,  all  of  similar  parts,  with  perception  and  voluntary 
motion  jomed  to  it.  Whether  such  substances  as  these  can  possibly  exist 
or  no,  it  is  probable  we  do  not  know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  these  ideas  of 
substances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pattern  existing  that  we  know, 
and  consisting  of  such  collections  of  ideas  as  no  substance  ever  showed  us 
united  together,  they  ought  to  pass  with  us  for  barely  imaginary:  but  much 
more  are  those  complex  ideas  so,  which  contain  in  them  any  inconsistency 
or  contradiction  of  their  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  ADEQUATE  AND  IN  ADEQUATE  IDEAS. 

Sbct.  1.  Adequate  ideas  are  such  as  perfectly  represent  their  archC' 
^jpes, — Of  our  real  ideas,  some  are  adequate  and  some  are  inadequate. 
Those  I  call  adequate,  which  perfectly  represent  those  archetypes  which 
the  mind  supposes  them  taken  from ;  which  it  intends  them  to  stand  for, 
and  to  which  it  refers  them.  Inadequate  ideas  are  such  which  are  but  a 
partial  or  incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are 
referred.    Upon  which  account  it  is  plain. 

Sect.  2.  Simple  ideas  all  adequate. — First,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  are 
adequate:  because,  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain  powers  in 
things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  Grod  to  produce  such  sensations  m  us,  they 
cannot  but  be  correspondent  and  adequate  to  those  powers ;  and  we  are 
sure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  For  if  sugar  produce  in  us  the 
ideas  wluch  we  call  whiteness  and  sweetness,  we  are  sure  there  is  a  power 
in  sugar  to  produce  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  else  they  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  it.  And  so  each  sensation  answering  the  power  that 
operates  on  any  of  our  senses,  the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea  (and  not 
a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any  simple  idea),  and 
cannot  but  be  adequate,  since  it  ought  only  to  answer  tnat  power ;  and  so 
all  simple  ideas  are  adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  producing  in  us  these 
simple  ideas,  are  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us  as  if  they  were  only 
the  causes  of  them,  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them.  For 
thou^  fire  be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby  is  signified  the  power 
of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of  pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  also  light  and 
heat;'  as  if  li^t  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  fire  more  than  a 
power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us,  ana  therefore  are  called  qualities  in,  or 
of  the  fire.  But  these  being  nothing,  in  truth,  but  powers  to  excite  such 
ideas  in  us,  I  must  in  that  sense  be  understood  when  I  speak  of  secondary 
tjualities,  as  being  in  things ;  or  of  their  ideas,  as  being  the  objects  that 
?xcite  them  in  us.  Such  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated  to  t-he 
vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  understood,  yet  truly 
2G 
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signify  notliingbut  those  powers  which  are  in  things  to  excite  certain 
sensations  or  ideas  in  us :  since  were  there  no  fit  oigans  to  receive  the 
impressions  fire  makes  on  the  si^rht  and  touch,  nor  a  mind  joined  to  those 
organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat  by  those  impressions  fipom  the 
fire  or  sun,  there  would  yet  be  no  more  liffht  or  heat  in  the  world  than 
there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  sensible  creature  to  feel  it,  though 
the  sun  should  continue  just  as  it  is  now,  and  mount  Etna  flame  higher 
than  ever  it  did.  SoH^ty  and  extension,  and  the  termination  of  it,  fi^ire, 
with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would  be  really  in  the 
world  as  they  are,  whether  there  were  anv  sensible  being  to  perceive  them 
or  no ;  and  therefore  we  have  reason  to  look  on  those  as  the  real  modifi- 
cations of  matter,  and  such  are  the  exciting  causes  of  all  our  various  sen- 
sations frem  bodies.  But  this  being  an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place, 
I  shall  enter  no  farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  show  what  complex  ideas 
are  adequate,  and  what  not. 

Sect.  S.  Modes  are  aU  adequate, — Secondly,  our  complex  ideas  of 
modes  being  voluntary  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which  the  mind  puts  to- 
other without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or  standing  patterns  exist, 
in^  any  where,  are  and  cannot  but  be  adequate  ideas.  Because  they  not 
hems  mtended  for  copies  of  thin^  really  existing,  but  for  archetypes  made 
by  the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by,  cannot  want  any  thing; 
they  havinff  each  of  them  that  combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that  per- 
fection which  the  mind  intended  they  should,  so  that  the  mind  acquiesces 
in  them,  and  can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus,  by  having  the  idea  of  a 
fiffure,  with  three  sides  meeting  at  three  angles,  I  have  a  complete  idea, 
wherein  I  require  nothing  else  to  make  it  perfect.  That  the  mind  is  satis- 
fied with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is  plain  in  that  it  does  not  con- 
ceive  that  any  understanding  hath,  or  can  have,  a  more  complete  or  per- 
fect idea  of  that  thin^  it  signifies  by  the  word  triangle,  supposing  it  to 
exist,  than  itself  has  m  that  complex  idea  of  three  sides  and  three  angles, 
in  which  is  contained  all  that  is  or  can  be  essential  to  it,  or  necessary  to 
complete  it,  wherever  or  however  it  exists.  But  in  our  ideas  of  substances 
it  is  otherwise.  For  there  desiring  to  copy  things  as  thev  really  do  exist, 
and  to  represent  to  ourselves  that  constitution  on  which  all  their  properties 
depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfection  we  intend ;  we 
find  they  still  want  something  we  should  be  glad  were  in  them,  and  so  are 
all  inadequate.  But  mixed  modes  and  relations,  being  archetypes  without 
patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to  represent  but  themselves,  cannot  but 
be  adequate,  every  thing  being  so  to  itself.  He  that  at  first  put  together 
the  idea  of  danger,  perceivecTabsence  of  disorder  from  fear,  sedate  con- 
sideration of  what  was  justly  to  be  done,  and  executing  that  without  dis- 
turbance, or  being  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  mind 
that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ;  and  intending  it  to  be  no- 
thing else  but  what  it  is,  nor  to  have  in  it  any  other  simple  ideas  but  what  it 
hath,  it  could  not  also  but  be  an  adequate  idea:  and  laying  this  up  in  his 
memoij,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to  signify  to  others,  and 
denominate  from  thence  any  action  he  should  observe  to  agree  with  it,  had 
thereby  a  standard  to  measure  and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they  agreed 
to  it.  This  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  must  necessaruy  be 
adequate,  being  referred  to  nothinfir  else  but  itself,  nor  made  by  any  other  ori- 
ginal, but  the  ffood  liking  and  will  of  him  that  first  made  this  combination. 

Seot.  4.  Modes,  in  reference  to  settled  names,  may  he  inademuUe. — 
Indeed  another  coming  after,  and  in  conversation  learning  from  nim  the 
word  courage,  may  make  an  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  courage,  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  first  author  applied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  mind  when 
he  uses  it.  And  in  this  case,  if  he  aesigns  that  his  idea  in  thinking  should 
be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he  uses  in  speaking  is  con- 
formable in  sound  to  his,  from  whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  veiy 
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wrong  and  inadequate :  because,  in  this  case,  making  the  other  man's  i( 
the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the  other  man's  word  or  sound  is  the 
pattern  of  his  in  speaking,  his  i<&a  is  so  fiir  defective  and  inadequate,  as 
It  is  distant  from  tne  anmetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it  to,  and  intends  to 
express  and  si^^fy  by  the  name  he  uses  for  it ;  which  name  he  would  have 
to  be  a  sign  of  the  other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  use,  it  is  pri- 
marily annexed)  and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it:  to  which,  if  his  own 
does  not  exactly  correspond,  it  is  faulty  and  madequate. 

Sect.  5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when  they  are  re- 
ferred bv  the  mind,  and  intended  to  correspond  to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
some  other  intelligent  being,  expressed  by  the  names  we  apply  to  them, 
they  may  be  verv  deficient,  wrong,  and  inadequate ;  because  they  agree 
not  to  that  whicn  the  mind  designs  to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern ;  in 
which  respect  only,  any  idea  of  modes  can  be  wronff,  imperfect,  or  inade- 
quate, ^d  on  tms  account  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  die  most  liable 
to  be  &n]ty  of  any  other;  but  this  refers  more  to  proper  speaking  than 
knowing  right. 

Sect.  6.  Ideas  of  substances,  os  referred  te  real  essences,  not  ade^ 
ouate, — ^Thirdly,  what  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  I  have  above  shown. 
Now,  those  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  reference :  1.  Sometimes  they 
are  referred  to  a  supposed  real  essence  of  each  species  of  things.  2.  Some- 
times they  are  only  designed  to  be  pictures  and  representations  in  the 
mind,  of  things  that  do  exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualities  that  are  discover- 
able in  them.  In  both  which  ways  these  copies  of  those  originals  and 
archetypes  are  imperfect  and  inadequate. 

First,  it  is  usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  substances  stand  fer 
things,  as  supposed  to  have  certain  real  essences,  wherebjr  they  are  of  this 
or  that  species :  and  names  standing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in 
men's  minds,  they  must  conseouentfy  refer  their  ideas  to  such  real  essen- 
ces as  to  their  archetypes.  That  men  (especially  such  as  have  been  bred 
up  in  the  learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the  world^  ao  suppose  certain  specih  j 
essences  of  substances,  which  each  individual,  m  its  several  kinds,  is  made 
conformable  to,  and  partakes  of,  is  so  far  fi!om  needing  proof,  that  it  will 
be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  otherwise.  And  thus  they  ordi- 
narily apply  the  specific  names  they  rank  particular  substances  under  to 
things  as  distinguished  by  such  specific  real  essences.  Who  is  there  almost, 
who  would  not  taJce  it  amiss,  if  it  should  be  doubted,  whether  he  called 
himself  a  man,  wiUi  any  other  meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  essence 
of  a  man  ?  And  yet  if  you  demand  what  those  real  essences  are,  it  is  plain 
meu  are  ignorant,  and  know  them  not.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  essences,  as  to  arche* 
types  which  are  unknown,  must  be  so  far  fh>m  being  adequate,  that  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  representation  of  them  at  aU.  The  com- 
plex ideas  we  have  of  substances  are,  as  it  has  beeb  shown,  certain  collec- 
tions of  simple  ideas  that  have  been  observed  or  supposed  constantly  to 
exist  together.  But  such  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any 
substance ;  fer  then  the  properties  we  discover  in  that  body  would  depend 
on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducible  firom  it,  and  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  It  be  known:  as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and  as 
far  as  they  are  discoverable,  are  deducible  from,  the  complex  idea  of  three 
lines,  including  a  space.  But  it  is  plain,  that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, are  not  contained  such  ideas,  on  which  all  the  other  qualities 
that  are  to  be  feund  in  them  do  depend.  The  common  idea  men  have 
of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour,  weight  and  hardness ;  and  a  nroperty 
that  they  look  on  as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleableness.  But  yet  tnis  pro- 
perty  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  that  complex  idea,  or  any  part  of 
it;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  malleableness  depends  on  that 
colour,  weight  and  hardness,  than  that  that  colour,  or  that  weight  dependi 
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on  its  malleableness.  And  yet,  though  we  know  nothing  of  these  re&i 
essences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  men  should  attribute 
the  sorts  of  things  to  such  essences.  The  particular  parcel  of  matter, 
which  makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly,  by  most  men,  sup- 
posed to  have  a  real  essence,  whereby  it  is  sold,  and  from  whence  those 
aualities  flow  which  I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  pecmiar  colour,  weight,  hardness, 
nisibili^,  fixedness,  and  change  of  colour  upon  a  slight  touch  of  mercury, 
&c.  TMs  essence,  from  which  all  these  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire 
into  it,  and  search  ailer  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  discover ;  the  fiir- 
thest  I  can  ^,  is  only  to  presume,  that  it  being  nothing  but  body,  its  real 
essence,  or  mtemal  constitution,  on  which  these  qualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  figure,  size,  and  connexion  of  its  solid  parts ;  of  neither  of 
which  having  any  distinct  perception  at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  es- 
sence, which  is  the  cause  that  it  has  that  particular  shining  yellowness,  a 
ffreater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the  same  bulk,  ana  a  fitness  to 
have  its  colour  changed  by  the  touch  of  quicksilver.  If  any  one  will  say, 
that  the  real  essence  and  internal  constitution,  on  which  these  properties 
depend,  is  not  the  figure,  size  and  arrangement  or  connexion  of  its  solid 
parts,  but  something  else,  called  its  particular  form,  I  am  farther  from  hay- 
ing  any  idea  of  its  real  essence  than  I  was  before :  for  I  have  an  idea  of 
fi^ire,  size,  and  situation  of  solid  parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of 
the  particular  fi^fure,  size,  or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the  quali- 
ties above  mentioned  are  produced ;  which  qualities  I  find  in  that  parti- 
cular parcel  of  matter  that  is  on  m^  fin^r,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of 
matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I  am  told  that  some- 
thing besides  the  fi^re,  size  and  posture  of  the  solid  parts  of  that  body  is 
its  essence,  somethmg  called  substantial  form :  of  that  I  confess  I  have  no 
idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  sound  form,  which  is  far  enough  from  an  idea 
of  its  real  essence  or  constitution.  The  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of  the 
real  essence  of  this  particular  substance,  I  have  also  of  the  real  essence 
of  all  other  natural  ones;  of  which  essences,  I  confess,  I  have  no  distinct 
ideas  at  all :  and  I  am  apt  to  suppose  otthers,  when  they  examine  their 
own  knowledge,  will  find  in  themselves,  in  this  one  point,  the  same  sort 
of  ignorance. 

Sect.  7.  Now,  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel  of  mat- 
ter on  my  finger,  a  general  name  alieaay  in  use,  and  denominate  it  gold, 
do  the^  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  understood  to  give  it  that  name  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  species  of  bodies,  having  a  real  internal  essence; 
by  having  of  wnich  essence,  this  particular  substance  comes  to  be  of  that 
species,  and  to  be  called  by  that  name?  If  it  be  so,  as  it  is  plain  it  is, 
the  name,  by  which  things  are  marked,  as  having  that  essence,  must  be 
referred  primarily  to  that  essence;  and  consequently  the  idea  to  which 
that  name  is  given  must  be  referred  also  to  the  essence,  and  be  intended 
to  represent  it.  Which  essenqe,  since  they,  who  so  use  the  names,  know 
not  tneir  ideas  of  substances,  must  be  all  inadequate  in  that  respect,  as  not 
containing  in  them  that  real  essence  which  the  mind  intends  tney  should. 

Sbot.  6.  IdeiU  qf  tubstancest  as  collections  of  their  qualities,  are  all 
inadequate, — Secondly,  those  who,  neglecting  that  useless  supposition  of 
unknown  real  essences,  whereby  they  are  distinguished,  endeavour  to  copy 
the  substances  that  exist  in  the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of 
those  sensible  qualities  that  are  found  co-existing  in  them,  though  they 
come  much  nearer  a  likeness  of  them  than  those  who  imagine  they  know 
not  what  real  specific  essences ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate 
ideas  of  those  substances  they  would  thus  copy  into  their  minos ;  nor  do 
those  copies  exactly  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  arche- 
types. jBecause  those  qualities  and  powers  of  substances,  whereof  we 
make  their  complex  ideas,  are  so  many  and  various,  that  no  man's  com- 
plex idea  contains  them  all.    That  our  abstract  ideas  of  substances  do  not 
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contain  in  them  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  the  things  them- 
selves, it  is  evident,  in  that  men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of 
any  substance  all  the  simple  ideas  they  do  know  to  exist  in  it.  Because 
endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of  their  specific  names  as  clear  and 
as  little  cumbersome  as  they  can,  they  make  their  specific  ideas  of  the 
sorts  of  substances,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas  which 
are  to  be  found  in  them :  but  these  having  no  original  precedency,  or  right 
to  be  put  in,  and  make  the  specific  idea  more  thim  others  that  are  left  out, 
it  is  plain  that  both  these  ways  our  ideas  of  substances  are  deficient  and 
inadequate.  These  simple  ideas,  whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of 
substances,  are  all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  some  sorts) 
powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  substfmces,  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  we  know  all  the  powers  that  are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried 
what  changes  it  is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  fi!om  other  substances,  in 
their  several  ways  of  application :  which  being  impossible  to  be  tried  upon 
any  one  body,  much  less  upon  all,  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  adequate 
ideas  of  any  substance  made  up  of  a  collection  of  all  its  properties. 

Sect.  9.  Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  sort  of  substance  we  de- 
note by  the  word  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he 
observed  in  that  lump  to  depend  on  its  real  essence  or  internal  constitu- 
tion. Therefore  those  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that  species  of  body; 
but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and  weight,  were  the  first  he  abstracted 
from  it  to  make  the  complex  idea  of  that  species.  Which  both  are  but 
powers ;  the  one  to  affect  our  eyes  after  such  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in 
us  that  idea  we  call  yellow;  and  the  other  to  force  upwards  anjr  other  body 
of  equal  bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  scales,  one  agamst  another. 
Another  perhaps  added  to  these  the  ideas  of  fusibili^f  and  fixedness,  two 
other  passive  powers,  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  it;  another, 
its  ductility  and  solubility  in  aa.  re^ia,  two  other  powers  relating  to  the 
operation  of  other  bodies,  in  cnangmg  its  outward  figure  or  separation  of 
it  into  insensible  parts.  These,  or  parts  of  these,  put  together,  usually 
make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds,  of  that  sort  of  bod^  we  call  gold. 

Sect.  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  considered  the  properties  of  bodies  in 
general,  or  this  sort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that  this  called  gold  has  infinite 
other  properties  not  contained  in  that  complex  idea. 

Some  who  have  examined  this  species  more  accurately,  could,  I  believe, 
enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them  as  inseparable 
from  its  internal  constitution  as  its  colour  or  weight :  and  it  is  probable, 
if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  by  divers  men  known  of  this 
metal,  there  would  an  hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex 
idea  of  gold  as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his^  and  jet  perhaps  that  not  be 
the  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it.  The  changes  which 
that  one  body  is  apt  to  receive,  and  make  in  other  bodies  upon  a  due  appli* 
cation,  exceeding  far  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  so  much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  who  will 
but  consider  how  far  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of  that 
one,  no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle ;  though  it  be  no  small  number 
that  are  already  by  mathematicians  discovered  of  it.  « 

Sect.  11.  Ideas  of  ttubstances,  as  coUecHonM  of  their  qualitieSf  are  aU 
inadequate. — So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  imperfect 
and  inadequate.  Which  would  be  so  also  in  mathematical  fibres,  if  we 
were  to  have  our  complex  ideas  of  them  only  by  collecting  their  properties 
in  reference  to  other  figures.  How  uncertain  and  imperfect  would  our 
ideas  be  of  an  ellipsis,  if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it  but  some  few  of  its 
properties  ?  Whereas  having  in  our  plain  idea  the  whole  essence  of  that 
figure,  we  ftom  thence  discover  those  properties,  and  demonstratirely  see 
how  they  flow,  and  are  insenarable  from  it. 
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Sbct.  12.  Simple  ideas  ttlvwa,  and  adequate.'^Thua  the  mind  h&s 
three  soils  of  abstract  ideas,  or  nominal  essences : 

First,  simple  ideas,  which  are  Ic7tf9r«.  or  copies,  but  yet  certainly  ado- 
qoale.  Because  beuie  intended  to  express  nothing  but  the  )>o\vcr  in  things 
to  produce  in  the  mina  such  a  sensation,  that  sensation,  when  it  is  pro- 
duced, cannot  but  be  the  efTect  of  that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on, 
navinff  the  power,  in  the  light  (I  speak  according  to  the  common  notion 
of  light)  to  produce  in  me  the  sensation  which  I  call  white,  it  cannot  bnl 
be  the  efiect  of  such  a  power,  in  something  without  the  mind;  since  the 
mind  has  not  the  power  to  produce  any  such  idea  itself,  and  being  meant 
for  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power,  that  simple  idea  is  real  and 
adequate :  the  sensation  of  white,  in  my  mind,  beinff  the  effect  of  tha' 
power  which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce  it,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that 
power,  or  else  that  power  would  produce  a  different  idea. 

Sbct.  13.  Ideas  of  substances  are  Uhira..  tfUMle^iMite.— Secondly,  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  ectypes,  copies  too;  but  not  perfect  ones, 
not  adequate ;  which  is  very  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly  per- 
ceives that  whatever  collection  of  simple  ideas  it  makes  of  any  substance 
that  exists,  it  cannot  be  sure  that  it  exactly  answers  all  that  are  in  that 
substance;  since  not  having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  substances 
npon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive  from,  or  cause  in 
other  substances,  it  cannot  have  an  exact  adequate  collection  of  all  its 
active  and  passive  capacities ;  and  6o  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea 
of  the  powers  of  any  substance  existinff,  and  its  relations,  which  is  that 
sort  of  complex  idea  of  substances  we  have.  And,  after  all,  if  we  could 
have,  and  actually  had  in  our  complex  idea,  an  exact  collection  of  all  the 
secondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any  substance,  we  should  not  yet  thereby 
have  an  idea  of  the  essence  of  that  thinff.  For  since  the  powers  or  quali- 
ties that  are  observable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  essence  of  that  substance, 
but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  collection  whatsoever  of  these 

Sualities,  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain, 
tiat  our  ideas  of  substances  are  not  adequate,  are  not  what  the  mind  in- 
tends them  to  be.  Besides,  a  man  has  no  idea  of  substance  in  general 
nor  knows  what  substance  is  in  itself. 

Sect.  14.  Ideas  of  modes  and  relations  are  archetypeSf  and  eannoi 
hut  be  adequate. — Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modes  and  relations  are  ori- 
ginals and  archetypes;  are  not  copies,  nor  made  after  the  pattern  of  any 
real  existence,  to  which  the  mind  intends  them  to  be  conformable,  and  ex- 
actly to  answer.  These  being  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  that  the 
mind  itself  puts  together,  and  such  collections,  that  each  of  them  contains 
in  it  precisely  all  that  the  mind  intends  it  should,  they  are  archetypes  and 
essences  of  modes  that  may  exist,  and  so  areoiesigned  only  for,  and  belong 
only  to  such  modes,  as  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  wiUk 
those  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  therefore  of  modes  and  relations  cannot 
but  be  adequate. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OP  TRUE  AND  FALSE  IDEAS. 

Sbct.  I.  Truth  and  falsehood  properly  belong  to  propositums, — ^Though 
truth  and  ftisehood  belong,  in  propriety  of  speech,  only  to  propo- 
sitions,  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true  or  false  (as  what  words  nn 
there  that  are  not  used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  firom 
their  strict  and   proper  significations?)     Though,  I  think,  that  when 
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ideas  themselves  are  termed  trae  or  false,  there  is  still  some  secret  or  tacit 
proposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomination :  as  we  fihail  see, 
if  we  examine  the  particular  occasions  wherein  they  come  to  be  called 
true  or  false.  In  all  which  we  shall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or  ne- 
gation, which  is  the  reason  of  that  denomination.  For  our  ideas  being 
nothing  but  bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot  properly 
and  simply  in  themselves  be  said  to  be  true  or  false,  no  more  than  a  single 
name  of  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  true  or  &lse. 

Sbct.  2.  Metaphysical  truth  contains  a  tacit  fMropasition. — ^Indeed  both 
ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to  be  true  in  a  metaphysical  sense  of  the 
word  truth,  as  all  other  things,  that  any  way  exist,  are  said  to  be  true,  t.  s. 
really  to  be  such  as  they  exist.  Though  in  things  called  true,  even  in  that 
sense,  there  is  perhaps  a  secret  reference  to  our  ideas  looked  upon  as  the 
standards  of  that  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  proposition,  though  it 
be  usually  not  taken  notice  of. 

Sect.  3.  No  idea^  as  an  appearance  in  the  tnindt  true  or  false. — ^Biit 
it  b  not  in  that  metaphysical  sense  of  truth  which  we  inquire  here,  when 
we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable  of  being  true  or  false,  but  in 
the  more  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  words :  and  so  I  say,  that  the  ideas 
in  our  minds  being  only  so  many  perceptions,  or  appearances  there,  none 
of  them  are  false;  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  fidsehood  in  it» 
when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name  centaur  has  felsehood  in  it 
when  it  is  pronounced  by  our  mouths  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or 
&Jsehood  lying  always  m  some  affirmation,  or  negation,  mental  or  verbal, 
our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  £lse,  till  the  mind  passes 
Bome  judgment  on  them ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  something  of  them. 

SscT.  4.  Ideas  referred  to  any  thing,  may  be  true  or  false. — Whenever 
the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them,  they  are 
then  capable  to  be  called  true  or  false.  &cause  the  mind  in  such  a  re- 
^rence  makes  a  tacit  supposition  of  their  conformity  to  that  thing;  which 
supposition,  as  it  happens  to  be  true  or  false,  so  the  ideas  themselves  come 
to  be  denominated.  The  most  usual  cases,  wherein  this  happens,  are 
Jiese  following: 

Sbot.  5.  Other  merCs  ideas  real  existences,  and  supposed  real  essen- 
'ieSf  are  what  men  usually  refer  their  ideas  to. — First,  when  the  mind 
wpposes  any  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that  in  other  men^  minds,  called 
hv  the  same  common  name ;  v.  r.  when  the  mind  intends  or  judges  its 
ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  religion,  to  be  the  same  with  what  other 
men  give  those  names  to. 

Secondly,  when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  in  itself  to  be  con- 
fbnnable  to  some  real  existence.  Thus  the  two  ideas  of  a  man  and.  a  cen- 
taur,  supposed  to  be  the  ideas  of  real  substances,  are  the  one  true,  and 
the  other  false ;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has  really  existed, 
the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  when  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  the  real  constitution 
and  essence  of  any  thing  whereon  all  its  properties  depend :  and  tlius  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  all  our  ideas  of  substances,  are  false. 

Sbct.  6.  TTie  cause  of  stich  references. — These  suppositions  the  mind 
is  very  apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  ideas.  But  yet,  if  we  will 
examine  it,  we  shaD  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concerning  its  abstract  com- 
plex ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  being  towards  knowlodi^ ; 
and  finding  that,  if  it  should  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  any  particular 
things,  its  progress  would  be  very  slow,  and  its  work  endless :  therefore  to 
shorten  its  way  to  knowledge,  and  make  each  perception  more  compre- 
hensive ;  the  first  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  easier  enlar^inj; 
Its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the  things  themselves  that  it 
would  know,  or  conference  with  others  about  them,  is  to  bind  them  into 
bundles,  and  rank  them  so  into  aorta,  that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any 
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of  them,  it  may  thereby  with  astimnce  extend  to  all  of  that  sort;  and  so 
advance  by  larger  steps  in  that,  which  is  its  great  business,  knowledge. 
This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  the  reason  why  we  collect  things 
under  comprehensive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  into  genera  and 
species,  t.  e.  into  kinds  and  sorts. 

Sect.  7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
and  observe  what  course  it  usually  takes  in  its  way  to  knowled^,  we  shall, 
I  think,  find  that  the  mind  having  got  any  idea,  which  it  thmks  it  may 
have  use  of,  either  in  contemplation  or  discourse,  the  first  thing  it  does  is 
to  abstract  it,  and  then  ^et  a  name  to  it ;  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its  storehouse, 
the  memory,  as  contaihmg  the  essence  of  a  sort  of  thin^,  of  which  that 
name  is  always  to  be  the  mark.  Hence  it  is  that  we  may  often  observe, 
that  when  any  one  sees  a  new  thinfir  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  pre- 
sently asks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothing  but  the  name.  As 
if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  species,  or  the  essence 
of  it :  whereof  it  is  indeed  used  as  the  mark,  and  is  generally  supposed 
annexed  to  it 

Sect.  8.  The  cause  of  euch  referencee, — ^But  this  abstract  idea  being 
something  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that  exists  and  the  name  that 
is  £pven  to  it ;  it  is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightness  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  propriety  or  intelligibleness  of  our  speaking,  consists.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  men  are  so  forward  to  suppose,  that  the  abstract  ideas  they 
have  in  their  minds,  are  such  as  agree  to  the  thinf^s  existing  without  them, 
to  which  they  are  referred;  and  are  the  same  eJso,  to  which  the  names 
they  ^ve  them  do,  by  the  use  and  propriety  of  that  language,  belong. 
For  without  this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find  they  should  boSi 
think  amiss  of  Uiings  in  themselves,  and  talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 

Sect.  9.  Simple  ideas  may  be  false,  in  reference  to  others  of  the  same 
name,  but  are  least  liable  to  be  so, — First,  then,  I  say,  that  when  the  truth 
of  our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  conformity  they  have  to  the  ideas  which 
other  men  have,  and  commonly  signify  by  the  same  name,  they  may  be 
any  of  them  false.  But  yet  simple  ideas  are  least  of  all  liable  to  be  so 
mistaken ;  because  a  man  by  his  senses,  and  every  day's  observation,  may 
easily  satisfy  himself  what  uie  simple  ideas  are  which  their  several  names 
that  are  in  common  use  stand  for,  they  being  but  few  in  number,  and  such 
as  if  he  doubts  or  mistakes  in,  he  may  easily  rectify,  by  the  objects  they 
are  to  be  found  in.  Therefore  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  mistakes  in  his 
names  of  simple  ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  of  green,  or  the 
name  sweet  to  the  idea  bitter ;  much  less  are  men  apt  to  confound  the 
names  of  ideas  belonging  to  different  senses,  and  call  a  colour  by  the  name 
of  a  taste,  &c. ;  whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  ideas  they  call  by 
any  name  are  commonly  the  same  that  others  have  and  mean  when  they 
use  the  same  names. 

Sect.  10.  Ideas  of  mixed  modes  most  liable  to  be  filse  in  this  sense.-^ 
Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  false  in  this  respect;  and  the 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  much  more  than  those  of  substances :  be- 
cause in  substances  (especially  those  which  the  common  and  unborrowed 
names  of  any  language  are  applied  to)  some  remarkable  sensible  qualities, 
serving  ordinarily  to  distinguish  one  sort  from  another,  easily  preserve 
those,  who  take  any  care  in  the  use  of  their  words,  from  applying  them 
to  sorts  of  substances  to  which  they  do  not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed 
modes  we  are  much  more  uncertain ;  it  being  not  so  easy  to  determine  of 
several  actions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  justice  or  cruelty,  liberality 
or  prodigality.  And  so  in  referring  our  ideas  to  those  of  other  men,  called 
by  the  same  names,  ours  may  be  false ;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which 
we  express  by  the  word  justice,  may  perhaps  be  that  which  ought  to  have 
another  name. 

Sect.  11.  Or  at  least  to  be  thought  false. — ^But  whether  or  no  our 
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ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort  to  be  different  from  those 
of  other  men,  which  are  marked  by  the  same  names,  this  at  least  is  certain,  thai 
this  sort  of  falsehood  is  much  more  fiimiliarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  than  to  any  other.  When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a  false  idea  of 
justice,  or  gratitude,  or  gloTy,  it  is  for  no  other  reason  but  that  his  agrees  not 
with  the  ideas  which  each  of  those  names  are  the  signs  of  in  otner  men. 

Sect.  12.  And  why. — ^The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  that  the 
abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes  being  men's  voluntary  combinations  of  such  a 
precise  collection  of  simple  ideas, — and  so  the  essence  of  each  species  being 
made  by  men  alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other  sensible  standard  existing  any 
where  but  the  name  itself,  or  the  definition  of  that  name, — ^we  have  nothing 
else  to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  to,  as  a  standard  to  which  we 
would  conform  them,  but  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  thought  to  use  those 
names  in  their  most  proper  significations ;  and  so,  as  our  ideas  conform  or  di& 
fer  from  them,  they  pass  for  true  or  false.  And  thus  much  concerning  the 
truth  and  falsehood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  their  names. 

Sect.  13.  As  referred  to  real  existences,  none  of  our  ideas  can  be  fdU^ 
but  those  of  substances, — Secondly,  as  to  the  truth  and  &lsehood  of  our  ideas,, 
in  reference  to  the  real  existence  of  things ;  when  that  is  made  the  standard 
of  their  truth,  none  of  them  can  be  termed  fidse,  but  only  our  complex  ideas 
of  substances. 

Sect.  14.  First,  sinwle  ideas  in  this  sense  not  false,  and  why, — First,  our* 
simple  ideas  being  barely  such  perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  receive,, 
and  given  power  to  external  objects  to  produce  in  us  by  established  laws  and. 
ways,  suitable  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  incomprehensible  to  us,, 
their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in  such  appearances  as  are  produced. 
in  us,  and  must  be  suitable  to  those  powers  he  has  placed  in  external  objects, 
or  else  thev  could  not  be  produced  m  us :  and  thus  answering  those  powers,, 
they  are  what  they  should  be,  true  ideas.    Nor  do  they  become  liable  to  any 
imputation  of  &lsehood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  most  men  I  helieve  it  does)  judges 
these  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  thems^ves.  For  Grod,  in  his  wisdom,  havmg  set 
them  as  marks  of  distinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  discern 
one  thing  from  another,  and  so  choose  an^^  of  them  for  our  uses,  as  we  have 
occasion ;  it  alters  not  the  nature  of  our  simple  idea,  whether  we  tliink  that, 
the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itself,  or  m  our  mind  only;  and  only  the  power* 
of  producing  it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  particles  of  light, 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itself.    For  that  texture  in  the  ob- 
ject, by  a  regular  and  constant  operation,  producing  the  same  idea  of  blue  iO' 
us,  it  serves  us  to  distinguish  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other  thing,  whe- 
ther that  distinguishing  mark,  as  it  is  really  in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar- 
texture  of  parts,  or  else  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us) 
is  the  exact  resemblance.    And  it  is  equally  from  that  appearance  to  be  de- 
nominated blue,  whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in 
it,  that  causes  in  us  that  idea:  since  the  name  blue  notes  properly  nothings 
but  that  mark  of  distinction  that  is  in  a  violet,  discernible  only  by  our  eyes,, 
whatever  it  consists  in ;  that  being  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to  know, 
and  perhaps  would  be  of  less  use  to  us  if  we  had  mculties  to  discern. 

Sect.  15.  Though  one  nuaCs  idea  of  blue  should  be  different  from  an- 
others, — ^Neither  would  it  carry  any  imputation  of  fiilsehood  to  our  simple 
ideas,  if,  by  the  different  structure  of  our  organs,  it  were  so  ordered,  that  the 
same  object  should  produce  in  s^eral  men's  minds  different  ideas  at  the  same^ 
time ;  v.  ^.  if  the  idea  that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes, 
were  the  same  that  a  marigold  produced  in  another  man's,  and  vice  versa. 
For  since  this  could  never  be  known,  because  one  man's  mind  could  not  pass 
into  another  man's  body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were  producea  by 
those  organs ;  neither  the  ideas  hereby,  nor  the  names,  would  be  at  all  con- 
founded, or  any  &lsehood  be  in  either.  For  all  things  that  had  the  texture  of 
a  vielet,  producing  constantly  the  idea  that  he  called  blue ;  and  those  which 
had  the  texture  oia  marigold,  producing  constantly  th^  idea  which  he  as  con-^ 
2H 
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fltantly  caUed  yellow ;  whttterer  those  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he 
would  be  able  as  regolariy  to  distinffuish  things  for  his  use  by  those  appear- 
ancesy  and  understand  and  signify  Uiose  distinctions  marked  by  the  names 
Uue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas  in  his  mind,  received  from 
those  two  flowers.  Were  exactly  the  same  with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds. 
I  am  nevertheless  very  apt  to  think  that  the  sensible  ideas  produced  by  any 
object  in  different  men's  minds  are  most  commonly  very  near  and  undiscem- 
ibly  alike.  For  which  opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many  reasons  ofiered : 
bat  that  being  besides  my  present  business,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with 
them ;  but  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary  supposition,  if  it  cdlild  be  proved, 
IS  of  little  use,  either  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  or  the  conve 
aiency  of  life ;  and  so  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

Sbct.  16.  First,  simple  ideas  in  this  sense  not  falset  and  why. — From 
what  has  been  said  concerning  our  simple  ideas,  I  think  it  evident,  that 
our  simple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  false  in  respect  of  things  existing  with- 
out us.  For  the  truth  of  these  appearances,  or  perceptions  in  our  minds, 
consisting,  as  has  been  said,  only  m  their  being  answeraUe  to  the  powers  in 
external  objects  to  produce  by  our  senses  such  appearances  in  us ;— and  each 
of  them  being  in  the  mind,  such  as  it  is,  suitable  to  the  power  that  produced 
it,  and  which  alone  it  represents : — it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  re- 
ferred to  such  a  pattern,  be  false.  Blue  or  yellow,  bitter  or  sweet,  can  never 
be  false  ideas :  these  perceptions  in  the  mind  are  just  such  as  they  are  there, 
answering  the  powers  appomted  by  God  to  produce  them ;  and  so  are  trulv 
what  they  are  and  are  intended  to  he.  Indeed  the  names  may  be  misapplied, 
but  that  in  this  respect  makes  no  falsehood  in  the  ideas;  as  if  a  man  ignorant 
in  the  Bn^ish  tongue  should  call  purple  scarlet. 

Sect.  17.  Secondly f  tnodes  no</d{«e.— Secondly,  neither  can  our  complex 
ideas  of  modes,  in  re&rence  to  the  essence  of  any  thing  really  existing,  be 
false.  Because  whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of  any  mode,  it  hath  no  re- 
ference to  any  pattern  existing  and  made  bv  nature:  it  is  not  supposed  to 
contain  in  it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath ;  nor  to  represent  any  thing  but 
such  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus  when  I  have  the  idea  of  such 
an  action  of  a  man,  who  forbears  to  aflbrd  himself  such  meat,  drink,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  other  conveniences  of  life,  as  his  riches  and  estate  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply,  and  his  station  requires,  I  have  no  false  idea;  but  such  an  one  as 
represents  an  action,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it;  and  so  is  capable  of 
neither  truth  nor  fidsehood.  But  when  I  ^ve  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to 
this  action,  then  it  may  be  called  a  false  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  supposed  to 
agree  with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of  speech,  the  name  of  frugality 
doth  belong;  or  to  be  conformable  to  that  law,  wnich  is  the  standard  of  virtne 
■and  vice. 

Sbot.  18.  Thirdly t  ideas  of  substanceSf  when  false. — ^Thirdly,  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  substances  being  all  referred  to  patterns  in  things  themselves, 
may  be  felse.  That  they  are  all  fhlse,  when  looked  upon  as  the  representa- 
tions of  the  unknown  essences  of  things,  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  no- 
thing to  be  said  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  that  chimerical  supposition, 
and  consider  them  as  collections  of  simple  ideas  in  the  mind,  taken  from  com- 
binations of  simple  ideas  existing  together,  constantly  in  thinira,  of  wh  ch 
patterns  they  are  the  supposed  copies:  and  in  this  reference  of  them  to  the 
^istence  of  things  they  are  false  ideas.  1.  When  they  put  together  simple 
ideas,  which  in  the  real  existence  of  things  have  no  union ;  as  when  to  the 
«hape  and  sise  tliat  exist  together  in  a  horse  is  joined,  in  the  same  complex 
idea,  the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog;  which  three  ideas,  however  put  to- 
gether into  one  in  the  mind,  were  never  united  in  nature ;  and  this  there- 
rore  may  be  called  a  false  idea  of  a  horse.  2.  Ideas  of  substances  are,  in  this, 
respect,  also  felse,  when  fix>m  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  that  do  always 
«xist  together,  there  is  separated,  by  a  direct  negation,  any  other  simple  idea 
which  is  constanUy  joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  to  extension,  solidity,  fiisibi- 
^ty,  the  peciUiar  wei^^Ktiness  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join  in  his 
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thoughts  the  Degation  of  a  greater  degree  of  fixedness  than  is  in  lead  or  cop- 
per, he  may  he  said  to  have  a  false  complex  idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins  to 
those  other  simple  ones  the  idea  of  perfect  absolute  fixedness.  For  either 
way,  the  complex  idea  of  gold  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  have  no 
union  in  nature,  may  be  termed  fklse.  But  if  we  leave  out  of  this  his  com- 
plex idea,  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without  either  actually  joining  to,  or  sepa- 
rating of  it  from  the  rest  in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  imperfect  idea,  rather  than  a  &lse  one ;  since,  though  it  contains 
not  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together 
but  what  do  really  exist  together. 

Sect.  19.  Truth  or  falsehood  aiwau*  supposes  aMrmation  or  negation, — 

Though  in  compliance  with  the  orainair  way  of  speaking  I  have  showed 
in  what  sense  and  upon  what  ground  our  ideas  maybe  sometimes  called  true 
or  false,  yet  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  matter,  in  aU  cases  where  any 
idea  is  called  true  or  fiilse,  it  is  from  some  judgment  that  the  mind  makes,  or 
is  supposed  to  make,  that  is  true  or  false.  For  truth  or 'fiilsehood  being  never 
without  some  afiirmation  or  negation,  express  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be  fbuni 
but  where  signs  are  joined  and  separated,  according  to  the  ajofreement  6r  disa- 
^[reement  of  the  things  they  stand  for.  The  signs  we  chietry  use  are  either 
ideas  or  words,  wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or  verbal  prepositions. 
Truth  lies  in  so  joining  or  separating  these  representatives,  as  the  things  they 
stand  for  do  in  themselves  agree  or  disagree;  and  ftJsehood  in  the  contrary, 
as  shall  be  more  fiiHy  shown  hereafter. 

Sect.  20.  Ideas  in  themselves  neither  true  nor  false, — ^An^  idea  then  which 
we  have  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to  the  existence  of  things, 
or  to  any  idea  in  the  minds  of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for  this  alone  m 
called  false.  For  these  representations,  if  they  have  nothing  in  them  but 
what  is  really  existing  in  things  without,  cannot  be  thought  false,  bein^  exact 
representations  of  something ;  nor  yet,  if  they  have  any  thing  in  them  differing 
from  the  reality  of  things,  can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  false  representiu 
tions,  or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not  represent.  But  the  mistake  and  false- 
hood is. 

Sect.  21.  But  are  false — 1.  When  judged  a^eeable  to  another  man^s 
idea  without  being  so. — First,  when  the  mind  having  anj  idea,  it  judges  and 
concludes  it  the  same  that  is  in  other  men's  miiids,  signified  by  the  same 
name ;  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  ordinary  received  signification  or  de- 
finition of  that  word,  when  indeed  it  is  not:  which  is  the  most  usual  mistake 
in  mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  also  are  liable  to  it. 

Sect.  22.  2  When  judged  to  agree  to  real  existence  when  they  do  noL 
—Secondly,  when  it  having  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  such  a  collection  of 
simple  ones  as  nature  never  puts  together,  it  judges  it  to  agree  tn  a  species' 
of  creatures  really  existinff;  as  when  it  joins  the  weight  of  tin  to  the  colour, 
fusibility,  and  fixedness  or  gold. 

Sect.  ^.  3.  When  judged  adequate,  without  being  so. — ^Thirdly,  when 
in  its  complex  idea  it  has  united  a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas  that  do 
really  exist  together  in  some  sort  of  creatures,  but  has  also  left  out  others  as 
much  inseparaEle,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect  complete  idea  of  a  sort  of  things 
which  really  it  is  not ;  v.  g.  having  joined  the  ideas  of  substance,  yellow, 
malleable,  most  heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes  that  compjex  idea  to  be  the  com- 
plete idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aquaregisk 
arc  as  inseparable  from  those  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  they  arc 
one  from  another. 

Sect.  24.  4.  When  judged  to  represent  the  real  essence.  Fourthly,  the 
mistake  is  yet  greater,  \ihen  I  judge  that  this  complex  idea  contains  in  it  the 
real  ossence  of^any  body  existing,  when  at  least  it  contains  but  some  few  of 
those  properties  which  flow  from  its  real  essence  and  constitution.  I  say, 
only  some  few  of  those  properties ;  for  those  properties  consisting  mostly  m 
the  active  and  passive  powers  it  lias,  in  reference  to  other  thinffs,  all  that  are 
▼ulgarly  known  of  any  one  body,  of  which  the  complex  idea  <n  that  kind  of 
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thin^  is  usually  made,  are  but  a  very  few,  in  comparison  of  what  a  man,  that 
has  several  ways  tried  and  examined  it,  knows  of  that  one  sort  of  things : 
and  all  that  the  most  expert  man  knows  are  but  a  few,  in  comparison  of  what 
are  really  in  that  body,  and  depend  on  its  internal  or  essential  constitution. 
The  essence  of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  little  compass,  consists  in  a  very  &w 
ideas, — ^three  lines  including  a  space  make  up  that  essence, — but  the  proper- 
ties that  flow  from  this  essence  are  more  than  can  be  easily  known  or  enu- 
merated.  So  I  imagine  it  is  in  substances,  their  real  essences  lie  in  a  little 
compass,  though  the  properties  flowing  from  that  internal  constitation  are 
endless. 

Sect.  25.  Ideas,  when  false. — To  conclude,  a  man  having  no  notion  of 
any  thing  without  him,  but  bv  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind  (which  idea 
he  has  a  power  to  call  by  wnat  name  he  pleases,)  he  may  indeed  make  an 
idea  neither  answering  the  reason  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  idea  com- 
monly signified  by  other  people's  words :  but  cannot  make  a  wrong  or  false 
idea  of  a  thinf  ,  which  is  no  otherwise  known  to  him  but  by  the  idea  he  baa 
of  it :  V.  r.  when  I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legs,  arms  and  body  of  a  man,  and 
join  to  this  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make  a  false  idea  of  any  thing; 
because  it  represents  nothing  without  me.  .  But  when  I  call  it  a  man  or 
Tartar,  and  imagine  it  to  represent  some  real  hemg  without  me,  or  to  be  the 
same  idea  that  others  call  by  the  same  name ;  in  eiUier  of  these  cases  I  may 
err.  And  upon  this  account  it  is  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  fi&lse  idea ; 
though  indeed  the  falsehood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in  that  tacit  mental  pro- 

Cition  wherein  a  conformity  and  resemblance  is  attributed  to  it,  which  it 
not.  But  yet,  if  having  mmed  such  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without  thinking 
either  that  existence,  or  the  name  man  or  Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it 
man  or  Tartar,  I  may  be  justly  thought  fantastical  in  the  naming,  bat  not 
erroneous  in  my  Judgment ;  nor  the  idea  any  way  false. 

Sbot.  26.  more  properly  to  be  caUed  right  or  wrong, — ^Upon  the  whole 
matter,  I  think  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  considered  by  the  mind,  either  in 
reference  to  the  proper  signification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference  to  the 
reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right  or  wrong  ideas,  according  as 
they  agree  or  disagree  to  those  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if 
any  one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  false,  it  is  fit  he  use  a  liberty,  which 
every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  those  names  he  thinks  best ;  though,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  truth  or  nilsehood  will,  I  think,  scarce  agree  to  them,  bat 
y  they,  some  way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in  them  some  mental  proposi- 
tion.  The  ideas  that  are  in  a  man's  mind,  simply  considered,  cannot  be 
wrong,  onless  complex  ones,  wherein  inconsistent  parts  are  jumbled  together. 
All  oUier  ideas  are  in  themselves  right,  and  the  knowledge  about  them  right 
and  true  knowledge :  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing,  as  to 
their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are  capable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  as 
they  disagree  with  such  archetypes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

OF  T«E  ASSOCUTION  OF  IDEAS. 

Sbot.  1.  Something  unreasonable  in  most  men. — ^There  is  scarce  any  one 
that  does  not  observe  something  that  seems  odd  to  him,  and  is  in  itself  really 
extravagant  in  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and  actions  of  other  men.  The  leaflt 
fiaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  diflferent  m>m  his  own,  evexy  one  is  quick-sighted 
enough  to  esny  in  another,  and  will  by  the  authority  of  reason  forwaidly  con- 
demn, thougn  he  be  guilty  of  much  greater  anreasonahleness  in  hia  own 
tenets  and  conduct,  which  he  never  perceivee,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all, 
be  convinc<Hl  of. 
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Sect.  2.  Not  whcUyfrom  self -love. — This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  self- 
love,  though  that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  of  &ir  minds,  and  nut 
jfiven  up  to  the  overweening  of  self-flattery,  are  frec^uently  ffuilty  of  it ;  and 
in  many  cases  one  with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished  at 
the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  reason, 
though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  daylight. 

Sect.  3.  Not  from  education. — This  sort  of  unreasonableness  is  usually 
imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,  and  for  the  most  part  truly  enough,  though 
that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  disease,  nor  shows  custinctly  enough 
whence  it  rises,  or  wherein  it  lies.  Education  is  often  rightly  assigned  for  the 
cause,  and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  }br  the  thinff  itself;  but  yet,  I 
think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther,  who  would  trace  this  sort  of  madness 
to  the  root  it  springs  from,  and  so  explain  it,  as  to  show  whence  this  flaw 
has  its  original  in  very  sober  and  rational  minds,  and  wherein  it  consists. 

Sect.  4.  A  degree  of  madness, — I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  so 
harsh  a  name  as  madness,  when  it  is  considered,  that  opposition  to  reason  de- 
serves that  name,  and  is  really  madness  ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  man  so  free 
from  it,  but  that  if  he  should  always,  on  all  occasions,  amie  or  do  as  in  some 
cases  he  constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  civil 
conversation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when  he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly 
passion,  but  in  the  steady  calm  course  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet  more 
apologize  for  this  harsh  name,  and  ungrateful  imputation  on  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  is,  that  inquiring  a  little  by  the  by  mto  the  nature  of  madness, 
b.  ii.  c.  zi.  sect.  13,  I  found  it  to  spring  from  the  very  same  root,  and  to 
depend  on  the  verv  same  cause  we  are  here  speaking  of.  This  consideration 
of  the  thing  itself,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  least  on  the  subject 
which  I  am  now  treating  of,  sugjiested  it  to  me.  And  if  this  be  a  weakness 
to  which  all  men  are  so  liable ;  if  this  be  a  taint  which  so  universally  infects 
mankind  ;  the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  laj  it  open  under  its  due  name, 
thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  its  prevention  and  cure. 

Sect.  5.  From  a  wrong  connexion  of  ideas, — Some  of  our  ideas  have  a 
natural  correspondence  and  connexion  one  with  another :  it  is  the  office  and 
excellency  of  our  reason  to  trace  these,  and  hold  them  toother  in  that  union 
and  correspondence  which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Besides  this, 
there  is  another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  custom :  ideas, 
that  in  themselves  are  not  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minds, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  thev  always  keep  in  company,  and  the 
one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding,  but  its  associate 
appears  with  it;  and  if  they  are  more  than  two,  which  are  thus  united,  the 
whole  gang,  always  inseparable,  show  themselves  together. 

Sect.  6.  This  connexion  how  made. — This  strong  combination  of  ideas, 
not  allied  b^  nature,  the  mind  makes  in  itself  either  voluntarily  or  by  chance ; 
and  hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to  be  venr  diflerent,  according  to  tlieir 
diflferent  inclinations,  education,  interests,  oic.  Custom  settles  habits  of 
thinking  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and  of 
motions  in  the  body ;  all  which  seem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal 
spirits,  which,  once  set  agoing,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been 
used  to,  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and  the  mo- 
tion in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were  natural.  As  far  as  we  can  compre- 
hend  thinking,  thus  ideas  seem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  or  if  they  are 
not,  this  may  serve  to  explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train, 
when  once  tner  are  put  into  their  track,  ta  well  as  jt  does  to  explain  such 
motions  of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to  any  tune  will  find,  that  let  it  but  once 
beffin  in  his  head,  the  ideas  of  the  several  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another 
orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  any  care  or  attention,  as  regularly  «8 
his  lingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the  organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he 
has  Mgun,  though  his  unattentive  thoughts  to  elsewhere  a  wandering. 
Whether  the  nati^  cause  of  these  ideas,  as  well  as  of  that  regular  dancing 
of  his  fingers,  be  the  motion  of  his  animal  spirits,  I  will  not  detennine,  how 
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vrobaUe  soever,  by  thifl  instance,  it  appears  to  be  so :  but  this  may  help  ns  a 
little  to  conceiye  of  inteUectual  habits,  and  of  the  iy'ins  together  of  ideas. 

SflOT.  7.  8ome  antipathies  an  effect  of  it, — ^That  there  are  such  associa 
lions  of  them  made  by  custom  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  I  think  nobody  will 
question,  who  hafl  well  considered  himself  or  others ;  and  to  this,  perhaps, 
might  be  justly  attributed  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable 
in  men,  which  work  as  strongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects  as  if  they  were 
natural,  and  are  therefore  caUed  so,  though  they  at  first  had  no  other  orifi:inal 
but  the  accidental  connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  the  strength  of  the 
impression,  or  future  indulgence  so  united,  that  they  always  afterward  kepi 
company  together  in  that  man's  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  sar 
most  of  the  antipathies,  I  do  not  say  all,  for  some  of  them  are  truly  natural, 
depend  upon  our  original  constitution,  and  are  bom  with  us ;  but  a  great  part 
of  those,  which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been  known  to  be  from  un* 
heeded,  though,  perhaps,  early  impressions,  or  wanton  fancies  at  first,  which 
would  have  teen  acknowledged  the  original  of  them,  if  they  had  been  warily 
observed.  A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner  hears  the  name 
of  it,  but  his  fiucy  immediately  carries  sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach, 
and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of  dislike,  and  sickness, 
and  vomiting,  presently  accompany  it,  and  he  is  disturbed,  but  he  knows 
from  whence  to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  indis- 
position.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  overdose  of  honey,  when  a  child, 
all  the  same  efiects  would  have  followed,  but  the  cause  would  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

Sbot.  8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  necessity  there  is  in  this  pre- 
sent aigument,  to  distinguish  nicely  between  natural  and  acquired  antipathies ; 
but  I  take  notice  of  it  for  another  purpose,  viz.  that  those  who  have  children, 
or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while  diligently 
to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  young  people.  This  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions; 
and  though  those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  discreet  people 
minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  those  w^hich  relate 
more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and  terminate  in  the  understanding  or  p^sions, 
have  been  much  less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves :  nay,  Uiose  relating 
purely  to  the  understanding,  have,  as  I  suspect,  been  by  most  men  wholly 
overlooked. 

Sect.  9.  A  great  cause  of  errors, — This  wrong  connexion  in  our  minds 
of  ideas,  in  themselves  loose  and  independent  one  of  another,  has  such  an  in- 
fluence, and  is  of  so  great  force  to  set  us  awry  in  our  actions,  as  well  moral 
as  natural  passions,  reasonings,  and  notions  themselves,  that  perhaps  there  is 
not  any  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

Sbot.  10.  Instances. — ^The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprights  have  really  no 
more  to  do  with  darkness  than  light:  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  tnese 
often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly  he  shall 
never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives ;  but  darkness  shall 
for  ever  afterward  bring  with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so 
joined  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the  other. 

Sbot.  11.  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  from  another,  thinks  on  the 
man  and  that  action  over  and  over;  and  by  ruminating  on  them  strongly,  or 
much  in  his  mind,  so  cements  those  two  ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them 
almost  one ;  never  thinks  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and  displeasure  he  suffered 
come  into  his  mind  with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  distinguishes  them,  but  has  as 
much  an  aversion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus  hatreds  are  often  begotten 
from  slight  and  almost  innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  con* 
tinned  in  the  world. 

Sbot.  12.  A  man  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness  in  any  place ;  he  saw  his 
friend  die  in  such  a  room ;  though  these  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one 
with  another,  yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it  brincrs 
(the  impression  being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and  displeasure  with 
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It;  be  coofbondB  them  in  hie  raiad«  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the 
other. 

Sect.  18.  Wibjf  time  cwru  tome  iitoriert  tn  the  mmi^  wJdch  rteenn  cmm^ 
flitfw"— When  this  combination  is  settled,  and  while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  reason  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us  from  the  efl^ts  of  it.  Idess  in 
our  minds,  when  they  are  there,  will  operate  according  to  their  natures  and 
ciicnmstances ;  and  here  we  see  the  cause  why  time  cures  certain  affections, 
which  reason,  thoufffa  in  the  right,  and  allowed  to  be  so,  has  not  power  over, 
nor  is  able  against  fliem  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in 
other  cases.  The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily  delight  of  his  mother's 
eyes,  and  ioy  of  her  soul,  rends  from  her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life, 
and  gives  ner  all  the  torment  imaginable ;  use  the  consolations  of  reason  in 
this  case,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack,  and  hope 
to  allajy,  by  rational  discourses,  the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  asunder.  I'iU 
time  has  oy  disuse  separated  the  sense  of  that  enioyment,  and  its  loss  frcMn 
the  idea  of  the  child  returning  to  her  memory,  all  representations,  though 
ever  so  reasonable,  are  in  vain ;  and  therefore  some,  in  whom  the  union  to* 
tween  these  ideas  is  never  dissolved,  spend  their  lives  in  mourning,  and 
carry  an  incurable  sorrow  to  their  graves. 

Sbot.  14.  Farther  iautancee  of  the  ^eetofthe  aaaoeiatimi  of  ideae, — A 
friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfe^y  cured  of  madness,  by  a  very  harsh  and 
offensive  operation.  The  gentleman,  who  was  thus  recovered,  with  great 
sense  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned  the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as 
the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received ;  but  whatever  gratitude  and 
reason  suggestea  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the  operator :  that 
image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he  suffered  from  his 
hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

Sbot.  15.  Many  children  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at  school  to  their 
books  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join  those  idess  together,  that  a  book  be- 
comes their  aversion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  study  and  use  of 
them  all  their  lives  after :  uid  thus  reading  beocmies  a  torment  to  them, 
which  otherwise  possibly  they  might  have  m^ie  the  greatest  pleasure  of  their 
lives.  There  are  rooms  convenient  enough,  that  some  men  cannot  study  in, 
and  feshions  of  vessels,  which,  though  ever  so  clean  and  commodious,  they 
cannot  drink  out  o£,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which  are 
annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive :  and  who  is  there  that  hath  not 
observed  some  man  to  flag  at  the  aopearance,  or  in  the  company  of  some  certain 
person  not  otherwise  superior  to  nun,  but  because  having  once  on  some  oc- 
casion got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and  distance  goes  along  with 
that  of  the  penon,  and  he  that  has  been  thus  subjected  is  not  able  to  sepa. 
rate  them? 

SnoT.  10.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  plentifrd  every  where,  that  if  I  add 
one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddness  of  it.  It  is  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  having  learned  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  perfection,  there  happen- 
ed to  stand  an  cud  trunk  in  the  room  where  he  learned.  The  idea  of  tUs  re- 
markable  piece  of  household  stuff  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns  and  steps 
of  aU  his  dances,  that  though  in  that  chamber  he  could  dmice  excellently  well, 
yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk  was  there ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any 
otfier  place,  unless  that  or  some  such  other  trunk  had  its  due  position  in  this 
room.  If  this  story  shall  be  suspected  to  be  dressed  up  with  some  comical  cir- 
cumstances, a  little  beyond  precise  nature,  I  answer  for  myself,  that  I  had  it 
some  yean  since  from  a  very  sober  and  worthy  man,  upon  his  own  know- 
Mge,  as  I  report  it:  and  I  dare  say,  there  are  very  few  inquisitive  peraons, 
who  read  this,  who  have  not  met  with  accounts,  if  not  examples,  of  *his  nature, 
that  may  parallel,  or  at  least  justify  this. 

Sbot.  17.  Ite  influence  on  inteUeetual  habits. — ^Intellectual  habits  and  de- 
fects this  way  contracted  are. not  less  frequent  and  powerflil,  though  less 
observed.  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  stron|[ly  joined  either  by  edu- 
cation or  much  thou^t,  whilst  these  are  still  combmed  in  the  mind«  wha* 
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notions,  what  reftsoninffB  will  there  be  aboat  separate  spirits?  Let  custom 
from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  fifure  and  shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and 
what  absurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  1 

Jiet  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  inseparably  joined  to  any  person,  and  these 
two  constantly  together  possess  the  mind ;  and  then  one  body,  in  two  places 
at  once,  shall,  unexamined,  be  swallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by  an  implicit 
ftith,  whenever  that  ima|^ed  infallible  person  dictates  and  demands  assent 
without  inquiiy. 

Sbot.  18.  Observable  in  different  sects. — Some  such  wrong  and  unnatural 
combinations  of  ideas  will  be  round  to  establish  the  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  different  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion ;  for  we  cannot  imagine 
every  one  of  their  followers  to  impose  wilfully  on  himself,  and  knowingly  re- 
fuse truth  offered  by  plain  reason.  Interest,  thou^  it  does  a  great  deal  in  the 
case,  yet  cannot  be  Uiougfat  to  work  whole  societies  of  men  to  so  universal  a 
perverseness,  as  that  every  one  of  them,  to  a  man,  should  knowinely  maintain 
falsehood:  some  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  do  what  all  pretend  to,  t.  e.  to 
pursue  truth  sincerely ;  and  therefore  there  must  be  something  that  blinds  their 
understandings  and  makes  them  not  see  the  falsehood  of  what  they  embrace 
for  real  truth.  That  which  thus  captivates  their  reasons,  and  lea&  men  of 
sincerity  blindjfold  fh>m  common  sense,  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  be 
what  we  are  speaking  of;  some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one 
another,  are  by  education,  custom,  and  the  constant  din  of  their  party,  so 
coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  together ;  and  they  can  no 
more  separate  them  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they 
operate  as  if  they  were  so.  This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  demonstration  to  alv- 
surdities,  and  consistency  to  nonsense,  ai\d  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest, 
I  had  almost  said,  of  all  the  errors  in  Uie  world ;  or  if  it  does  not  reach  so 
ftr,  it  is  at  least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since  so  fiur  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders 
men  from  seeing  and  examining.  When  two  things  in  themselves  disjoined  ap- 
pear to  the  sight  constantly  united ;  if  the  eye  sees  these  things  rivetted,  which 
are  loose,  where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas, 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their  minds,  as  to  substitute  one 
for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  pereeiving  it  themselves^ 
This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  con- 
viction, and  they  applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when 
indeed  they  are  contending  for  error;  and  the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas, 
which  a  customary  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to  them"  made  in 
effect  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with 
false  consequences. 

Sbot.  19.  Conclusum. — ^Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  original  sorts, 
and  extent  of  our  ideas,  with  seven!  other  considerations,  about  these  (I  know 
not  whether  I  may  say)  instruments  or  materials  of  our  knowledge;  the 
method  I  at  first  proposed  to  myself  would  now  require,  that  I  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  show  what  use  thd  understanding  makes  of  them,  and  what 
knowledge  we  have  by  them.  This  was  that,  which,  in  the  first  general  view 
I  had  of  this  subject,  was  all  that  I  thought  I  should  have  to  do:  but  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a  connexion  between  ideas  and 
words ;  and  our  abstract  ideas  and  general  words  have  so  constant  a  relation 
one  to  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  of  our 
knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  propositions,  without  considering,  first,  the 
nature,  use,  and  signification  of  language ;  which,  therefore,  must  be  the 
business  of  the  next  book. 
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BOOK  III. 

OF  WORDS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OF  WORDS,  OR  LANGUAGE  IN  GENERAL. 

Sect.  1.  Man  fitted  to  form  articulate  soundt, — God  having  designed  man 
for  a  sociable  creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination^  and  under  a 
necessity  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of  his  own  kind,  but  furnished  him 
also  witlk  languaffe,  which  was  to  be  the  ereat  instrument  and  common  tie  of 
society.  Man,  therefore,  had  by  nature  his  organs  so  fitshioned,  as  to  be  fit 
to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which  we  call  woros.  But  this  was  not  enough 
to  produce  language ;  for  parrots,  and  several  other  birds,  ^ill  be  taught  to 
make  articulate  sounds  distinct  enough,  which  yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable 
of  langusjze. 

Skct.  2.  To  make  them  signs  of  ideas, — Besides  articulate  sounds,  there* 
fi>re,  it  was  farther  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  use  these  sounds  as 
si^ns  of  internal  conceptions ;  and  to  make  them  stand  as  marks  for  the  ideas 
within  his  own  mind,  whereby  they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the 
thoughts  of  men's  minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

Sect.  3.  To  make  general  signs, — ^But  neither  was  this  sufficient  to  make 
words  so  useful  as  they  ou£fht  to  be.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfection  of 
language,  that  sounds  can  be  made  signs  of  ideas,  umess  those  signs  can  be 
so  mack  use  of,  as  to  comprehend  several  particular  tlungs ;  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  words  would  have  perplexed  their  use,  had  every  particular  thing 
need  of  a  distinct  name  to  be  signified  hj.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
language  had  yet  a  fiurther  improvement  m  the  use  of  general  terms,  whereby 
one  word  was  made  to  marie  a  multitude  of  particular  existences :  which  ad* 
vantageous  use  of  sounds  was  obtained  only  by  the  difierence  of  the  ideas 
they  were  made  siffns  of;  those  names  becoming  ^[eneral,  which  are  made  to 
stand  for  seneral  ideas,  and  those  remaining  particular,  where  the  ideas  they 
are  used  ror  are  particular. 

Sect.  4.  Besides  these  names  whic^  stand  for  ideas,  there  be  other  words 
which  men  make  use  of,  not  to  signi^  any  idea,  but  the  want  or  absence  of 
some  ideas  simple  or  complex,  or  all  ideas  together;  such  as  nihil  in  Latin, 
and  in  English  ignorance  and  barrenness.  All  which  negative  or  privitive 
words  cannot  be  said  properly  to  belong  to,  or  signify  no  i&as :  for  then  they 
would  be  perfectly  insignificant  sounds ;  but  they  relate  to  positive  ideas,  and 
signify  their  absence. 

Sect.  5.  Words  tdtimately  derived  from  such  as  signify  sensible  ideas, — 
It^may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of  all  our  notions  and  know- 
ledge, if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence  our  words  have  on  common  sen- 
sible ideas;  and  how  those,  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and 
notions  quite  removed  firom  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  firom  ob- 
vioQts  sensible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made 
to  stand  for  ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ; «.  g,  to 
imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust,  disturb- 
ance, tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible 
things,  and  apphed  to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spint,  in  its  primary  sig- 
nification, is  breath ;  angel,  a  messenger ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could 
trace  them  to  their  sources,  we  should  find«  in  all  languages,  the  nameib 
21 
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which  stand  for  things  that  fiill  not  under  our  senses,  to  have  had  their  fiist 
rise  from  sensible  ideas.  By  which  we  may  give  some  kind  of  gaess,  whit 
kind  of  notions  they  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds,  who 
were  the  first  beginners  of  languages ;  and  how  nature,  even  in  the  naniiii||[ 
of  things,  unawares  suggested  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their 
knowledge ;  whilst  to  give  names  that  miffht  make  known  to  others  any  ope- 
rations they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  idesB  that  come  not  under  their 
senses,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  firom  ordinary  known  ideas  of  sens^ 
tion,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the  more  easily  to  conceive  those  openu 
tions  they  experimented  in  themselves,  which  made  no  outward  sensible 
appearances :  and  then  when  they  bad  got  known  and  agreed  names,  to  siprnify 
those  internal  operations  of  their  own  minds,  they  were  sufficiently  furnished 
to  make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas ;  since  they  could  consist  of 
nothing,  but  either  of  outward  sensible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  oper^ 
tions  of  their  minds  ahout  them :  we  having,  as  has  been  proved,  no  ideas  at 
all,  but  what  originally  come  either  ftom  sensible  objects  without,  or  what  we 
feel  within  ourselves,  from  the  inward  workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which 
we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  within. 

Sect.  6.  Distribution.-^'Biit  to  understand  better  the  use  and  force  of  lan- 
guage, as  subservient  to  instruction  and  knowledge,  it  will  be  convenitot  to 
consider. 

First,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  language,  are  immediately 
applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  general,  and  so  stand  not 
particularly  for  this  or  that  single  thing,  but  for  sorts  and  ranks  of  thinss,  it 
wiU  be  necessary  to  consider,  m  the  next  place,  what  the  sorts  and  kinds,  or, 
if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what  the  species  and  genera  of  things  are; 
wherein  they  consist,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  These  beincr  (as  they 
ought)  well  looked  into,  we  shall  the  better  come  to  ^nd  the  right  use  of 
words,  the  natural  advantages  and  defects  of  language,  and  the  remedies  that 
ought  to  be  used,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  oMcurity  or  uncertainty  in 
the  signification  of  words,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  with 
any  c&amess  or  order  concerning  knowledge;  which  being  conversant  about 
propositions,  and  those  most  commonly  universal  ones,  h^  greater  coimex- 
ion  with  words  than  perhaps  is  suspected. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  shall  be  the  matter  of  the  following 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OP  WORJ)S. 

Sect.  1.  Words  are  seruible  signs  necessary  for  communicaium, — ^Man, 
though  he  has  ffreat  variety  of  thoughts,  and  such  from  which  others,  as  well 
as  hunself^  mi^t  receive  profit  and  delight ;  yet  thev  are  all  within  his  own 
breast,  invisible  and  hidden  from  others,  nor  can  of  themselves  be  made  to 
appear.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of  society  not  being  to  be  had  without 
communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  find  out  some 
external  sensible  si^s,  whereby  those  invisible  ideas  which  his  thoufiihts  are 
made  up  of,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpose  nothmg^was 
so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quickness,  as  those  articulate  sounds,  which,  with  so 
much  ease  and  variety,  he  found  himself  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  con- 
ceive how  words  which  were  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose 
come  to  be  made  use  of  by  men,  as  the  signs  of  their  ioeas ;  not  by  any  natu- 
ral connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  articulate  sounds,  and  certain 
ideas,  for  then  there  would  be  but  one  language  among  all  men:  but  bv  a  volun- 
tary imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  mark  of  such 
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«a  idea.  The  use  then  of  words  is  to  he  sensihle  marks  of  ideas ;  and  tlv^ 
ideas  they  stand  for  are  their  proper  and  immediate  signification. 

Skct.  h.  Words  are  the  senHble  sifpM  of  his  ideas  who  uses  them. — ^The 
use  men  have  of  these  marks  being  either  to  record  their  own  thou|rhts  for 
Uie  assistance  of  their  own  memory,  or»  as  it  were,  to  bring  out  their  ideas, 
and  lay  them  before  the  view  of  others  ;  words  in  their  priniary  or  inunediate 
aignification  stand  for  nothing  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them, 
bow  imperfectly  soever  or  carelessly  those  ideas  are  collected  from  the  thinp 
which  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  When  a  man  speaks  to  another,  it 
m  that  he  may  be  understood;  and  the  end  of  speech  is,  that  those  sounds,  as 
marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to  the  hearer.  That  then  which  words 
aze  the  marks  of),  are  the  ideas  of  the  speaker :  nor  can  any  one  apply  them 
as  marks  immediately  to  any  thing  else  but  the  ideas  that  he  himseu  hath. 
For  this  would  be  to  make  them  signs  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  apply 
them  to  other  ideas ;  which  would  be  to  make  them  si^^  and  not  signs  of 
his  ideas  at  the  same  time ;  and  so,  in  efiect,  to  have  no  signification  at  aU. 
Words  being  voluntary  signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  signs  imposed  by  him 
on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to  make  them  signs  of  nothing, 
sounds  without  signification.  A  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  signs  either 
of  qualities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  another,  wnereof  he 
has  none  in  his  own.  Until  he  has  some  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  suppose 
them  to  correspond  with  the  conceptions  of  another  man ;  nor  can  he  use  any 
signs  for  them ;  for  thus  they  would  be  the  signs  of  he  knows  not*  what, 
which  is»  in  truth,  to  be  the  signs  of  nothing.  But  when  he  represents  to  him- 
self other  men's  ideas  by  some  of  his  own,  if  he  consent  to  give  them  the 
same  names  that  other  men  do,  it  is  still  to  his  own  ideas ;  to  ideas  that  he 
has,  and  not  to  ideas  that  he  has  not. 

Sbct.  3.  This  is  so  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that  in  this  respect 
the  knowing  and  the  i^orant,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  use  the  words  they 
speak  (with  any  meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every  man's  raouth,  stand  for 
the  ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would  express  by  them.  A  child  having  taken 
notice  of  nothing  in  the  metal  he  hears  called  ^old,  but  the  bright  sHining 
yellow  colour,  he  applies  the  word  gold  only  to  his  own  idea  of  Uiat  colour, 
and  nothinff  else;  and  therefore  ciuls  the  same  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail, 
gold.  Another,  that  hadi  better  observed,  adds  to  shining  yellow  great  weighty 
and  then  the  sound  gold,  when  he  uses  it,  stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shin- 
ing yellow,  and  very  weighty  substance.  Another  adds  to  those  qualities,  fu- 
simhty  :  and  then  the  word  gold  signifies  to  him  a  body,  bright,  yellow,  fusi- 
ble, and  very  heavy.  Another  adds  malleability.  Each  of  these  uses  equally 
the  word  gold,  when  they  have  occasion  to  express  the  idea  which  they  have 
applied  it  to ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own.  idea  ; 
nor  can  he  make  it  stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea  as  he  has  not. 

Sbct.  4.  Words  often  secreihf  referred^  first,  to  the  ideas  in  other  meiCs 
minds. — ^But  though  words,  as  they  are  used  by  men,  can  properly  and  im- 
mediately signify  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker; 
yet  they  in  their  thoughts  give  them  a  secret  reference  to  two  other  things. 

First,  They  suppose  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the  ideas  in  the  minds  also 
of  other  men,  with  whom  they  communicate :  for  else  they  should  talk  in 
yain,  and  could  not  be  understood,  if  the  sounds  they  applied  to  one  idea 
were  such  as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to  another;  which  is  to  speak  two 
languages.  But  in  this,  men  stand  not  usually  to  examine  whether  the  idea 
they  and  those  they  discourse  with  have  in  their  minds  be  the  same :  but  think 
it  enough  that  they  use  the  word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  language ;  in  which  they  suppose  that  the  idea  they  make  it  a  sign 
of  Lb  precisely  the  same,  to  which  the  understanding  men  of  that  counSy 
apply  that  name. 

Sect.  5.  Secondly,  to  the  reality  of  things, — Secondly,  Because  men 
would  not  be  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  own  imaginations,  but  of  thiiifis 
as  really  they  are ;  therefore  they  often  suppose  their  words  to  stand  also  for 
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the  rt-ddty  of  things.  But  this  relating  more  particularly  to  substances,  and 
their  names,  as  perhaps  the  former  does  to  simple  ideas  and  modes,  we  shall 
speak  of  these  two  different  ways  of  applying  words  more  at  large,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  names  of  mixea  modes  and  substances  in  particular: 
thou^rh  give  me  leave  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  use  of  words, 
and  brings  unavoidable  obscurity  and  confusion  into  their  signification,  when- 
ever we  make  them  stand  for  any  thing  but  those  ideas  we  have  in  our  own 
minds. 

Sbct.  6.  Words  hff  use  readily  excite  ideas. — Concerning  words,  also,  it 
is  &rther  to  be  considered :  first,  that  they  being  immediately  the  signs  of 
men's  ideas ;  and  by  that  means  the  instruments  whereby  men  communicate 
their  conceptions,  and  express  to  one  another  those  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions they  have  within  their  own  breasts ;  there  comes  by  constant  use  to  be 
such  a  connexion  between  certain  sounds  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  that 
the  names  heard  ahnost  as  readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the  objects  them- 
selves, which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  actually  affect  the  senses.  Which 
is  manifestly  so  in  all  obvious  sensible  qualities,  and  in  all  substances  thai 
frequently  and  fiuniliaily  occur  to  us. 

Sect.  7.  Words  often  used  without  simification. — Secondly,  That  though 
the  proper  and  immediate  signification  of  words  are  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  yet  because  by  famuiar  use  from  our  cradles  we  come  to  learn  certain 
articulate  sounds  very  perfectly,  and  have  them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and 
always  at  hand  in  our  memories,  but  ^et  are  not  always  careful  to  examine  or 
settle  their  significations  perfectly;  it  often  happens  that  men,  even  when 
they  would  apply  themselves  to  an  attentive  consideration,  do  set  their 
thoughts  more  on  words  than  things.  Naj,  because  words  are  many  of  them 
learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which  they  stand ;  therefore  some,  not 
only  children,  but  men,  speak  several  words  no  otherwise  than  parrots  do,  only 
because  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  those  sounds. 
But  so  far  as  words  are  of  use  and  si^ification,  so  fiur  is  there  a  constant 
connexion  between  the  sound  and  the  idea,  and  a  designation  that  the  one 
stands  for  the  other;  without  which  application  of  them,  they  are  nothing  but 
so  much  insignificant  noise. 

Sect.  8.  Their  significatum  perfectly  arbitrary, — Words,  by  long  and 
familiar  use,  as  has  been  said,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain  ideas  so  con- 
stantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  suppose  a  natural  connexion  be- 
tween them.  But  that  they  signify  only  men's  peculiar  ideas,  and  that  by 
a  perfect  arbitrary  imposition,  is  evident,  in  that  they  often  Ml  to  excite  in 
others  (even  that  use  the  same  lan^a^fe)  the  same  ideas  we  take  them  to  be 
the  si^s  of;  and  every  man  has  so  inviolable  a  liberty  to  make  words  stand  for 
what  ideas  he  pleases,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others  have  the 
same  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has,  when  they  use  the  same  words  that  he 
does.  And  therefore  the  ffreat  Augustus  himself,  in  the  possession  of  that 
power  which  ruled  the  wond,  acknowledged  he  could  not  make  a  new  Latin 
word ;  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  could  not  aibitrarily  appoint 
what  idea  any  sound  should  be  a  sign  of  in  the  mouths  and  common  language 
of  his  subjects.  It  is  true,  common  use,  by  a  tacit  consent,  appropriates  cer- 
tain  sounds  to  certain  ideas  in  all  languages,  which  so  fiir  limits  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  sound,  that  unless  a  man  applies  it  to  the  same  idea,  he  does 
not  speak  properly :  and  let  me  add,  that  unless  a  man's  words  excite  the 
same  ideas  in  the  hearer  which  he  makes  them  stand  for  in  speaking,  he  does 
not  speak  intelligibly.  But  whatever  be  the  consequence  of  any  man's 
using  of  words  differently,  either  from  their  g^eneral  meaning,  or  the  particu- 
lar sense  of  the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  them,  this  is  certain  their  aig*. 
nification,  in  his  use  of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas,  and  they  can  be  signs  Oi 
nothing  dse. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  GENERAL  TERMS. 

Sect.  1.  77te  greatest  part  of  words  general. — All  thin^  that  exist  bein^ 
puticiilaiB,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reasonable  that  words,  which  ought  to 
be  conformed  to  thmgs,  should  be  so  too;  I  mean  in  their  signification:  but 
yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  The  fiir  greatest  part  of  words,  that  make 
all  languages,  are  general  terms ;  which  has  not  been  the  efiect  of  neglect  or 
chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity. 

Sbct.  2.  For  every  particular  thing  to  have  a  name  is  impossible. — First, 
It  is  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  should  have  a  distinct  peculiar 
name.  For  the  signification  and  use  of  words,  depending  on  that  connexion 
which  the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas,  and  the  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of 
them,  it  is  necessary.  In  the  application  of  names  to  things,  that  the  mind 
should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  also  the  particular  name 
that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  pecidiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  But 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  capacity  to  fiiime  and  retain  distinct  ideas 
of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet  with ;  every  bird  and  beast  men  saw, 
every  tree  and  plant  that  affected  the  senses  could  not  find  a  place  in  the 
most  capacious  understanding.  If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  instance  of  a  prodi- 
gious memoiy,  that  some  generals  have  been  able  to  call  every  soldier  in  their 
army  by  his  proper  name,  we  may  easily  find  a  reason  why  men  have  never 
attempted  to  give  names  to  each  sheep  m  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over 
their  head ;  much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  sand  tibat  came 
in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

Sect.  3.  And  useless. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  yet  be  use- 
less ;  because  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief  end  of  language.  Men  would 
in  vain  heap  lip  names  of  particular  things  that  would  not  serve  them  to  com- 
municate their  thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and  use  them  in  talk  with 
others,  only  that  they  may  be  understood ;  which  is  then  only  done,  when  by 
use  or  consent  the  sound  I  make  bv  the  organs  of  speech  excites  in  another 
man's  mind,  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  speak  it.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone  havinjp^ 
the  ideas  in  my  mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  significant  or  inteUi- 
gible  to  another  who  was  not  acquainted  with  all  those  very  particular  things 
which  had  fallen  under  my  notice. 

Sect.  4.  Thirdly,  But  vet  granting  this  also  feasible  (which  I  think  is 
not),  yet  a  distinct  name  ror  every  particular  thinf  would  not  be  of  any  great 
use  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge ;  which,  tnou^h  founded  in  particular 
things,  enlarses  itself  by  general  views ;  to  which  things  reduced,  mto  sorts 
under  genenu  names,  are  properly  subservient.  These,  with  the  names  be- 
longing to  them,  come  within  some  compass,  and  do  not  multiply  every  mo- 
ment, beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  contain,  or  use  requires :  and  there- 
fore, in  these,  open  have  for  the  most  part  stopped;  but  yet  not  so  as  to  hin- 
der themselves  firom  distinsuishinff  particular  things  b^  appropriated  names, 
where  convenience  deman£  it.  And  therefore  in  their  own  species,  which 
they  have  most  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion  to  mention 
particular  persons,  they  make  use  of  proper  names ;  and  their  distinct  indi- 
viduals have  distinct  denominations. 

Sect.  5.  What  things  have  proper  names. — ^Besides  persons,  countries 
also,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  distinctions  of  place,  have 
usually  found  peculiar  names,  and  that  for  the  same  reason;  they  oeing  such 
as  men  have  oflen  an  occasion  to  mark  particularly,  and,  bs  it  were,  set  be- 
fore others  in  their  discourses  with  them.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had 
reason  to  mention  particular  horses,  as  often  as  we  have  to  mention  particu- 
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lar  mer,  we  should  hftve  proper  namee  ftr  tbe  one  as  fkmfliar  m  for  the  other; 
and  Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  use  as  Alexander.  And  tlicro^ 
fore  we  see  that,  among  jockies,  horses  have  their  proper  names  to  be  known 
and  distinjKuished  by  as  commonly  as  their  servants ;  because,  anicn^  them, 
there  is  otlen  occasion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  horse,  wlicn  he  is  oat 
of  sight. 

Sect.  6.  How  general  words  are  made. — The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
how  general  words  come  to  be  made.  For  since  all  things  that  exist  are  only 
particulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms,  or  where  find  we  those  general 
natures  thej  are  supposed  to  stand  for?  Words  become  general,  by  being 
made  the  siffns  of  general .  ideas ;  and  ideas  become  general,  by  separating 
from  them  Uie  circumstances  of  time,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that 
may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  existence,  oj  this  way  of  ab^ 
straction,  they  are  made  capable  of  representing  more  individuals  than  one ; 
each  of  which  haviug  in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  caO 
it)  of  that  sort. 

Sbct.  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctljr,  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  amiss  to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from  their  beginning,  and  ob- 
serve by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what  steps  we  enlarge  our 
ideas  from  our  fint  infancy.  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the 
ideas  of  the  peraons  children  convene  with  (to  instance  in  them  atone)  are 
like  the  peraons  themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the 
mother  are  well  framed  in  their  minds;  and,  like  pictures  of  them  there,  re- 
present only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  first  gave  to  them  are  con- 
dned  to  these  individuals ;  and  the  names  of  nurse  and  mamma  the  child  ofies, 
determine  themselves  to  those  peraons.  Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger 
acquaintance  have  made  them  observe,  that  there  are  a  mat  many  other 
things  in  the  world,  that  in  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several 
other  qualities,  resemble  their  fiither  and  mother,  and  those  peraons  they  have 
been  used  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  which  they  find  those  many  particnlara  do 
partake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  othere,  the  name  man  for  example. 
And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a  general  idea.  Wherein 
they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  the  complex  idea  they  had  of 
Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain 
only  what  is  common  to  them  all. 

Bect.  8.  By  the  same  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  name  and  idea 
of  man,  they  easily  advance  to  more  general  names  and  notiomc.  For  ob- 
serving that  several  things  that  differ  fh>m  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet  certain  qualities,  where- 
in they  a^^ee  with  man,  by  retaining  only  those  qualities,  and  uniting  them 
into  one  idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more  general  idea ;  to  which  hav- 
ing mven  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a  more  comprehensive  extension: 
which  new  idea  is  made,  not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by 
leaving  out  the  shape,  and  some  other  properties  signified  by  the  name  man, 
and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  lifo,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  com- 
prehended under  the  name  animal. 

Sect.  9.  General  natures  are  nothing  but  abstract  ideas. — ^That  thiK  is 
the  way  whereby  men  firat  formed  general  ideas,  and  general  names  to  thom, 
I  think,  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  no  other  proof^of  it,  but  the  consider- 
ing  of  a  man*s  self,  or  othera,  and  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  their  minds  in 
knowledge:  and  he  that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thin^  else 
but  such  abstract  and  partial  ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  at  first  fnmi 
particular  existences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  For  let 
any  one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  differ  from 
that  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  or  his  idea  of  horae  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in 
the  leaving  out  something  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and  retaining  sti 
much  of  those  particular  complex  ideas  of  several  particular  existences  n» 
they  are  found  to  a^e  in?  Of  the  complex  ideas  signified*  by  the  nanKsi 
man  and  horse,  leavmg  out  but  those  particulare  wherein  they  diiffer,  and  re^ 
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taining  only  those  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  thoee  making  a  new  distinct 
complex  iaea*  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it;  one  has  a  more  general 
term,  that  comprehends  with  man  several  other  creatures.  Leave  out  of  the 
id«a  of  animal,  sense  and  spontaneous  motion ;  and  the  remaining  complex 
idea»  made  up  of  the  remaining  simple  ones  of  body,  life  and  nourishment, 
becomes  a  more  general  one,  under  the  more  comprehensive  term  vivens. 
And  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particular,  so  evident  in  itself,  by  the  same 
aray  the  mind  proclseds  to  body,  substance,  and  at  last  to  being,  thing,  and 
such  universal  terms,  which  stand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatsoever.  To  con- 
clude, this  whole  mystery  of  genera  and  species,  which  make  such  a  noise  in 
the  schools,  and  are  with  justice  so  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing 
else  but  abstract  ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with  names  annexed  to 
them.  In  all  wliich  this  is  constant  and  unvariable,  that  every  more  general 
term  stands  for  such  an  idea,  as  is  but  a  part  of  any  of  those  contained 
under  it. 

Sbgt.  10.  Why  the  genus  is  ordtnariltf  made  use  of  in  definitions. — ^This 
may  show  us  the  reason  why,  in  the  deAnmg  of  words,  which  is  nothing  but 
declaring  their  sigiiifieations,  we  make  use  of  the  genus,  or  next  general 
word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of  necessity,  but  only  to  save 
the  labour  of  enumerating  the  several  simple  ideas,  which  the  next  general 
word  or  genus  stands  for ;  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  shame  of  not  being 
aUe  to  do  it.  But  thougli  defining  by  gem^s  and  differentia  (1  crave  leave 
to  use  these  terms  of  art,  though  originaily  Latin,  since  they  most  properly 
suit  those  notions  they  are  applied  to)  I  say,  though  defining  by  the  genus 
be  the  shortest  way,  yet  I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  beet. 
This  I  axn  sure,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  bo  not  absolutely  necessary.  For  de- 
finition being  nothing  but  making  another  understand  bywords  what  idea  the 
term  defined  stands  for,  a  definition  is  best  made  bv  enumer».ting  those 
simple  ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  sififnification  of  the  term  defined ;  and 
if  instead  of  such  an  enumeration  men  nave  accustomed  themselves  to  use 
the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  been  out  of  necessity,  or  for  greater  clear- 
ness, but  for  quickness  and  despatch  sake.  For,  I  think,  that  to  one  who  de- 
sired to  know  what  idea  the  word  man  stood  for,  it  should  be  said,  that  man 
was  a  sohd  extended  substance,  having  Kfe,  sense,  spontaneous  motion,  and 
the  fiiculty  of  reasoning ;  I  doubt  not  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  man  would 
be  as  weU  understood,  and  the  idea  it  stands  for  be  at  least  as  clearly  made 
known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational  animal :  which,  by  the  several 
definitions  of  animal,  vtvent,  and  cotfus,  resolves  itself  into  those  enumer- 
ated ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  man,  followed  here  the  ordinary 
definition  of  the  schools :  which  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  exact,  yet 
serves  welJ  enougli  to  my  present  purpose.  And  one  may,  in  this  instance, 
see  what  gave  occasion  to  the  rule,  that  a  definition  most  consist  of  genus 
and  differentia ;  and  it  suflices  to  show  us  the  little  necessity  there  is  of  such 
a  rule,  or  ailvantage  in  the  strict  obeervmg  of  it:  F\>r  definitions,  as  has  been 
said,  being  only  ine  explaining  of  one  word  by  several  others,  so  that  the 
iTiea!iing  or  idea  it  stands  for  may  be  certainly  known;  languages  are  not  al- 
ways so  made  according  to  the  niles  of  iogic,  that  every  term  can  have  its 
signification  exactly  and  clearly  expressed  by  two  others.  Experience  suflS- 
ciently  RStisfies  us  to  the  contrary;  or  else  those  who  have  made  this  rule 
have  done  ill,  that  they  have  given  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it. 
Out  of  definitions,  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

Sect.  11.  Oeneral  and  universal  are  creatures  of  the  understanding. '^ 
To  n^turn  to  general  words,  it  is  plain  by  what  has  been  said,  that  general 
and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence -of  things;  but  are  the  inven- 
tions and  creatures  of  the  understanding,  made  by  it,  for  its  own  Uhe,  and 
conreni  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been 
said,  when  used  for  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently 
to  many  particular  things :  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  set  up  as  tlie 
representatives  of  many  particular  things;  but  universality  belongs  not  to 
thin^  themselves,  which  are  all  of  them  paiticiilar  in  their  existence  i  even 
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those  wordB  and  ideas  which  in  their  signification  aiie  general.  When  ther». 
fore  we  quit  particularay  the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creaturee,  of  our  own 
making ;  their  general  nature  hein^  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  pot 
into  by  the  understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  particulMa 
For  the  signification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a  relation,  that  by  toe  mind  of 
man  is  added  to  them(l). 

• 

(1 )  Against  this  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  objeets,  and  oar  author*  aniwert  as  fol- 
loweih  :  "Howerer,"  saith  the  bishop,  **  the  abstracted  ideas  are  the  work  of  the 
mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  ereatures  of  the  mind  ;  as  appears  by  an  instanee  pro> 
duoed  of  the  essence  of  the  sun  being  in  one  single  individual  { in  which  ease  it  is  granW 
ed,  that  the  idea  may  be  so  abstracted,  that  more  sans  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is  ai 
much  a  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  sans  as  there  are  stars.  So  that  here  we  have 
a  real  essence  subsisting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being  multiplied  into' 
more,  and  the  same  essence  remaining.  But  in  this  one  sun  there  is  a  real  eaaenee^ 
and  not  a  mere  nominal  or  abstraeted  essence  :  but  suppose  there  were  more  suns, 
would  not  each  of  them  have  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  }  For  what  is  it  makes 
the  second  sun,  but  having  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first  ?  If  it  were  but  a 
nominal  essence,  then  the  second  would  have  nothing  but  the  name. " 

This,  as  1  understand  it,  replies  Mr  Locke,  is  to  prove  that  the  abstract  general 
essence  of  any  sort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  same  denomination,  v.  ^,  of  man  or 
marigold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  understanding ;  which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  able 
to  conceive.     Your  lordship's  proof  here,  brought  out  of  my  essay,  concerning  the 
sun,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach  it  $  because  what  is  said  there,  does  not  at  all 
concern  the  real  but  nominal  essence,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea  I 
speak  of  there  is  a  eomplex  idea ;  but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  eoiw 
stitution  or  real  essence  of  the  sun.     Besides,  I  say  expressly,  that  our  distinguislK 
ing  substances  into  species,  by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  essences. 
So  that  the  sun  being  one  of  these  substances,  I  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by 
your  lordship,  be  supposed  to  mean  by  essence  of  the  sun  the  reid  essence  of  the 
sun,  unless  I  had  so  expressed  it.     But  all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when 
your  lordship  shall  have  explained  what  you  mean  by  these  words,  '*  tree  sun."    In 
my  sense  of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  sun,  to  which  the  name  sun  may  be  truly 
and  properly  applied,  and  to  that  substance  or  thing  the  name  sun  may  be  truly  and 
properly  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combination  of  sensible  qualities,  by 
which  any  tliing  else,  that  is  called  sun,  is  distinguished  from  other  substanees,  u  & 
by  the  nominal  essence  :  and  thus  our  sun  is  denominated  and  distinguished  from  a 
fixed  star,  not  by  a  real  essence  that  we  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  possible 
we  should  find  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  our  sun)  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  coexisting, 
which,  wherever  they  are  found,  make  a  true  sun.     And  thus  I  crave  leave  to  an- 
swer your  lordship's  question — "For  what  is  it  makes  the  second  sun  to  be  a  true 
sun,  but  having  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first  ?     If  it  were  but  a  nominal  et* 
sence,  then  the  second  would  hare  nothing  but  the  name." 

I  humbly  eonceire.  If  it  had  the*  nominal  essence,  it  would  have  something  besides 
the  name,  viz.  that  nominal  essence,  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate  it  truly  a  sun, 
or  to  make  it  be  a  true  sun,  though  we  know  nothing  of  that  real  essence  whereon 
that  nominal  one  depends.     Your  lordship  will  then  argue,  that  that  real  essence  is 
in  the  second  sun,  and  makes  the  second  sun.     I  g^nt  it,  when  the  second  sun 
comes  to  exist,  so  as  to  be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  ideas  contained  in  our 
complex  idea,  i,  e,  in  our  nominal  essence  of  a  sun.     For  should  it  be  true  (as  is 
now  believed  by  astronomers),  that  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  were  in  any  of  th» 
fixed  stars,  yet  such  a  star  could  not  for  that  be  by  us  called  a  sun,  whilst  i*  an- 
rwers  not  our  complex  idea,  or  nominal  essence  of  a  sun.     But  how  far  that  will 
proTe  that  the  essences  of  things,  as  they  are  knowable  by  us,  have  a  reality  m 
them  distinct  from  that  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  merely  creatures 
of  the  mind,  I  do  not  see  {  and  we  shall  farther  inquire,  in  considering  your  lord* 
ship's  following  words.     **  Therefore,"  say  you,  **  there  must  be  a  real  essence  is 
eTery  individual  of  the  same  kind."    Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lordship  to  say, 
of  a  different  kind  too.    For  that  alone  is  it  which  makes  It  to  be  what  it  is. 

*  In  his  first  letter. 
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Sbot.  12.  Abttract  ideas  are  the  essences  of  the  genera  and  species.-^ 
The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  considered  is,  what  kind  of  signification  it  is 
that  general  words  have.  For,  as  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  signify  barely 
one  particular  thing ;  for  then  they  would  not  be  general  terne,  but  proper 
names  ;  so  on  the  other  side  it  is  as  evident,  they  do  not  signify  a  plurality ; 
for  man  and  men  would  then  signify  the  same,  and  the  distinction  of  nombers 

That  every  indiTidual  subsUnee  has  real,  internal,  individual  eonstitntion,  t.  e,  t 
real  esienoe,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily  grant.  Upon  this  your  lord- 
ship says,  ** Peter,  James,  and  John, are  all  true  and  real  men."  Answer.  With 
itai  doubt,  supposing  them  to  be  men,  they  are  true  and  real  men,  i.  e.  supposing 
the  name  of  that  species  belongs  to  them.  And  so  three  bobaques  are  all  true 
and  real  bobaques,  supposing  the  name  of  that  species  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

For  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  in  your  vray  of  argument,  by 
naming  them  Peter,  James,  and  John,  names  familiar  to  us,  as  appropriated  to  in« 
dividuals  of  the  species  man,  your  lordship  does  not  first  suppose  them  men,  and 
then  Tery  safely  ask,  whethier  they  be  not  all  true  and  real  men  }  But  if  I  should 
a^k  jour  lordship  whether  Weweena,  Chuckery,  and  Cousheda,  were  true  and  r^I 
men  or  no  ?  your  lordship  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till,  I  having  pointed  out  to 
your  lordship  the  individuals  called  by  those  names,  your  lordship,  by  examining 
whether  they  had  in  them  those  sensible  qualities  which  your  lordship  has  combined 
into  that  complex  idea  to  which  you  give  the  specific  name  man,  determined  them 
all,  or  some  of  them,  to  be  the  species  which  you  call  man,  and  so  to  be  true  an^ 
real  men  ;  which,  when  your  lordship  has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that 
which  is  only  the  nominal  essence,  as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  lord* 
ship  farther  asks,  *'what  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John  real  men  ?  Is  it  the- 
attributing  the  general  name  to  them  }  No,  certainly ;  but  that  the  true  and  real 
essence  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them." 

If,  when  your  lordship  asks,  ''What  makes  them  men?"  your  lordship  used  the 
word  making  in  the  proper  sense  for  the  efficient  cause,  and  in  that  sense  it  were 
true,  that  the  essence  of  a  man,  i.  e,  the  specific  essence  of  that  species  made  a^ 
man;  it  would  undoubtedly  follow,  tliat  this  specific  essence  had  a  reality  beyond 
that  of  being  only  a  general  abstract  idea  in  the  mind.  But  when  it  is  said,  that 
it  is  the  true  and  real  essence  of  a  man  in  every  one  of  them,  that  makes  Peter, 
James,  and  John  true  and  real  m^n,  the  true  and  real  meaning  of  these  words  is 
no  more,  but  that  the  essence  of  that  species,  i.  e.  the  properties  answering  the 
complex  abstract  idea  to  which  the  specific  name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,, 
that  makes  them  to  be  properly  and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  called  men.  Your  lordship  adds,  "  And  we  must  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we 
are  that  they  are  men." 

How,  I  he  seech  your  lordship,  are  we  certain  that  they  are  men,  but  only  by 
our  senses,  finding  those  properties  in  them  which  answer  the  abstract  complex 
idea,  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  specific  idea  to  which  we  have  annexed  the 
■pecifie  name  man^  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what  your  lordship 
■ays  in  the  next  words,  viz.  **They  take  their  denomination  o'  being  men  from- 
that  common  nature  or  essence  which  is  in  them;"  and  I  am  spt  to  think  these 
words  will  not  hold  true  in  any  other  sense. 

Your  lordship's  fourth  inference  begins  thus — ''That  the  geueral  idea  is  not' 
made  from  the  simple  ideas  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind  abstracting  from  eiroum- 
atances^  but  from  reason  and  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things. " 

I  thought,  my  lord,  ^at  reason  and  eonsideratif^n  had  been  aets  of  the  mind, 
mere  acts  of  the  mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  \y  them.  Your  lordship  gires  a 
reason  for  it,  viz.  "  For,  when  we  see  several  individuals  that  have  the  same 
powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer,  that  there  must  be  something  common  to* 
all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kind." 

I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true;  but  must  beg  leave  to  deny  that  this  proves,  that 
the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  by  the  mind.     I  have  said» 
and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here  says,  *  That  *'  the  mind,  in  making  )'■> 
•omplex  ideas  of  substanees,  only  follows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  together  wl    V 

•  B.  a,  o.  6.  §.  98,  29. 
2K 
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(as  the  gnminarians  cal]  them)  would  be  saperflaow  and  UBeless.  That  theo 
which  general  words  signify  is  a  sort  of  things ;  and  each  of  them  does  that  by 
beinj?  a  sign  of  an  abstract  idea  in  the  mind,  to  which  idea,  "as  things  existing 
are  round  to  afree,  so  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name ;  or«  which  is 
*J  one,  be  of  that  sort.  Whereby,  it  is  evident  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts, 
or  (if  Uie  Latin  word  pleases  better)  species  of  tiungs,  are  nothing  else  but 

are  not  supposed  to  have  t  onion  in  nature.  Nobody  joins  the  Toioe  of  a  sheep 
with  the  shape  of  a  horse;  nor  the  eolour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of 
gold,  to  l^e  the  oomplex  ideas  of  any  real  subsUnces;  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fill 
his  head  with  ehimeras,  and  his  diseourses  with  unintelligible  words.  Men  ob- 
serving eertain  qualities  always  joined  and  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature, 
and  of  ideas  so  united,  made  their  eomplex  ones  of  substance,*'  fee.  Which  is  very 
little  different  from  what  your  lordship  here  says,  that  it  is  from  our  obserratioa 
of  individuals,  that  we  come  to  infer,  *<that  there  Is  something  common  to  them 
'all."  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  general  or  specifia  idea 
is  not  made  by  the  mere  aet  of  the  mind.  *'  No,'*  says  your  lordship*  "  there  is 
something  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kind;  and  if  the  differ- 
•ence  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kind  mast  not  be  a  nomi- 
nal, but  real  essence. " 

This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of  nominal  esseaee;  bnt  Is,  as  I  humbly 

•conceive,  none  to  the  thing  designed  by  iL     There  is  an  internal  constitution  of 

things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.     This  your  lordship  and  I  are  i^preed 

of,  and  this  we  call  the  real  essence.     There  are  also  certain  complex  ideas,  or 

•ombinations  of  these  properties  in  men's  minds,  to  which  they  commonly  annex 

specific  names,  or  names  of  sorts  or  kinds  of'things.     This,  I  believe,  your  lordship 

does  not  deny.     These  complex  ideas,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called 

nominal  essences;  how  properly,  I  will  not  dispute.     But  if  any  one  will  help  me 

•to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it;  till  then,  I  must,  to  express 

myself,  use  this.     Now,  my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reasoning,  being 

not  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree,  wiU  your 

lordship  say  that  they  are  not  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein  they  are  found, 

of  the  kind  called  man,  and  not  of  the  kind  called  baboon,  because  the  difTerenee 

of  these  kinds  is  real?     If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  thing  of  one  kind 

and  not  of  another,  I  do  not  see  how  animal  rationale  can  be  enough  really  to  dis- 

'tinguish  a  man  from  a  horse;  for  that  is  but  the  nominal,  not  real  essence  of  that 

kind,  designed  by  the  name  man;  and  yet  I  suppose  every  one  thinks  it  real  enough 

to  make  a  real  difference  between  that  and  other  kinds.     And  if  nothing  will  serve 

the  turn,  to  kakx  things  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  another,  (which,  as  1  have  showed, 

signifies  no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  different  specific  names)  but  their  real 

■unknown  constitutions,  which  are  the  real  essences  we  are  speaking  of^  1  fear  it 

would  be  a  long  while  before  we  should  have  really  different  kind  of  substances,  or 

•distinct  names  for  them,  unless  we  could  distinguish  them  by  these  differences,  of 

which  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions.     For  I  think  it  would  not  be  readily  an- 

;awered  me,  if  I  should  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal 

•constitution  of  a  stag  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very  well  known 

•to  be  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other;  and  nobody  questions  but  that  the  kinds, 

whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

Your  lordship  farther  says,  **And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon  the 
^complex  ideas  of  substances,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their 
minds."  I  confess,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this,  because  1  do  not  know 
what  these  complex  ideas  of  substances  are,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes 
together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  matter, 
by  the  words  that  follow,  which  are  these:  **  For  let  them  mistake  in  their  com- 
plication of  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them; 
and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they  please,  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and 
•a  tree,  are  just  what  they  were. " 

The  roisuke  I  spoke  of,  I  humbly  suppose  is  this,  that  things  are  here  taken  to 

be  distinguished  by  their  real  essences;  when,  by  the  very  way  of  speaking  of 

them,  it  is  detr,  that  they  are  already  distinguished  by  their  nominal  essences,  and 

ai*e  so  taken  to  be.     For  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  does  your  lordship  mean. 
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these  abstract  ideas.  For  the  having  the  essence  of  any  species  being  that 
which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that  species,  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea 
to  which  the  name  is  annexed  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to  that  name ; 
the  having  the  essence,  and  the  having  that  conformity,  must  needs  be  the 
same  thing;  since  to  be  of  anv  species,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of 
that  species,  is  all  one.    As,  K^r  example,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species  man, 

when  you  say,  *'  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  a  tree,"  bat  that  there 
are  saeb  kinds  already  set  oat  by  the  signification  of  these  names,  roan,  horse,  tree? 
And  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  is  the  signification  of  each  of  these  speeifie 
names,  but  the  complex  idea  it  stands  for?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nominal 
essence,  and  nothing  else.  So  that  taking  man,  as  your  lordship  does  here,  to\ 
stand  for  a  kind  or  sort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  in  that  common  complex 
idea,  which  that  specific  name  stands  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  essence  of  all 
the  indiYidaals  comprehended  under  the  specific  name  man.  In  your  use  of  it, 
would  be  just  the  same^  let  others  leave  out  or  pat  into  their  complex  idea  of  man 
what  they  please;  because  the  real  essence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea, 
i,  e.  those  properties  depend,  must  necessarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  same. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  using  the  name  man,  in  this  place,  your  lord- 
ship uses  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lordship's  miAd  of  that  species. 
So  that  your  lordship,  by  patting  it  for,  or  substituting  it  in,  the  place  of  that  com- 
plex idea  where  you  say  the  real  essence  of  it  is  just  as  it  was,  or  the  very  same  as 
it  was,  does  suppose  the  idea  it  stands  for  to  be  steadily  the  same.  For,  if  I  change 
the  signification  of  the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  just  the  same 
individuals  which  in  your  lordship's  sense  it  does,  but  shut  out  some  of  those  that 
to  your  lordship  are  men  in  ^our  signification  of  the  word  man,  or  take  in  others  to 
which  your  lordship  does  not  allow  the  name  man ;  I  do  not  think  yoo  will  say,  that 
the  real  essence  of  man  in  both  these  senses  is  the  same.  And  yet  your  lordship 
secfcs  to  say  so,  when  you  say,  *'  Let  men  mistake  in  the  complication  of  their  ideas, 
ehher  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ;"  and  let  their 
ideas  be  what  they  please,  the  real  essence  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under 
the  names  annexed  to  these  ideas  will  be  the  same  :  for  so,  1  humbly  conceive,  it 
mast  be  put,  to  make  out  what  your  lordship  aims  at  For,  as  your  lordship  puts 
it  by  the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  specific  name,  your  lordship  seems  to  me  to 
suppose,  that  that  name  stands  for,  and  not  for,  the  same  idea,  at  the  same  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea,  to  which  you  annex  the  sign  man, 
be  a  rational  animal :  let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational  animal  of  such  a  shape) 
let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  such  a  s»e  and  shape,  leaving  out  ration* 
ality  ;  let  a  fourth's  be  an  animal  with  a  body  of  such  a  shape,  and  an  immaterial 
snbsiance,  with  a  power  of  reasoning ;  let  a  fif\h  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial 
sabstance.  It  is  plain  every  one  of  tliese  will  call  his  a  man,  as  well  as  your  lord- 
ship \  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that  men,  as  standing  for  all  these  distinct,  complex 
ideas,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  internal  constitution,  i.  e.  the  same  real 
essence.  The  truth  is,  every  distinct  abstract  idea  with  the  name  to  it,  makes  a 
real  distinct  kind,  whatever  the  real  essence  (which  we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next  words,  **  and  let 
the  nominal  essences  differ  ever  so  much,  the  real  common  essences  or  nature  of 
the  several  kinds  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them,"  i,  e.  that  our  thoughts  or  ideas 
cannot  alter  the  real  constitutions  that  are  in  things  that  exist,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain.  Hut  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  change  of  ideas,  to  which  we  annex  them,  can 
and  does  alter  the  signification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  which 
by  these  names  we  rank  and  sort  them  into.  Your  lordship  failher  adds,  "  and 
thehc  real  essences  are  unchangeable,"  i.  e.  the  internal  constitutions  are  unchangea- 
ble. Of  what,  I  beseech  your  lonlship,  are  the  internal  constitutions  unchangeable  } 
Not  nf  any  thing  that  exists,  but  of  God  alone  ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  easil) 
by  that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a  watch.  What  then  is.]» 
that  is  unchangeable  ?  The  internal  constitution,  or  real 'essence  of  a  species  t 
which  in  plain  Knglish,  is  no  more  bnt  this,  whilst  the  same  specific  name,  v.  g.  of 
man,  horse,  or  tree,  is  annexed  to,  or  made  the  sign  of  the  same  abstract  complex 
idea,  under  which  I  rank  several  individuals;  it  is  impossible  but  the  real  eonsti- 
Cntlon  on  which  thu  unaltered,  complex  idea,  or  nominal  essence  depends,  must  be 
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and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  is  the  same  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man 
or  of  the  species  man,  and  have  the  essence  of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing. 
Now  since  nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  bnt  what 
has  a  conformity  to  the  abstract  idea  the  name  man  stands  for ;  nor  any  thing 
be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  tl)c  species  man,  but  what  has  the  essence  of 
that  species :  it  follows  that  the  abstract  idea  fbr  which  the  name  stands,  and 
the  essence  of  the  species  is  one  and  the  same.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to 
observe,  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts  of  things,  and  conseffuently  the  sort- 
ing of  this,  is  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  that  abstracts  and  makes 
those  general  ideas. 

Sect.  13.  Tkey  are  the  tDorkmanship  of  the  understandings  hut  have 
their  foundation  tn  the  similitude  of  things, — I  would  not  here  be  thought 
to  forget,  much  less  to  deny,  that  nature  m  the  production  of  things  makes 
severu  of  them  alike ;  there  is  nothing  more  obvious,  especially  in  Sie  races 
of  animals  and  all  things  propagated  by  seed.  But  yet,  I  think,  we  may  say 
the  sorting  of  them  under  names  is  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding, 
taking  occasion  from  the  similitude  it  observes  among  them  to  make  abstract 
general  ideas,  and  set  them  up  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  as 
patterns  or  forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper  signifi- 
cation), to  which  as  particular  things  existing  are  found  to  agree,  so  they 
come  to  be  of  that  species,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  cla9» 
sis.  For  when  we  say,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse ;  this  justice,  that  cruelty; 
this  a  watch,  that  a  jack ;  what  do  we  else  but  rank  thin^  under  different 
specific  names,  as  agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
those  names  the  signs  1  And  what  are  the  essences  of  those  species,  set  out 
and  marked  by  names,  but  those  abstract  ideas  in*the  mind ;  which  are,  as  ii 
were,  the  bonds  between  particular  things  that  exist,  and  the  names  they  are 
to  be  ranked  under?  And  when  general  names  have  any  connexion  with 
particular  beings,  these  abstract  ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites  them ;  so 
that  the  essences  of  species,  as  distinguished  and  denominated  by  us,  neither 
are,  nor  can  be  any  thing,  but  those  precise  abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our 
minds.  And  therefore  the  supposed  real  essences  of  substances,  if  different 
from  our  abstract  ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species  we  rank  things 
into.  For  two  species  may  be  one  as  rationally  as  two  different  essences 
be  the  essence  of  one  species :  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may,  or 
may  not,  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  making  either  of  them  to  be  of  another 
species  1  Tn  determining  the  species  of  things  by  our  abstract  ideas,  this  is 
easy  to  resolve:  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himself  herein  by  supposed  real 
essences,  he  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  a  loss ;  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know 
when  any  thing  precisely  ceases  to  be  of  the  species  of  a  horse  or  lead. 

Skot.  14.  £ach  distinct  abstract  idea  it  a  distinct  essence. — Nor  will  any 
one  wonder  that  I  say  these  essences,  or  abstract  ideas  (which  are  the  mea- 
sures of  name,  and  the  boundaries  of  species,)  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
understanding,  who  considers,  that  at  least  the  complex  ones  are  often,  in 
several  men,  different  collections  of  simple  ideas ;  and  therefore  that  is  covet- 
ousness  to  one  man,  which  is  not  so  to  another.    Nay,  even  in  substances, 


the  same,  i.  e.  in  other  words,  where  we  find  all  the  same  properties,  we  have 
son  to  eondode  there  is  the  same  real,  internal  eonatitntion  from  which  those  prcK 
perties  flow. 

But  your  lordship  proves  the  real  essenees  to  be  nnohangeable,  because  God 
makes  tiiem,  in  these  following  words :  *<  for,  however  there  may  happen  some  va- 
riety in  individnals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the  essences  of  men,  and  hones, 
and  trees,  remain  always  the  same  :  because  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of 
men,  but  on  the  will  Of  the  Creator,  who  hath  made  several  sorts  of  beings." 

It  is  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  essences  of  particular  things  existiog  do  not 
depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator :  but  their  being  ranked 
into  sorts,  under  such  and  such  names,  does  depend,  and  wholly  depend^  on  the 
ideas  of  men. 
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where  their  abstract  ideas  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  things  themselve?,  they 
are  not  constantly  the  same ;  no,  not  in  that  species  which  is  most  familiar  to 
us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance ;  it  having  been 
more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  icetus  bom  of  a  woman  were  a  man  ; 
even  so  far,  as  that  it  hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were,  or  were  not  to  be 
nourished  and  baptized ;  which  could  not  be,  if  the  abstract  idea  or  essence,  to 
which  the  name  man  belon^d,  were  of  nature's  making,  and  were  not  the 
uncertain  and  various  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  the  understanding  puts 
together,  and  then  abstracting  it,  affixed  a  name  to  it.  So  that  in  truth  everv 
distinct  abstract  idea  is  a  distinct  essence :  and  the  names  that  stand  for  such 
«Yistinct  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  essentially  different.  Thus  a  circle  is 
as  essentially  different  from  an  oval,  as  a  sheep  from  a  goat ;  and  rain  is  as 
essentially  different  from  snow,  as  water  from  earth;  the  abstract  idea  which 
is  the  essence  of  one  being  impossible  to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  And 
thus  any  two  abstract  ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them,  constitute  two  distinct  sorts,  or,  if  you 
please,  species,  as  essentially  different,  as  any  two  of  the  most  remote  or 
opposite  in  the  world. 

Sect.  15.  Real  and  nominal  essences, — ^But  since  the  essences  of  things 
are  thought  by  some  (and  not  without  reason)  to  be  wholly  unknown,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  several  significations  of  the  word  essence. 

First,  essence  may  be  taken  for  the  oeing  of  any  thing,  wherebv  it  is  what 
it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  but  generally,  in  substances,  unknown  con- 
stitution of  things,  whereon  their  discoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be  called 
their  essence.  This  is  the  proper  original  signification  of  the  word,  as  is 
evident  fix)m  the  formation  of  it;  essentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  signifying 
properly  bein^.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  still  used,  when  we  speak  ofthe  es- 
sence of  particular  things,  without  giving  them  anv  name. 

Secondly,  the  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools  having  been  much  busied 
about  genus  and  species,  the  woi>d  essence  has  almost  lost  its  primary  signi- 
fication ;  and  instead  of  the  real  constitution  of  thines,  has  been  almost 
wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  constitution  of  genus  and  species.  It  is  true, 
there  is  ondinarily  supposed  a  real  constitution  ofthe  sorts  of  things ;  and  it  is 
past  doubt,  there  must  be  some  real  constitution,  on  which  any  collection  of 
simple  ideas  coexisting  must  depend.  But  it  being  evident  that  thin^  are 
ranked  under  names  into  sorts  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  ab- 
stract ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  those  names,  the  essence  of  each  ge- 
nus or  sort  comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abstract  idea,  whi^^h  the  general  or 
sortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  so  to  call  it  firom  sort,  as  I  do  general  fifom  genus) 
name  stands  for.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  that  which  the  word  essence 
imports  in  its  most  familiar  use.  These  two  sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose, 
may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real,  the  other  the  nominal  essence. 

Sbct.  16.  Constant  eonnmon  between  the  name  and  nominal  essence. — 
Between  the  nominal  essence  and  the  name  there  is  so  near  a  connexion, 
that  the  name  of  any  sort  of  things  cannot  be  attrib«ited  to  any  particular  be- 
ing but  what  has  this  essence,  whereby  it  answers  that  abstract  idea,  whereof 
that  name  is  the  sign. 

Sect.  17.  Supposition^  that  species  are  distinguished  bv  their  realesseiP' 
eesj  iwe2es«.-— Concerning  the  real  essences  of  corporeal  substances  (to  men- 
tion these  only),  there  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  opinions.  The  one  is  of 
those  who,  usinff  the  word  essence  for  they  know  not  what,  suppose  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Ukose  essences,  according  to  which  all  natural  things  are  made, 
and  wherein  they  do  exactly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  so  become  of 
this  or  that  species.  The  other  and  more  rational  opinion  is,  of  those  who 
look  on  all  natural  things  to  have  a  real,  but  unknown  constitution  of  their 
insensible  parts ;  f):om  which  flow  those  sensible  qualities  which  serve  us  to 
distin^sh  them  one  from  another,  according  as  we  have  occasion  to  rank 
them  mto  sorts  under  common  denominations.  The  former  of  these  opin* 
ionSf  which  supposes  these  essences  as  a  certain  number  of  forms  or  moiddsi 
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wherein  all  n&tural  things  that  exist  are  cast  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I 
ixiagine,  very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  natural  things.     The 
frequent  productions  of  monsters,  in  all  the  species  of  animals,  and  of 
chsjigelings  and  other  strange  issues  of  human  birth,  carr^  with  them  diffi« 
culties  not  possible  to  consist  with  this  hypothesis :  since  it  is  as  impossible 
that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the  same  real  essence,  should  have 
different  properties,  as  that  two  figures  partaking  of  the  same  real  essence  of 
a  circle  should  have  different  properties.    But  were  there  no  other  reason 
against  it,  yet  the  supposition  of  essences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the 
making  of  them  nevertheless  to  be  that  which  distinguishes  the  species  of 
things,  is  so  wholly  useless  and  unserviceable  to  any  [mrt  of  our  knowledge, 
that  that  alone  were  sufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content  ourselves 
with  such  essences  of  the  sorts  or  species  of  tlunp,  as  come  within  the  reach 
of  our  knowledge ;  which,  when  seriously  considered,  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  nothing  else  but  those  abstract  complex  ideas  to  which  we 
have  annexed  distinct  general  names. 

Sect.  18.  Real  ananominal  es9ence  the  same  in  simple  ideas  and  modesj 
different  in  substances, — Essences  being  thus  distingtiisned  into  nominal  and 
real,  we  may  farther  observe,  that  in  the  species  of  simple  ideas  and  modes, 
they  are  always  the  same,  but  in  substances,  always  quite  different.  Thus 
a  ^^e,  including  a  space  between  three  Unes,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal 
essence  of  a  triangle ;  it  being  not  only  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  seneral 
name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  essentia  or  beinff  of  the  thing  itself,  that 
foundation  from  which  all  its  properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all  in- 
separably annexea.  But  it  is  fkr  otherwise  concerning  that  parcel  of  matter 
which  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein  these  two  essences  are  apparently 
different.  For  it  is  the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  de- 
pend all  those  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fiisibility,  fixedness,  &c.  which  are 
to  be  found  in  it,  which  constitution  we  know  not,  and  so  having  no 
particular  idea  of,  have  no  name  that  is  the  sign  of  it.  But  yet  it  is  its  colour, 
weight,  fusibility,  fixedness,  &c.  which  makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right 
to  that  name,  which  is  therefore  its  nominal  essence ;  since  nothing  can  be 
called  gold,  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  qualities  to  that  abstract  complex 
idea  to  which  that  name  is  annexed.  But  this  distinction  of  essences  be- 
longing particularly  to  substances,  we  shall,  when  we  come  to  consider  their 
names,  have  an  occasion  to  treat  of  more  fiiUy. 

Sbct.  19.  Essences  ingenerable  and  incorruptible. — ^That  such  abstract 
ideas,  with  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are  essences,  may 
farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  concerning  essences,  viz.  that  the»r  are  aU 
in^nerable  and  incorruptible :  which  cannot  oe  true  of  the  real  consUtutiona 
of^hings,  which  beg^n  and  perish  vnth  them.    All  things  that  exist,  besides 
their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change ;  especiaUy  those  things  we  are  ac- 
ouainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into  bands  under  distinct  names  or  ensigns. 
Thus  that  which  was  grass  to-day  is  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  and  with- 
in a  few  days  after  becomes  part  of  a  man :  in  all  which,  and  the  like 
changes,  it  is  evident  their  real  essence,  t .  e.  that  constitution,  whereon  the 
properties  of  these  several  things  depended,  is  destroyed,  and  perishes  with 
them.    But  essences  being  taken  for  ideas,  established  in  the  mind,  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  steadily  the  same, 
whatever  mutations  the  particular  substances  are  liable  to.    For  whatever 
becomes  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas  to  which  man  and  horse  are 
annexed  are  supposed  nevertheless  to  remain  the  same ;  and  so  the  essences 
of  those  species  are  preserved  whole  and  undestroycd,  whatever  changes 
happen  to  any  or  all  of  the  individuals  of  those  species.    By  this  means,  the 
essence  of  a  species  rests  safe  and  entire,  vnthout  the  existence  of  so  much 
as  one  individual  of  that  kind.    For  were  there  now  no  circle  existing  any 
where  in  the  world  ^as  perhaps  that  figure  exists  not  any  where  exactly 
marked  out),  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name  would  not  cease  lo  be  what 
it  is;  nor  cease  to  be  as  a  pattern  to  determine  which  of  the  particular  fibres 
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we  meet  with  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circle,  ana  so  to  show 
which  of  them,  by  having  that  essence,  was  of  that  species.  And  though 
there  neither  were  nor  nad  been  in  nature  such  a  beast  as  an  unicorn,  or 
such  a  fish  as  a  mermaid ;  yet  supposing  those  names  to  stand  for  complex 
abstract  ideas,  that  contained  no  mconsistencv  in  them,  the  essence  of  a  mer- 
maid IS  as  intelligible  as  that  of  a  man ;  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn  as  cer- 
tain, steady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horse.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immutabihtv  of  essences  proves 
them  to  be  only  abstract  ideas ;  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  established  be- 
tween them  and  certain  sounds  as  signs  of  them;  and  will  always  be  true  as 
long  as  the  same  name  can  have  the  same  signification. 

Skct.  20.  Recapitulation* — To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in  short  1 
would  say,  viz.  that  all  the  great  business  4)f  genera  and  species,  and  their 
essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  men  making  abstract  ideas,  and 
settling  them  in  their  minds  with  names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable 
themselves  to  consider  things,  and  discourse  of  them,  as  it  were  in  bundles, 
for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and  communication  of  their  know- 
ledge ;  which  would  advance  but  slowly,  were  their  words  and  thou^ts  con- 
fiDM  only  to  particulan. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 


Sbot.  1.  Namet  ofeimpie  ideoi^  fiuMfes,  and  9ub9tance$f  have  each  Mome' 
thing  peeulutr. — ^Thoogh  all  words,  as  I  have  shown,  signify  nothing  imme- 
diatdy,  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker;  yet  upon  a  nearer  survey 
we  shall  find  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  mixed  modes  (under  which  I 
comprised  relations  too,)  and  natural  substances,  have  each  of  them  some- 
thing peculiar  and  different  from  the  other.    For  example : 

Sect.  2.  Firetf  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances  intimate  real  exist* 
enee. — First,  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances,  with  the  abstract 
ideas  in  the  mind  which  they  immediately  signify,  intimate  also  some  real 
existence,  firom  which  was  derived  their  original  pattern.  But  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the 
thoughts  any  fiirther,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  larse  in  the  following  chapter. 

Sect.  8.  Secondly,  names  of  simple  ideas  and  modes  signify  always  both 
real  and  nominal  essence.'^Seccndly,  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  modes 
signify  always  the  r^  as  well  as  nominal  essence  of  their  species.  But  the 
names  of  natural  substances  sij[nify  rarely,  if  ever,  any  thing  but  barely  the 
nominal  essences  of  those  species ;  as  we  shall  show  in  the  c&pter  that  treats 
of  the  names  of  substances  m  particular. 

Sect.  4.  Thirdly,  names  of  simple  ideas  und^nable. — Thirdly,  The  names 
of  simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definition;  the  names  of  all  complex  ideas 
are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  observed  by  any  body  what  words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined ;  the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt 
to  think)  not  seldom  the  occasion  of  ^at  wrangling  and  obscurity  in  men's 
discourses,  while  some  demand  definitions  of  terms  that  cannot  be  defined; 
and  others  think  they  ouffht  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  an  explication  made  by 
ft  more  general  word,  and  its  restriction  (or,  to  speak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a 
genus  and  difference,)  when  even  after  such  definition  made  according  to 
rule,  those  who  hear  it  have  often  no  more  a  dear  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  than  they  had  before.  This  at  least  I  tlunk,  that  the  showing 
what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and  wherein  consists 
a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  beside  our  present  purpose ;  and  perh^is 
wiU  afford  so  much  light  to  the  nature  of  these  signs,  and  our  ideas,  as  to 
deserve  a  more  particular  consideration. 
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Sbct.  b.  Iff  all  were  definable,  it  tomUd  he  a  process  in  4n£nitum."^l  will 
not  here  troi^le  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  defiDable  from  that  pro- 
gress in  infinitum,  which  it  will  visibly  lead  us  into,  if  we  should  allow  that 
all  names  could  be  defined.  For  if  the  terms  of  one  definition  were  still  to 
be  defined  by  another,  where  at  last  should  we  stopi  But  I  shall,  from  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  signification  of  our  words,  show  why  some  names 
can,  and  others  cannot,  be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

Sbct.  6.  What  a  definition  is. — ^1  think  it  is  agreed  that  a  definition  is 
nothing  else,  but  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  several  other  not 
synonymous  terms.  The  meaning  of  words  being  only  the  ideas  they  are 
made  to  stand  for  by  him  that  uses  them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then 
shown,  or  the  word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is  made  the 
sign  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  is,  as  it  were,  repre- 
sented or  set  before  the  view  of  another,  and  thus  its  signification  ascer- 
tained ;  tiiis  is  the  only  use  and  end  of  definitional  and  therefore  the  only 
measure  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  definition. 

Sbct.  7.  Simple  ideas  tohy  undefinable.'^Thia  being  premised,  I  say  thai 
the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  those  only,  are  incap^le  of  being  defined. 
The  reason  whereof  is  this;  that  the  several  terms  of  a  definition,  signifying 
several  ideas,  they  can  altogether  by  no  means  represent  an  idea,  which  has 
no  composition  at  all:  and  therefore  a  definition,  which  is  properly  nothing 
but  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  several  others  not  signifying 
each  the  same  uiing,  can  in  tne  names  of  simple  ideas  have  no  place. 

Sbot.  8.  Instances ;  motion, — ^The  not  observing  this  difference  in  our 
ideas,  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  eminent  trifiing.in  the  schools, 
which  is  so  easy  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions  they  give  us  of  some  few  oi 
these  simple  ideas.  For  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  them^  even  those  masters 
of  definitions  were  fiun  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the  impossibility 
they  found  in  it.  What  more  exquisite  jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent 
than  this  definitiom,  **  The  act  of  a  being  in  power  as  fiir  forth  as  in  power  V* 
which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom  it  was  not  already  known  by 
its  famous  absurdity,  to  guess  what  word  it  could  ever  be  supposed  to  be  the 
explication  of.  If  Tully,  asking  a  Dutchman  what  *'  beweeging^*  was,  should 
have  received  this  explication  m  his  own  language,  that  it  was  '*  actus  entis 
in  potentia  quatenus  in  potentia;"  I  ask  whether  any  one  can  imagine  he 
could  therebv  have  understood  what  the  word  '*  beweefingei"  signified,  or 
have  guessed  what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and  would 
signify  to  another,  when  he  used  that  sound. 

Sbct.  9.  Nor  have  the  modem  philosophers,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  off  the  jai^n  of  the  schools,  and  speak  intelligiblv,  much  better  suc- 
ceeded in  defining  simple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  causes,  or  any 
otherwise.  The  atomists,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  passage  firom  one  place 
to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one  synonymous  word  for  another! 
For  what  is  passage  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  asked  what  pas- 
sage  was,  how  could  they  better  define  it  than  by  motion  1  For  is  it  not  at 
least  as  proper  and  significant  to  say,  passage  is  a  motion  firom  one  place  to 
another,  as  to  say,  motion  is  a  passage,  &c.  ?  This  is  to  translate,  and  not 
to  define,  when  we  chan^  two  wor£  of  the  same  signification  one  for  an- 
other ;  which,  when  one  is  better  understood  than  t&  other,  may  serve  to 
discover  what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for ;  but  is  very  fiur  firom  a  definition, 
unless  we  will  say,  every  English  word  in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of 
the  Latin  word  it  answers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition  of  motus.  Nor 
will  the  successive  application  of  the  parts  of  the  superficies  of  one  body  to 
those  of  another,  whicn  the  Cartesians  give  us,  prove  a  much  better  definition 
of  motion,  when  well  examined. 

Sbct.  10.  Light.^-**  The  act  of  perspicuous,  as  fiur  forth  as  perspicuous,*' 
is  another  peripatetic  definition  of  a  simple  idea ;  which  though  not  more  9u» 
surd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its  uselessness  and  insignificancy 
more  plaii>V>  because  experience  will  easily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot 
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make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends  to  defii.<4)  at  all  un- 
deratood  by  a  blind  man ;  but  the  definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  first 
sight  so  useless,  because  it  escapes  this  way  of  trial.  For  this  simple  idea, 
entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  show  an  example 
of  any  one,  who  has  no  other  way  to  get  the  idea  of  motion  but  barely  by  the 
defimtion  of  that  name.  Those  who  tell  us  that  light  is  a  great  number  of 
little  globules,  8trikin£^  briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak  more  intel- 
ligibly than  the  schoob ;  but  yet  these  words,  ever  so  well  understood,  would 
make  the  idea  the  word  li^ht  stands  for  no  more  known  to  a  man  that  under- 
stands it  not  before,  than  if  one  should  tell  him  that  light  was  nothing  but  a 
company  of  little  t^inis-balls,  which  furies  all  day  long  struck  with  rackets 
ag^nst  some  men's  foreheads,  whilst  they  passed  by  others.  For  ^ranting 
this  explication  of  the  thing  to  be  true,  yet  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  lifht,  if 
we  had  it  ever  so  exact,  would  no  more  give  us  the  idea  of  light  itself,  as  it 
is  such  a  particular  perception  in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion 
of  a  sharp  piece  of  steel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which  it  is  able 
to  cause  in  us.  For  the  cause  of  any  sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in 
all  the  simple  ideas  of  one  sense,  are  two  ideas ;  and  two  ideas  so  different 
and  distant  fiY>m  one  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  so.  And,  therefore, 
should  Des  Cartes's  globules  strike  ever  so  long  on  the  retina  of  a  man,  who 
was  blind  by  a  gutta  serena,  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of  light, 
or  any  thing  approaching  it,  though  he  understood  what  little  globules  were, 
and  what  striking  on  another  b(Kly  was,  ever  so  well.  And  therefore  the 
Cartesians  very  well  distinguish  between  the  light  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
sensation  in  us,  and  the  idea  which  is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which 
is  properly  light. 

Sect.  11.  SHmpie  ideas,  why  undefinable,  farther  expUnned.^-^imfii^ 
ideas,  as  has  been  shown,  are  only  to  be  got  bv  those  impressions  objects 
themselves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the  proper  inlets  appointed  to  each  sort. 
If  ihej  are  not  received  this  way,  all  the  words  in  the  world,  made  use  of  to 
explam  or  define  any  of  their  names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  it  stands  for.  For  words,  being  sounds,  can  produce  in  us  no  other  simple 
ideas  than  of  those  very  sounds,  nor  excite  any  in  us  but  by  that  voluntary 
connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and  those  simple  ideas,  which 
common  use  has  made  them  signs  of.  He  that  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try 
if  any  words  can  give  him  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  and  make  him  have  the 
true  idea  of  the  relish  of  that  celebrated  delicious  fruit.  So  far  as  he  is  told 
it  has  a  resemblance  with  any  tastes,  whereof  he  has  the  ideas  already  in  his 
memory,  imprinted  there  by  sensible  objects  not  strangers  to  his  palate,  so 
fiir  may  he  approach  that  resemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  ^ving  us 
that  idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  simple  ideas  by  their  known 
names  ;  wnlch  will  be  still  very  different  fiY>m  the  true  taste  of  that  fruit  itself. 
In  light  and  colours,  and  all  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the  same  thing;  for  the 
signification  of  sounds  is  not  natural,  but  only  imposed  and  arbitrury.  And 
no  de&iition  of  light  or  redness  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to  produce  either  of 
those  ideas  in  us,  than  the  sound  light,  or  red,  by  itself.  For  to  hope  to  pro- 
duce an  idea  of  light  or  colour  by  a  sound,  however  formed,  is  to  expect  that 
sounds  should  be  visible,  or  colours  audible,  and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office 
of  all  the  other  senses:  which  is  aD  one  as  to  say,  that  we  mi^ht  taste,  smell, 
and  see  by  the  ears ;  a  sort  of  philosophy  worthy  only  of  Sancnc  Pancha,  who 
had  the  fiunilty  to  see  Dulcinea  by  hearsay.  And  therefore  he  that  has  not 
bi^ore  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet,  the  simple  idea  which  any 
word  stands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the  signification  of  that  word  by 
any  other  words  or  sounds  whatsoever,  put  togeuer  according  to  any  rules 
of  definition.  The  only  way  is  by  applying  to  his  senses  the  proper  object, 
and  so  producing  that  idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned  the  name  alrrady. 
A  studious  blind  man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  head  about  visible  objects, 
and  made  use  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and  friends  to  understand  those 
names  of  li^t  and  colours  which  often  came  in  his  way,  bragged  one  day 
2  L 
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that  he  now  undentood  what  scarlet  si^fnified.  Upon  which  his  fiiend  di&- 
manding  what  scarlet  was?  the  blind  man  answered,  it  was  like  the  sound 
rf  a  trumpet.  Just  such  an  understanding  of  the  name  of  any  other  simple 
»dea  will  he  have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition,  or  other  wordi 
made  use  of  to  explain  it. 

Sbct.  12.  The  c&ntrary  sJunoed  in  complex  ideas,  by  imtaneee  of  a  9tm^ 
tue  and  rainbow.-^The  case  is  ^uite  otherwise  in  complex  ideas ;  which  coo* 
sisting  of  several  simple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,  standing  for  tho 
sevem  ideas  that  make  that  composition,  to  imprint  complex  ideas  in  the 
mind  which  were  never  there  before,  and  so  make  their  names  be  undentood. 
In  such  collections  of  ideas,  passing  under  one  name,  definition,  or  the  teach- 
ing the  signification  of  one  word  by  several  others,  has  place,  and  may  make 
us  understand  the  names  of  things  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of  our 
senses ;  and  frame  ideas  suitable  to  those  in  other  men's  minds,  when  they  use 
those  names :  provided  that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  stand  for  any 
such  simple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the  explication  is  made  has  never  yet 
had  in  his  thought.  Thus  the  word  statue  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man 
by  other  words,  when  picture  cannot;  his  senses  having  given  him  the  idea 
of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which  therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him. 
This  gained  the  prize  to  the  painter  against  the  statuair  :  each  of  which  con* 
tending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the  statuary  bragging  that  his  was 
to  be  preferred,  because  it  reached  farther,  and  even  those  who  had  lost  their 
eyes  could  yet  perceive  the  excellency  of  it,  the  painter  agreed  to  r^r  him> 
self  to  the  ludgment  of  a  blind  man ;  who  being  brought  where  there  was  a 
statue,  made  by  the  one,  and  a  picture  drawn  by  the  other;  he  was  first  led  to 
the  statue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his  hands  all  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
and  body,  and  with  ffteeX  admiration  applauded  the  skill  of  the  workman. 
But  being  led  to  the  picture,  and  having  his  hands  laid  upon  it,  was  told  that 
now  he  touched  the  head,  and  then  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  dtc.  as  his  hands 
moved  over  the  parts  of  the  picture  on  the  cloth,  without  finding  any  the  least 
distinction :  whereupon  he  cried  out,  that  certainly  that  must  needs  be  a  veir 
admirable  and  divine  piece  of  workmanship,  which  could  represent  to  them  all 
those  parts  where  he  could  neither  feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

Sbot.  13.  He  that  should  use  the  word  rainbow  to  one  who  knew  all 
those  colours,  but  yet  had  never  seen  that  phenomenon,  would,  by  enumera- 
ting the  figure,  laigeness,  position,  and  order  of  the  colours,  so  well  define 
that  word,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  understood.  But  yet  that  definition, 
how  exact  and  perfect  soever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man  understand  it; 
because  several  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  that  complex  one,  being  such 
as  he  never  received  by  sensation  and  experience,  no  words  are  able  to  ex* 
cite  them  in  his  mind. 

Sbot.  14.  The  names  of  complex  ideas  when  to  be  made  i$UeUigible  6y 
tDorcb.— Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  shown,  can  only  be  got  by  experience, 
from  those  objects  which  are  proper  to  produce  m  us  those  pereeptions. 
When  by  this  means  we  have  our  minds  stored  with  them,  and  know  the 
names  for  them,  then  we  are  in  a  condition  to  define,  and  by  definition  to  un- 
derstand the  names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them.  But  when 
any  term  stands  for  a  simple  idea,  that  a  man  has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind, 
it  is  impossible  by  any  words  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When 
any  term  stands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but  is  ignorant  that 
Uiat  term  is  a  sign  of  it;  there  another  name,  of  the  same  idea  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  may  make  him  understand  its  meaning.  But  in  no  case 
whatsoever  is  any  name  of  any  simple  idea  capable  of  a  definition. 

Sbot.  15.  Fourthly,  names  of  simple  ideas  least  doubtful. — Fourthly,  But 
though  the  names  of  simple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of  definition  to  determine 
their  signification;  yet  that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  generally  less  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain,  than  those  of  mixed  modes  and  substances ;  because  they 
standing  only  for  one  simple  perception,  men,  for  the  most  part,  easily  and 
perfectly  agree  in  their  signification ;  and  there  is  little  room  for  mistake  and 
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wnngling  about  tiieir  meaning'.  He  that  knows  once  that  wfafteneaa  is  the 
name  of  that  colour  he  has  OMerved  in  snow  or  milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  mis- 
apply that  word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that  idea ;  which  when  he  has  quite 
loet,  he  is  not  apt  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  understands 
it  not.  There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  simple  ideas,  to  be  put  together, 
which  mdtes  the  doubtfulness  in  the  names  of  mixed  mbdes ;  nor  a  supposed 
bat  an  unknown  real  essence,  with  nroperties  depending  thereon,  the  precise 
nomber  whereof  is  also  \mknown,  wnich  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of 
substances.  But  on  the  contrary,  in  simple  ideas  the  whole  signification  of 
the  name  is  known  at  once,  and  consists  not  of  parts,  whereof  more  or  less 
being  put  in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  so  the  signification  of  name  be  ob- 
scure and  uncertain. 

Sbct.  16.  Fifthly^  simpis  ideat  have  few  ascenU  in  linea  mrmdieamen' 
f«/f . — Fifthly,  This  farther  may  be  observed  concerning  simple  ideas  and 
their  names,  that  they  have  but  few  ascents  in  linea  prtddicatnentaU  (as  they 
call  it)  from  the  lowest  species  to  the  summumgemu.  The  reason  whereof 
is,  that  the  lowest  species  being  but  one  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out 
of  it ;  that  so  the  difference  being  taken  awa^,  it  may  agree  with  some  other 
thing  in  one  idea  common  to  them  both;  which,  havme  one  name,  is  the  ee^ 
nus  of  the  other  two :  v.  g.  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the  idea 
of  white  and  red,  to  make  them  a^;ree  in  one  common  appearance,  and  so 
have  one  general  name ;  as  rationahty  being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of 
man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  the  more  general  idea  and  name  of  ani- 
mal :  and  therefore  when,  to  avoid  unpleasant  enumerations,  men  would  com- 
prehend both  white  and  red,  and  several  other  such  simple  ideas  under  one 
general  name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  b^  a  word  which  denotes  only  the 
wav  they  get  into  the  mind.  For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow  are  all  com- 
prehended under  the  gemu  or  name  colour,  it  signifies  no  more  but  such  ideas 
as  are  produced  in  the  mind  only  by  the  si^t,  and  have  entrance  only 
through  the  eyes.  And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general  term,  to 
comprehend  both  colours  and  sounds,  and  the  like  simple  ideas,  they  do  it  by 
a  word  that  signifies  all  such  as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  sensis:  and 
so  the  general  term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehends  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  tangible  qualities,  with  distinction  firom  extension, 
number,  motion,  pleasure,  and  pain,  which  make  impressions  on  the  mind, 
and  introduce  their  ideas  by  more  senses  than  one. 

Bbot.  17.  Sixthly,  names  ofeimple  ideas  stand  for  ideas,  not  at  all  arbitrary, 
— Sixthly,  The  names  of  simple  iaeas,  substances,  and  mixed  modes,  have  also 
this  di^rence ;  that  those  of  mixed  modes  stand  for  ideas  perfectly  arbitrary ; 
those  of  substances  are  not  perfectly  so,  but  refer  to  a  pattern,  though  with  some 
latitude ;  and  those  of  simple  ideas  are  perfectly  taken  fi^m  the  existence  of 
thin^,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  aU.  Which,  what  difference  it  makes  in  the 
significations  of  their  names,  we  shaU  see  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  simple  modes  difier  little  fi!om  those  of  simple  ideas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  MIXED  MODES  AND  RELATIONS. 

Sbct.  1.  They  stand  for  abstract  ideas,  as  well  as  other  general  names. — 
The  namas  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  they  stand,  as  has  been  shown,  for 
sorts  of  species  of  things,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  essence.  The 
essences  of  these  species  also,  as  has  been  shown,  are  nothing  but  the 
abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  fiir  the 
names  and  essences  of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  them 
with  other  ideas;  but  if  we  take  a  little  nearer  survey  of  them,  we  shaU  find 
lint  they  have  something  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deserve  our  attention. 
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8bct.  2.  Fir$t,  the  ideas  they  stand  far  are  made  by  theunderetandmg./'^ 
The  first  particularity  I  shall  observe  in  them  is,  that  the  abstract  ideas,  or, 
if  yoa  please,  the  essences  of  the  several  species  of  mixed  modes  are  made 
by  the  understanding,  wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  simple  idoas:  in 
which  sort  the  mind  has  no  power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  receives  such 
as  are  presented  to  it  by  the  real  existence  of  things  operating  upon  it. 

Sbct.  3.  Secondly^  made  arbitrarily^  and  toithaui  patteme. — ^In  the  next 
place,  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  not  only  made  by  the 
mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily,  made  without  patterns,  or  reference  to  any 
real  existence.  Wnerein  they  differ  from  those  of  substances,  which  carry 
with  them  the  supposition  of  some  real  being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  aod 
to  which  they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes, 
the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow  the  existence  of  things  exactlv.  It  unites 
and  retains  certain  collections,  as  so  many  distinct  specific  ideas,  whilst 
others,  that  as  often  occor  in  nature,  and  are  as  plainly  suggested  by  outward 
things,  pass  neglected,  without  particular  names  or  specifications.  Nor  does 
the  mind,  in  these  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea  of  substances,  ex* 
amine  them  by  the  real  existence  of  things:  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  con- 
taining such  peculiar  compositions  in  nature.  To  Imow  whether  his  idea  of 
adultery  or  incest  be  right,  will  a  man  seek  it  any  where  among  things  exist- 
ing ?  Or  is  it  true,  because  any  one  has  been  witness  to  such  an  action  ? 
No :  but  it  suffices  here,  that  men  have  put  toffether  such  a  collection  into 
one  complex  idea,  that  makes  the  archetype  and  specific  idea,  whether  ever 
any  such  action  were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

Sect.  4.  How  this  is  done. — ^To  understand  this  right,  we  most  consider 
wherein  this  making  of  these  complex  ideas  consists ;  and  that  is  not  in  the 
making  any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  those  which  the  mind  had  before. 
Wherein  the  mind  does  these  tlu^e  things :  first,  it  chooses  a  certain  num- 
ber ;  secondly,  it  sives  them  connexion,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea ;  thirdly, 
it  ties  Uiem  together  by  a  name.  If  we  examine  how  the  mind  proceeds  in 
these,  and  what  liberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  shall  easily  observe  how  these 
essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanship  of  the  mind, 
and  consequently,  that  the  species  themselves  are  of  men*s  making. 

Sbct.  5.  Evidently  arbitrary,  in  that  the  idea  is  often  before  the  eX" 
istenee. — Nobody  can  doubt,  but  that  these  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  made 
by  a  voluntary  collection  of  ideas  put  together  in  the  mind,  independent 
from  any  origmal  patterns  in  nature,  who  will  but  reflect  that  this  sort  of 
complex  ideas  may  be  made,  abstracted,  and  have  names  ffiven  them,  and 
so  a  species  be  constituted,  before  any  one  individual  of  that  species  ever 
existea.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  adultery  might  be 
framed  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  have  names  given  them;  and  so  these 
species  of  mixed  modes  be  constituted,  before  either  of  them  was  ever 
committed ;  and  might  be  as  well  discoursed  of  and  reasoned  about,  and 
as  certain  truths  discovered  of  them,  whilst  yet  they  had  no  beinf  but  in 
the  understanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they  have  but  too  frequently  a  real 
existence  1  Whereby  it  is  plain,  how  much  the  sorts  of  mixed  modes  are 
the  creatures  of  the  understanding,  where  they  have  a  being  as  subservient 
to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and  knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exist :  and 
we  cannot  doubt  but  law-makers  have  of^n  made  laws  snout  species  of  ac- 
tions, which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their  own  understandin^gs ;  beines 
that  had  no  other  existence  but  in  their  own  minds.  And  I  think  nobody 
can  deny,  but  that  the  resurrection  was  a  species  of  mixed  modes  in  the  mind 
before  it  really  existed. 

Sect.  6.  Instances;  murder,  incest,  stabbing. — ^To  see  how  arbitrarily 
these  essences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  mind,  we  need  but  take  a 
view  of  almost  any  of  them.  A  little  looking  into  them  will  satisfy  us,  that 
it  is  the  mind  that  combines  several  scattered  independent  ideas  into  one 
complex  one,  and,  by  the  common  name  it  gives  them,  makes  them  the  es- 
sence of  a  certain  species,  without  regulating  itself  by  any  connexion  they 
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hcve  in  nature.  For  what  greater  oonnexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man, 
than  the  idea  of  a  sheep,  with  kiiling ;  that  this  is  made  a  particular  specied 
of  action,  signified  by  the  word  murder,  and  the  other  not  1  Or  what  union 
is  there  in  nature  between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  father,  with  killings, 
than  that  of  a  son,  or  neighbour:  that  those  are  combined  into  one  complex 
idea,  and  thereby  made  the  essence  of  the  distinct  species  parricide,  whilst 
the  other  makes  no  distinct  species  at  all]  But  though  they  have  made  kill- 
ing  a  man's  &ther,  or  mother,  a  distinct  species  fi'om  killing  his  son,  or 
daughter;  yet,  in  some  other  caseis  son  and  oaughter  are  taken  m  too,  as  well 
as  lather  and  mother ;  and  they  are  all  equally  comprehended  in  the  same 
species,  as  in  that  of  incest.  Thus  the  mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites 
into  complex  ideas  such  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilst  others,  that  have  alto- 
fether  as  much  union  in  nature,  are  left  loose,  and  never  combined  into  one 
idea,  because  they  have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
mind  by  its  free  choice  gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which 
in  nature  have  no  more  union  with  one  another,  than  others  that  it  leaves 
out:  why  else  is  the  part  of  the  weapon,  the  beginning  of  the  wound  is  made 
with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  distinct  species  called  stabbing,  and  the 
Ggare  and  matter  of  the  weapon  left  out?  I  do  not  say  this  is  done  without 
reason^  as  we  shall  see  more  by  and  by;  but  this,  I  say,  that  it  is  done  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends ;  and  that  therefore  these  spe- 
cies of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding:  and  there  is 
nothing  more  evident,  than  that,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  framing  these  ideas, 
the  mind  searches  not  its  patterns  in  nature,  nor  refers  the  ideas  it  makes  to 
the  real  existence  of  things;  but  puts  such  together,  as  may  best  serve  its 
own  purposes,  without  tying  itself  to  a  precise  limitation  or  any  thing  that 
really  exists. 

Sect.  7.    But  $tiU  tubservient  to  the  end  of  language. — But  though 
these  complex  ideas,  or  essences  of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  the  mind,  and 
are  made  by  it  with  great  liberty;  yet  they  are  not  made  at  random,  and  jum- 
ped together  without  any  reason  at  all.    Though  these  complex  ideas  be  not 
ilways  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are  always  suited  to  the  end  for  which 
abstract  ideas  are  made ;  ana  thou£fh  they  be  combinations  made  of  ideas  that 
are  loose  enou^,  and  have  as  littfo  union  in  themselves,  as  several  others  to 
which  the  mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines  them  into  one  idea; 
yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience  of  communication,  which  is 
the  chief  end  of  lanffuage.    The  use  of  language  is  by  short  sounds  to  bUS" 
raff  with  ease  and  ctespatch  genend  conceptions ;  wherein  not  only  abund- 
ance of  particularB  may  be  contained,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  independent 
ideas  collected  into  one  complex  one.    In  the  making,  therefore,  of  the  spe- 
cies  of  mixed  modes,  men  have  had  regard  only  to  sudi  combinations  as  they 
had  occasion  to  mention  one  to  another.    Those  they  have  combined  into 
distinct  complex  ideas,  and  ffiven  names  to ;  whilst  others,  that  in  nature 
have  as  near  a  union,  are  len  loose  and  unregarded.    For  to  go  no  farther 
than  human  actions  themselves,  if  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of 
all  the  varieties  might  be  observed  in  them,  the  number  must  be  infinite,  and 
the  memory  confounded  with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  little  pur- 
pose.   It  suffices,  that  men  make  and  name  so  many  complex  ideas  of  these 
mixed  modes,  as  they  find  Xhsj  have  occasion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  or- 
dinary occurrence  of  their  affiiirs.    If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  killing  the  idea 
of  father,  or  mother,  and  so  make  a  distinct  species  from  killing  a  man's  son 
or  neighbour,  it  is  because  of  the  difierent  heinousness  of  the  crime,  and  the 
distinct  punishment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a  man's  father  and  mother,  dif- 
ferent fivim  what  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  murder  of  a  son  or  neighbour ; 
and  therefore  they  find  it  necessary  to  mention  it  by  a  distinct  name,  which 
is  the  end  of  making  that  distinct  combination.    But  though  the  ideas  of 
mother  and  daughter  are  so  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of 
killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make  a  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a 
name,  and  so  a  distinct  speciest  and  the  other  not ;  yet  in  respect  of  carnal 
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knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  m  onder  iooeflt:  and  that  atiU  for  the  aainc 
conyenience  of  ezpreaaiiiff  under  one  name,  and  reckoning  of  one  apecfan, 
such  unclean  miztores  as  nave  a  peculiar  turpitude  bejond  othera^  and  this 
to  avoid  circumlocutions  and  tedious  descriptions. 

Sbct.  8.  Whereof  the  intranelatahle  words  of  dhere  languages  are  « 
fMTOof — ^A  moderate  skill  in  different  languages  will  easily  satisfy  one  of  the 
truth  of  this,  it  being  so  obvious  to  observe  great  store  of  words  in  one  Ian. 
guage,  which  have  not  any  that  answer  them  in  another.  Which  plainly 
shows,  that  those  of  one  country,  by  their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  have 
found  occasion  to  make  several  complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to  them* 
which  others  never  collected  into  specific  ideas.  This  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, if  these  species  were  the  steady  workmanship  of  nature,  and  not  col- 
lections made  and  abstracted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  communication.  The  terms  of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty 
sounds,  will  hardly  find  words  that  answer  them  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian,  no 
scanty  languages ;  much  less,  I  think,  could  any  one  translate  them  into  the 
Caribbee  or  Westoe  touffaes :  and  the  Versora  of  the  Romans,  or  Coiban  of 
the  Jews,  have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  answer  them :  the  reason 
whereof  is  plain,  firom  what  has  been  said.  Nay,  if  we  look  a  little  more 
nearly  into  this  matter,  and  exactly  compare  different  languages,  we  afaaU 
Hnd,  that  though  they  have  words  which  m  translations  and  dictionaries  are 
supposed  to  answer  one  another,  yet  there  is  scarce  one  of  ten  among  the 
names  of  complex  ideas,  especially  of  mixed  modes,  that  stands  for  the  same 
precise  idea,  which  the  word  does  that  in  dictionaries  it  is  rendered  fay. 
There  are  no  ideas  more  common,  and  less  compounded,  than  the  measures 
of  time,  extension,  and  weight,  and  the  Latin  names,  horoy  pee^  libra,  are 
without  difficulty  rendered  by  the  English  names,  hour,  foot,  and  pound :  bat 
yel  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to 
these  Latin  names  were  very  far  different  from  those  which  an  Engiishman 
expresses  by  those  English  ones.  And  if  either  of  these  should  make  use  of 
the  measures  that  those  of  the  other  language  designed  by  their  names,  he 
would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  These  are  too  sensible  proofe  to  be 
doubted ;  and  we  shall  find  this  much  more  so,  in  the  names  of  more  abstract 
and  compounded  ideas,  such  as  are  the  greatest  part  of  those  which  make  up 
moral  discourses ;  whose  names,  when  men  come  curiouslv  to  compare  with 
those  they  are  translated  into,  in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of 
them  exactly  to  correspond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  significations. 

Sect.  9.  This  shows  species  to  be  made  for  communication. — ^The  reason 
why  I  take  so  particular  notice  of  this  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mistaken  about 
genera  and  species,  and  their  essences,  as  if  they  were  things  regularly  and 
constantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a  real  existence  in  things ;  when  they 
appear,  upon  a  more  wary  survey,  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  artifice  of  the 
understanding,  for  the  easier  signifying  such  coOections  of  ideas  as  it  should 
often  have  occasion  to  communicate  by  one  general  term ;  under  which  diven 
particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abstract  idea,  might  be  com- 
prehended. And  if  the  doubtful  signification  of  the  word  species  may  make 
it  sound  harsh  to  some,  that  I  say  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by 
the  understanding ;  yet,  I  think,  it  can  by  nobodv  be  denied,  that  it  is  the 
mind  makes  those  abstract  complex  ideas  to  which  specific  names  are  given. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind  makes  the  patterns  for  sorting  and 
naming  of  things,  I  leave  it  to  be  considered  who  makes  the  boundaries  of  the 
sort  or  species ;  since  with  me  species  and  sort  have  no  other  difference  than 
that  of  a  Latin  and  En^^ish  idiom. 

Sect.  10.  In  mixed  modes  it  is  the  name  that  ties  the  combination  fo> 
gether,  and  makes  it  a  species. — ^The  near  relation  that  there  is  between  spe- 
cies, essences,  and  Uieir  general  names,  at  least  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther 
appear,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  name  that  seems  to  preserve  those 
essences,  and  give  them  their  lasting  duration.  For  the  connexion  between 
the  loose  parts  of  those  complex  ideas  being  made  hj  the  mind,  this  union 
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vhich  haa  no  peitieular  foiindation  in  nature,  would  cease  ag^ain,  were  there 
not  aomethuur  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from 
scattering.  Though,  therefore,  it  be  the  mind  that  makes  the  collection,  it 
is  the  name  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  knot  that  ties  them  fast  together.  What 
a  vast  variety  of  different  ideas  does  the  word  triumpkus  hold  together,  and 
deliver  to  us  as  one  species !  Had  this  name  been  never  made,  or  quite  lost, 
we  might,  no  doubr,  have  had  descrijptions  of  what  passed  in  that  solemnly : 
but  yet,  I  think,  that  which  holds  those  different  parts  together,  in  the  umty 
of  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it ;  without  which  Uie 
several  parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make  one  thinff,  than  any 
otlier  show,  which,  having  never  been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united 
into  one  complex  idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  much,  therefore,  in 
mixed  modes,  the  unity  necessary  to  any  essence  depends  on  the  mind,  and 
how  mnch  the  continuation  and  fixing  of  that  unitv  depends  on  the  name  in 
common  use  annexed  to  it,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  look  upon 
essences  and  species  as  real  established  things  in  nature. 

Sbct.  11.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men  speaking  of  mixed  modes, 
seldom  imagine  or  take  anj  other  for  species  of  them,  but  such  as  are  set  out 
by  name :  Mcause  they  being  of  man's  making  only,  in  order  to  naming,  no 
such  species  are  taken  notice  of,  or  supposed  to  be,  unless  a  name  be  joined 
to  it,  as  the  sign  of  a  man's  having  combined  into  one  idea  several  loose  ones : 
and  by  that  name  giving  a  lasting  union  to  the  parts,  which  could  otherwise 
cease  to  have  any,  as  soon  as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abstract  idea,  and  ceased 
actually  to  think  on  it.  But  when  a  name  is  once  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the 
parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a  settled  and  permanent  union  ;  then  is  the 
essence  as  it  were  established,  and  the  species  looked  on  as  complete.  For 
to  what  purpose  should  the  memory  chaige  itse4f  with  such  compositions,  un» 
less  it  were  by  abstraction  to  make  them  general  ?  And  to  what  purpose 
make  them  general,  unless  it  were  that  they  might  have  general  names,  for 
the  convenience  of  discourse  and  communication  ?  Thus  we  see,  that  kill 
ing  a  man  with  a  sword  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  distinct  species  of 
action:  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it  passes  for  a  dis- 
tinct species,  where  it  has  a  distinct  name ;  as  in  En^nd,  in  whose  language 
it  is  called  stabbing :  but  in  another  country,  where  it  has  not  happened  to 
be  specified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it  passes  not  for  a  distinct  species.  But 
m  the  species  of  corporeal  substances,  tiioush  it  be  the  mind  that  makes  the 
nominal  essence ;  yet  since  those  ideas  whidi  are  combined  in  it  are  supposed 
to  have  a  union  in  nature,  whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore  those 
are  looked  on  as  distinct  names,  without  any  operation  of  Uie  mind,  either 
abstracting  or  giving  a  name  to  that  complex  idea. 

Sbot.  12.  For  the  originaU  of  mixed  modes,  we  look  no  farther  than  the 
mind,  which  also  ehowe  them  to  be  the  workmanship  of  the  understand* 
tfi^.— Conformable  also  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  essences  of 
tne  species  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  understanding 
rather  than  the  works  of  nature :  conformable,  I  say,  to  this,  we  find  that 
their  names  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no  fiurther.  When  we  speak 
of  justice,  or  gratitude,  we  frame  to  ourselves  no  imagination  of  any  tning 
existing,  which  we  would  conceive ;  but  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  ab« 
Btract  ideas  of  those  virtues,  and  look  not  farther:  as  they  do,  when  we  speak 
of  a  horse,  or  iron,  whose  specific  ideas  we  consider  not  as  barely  in  the 
mind,  but  as  in  things  themselves,  which  afford  the  original  patterns  of  those 
ideas.  But  in  mix^  modes,  at  least  the  most  considerable  parts  of  them, 
which  are  moral  beings,  we  consider  the  original  patterns  as  being  in  the 
mind ;  and  to  those  we  refer  for  the  distinguishing  of  particular  beings  undet 
names.  And  hence  I  think  it  is,  that  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed 
modes  are  by  a  more  particular  name  called  notions,  as,  by  a  peculiar  right, 
appertaining  to  the  understanding. 

Sect.  13.    Their  being  made  by  the  understanding  without  patterns, 
shows  the  reason  why  they  are  so  compounded. — Hence  likewise  we  may 
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learn,  why  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modee  are  commoiily  more  cora^ 
pounded  and  de(K)mpoanded  than  those  of  natuFal  substances.  Because  they 
being  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding  pursuing  only  its  own  ends,  and 
the  conveniency  of  expressing  in  short  those  ideas  it  would  make  known  to 
another,  it  does  with  great  liberty  unite  often  in  one  abstract  idea  things  that 
in  their  nature  have  no  coherence;  and  so,  under  one  term,  bundle  together 
a  great  variety  of  compounded  and  decorSpounded  ideas.  Thus  the  name  of 
procession,  what  a  great  mixture  of  independent  ideas  of  persons,  habits,  ta- 
pers, orders,  motions,  sounds,  does  it  contain  in  that  complex  one,  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together,  to  express  by  that  one  name ! 
Whereas  the  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  usually  made  up  of 
only  a  small  number  of  simple  ones;  and  in  the  species  of  animals,  these  twot 
viz.  shape  and  voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  essence. 

Sbot.  14.  NamiB  qf  mixed  modes  stand  always  for  their  real  essences.-^ 
Another  thing  we  may  observe  from  what  has  been  said  is,  that  the  names  o€ 
mixed  modes  si^ify  (when  they  have  any  determined  signification)  the  real 
essences  of  their  species.  For  these  abstract  ideas  being  the  workmanship 
of  the  mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  there  is  no  sup^- 
position  of  any  thing  more  signified  by  that  name,  but  barely  that  complex 
idea  the  mind  itself  has  fonu^,  which  is  all  it  would  have  expressed  by  it: 
and  is  that  on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  species  depend,  and  from  which 
alone  they  all  flow :  and  so  in  these  the  real  and  nominal  essence  is  the  same ; 
which  of  what  concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general  truth, 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Sect.  15.  Why  their  names  are  tttuaUy  got  before  their  ideas. — ^This 
also  may  show  us  the  reason  why,  for  the  most  part,  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  are  got  before  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  perfectly  known.  Because 
there  being  no  species  of  these  ordinarily  taken  notice  of,  but  what  have 
names ;  and  those  species,  or  rather  their  essences,  being  abstract  complex 
ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind  { it  is  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  know 
the  names,  before  one  endeavour  to  frame  these  complex  ideas :  unless  a  man 
will  fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abstract  complex  ideas,  which  others 
having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  lay  by,  and  fi>rget 
again.  I  confess,  that  in  the  beginning  of  langua^res  it  was  necessaiy  to 
have  the  idea,  before  one  gave  it  Uie  name :  and  so  it  is  still,  where  making 
a  new  complex  idea,  one  also,  by  giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word. 
But  this  concerns  not  languages  made,  which  have  generally  pretty  well  pro- 
vided for  ideas,  which  men  have  frequent  occasion  to  have  and  communicate : 
and  in  such,  I  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children  learn 
the  names  of  mixed  modes,  before  they  have  their  ideas  1  What  one  of  a 
thousand  ever  frames  the  abstract  ideas  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has 
heard  the  names  of  them  ]  In  simple  ideas  and  substances  I  grant  it  is  other- 
wise ;  which  being  such  ideas  as  have  a  real  existence  and  union  in  nature, 
the  ideas  and  names  are  got  one  before  the  other,  as  it  happens. 

Sect.  16.  Reason  ofmyhein^  so  large  on  this  subject. — What  has  been 
said  here  of  mixed  modes  is,  with  very  little  difierence,  applicable  also  to  re- 
lations; which,  since  every  man  himself  may  observe,  I  may  spare  myself 
the  pains  to  enlarge  on :  especially,  since  what  I  have  here  said  concerning 
words  in  this  third  book,  will  possibly  be  thought  by  some  to  be  much  more 
iiian  what  so  slight  a  subject  required.  I  allow  it  might  be  brought  into  a 
aarrower  compass ;  but  I  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that 
ippears  to  me  new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way  (I  am  sure  it  is  one  I  thought 
AOt  of  when  I  be^n  to  write),  that  by  searching  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turn* 
mg  it  on  every  side,  some  part  or  other  might  meet  with  every  one's  thoughts, 
and  give  occasion  to  the  most  averse  or  negligent  to  reflect  on  a  genera, 
miscarria^,  which,  though  of  great  consequence,  is  little  taken  notice  of. 
When  it  is  considered  what  a  pudder  is  made  about  rasences,  and  how  mucn 
all  sorts  of  knowledge,  discounse,  and  conversation  are  pestered  and  disor- 
dered by  the  careleffl  and  conflised  use  and  application  of  words,  it  will  per- 
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haps  be  thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay  it  open.  And  I  shall  be  par- 
doned  if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an  argument  which,  I  think,  therefore  needs  to 
oe  incoicated ;  because  the  faults  men  are  usually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are 
not  only  the  greatest  hinderances  of  true  knowledge,  but  are  so  well  thought 
of  as  to  pass  for  it.  Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance  of  reason 
and  truth,  or  possibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinioLs  thev 
are  swelled  with,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond  &shionable  sounds,  and  observe 
what  ideas  are,  or  are  not  comprehended  under  those  words  with  which  they 
are  so  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay  about 
them.  I  shall  imagine  I  have  done  some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and  learor 
ing,  i^  by  any  enlargement  on  this  subject,  I  can  make  men  reflect  on  their 
own  use  of  huiguaf^e;  and  give  them  reason  to  suspect,  that  since  it  is  fre- 
quent for  others,  it  may  ako  be  possible  for  them  to  have  sometimes  very 
cood  and  approved  words  in  their  mouths  and  writings,  with  very  uncertain, 
uttle,  or  no  signification.  And  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them  to 
be  wary  herein  themselves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  examined 
by  others.  With  this  design,  therefore,  I  shall  go  on  with  what  I  have  far- 
ther to  say  concerning  this  matter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

Sect.  1.  TTte  camnum  names  of  substances  stand  for  sorts, — The  com- 
roon  names  of  substances,  as  well  as  other  general  terms,  stand  for  sorts ; 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  being  made  signs  of  such  complex  ideas, 
wherein  several  particular  substances  do,  or  mi^t  agree,  by  vutue  of  whicli 
they  are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  common  conception,  and  sig- 
nified by  one  name.  I  say,  do  or  might  a^e :  for  though  there  be  but  one 
sun  existing  in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  its  being  abstracted,  so  that  more 
substances  (if  there  were  several)  might  each  agree  in  it ;  it  is  as  much  a 
sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars.  They  want  not  their 
reasons  who  think  there  are,  and  that  ea^h  fixed  star  would  answer  the  idea 
the  name  sun  stands  for,  to  one  who  was  placed  in  a  due  distance  ;  which, 
by  the  way,  may  show  us  how  much  the  sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  genera  and 
species  of'^  things  (for  those  Latin  terms  signi^  to  me  no  more  tluin  the  En- 
glish word  sort)  depend  on  such  collections  of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and 
not  on  the  real  nature  of  things  ;  since  it  is  not  impossible  bnt  that,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  that  might  be  a  sun  to  one,  which  is  a  star  to  another. 

Sect.  2.  TOe  essence  of  each  sort  is  the  abstract  idea. — The  measure  and 
boundary  of  each  sort,  or  species,  whereby  it  is  constituted  that  particular 
sort,  and  distinguished  from  others,  is  that  we  call  its  essence,  which  is  no- 
thing but  that  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed ;  so  that  eveir 
thing  contained  jn  that  idea  is  essential  to  that  sort.  This,  though  it  be  all 
the  essence  of  natural  substances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we  distinguish 
them  into  sorts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  name,  the  nominal  essence,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  real  constitution  of  substances,  upon  which  depends  this 
nominal  essence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that  sort ;  which,  therefore,  as  haf 
b3en  said,  may  be  called  the  real  essence :  v.  g.  the  nominal  essence  of  goliil 
is  that  complex  idea  the  word  gold  stands  for,  let  it  be,  for  instance,  a  body 
yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  mSleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  es- 
sence is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  that  body,  on  which  those 
oualities  and  all  the  other  properties  of  gold  depend.  How  fiur  these  two  are 
different,  though  they  are  both  called  essence,  is  obvious  at  first  sight  to  • 
discover. 

Sect.  3.  TTie  nominal  and  real  essence  different. — For  though  perhaps 
voluntary  motion,  with  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a  body  of  a  certain  shape, 
2M 
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be  the  complex  idea  to  whieh  I,  and  othera,  annex  the  name  nan,  aad  ao  bo 
the  nominal  eaaenoeof  the  apecies  bo  called;  yet  nobody  will  ai^  that  that  eoai- 
plex  idea  is  the  real  eeeence  and  nouroe  of  all  thoae  opefattana,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  any  indiyidaal  of  that  aort.  The  fiiundation  of  all  thoae  ^ualitiea, 
which  are  the  inflredients  of  onr  complex  idea,  Is  aomething  qmte  diflerent: 
and  had  we  such  a  knowledge  of  that  eonatitiitiaii  of  man,  from  which  hia 
iacultiea  of  movinff,  aensation,  and  masoning,  and  •ther  powera  flew,  and  on 
irhi(;h  hia  bo  re^fular  ahape  depends,  aa  it  is  poaiible  angela  liaTe»  and  it  ie 
certain  Mb  Malrer  has ;  we  ahoold  liave  a  quite- other  idea  of  hia  osaonoe  Umoi 
what  now  is  contained  in  our  definition  of  that  speciea,  be  k  what  it^U :  and 
our  idea  of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  fiur  difiiBient  fifom-whatit  ia  now. 
sa  is  hts  who  knows  all  the  springs  and  wheelaaad  oilier  eantiiTancea  witlun 
of  the  fiunoQS  clock  at  Strasbuig,  (t&m  that  which  aafazingeoantiymaii  faaa 
for  it,  who  barely  aeea  the  motion  of  the  handr  and  oeara  the  cliaok  *«bike, 
and  observes  only  soane  of  the  outward  appeaaaaces. 

S«OT/4.  NtfthiM  eumUM  to  miipidimdt^^TinX  nwmmu jia^t  Tdiaaiy 
use  of  the  word,  rdates  to  sorts;  and  that  it  is  coaaidesad  in  {Mutieiilar  ha- 
inea  no  &rther  than  as  they  are  ranked  into  aarts ;  appears  Aod  hence :  that 
take  but  away  the  abstract  ideas,  by  which  we  sort  individuals,  and  rank  them 
under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any  thing  essentia]  to  any  of 
them  instantly  vanishes;  we  have  no  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other, 
which  plainly  shows  their  rali^on.  k  is  ■  naeeesary  for  me  to  be  as  I  am ; 
God  and  nature  has  made  me  so:  but  there  is  notning  I  have  so  essentia] 
to  me.  An  accident,  or  'disease,  wttj  very  much  aller  mj  colour,  or  ahape ; 
a  fever,  or  &11,  may  take  away  my  reason  or  memory,  or  both,  and  an  apo- 
^exy  leave  neither  sense  nor  unoeietaadiag»  no,  nor  life.  Other  creatnres 
of  my  shape  may  be  made  >  with  more  and-  batter,  or  fewer  and  worse  facul- 
ties than  I  have ;  and  ethers  may  Jiaye  leaaon  and  sense  in. a  shape  and  body 
very  different  from  mine.  None  of  these  are  ^sseDtial  to  the  one,  or  the 
other,  or  to  any  individual  whatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it. to  aome  sort  or 
species  of  things;  and  then  presently,  aecoiding  to  the  abstnust  idea -of  that 
sort,  something  is  found  essential.  Let  any  one  examine  Jiis  own  tfaougfata, 
and  he  will  And  that  as  soon  as  he  suppesea  orrapeaks  of  esaential,  the  con- 
eideration  of  some  speaies,  or  the  complex  idea,  signified  by  some  general 
name,  comes  into  his  mind;and  it  ia  in  reference  to  that,  that  this  or  thai 
•qaaMty  is  said  to  be  essential.  So  that  if  it  be.aaked,  whether  it  be  essential 
to  me  -or  any  other  particular  eorporeal  being  to  have  reason  ?  I  say  no  ;  no 
more  than  it  is  essential  to  thia  white  Uung  I  write  on  to  have  words  in  it. 
ttat  if  that  particular  being  be  to  be  counted  of  the.sert  man,  and  to  have  the 
name  man  given  it,  then  reason  is  essential  to  it,  supposing  reason  to  be  a 
part  of  the  oompilex  idea  Ihe  name  man  atands  &r ;  aa  -it  is  essential  to  this 
thing  I  write  on  to  contain  'wxMds,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatise,  and 
Tank  it  mider  that  apeeies.  So  that  essential,  and  not  essential^  relate  only 
to  our  abstract  ideaa^  and  the  aames  annexed  to  them :  which  amounts  to  no 
more  but  this,  that  whatever  'partieular  thing  has  .not  in  it  those  qualities, 
which  are  contained  in  the  abstract -idea,  whlcn  any  general  term  stands  for, 
cannot  be  ranked  under  that  species,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  since  that 
abstract  idea  is  the  very  essence  4>f  that  species. 

SsoT.  5.  Thus  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  some  people,  be  bare  extension  or 
space,  then  solidity  is  not  essential  to  body :  if  otnen  make  the  idea,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  body,  to  be  solidity  and  vxtensioo,  then  solidity  ia  essen- 
tial to  body.  That,  therefore,  and  that  alone,  is  considered  as  easential, 
which  makes  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  sort  stands  for,  with- 
out which  no  particular  thing  can  be,  reckoned  of  that  sort,  nor  be  entitled  to 
that  name.  Should  there  be  found  a  parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the  other 
'qualities  that  are  in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loadstone  ;.and  would 
neither  be  drawn  by  it,  nor  receive  direction  from  it ;  would  any  one  question 
whether  it  wanted  any  thing  easential  ?  It  would  be  abaurd  to  ask,  whether 
.->!  thing  really  existing  wanted  any  thing- essential  to  it.     Or  oould  it  be  do 
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ioaadedf  whether  thia  made  an  eMential  or  specific  oij^ereQce  or  no ;  aince 
we  have  no  other  meaaure  eaaential  or  specific,  but.  our  abatract  ideas  ?  And 
CO  talk  of  apecific  differencea  in  nature,  without  referenoe  to  genc^  ideas 
and  names,  is  to  talk  uointelliffibly.  For  I  would  ask  any  one,  what  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  essential  diaerenoe  in  nature,  between  any  two  particular 
beings,  idthoat  any  regard  had  to  some  abstract  idea,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  the  eaaence  and  standard  of  a  species  ?  All  such  patterns  and  standards 
bein^  quite  ^id  asidOf  particular  beings,  considered  barelr  in  themselves,  will 
be  found  to  have  a11  their  cjuaiities  equally  eaaential ;  and  eveiy  thing,  in  each 
individual,  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  nothing  at  idL  For 
tliough  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask,  whether  obeving  the  magnet  be  eaaen- 
tial to  iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  impn^r  and  insignificant  to  ask,  whe- 
ther it  be  essential  to  the  particular  parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  with- 
.OQt  conaidering  it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  apeciest 
And  if;  as  has  been  said,  our  abatraet  ideas,  which  have  names  anneawd  lo 
them,  are  the  boundaries  of  species,  nothing  can  be  essential  hot  what  is  con- 
Mvned  in  those  ideas. 
Sect.  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  eaaence,  distinct  tn  anb- 

.  stances  from  those  abstract  ideas  of  them,  which  I  call  their  nominal  essence. 
By  this  real  essence  I  mean  that  real  conatitution  of  any  thing,  which  ia  the 

.foundation  of  all  those  properties  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  constantly 

.found  to  co-exist  with  the  nominal  essence;  and  that  particular  constitution 
which  every  thing  haa  within  itself,  without  aoy  relation  to  any  thing  with- 
out it.  But  essence,  even  in  tjuis  sense,  ralatea  to  a  sort,  and  supposes  a  ape- 
eies :  for  being  that  real  conatitution,  on  which  the  properties  depend,  it  ne- 
ceasarily  sepposes  a  sort  ef  thin^,  properties  belonging  only  to  species,  and 
not  to.  individuals ;  v.  g.  supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a  body 
of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleabili^  and  tosibility,  the  real 
eaaence  is  that  constitution  of  the  parts  of  matter,  on  which  theae  qoalitiea 
and  their  union  depend ;  and  is  alao  the  foundation  of  its  solubility  in  aqua 
vegia  and  other  propertiea  accompanying  that  comples  idea.  Here  are  easen- 
ces  and  propertiea,  but  all  upon  supposition  of  a  aort,  or  general  abstract 
idea,  which  la  conaidered  as  iounutahle :  but  there  is  no  individual  parcel  of 
matter,  to  which  any  of  these  qualities  are  so  annexed,  as  to  be  essential  to 

.  it,  or  inaeparable  from  it.  That  which  is  essential  belongs  to  it  as  a  con- 
4itaon,  whereby  it  ia  of  this  or  that  sort:  but  take  away  the  conaideration  of 
its  being  ranked  under  the  name  of  some  abstract  idea;  and  then  there  is  no* 
thing  necessary  to  it,  nothing  insepwable  firom  it  Indeed,  as  to  the  real  es- 
eeoces  of  subsunoes,  we  onl^  suppose  their  being,  without  precisely  knowing 
what  they.aie:  but  that  wmch  annexes  them  still  to  the  species,  is  the  no- 
minal easence,  of  which  they  are  the  supposed  foundation  and  cause. 

Sbot.  7.  Tk0  nominal  et«e»oe.  baundi.  tke  spectes.— The  nest  thii^  to  he 
considered  is,,  by  which  of  those  essoneen  it  isthat  aubatances  are  determined 
into  sorts,  or  species  ;.and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the  nominal  essence.  For 
it  is  that  alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  sort,  signifies.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  any  thing  should  det^nnine  the  sorts  of  Ihin^ 
which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but  that  idea  which  that  name  is  de- 
signed as  a  mark  for ;  which  m  that,  as  has  been  shown,  which  we  call  no- 
minal easence.    Why  do  we  sayi  this  is  a  home,  and  that.a  mu}e ;  thia  ia  an 

,  animal,  that  an  hei^?  How  comes  any  particular  thinf  to  be  of  this  or  th^ 
4ort,  but  because  it  has  that  nominal  easence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to 
Ihat  abstract  idea  that  name  ia  annexed  tol  And  I  deaire  any  one  bpt  to  re- 
fleet  on  his  own  thoughts,  when  he  bean  or  apeaks  any  of  those,  or  other 
names  of  substances,  to  know  what  sort  of  essences  thev  stand  for. 
SnoT.  8.  And  that  the  apedes  of  things  to  us  are  nothing  but  the  ranking 

ibem  under  distinct  names,  according  to  the  complex  ideaa  m  us,  and  not  ac* 
eordins^  to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences  in  them,  is  plain  firom  hence,  that 
we  find  many  ef  the  individuals  that  are  ranked  into  one  aort,  called  by  090 
coHUBon  name,  and  so  leoaived  as  being  of  one  species,  have  yet  qualiti^ 
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depending  on  their  real  constitutions,  as  far  different  one  from  another,  as 
from  others,  from  which  they  are  accounted  to  differ  specifically.  This,  as 
it  is  easy  to  be  obsefved  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies ;  so  che- 
mists especially  iire  often,  by  sad  experience,  convinced  of  it,  when  they, 
sonietimes  in  vain,  seek  for  the  same  qualities  in  one  parcel  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, or  vitriol,  which  they  have  found  in  others.  For  though  tbusy  are  bo- 
dies of  the  same  species,  having  the  same  nominal  essence,  under  the  same 
name ;  yet^  do  they  often,  upon  severe  ways  of  examination,  betray  quali- 
ties so  different  one  from  another,  as  to  frustrate  the  expectation  and  labour 
of  very  wary  chemists.  But  if  things  were  distingruished  into  species,  ac- 
cording to  their  real  essences,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  find  difierent  pro- 
perties in  any  two  individual  substances  of  the  same  species,  as  it  is  to  find 
different  properties  in  two  circles,  or  two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  pro- 
perly the  essence  to  us,  which  determines  every  particular  to  this  or  that 
elasns ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name :  and  what 
can  that  be  else,  but  that  abstract  idea,  to  which  that  name  is  annexed?  and 
so  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  so  much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as 
to  their  general  denominations. 

Sbct.  9.  Not  the  real  etsenee,  wkich  we  know  not. — ^Nor  indeed  can  we 
rank  and  sort  things,  and  consequently  (which  is  the  end  of  sorting)  dmo- 
minate  them  by  their  real  essences,  because  we  know  them  not.  Our  facul- 
ties carry  us  no  farther  toward  the  knowled^  and  distinction  of  substances, 
than  a  collection  of  those  sensible  ideas  which  we  observe  in  them ;  which, 
however  made  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exactness  we  are  capable  of, 
yet  it  is  more  remote  from  the  true  internal  constitution  fit>m  which  those 
qualities  flow,  than,  as  I  said,  a  counttyman's  idea  is  from  the  inward  con- 
trivance of  that  &mous  clock  at  Strasbuigh,  whereof  he  only  sees  the  out- 
ward  figure  and  motions.  There  is  not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal, 
that  does  not  confound  the  most  enlarged  understanding.  Though  the  fiuni- 
liar  use  of  things  about  us  take  off  our  wonder,  yet  it  cures  not  our  igno- 
rance. When  we  come  to  examine  the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we 
daily  handle,  we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and  can  give  no  rea^ 
son  of  the  difibrent  qualities  we  find  in  them.  It  is  evident  the  internal  con- 
stitution, whereon  their  properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  grossest  and  most  obvious  we  can  imagine  among  them,  what 
is  that  texture  of  parts,  that  real  essence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fb- 
sible ;  wood  and  stones  not?  What  makes  lead  and  iron  malleaUe ;  anti- 
mony and  stones  not?  And  yet  how  infinitely  these  come  short  of  the 
fine  contrivances,  and  unconceivable  real  essences  of  plants  or  animals,  every 
one  knows.  The  workmanship  of  the  all-wise  and  powerfy  God,  in  the  great 
fabric  of  the  universe,  and  ever^  part  thereof,  &rther  exceeds  the  capacity 
and  comprehension  of  the  most  inquisitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the  best 
contrivance  of  the  most  ingenious  man  doth  the  conceptions  of  the  most  ig- 
norant of  rational  creatures.  Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things 
into  sorts,  and  dispose  them  into  certain  classes,  under  names,  by  their 
real  essences,  that  are  so  ftur  fix>ra  our  discovery  or  comprehension.  A  blind 
man  may  as  soon  sort  things  by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has  lost  his  smell 
as  well  distinguish  a  lily  and  a  rose  by  their  odours,  as  by  those  internal  con- 
stitutions which  he  knows  not.  He  that  thinks  he  can  distinguish  sheep  and 
goats  by  their  real  essences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  pleased  to  tiy 
is  skill  in  those  species,  called  cassiowary  and  querechinchio ;  and  by  their 
internal  real  essences  determine  the  boundaries  of  those  species,  without 
knowing  the  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities,  that  each  of  those  names 
stand  for,  in  the  countries  where  those  animals  are  to  be  found. 

Scot.  10.  Not  euhstantial  fonM,  wkich  we  know  less. — ^Those,  therefore, 
who  have  been  taught,  that  the  several  species  of  substances  had  their  dis- 
tinct, internal,  subetontial  forms ;  and  that  it  was  those  forms  which  made  the 
distinction  of  substances  into  their  true  species  and  genera ;  were  led  yet  fiu^ 
ther  out  of  the  way,  by  having  their  minds  set  upon  fruitless  inquiries  after 
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satMftantia]  forniB,  wholly  muntelll^ble,  and  whereof  we  Jave  scarce  so  much 
as  any  obscure  or  confiised  conception  in  general. 

Sect.  11.  That  the  nomtTial  e$8ence  is  that  whereby  we  distinguish  spe^ 
cies,  farther  evident  from  spirits, — That  our  ranking  an4  distinguishing  na« 
tural  substances  into  species,  consists  in  the  nominal  essences  the  mind  makes* 
and  not  in  the  real  essences  to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  is  farther 
evident  fiom  our  ideas  of  spirits.  For  the  mind  getting,  only  by  reflectin|f 
on  its  own  operations,  those  simple  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  spirits,  it 
hath,  or  can  have  no  oilier  notion  of  spirit,  but  by  attributing  all  those  opera- 
tions, it  finds  in  itself,  to  a  sort  of  beings,  without  consideration  of  matter. 
And  even  the  most  advanced  notion  we  have  of  God  is  but  attributing  the 
same  simple  ideas,  which  we  have  got  from  reflection  on  what  we  find  in  our- 
selves, and  which  we  conceive  to  have  more  perfection  in  them,  than  would 
be  in  their  absence ;  attributing,  I  say,  those  simple  ideas  to  him  in  an  un- 
limited degree.  Thus  having  got,  from  reflecting  on  ourselves,  the  idea  of . 
existence,  knowledge,  power,  and  pleasure,  each  of  which  we  find  it  better 
to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  each  the  better ;  joining  all 
these  together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of 
an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wise  and  happy  Being.  And 
though  we  are  told,  that  there  are  diflerent  species  of  angels ;  yet  we  know 
not  now  to  frame  distinct  specific  ideas  of  them :  not  out  of  any  conceit  that 
the  existence  of  more  species  than  one  of  spirits  is  impossible,  but  because, 
having  no  more  simple  ideas  (nor  being  able  to  firame  more)  applicable  to 
such  oeings,  but  only  those  few  taken  from  ourselves,  and  firom  the  actions 
of  our  own  minds  in  thinking,  and  bein^  delighted,  and  moving  several  parts 
of  our  bodies,  we  can  no  otherwise  distmguisn  in  our  conceptions  the  several 
species  of  spirits  one  firom  another,  but  by  attributing  those  operations  and 
powers,  we  find  in  ourselves,  to  them  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree ;  and  so 
have  no  very  distinct  specific  ideas  of  spirits,  except  only  of  God,  to  whom 
we  attribute  both  duration,  and  all  those  other  ideas  with  infinity;  to  the  other 
spirits,  with  limitation.  Nor  as  I  humbly  conceive  do  we,  between  God  and 
them  in  our  ideas,  put  any  difference  by  any  number  of  simple  ideas,  which 
we  have  of  one  and  not  of  tiie  other;  but  only  that  of  infinity.  AH  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  existence,  knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being 
ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  attribute  all  of  them  to 
all  sorts  of  spirits,  with  the  difference  only  of  degrees  to  the  utmost  we  can 
imagine,  even  infinity,  when  we  wovQd  frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  idea  of 
the  first  being ;  who  yet,  it  is  certain,  is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real 
excellency  ofhis  nature,  fbom  the  highest  and  most  perfi^st  of  all  created  beings, 
than  the  greatest  man,  nay  purest  seraph,  is  firom  the  most  contemptible  part 
of  matter ;  and  consequently  must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  under- 
standings can  conceive  of  hun. 

Sect.  12.  Whereof  there  are  probably  numberless  species. — It  is  not  im- 
possible to  conceive,  nor  repugnant  to  reason,  that  there  may  be  many  spe- 
cies of  spirits,  as  much  separated  and  ditersified  one  from  another  by  distinct 
properties  whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  as  the  species  of  sensible  things  are 
distinguished  one  from  another  by  qualities  wMch  we  know  and  observe  in 
them.  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  of  sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence; 
that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no  chasms  or  gaps.  All  quite 
down  from  us  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  things, 
that  in  esuch  remove  difier  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes 
that  have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region ;  and  there  are  some 
birds  that  are  mhabitants  of  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their 
flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scruptdous  are  allowed  them  on  fish-days. 
There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in 
the  middle  between  both  :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
og^ther ;  seals  live  at  land  and  see^  and  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and 
entraite  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids 
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•r  aea-men.  There  are  some  brutes,  that  eeem  to  have  am  ranch  knowledge 
and  reason  as  some  that  are  called  men ;  and  thf»  animal  and  vegetable  kin^R- 
doms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  yon  wfll  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the 
highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  be- 
tween them  ;  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  ami  the  most  inorganical 
parts  of  matter,  we  shall  &id  every  where',  Uiat  the  severe]  species  are  linked 
together,  and  difier  but  in  almost  msensible  degrees.  And  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  it 
is  suitf^le  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  design 
and  infinite  eoodness  of  the  Architect,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should 
also,  by  gentle  de^^s,  a^end  upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection, 
as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from  us  downward  :  which,  if  it  be  proba- 
ble, we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded,  that  there  are  hi  more  species  of 
oreatures  above  us  than  there  are  beneaUi :  we  being,  in  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion, much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the 
lowest  state  of  being,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  nothing.  And 
yet  of  all  those  distinct  species,  for  the  reasons  above  said,  we  have  no  clear 
distinct  ideas. 

Sbct.  18.  The  nominal  essence  thtU  of  the  tpeciee,  protedfrom  water 
and  ice. — But  to  return  to  the  species  of  corporeal  substances.  If  I  should 
ask  any  one,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  distinct  species  of  things,  I 
doubt  not  but  I  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmatfve  :  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  he  that  says  they  are  two  distinct  species  is  in  the  right.  But  if  an  Eng- 
lishman, bred  in  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  bad  never  seen  or  heard  of  ice,  com- 
ing into  England  in  the  winter,  find  the  wiiter  he  put  in  his  basin  at  night,  in  a 
great  part  frozen  in  the  moming,  and  not  knowing  any  peculiar  name  it  had, 
should  call  it  hardened  water ;  F  ask,  whether  this  would  not  be  a  new  species 
to  him  difi^erent  from  water  ?  And,  I  think,  it  would  be  answered  here,  it 
would  not  be  to  him  a  new  species,  no  more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is 
cold,  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  same  jelly  fluid  and  warm  ;  or  than  liquid 
gold  in  the  furnace  is  a  distinct  species  m>m  hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  vpoik- 
man.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  plain,  that  our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but 
distinct  complex  ideas,  with  distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is  true, 
every  substance  that  exists,  has  its  peculiar  constitution,  whereon  depend 
those  sensible  onalities  and'powers  we  observe  in  it ;  but  the  ranking  of  things 
into  species,  which  is  nothing  but  sorting  them  under  several  titles,  is  done 
b^  us  according  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  tbem  :  which,  though  sufficient  to  dis- 
tmguish  them  by  names,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  discourse  of  them,  when 
we  have  them  not  present  before  us;  yet  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  done  by  their 
real  internal  constitutions,  and  that  things  existing  are  distinguished  oy  na- 
ture into  species,  by  real  essences,  according  as  we  distinguish  them  intospe* 
cies  by  names,  we  shall  be  liable  to  great  mistakes. 

Skot.  14.  Diffieultiee  againet  a  certain  number  of  real  essences. — To 
distin^ish  substantial  bein^  into  species,  according  to  the  usual  supposition, 
that  there  are  certain  precise  essences  or  forms  oTwiogs,  whereby  all  the  in- 
dividuals existing  are  by  nature  distinguished  into  species,  these  thii^  are 
necessary. 

Sbot.  15.  First,  To  be  assured  that  nature,  in  the  production  of  things, 
always  designs  them  to  partake  of  certain  r^fulated  established  ess^ices, 
which  4Lre  to  be  the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that  crude 
sense  it  is  usually  proposed,  would  need  some  better  explication,  before  it  oan 
be  wholly  assented  to. 

Sbct.  16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  nature  always 
attains  that  essence  it  designs  in  the  production  of  things.  The  irregular  and 
monstrous  births,  that  in  divers  sorts  of  animals  have  been  observed^  wiU 
always  give  us  reason  to  doubt  of  one  or  both  of  these. 

Sect.  17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined,  whether  those  we  call  mon- 
sters  be  really  a  distinct  species,  according  to  the  scholastic  notion  of  the 
word  species ;  since  it  is  certain  that  everv  thing  that  exists  has  its  paittcuJar 
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cmu^Mkxi :  and  }nal- we  find  that  some  of  tfaflM  roonflUous  producMOim^haTe 
fyw  or  none  of  those  qnalities,  which  are  supposed  to  result  frooOf  and  accom* 
panj  the  easenoe  of  that  species,  from  whence  they  derive  their  originals,  and 
to  which*  by  their  descent,  they  seem  to  belong. 

Sbct.  18.  Our  nominal  esf enees  of  9ub9iaHoeo  noi  perfaet  ceHeetunu  of 
jmp0rt«st.^IWthly,  The  real  essences  of  those  thinga*  v^bich.  wo  distin- 
gaish  into  species^  and  as  so  distinffuished  we  namO)  ought  to  be  known ;  i.  a. 
we  oa|^  to  have  ideas  of  them.  But  since  we  ace  igaomnt  in  these  four 
pointsi  the  apposed  real  essences  of  Uungs  stand  us  not  in  stead  for  the  dis^ 
tingviahing  siUMtaaces  into  species. 

«BOT.  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this  case  would  be,  that 
hanng  framed  perfect  complex  ideas  of  the  propeities  of  things,  flowing  fnom 
their  different  real  essencest  we  should  thereby  distingoiah  them  into,  species. 
Bntneither  can  this  be  done;  for  beii^  ignorant  of  the  real  essence  iteeU;  it 
is  imoossible  to  know  all  those- propeities  that  flow  from  it»  and  areso  an^ 
neaed  to  it,,  that  any  one  of  theot  being  away,  we  may  certainly  conclude, 
that  that  essence  is  not  there^  andso  1& thing  is  not  of  that  species»  We 
caa  never  knew  what  are  the  precise  nomber  oi  propeitiea  depending  oa  the 
real  esssnoe  of  gold,  any  one  of  which  fioliagi  the  real  essence  of  gold,  and 
conseqnently  gold,  WBold  not  be  thegre,.uaJess  we  knew  the  real  essence  of 
gold  Itself,  ana  by  that  determined  that  species.  By,  the  word  gold  here,  I  must 
be  nnderatood  to  design  a  particidar  piece  of  matter;  v.  gv  the  last  guinea 
that  was  coined.  For  if  it  should  stand  hese  in^  its  ordinary  signification  for 
that  coDsplez  idea,  which  I  or  any  one  else  caUa  gold ;  ue.  for  the  nominal 
eseense  of  gold,  it  woold  be  iaigen:  m  hud  is  it  to  i^iow  the  various  mean^ 
inrand  iaaperfedion  of  woscia,  when  we  have  nothiflig,  dse  but  words  to  dp 

Sbov.  20.  By  all  which  H  is  deaf,  that  ow  distinniishtng  substances  into 
species  by  names,  is  not  at  all  ibanded  on  their  reu  essenoes ;  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  ran^pe  and  detanniae  them  exad^  into  specieiy  according  to  the 
intamal  essential  differences. 

BnoT.  21.  Bmt  mmh  a  eoUeetmn  eti  our  mum  Hmtda  /or.-^But  since,  as  has 
been  remaiked,  we  have  need  of  geMral  worde^  though  we  know  not  tJ^e  real 
cesonces  of  things ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  collect  snch  a  number  of  simple  ideas, 
as  by  examinatiea  we  find  to  be  united  together  in  thii^  ejisting,  s^tNi  thereof 
to  make  one  roaafleT  idea:  which,  though  it  be  not  the  real  essence  of  any 
substance  that  ez»ts,  is  yet  the  specific  essence  to  which  our  name  belongs, 
and  is  cenvertifafe  with  it ;  by  which  we  mey  at  least  try  the  truth  of  theee 
Deminal  essences..  For  example,  there  be  thai  say,  that  the  essence  of  body 
IS  extension :  if  it  be  so,  we  caa  never  mistake  in,  putting  the  essence  of  aay 
thing  for  the  thing  itsel£  Let  us  tiiett  in  diacomne  put  extension  for  body; 
and  when  we  womd  say  thai  body  mof«s»  let  us  say  that  octeasion  moves, 
and  see  how  ill  it  will  look.  He  that  shonlii  sa^  tliat  one  extension  b^  im- 
polse  moves  another  extennioa,  would,  by  the  bare  ezpression,  sufficiently 
show  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  The  oossnce  of  aiwr  thing,  in  respect 
of  us,  is  the  whoM  complex  idea,  cbmpreheBded  and  marked  by  that  name ; 
and  in  substances,  besidlee  the  several  distincl.  sis^pie  ideas  that  make  them 
up,  the  oonlbsed  cue  of  substance,  or  of  an  unknown  support  and  cause  of 
their  union,  is  always  a  part :  and  therefore  the  essence  cf  body  b  not  bare 
extensioii,  but  an  extended  solid  thing ;  and  so  to  say  aa  extended  solid  thing 
moves,  or  impels  another,  is  all  one,  and  as  inleUigible  an  to  say,  body  moves 
or  impels.  Likewise  to  say,  that  a  rational  aniinal  is  capable  of  conversa* 
tion,  IS  all  one  as  to  si^  a  man.  But  no  one  will  say,  that  rationality  is  ca^ 
paUe  of  convenaetion,  because  it  makes  net  the  whole  essence  to  which  we 
give  the  nasse  man. 

SncT.  22.  Our  ub&iruei ideut aretouo  thememmroB  of  opoeUi ;  uutance 
m  thui  o/sMn».— There  are  creaturee  in  the  world  that  have  shapes  like  oura, 
but  are  liairy,  and  want  language  and  reason.  There  are  naturals  among  us 
that  have  perfectly  our  ahape,  but  wai^  reason,  and  some  of  them  langiMge 
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too.  There  are  creatuies,  H  is  said  ("  stt  fides  penes  aoetoTem,*'  bat  there 
appears  no  contradiction  that  there  should  be  such)  that,  with  langoaine  and 
reason,  and  a  shape  in  other  things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  hairy  XxAb  ; 
others  where  the  males  have  no  beards,  and  others  where  the  females  have. 
If  it  be  asked  whether  these  be  all  men  or  no,  a]l  of  human  species  ?  it  is 
plain,  the  question  refers  only  to  the  nominal  essence :  for  tboae  of  them  to 
whom  the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea  signifiM  by  that 
name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other  not.  But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  con- 
cerning the  supposed  real  essence,  and  whether  the  internal  constitution  and 
frame  of  these  several  creatures  be  specifically  difiierent,  it  is  wholly  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  answer,  no  part  of  4-hat  goin^  into  our  specific  idea ;  only  we 
have  reason  to  think,  that  where  the  fi&culties  or  outward  frame  •so  much  dif- 
fers, the  internal  constitution  b  not  exactly  the  same*  But  what  difference 
in  the  internal  real  constitution  makes  a  specific  difienence,  it  is  in  vain  to 
inquire  ;  whilst  our  measures  of  species  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  ahatnct 
ideas,  which  we  know ;  and  not  that  internal  constitution,  which  makes  no 
part  of  them.  Shall  the  diflRsrence  of  hair  only  on  the  skin,  be  a  mark  of  a 
different  internal  specific  constitution  between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when 
they  agree  in  shape,  and  want  of  reason  and  speech  t  And  shall  not  the  want 
of  reason  and  speech  be  a  sign  to  us  of  different  real  constitutions  and  spe- 
cies between  a  chan^jelin^  and  a  reasonable  man  ?  And  so  of  the  rest,  if  we 
pretend  that  the  distinction  of  species  or  sorts  is  fixedly  established  by  the 
real  frame  and  secret  constitutions  of  things. 

Sbct.  2B.  Species  noi  dutii%gui$hed  in/'ge$9eraiion. — ^Nor  kt  any  one  say, 
that  the  power  of  propagation  in  animais  by  the  mixture  of  male  and  female, 
and  in  plants  b^  seeds,  keeps  the  supposed  real  species  distinct  and  entire. 
For  ^nting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the  distinction  of  the  species 
of  things  no  fkrther  than  the  tribes  of  anunals  and  vegetables.  What  must 
we  do  Tor  the  rest  ?  But  in  those  too  it  is  not  sufficient :  for  if  histwy  lie 
not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills ;  and  what  real  species,  by  that  measure, 
such  a  production  will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  question :  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  this  is  not  impossible,  since  mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from 
the  mixture  of  an  ass  and  a  mare,  and  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull 
and  a  mare,  are  so  finquent  in  the  world.  I  once  saw  a  creature  that  was 
the  issue  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein 
nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  sort  alone,  but  to  have 
jumbled  them  both  together.  To  which,  he  that  shall  add  the  monstrous  pro- 
ductions that  are  so  imequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  hard  even 
in  the  race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the  pedigree  of  what  species  every 
animal's  issue  is :  and  be  at  a  loss  about  the  real  essence,  which  he  thinks  cer- 
tainly  conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right  to  the  specific  name. 
But  farther,  if  the  species  of  animals  and  plants- are  to  be  distinguished  only 
by  propagation,  must  I  ro  to  the  Indies  to  see  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  one, 
and  the  plant  fh>m  which  the  seed  was  gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to 
know  whether  this  be  a  tiger  or  that  tea  ? 

Sect.  24.  Not  by  sud^fonttof /orms.— 4Jpon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  their  own  coUections  of  sensible  qualities,  that  men  make  the  essen- 
ces of  their  several  sorts  of  substances ;  and  that  their  real  internal  structures 
are  not  considered  by  the  ereatest  part  of  men,  in  the  sorting  of  them.  Much 
less  were  any  substantial  forms  ever  thought  on  by  any,  but  those  who  have. 
in  this  one  part  of  the  world  learned  the  language  of  the  schools :  and  yet 
those  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  not  any  insiffht  mto  the  real  essences,  nor 
trouble  themselves  about  substantial  forms,  but  are  content  with  knowing 
things  one  fh>m  another  by  their  sensible  qualities,  are  often  better  acquainted 
with  their  differences,  can  more  nicely  distinguish  them  from  tb^  uses,  and 
better  know  what  they  may  expect  firom  each,  than  those  learned  quick-sighted 
men,  who  look  so  deep  into  them,  and  talk  so  confidentiy  of  something  moiv 
hidden  and  essential. 

Sect.  25    The  specific  eeseneet  are  made  by  the  mind. — ^But  supposing 
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that  the  real  eseences  of  substances  were  discoverable  by  those  that  would 
severely  apply  themselves  to  that  inquiry,  yet  we  could  not  reasonably  think, 
that  the  nuiking  of  things  under  general  names  was  regulated  by  those  inter- 
nal  xeal  constitutions,  or  any  thing  else  but  their  obvious  appearances :  since  lan- 
ffoages,  in  all  countries,  have  been  established  long  before  sciences.  So  that  they 
have  not  been  philosophers,  or  lofi^icians,  or  such  who  have  troubled  them- 
selves about  forms  and  essences,  that  have  made  the  general  names  that  are 
m  use  among  the  several  nations  of  men :  but  those  more  or  less  comprehen- 
sive terms  have  for  the  most  part,  in  all  languages,  received  their  birth  and 
si^rnification  fi:oi&  ignorant  and  illiterate  people,  who  sorted  and  denominated 
things  by  those  sensible  qualities  they  found  m  them :  thereby  to  signify  them, 
when  araent,  to  others,  whether  they  had  an  occasion  to  mention  a  sort  or  a 
particular  thing. 

SscT.  26.  Therefore  very  various  and  i<ncertom.*-Since  then  it  is  evident, 
that  we  sort  and  name  substances  by  their  nominal,  and  not  by  their  real  es- 
sences ;  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  and  by  whom  these  essences 
come  to  be  made.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind, 
and  not  by  nature :  for  were  they  nature's  workmanship,  they  could  not  be 
so  various  and  different  in  several  men,  as  experience  tells  us  they  are.  For 
if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  not  find  the  nominal  essence  of  anv  one  spe- 
cies of  substances  in  all  men  the  same:  no,  not  of  that,  which  of  all  others 
we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted  with.  It  could  not  possible  be,  that 
the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  man  is  given,  should  be  different  in  se- 
veral men,  if  it  were  of  nature's  making;  and  that  to  one.it  should  be  ''ani- 
mal rationale,"  and  to  another  "  animal  implume  bipes  latis  unguibus."  .  He 
that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  sense  and  sponta- 
neous motion,  joined  to  a  body  of  such  a  shape,  has  therebv  one  essence  of 
the  species  man;  and  he  that,  upon  further  examination,  ados  rationality,  has 
another  essence  of  the  species  he  calls  man:  by  which  means  the  same  indi- 
vidual will  be  a  true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  so  to  the  other.  I  think, 
there  is  scarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  figure,  so  well  known,  to  be 
the  essential  difference  of  the  species  man;  and  yet  how  fiir  men  determme 
of  the  Aorts  of  animals  rather  by  their  shape  than  descent,  is  veiy  visible: 
since  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated,  whether  several  human  foetuses 
should  be  preserved  or  received  to.  baptism  or  no,  only  because  of  the  differ- 
ence of  their  outward  configuration  firom  the  ordinary  make  of  children,  with- 
out knowing  whether  they  were  not  as  capable  of  reason  as  infiints  cast  in 
another  moud :  some  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  shape,  are  never  capa- 
ble of  as  much  appearance  of  reason  all  their  lives  as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape 
or  an  elephant,  and  never  give  any  signs  of  being  actuated  by  a  rational  soul. 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward  figure,  which  only  was  found  want- 
ing, and  not  the  facul^  of  reason,  which  nobody  could  know  would  be  want- 
ing in  its  due  season,  was  made  essential  to  the  human  species.  The  learned 
divine  or  lawyer  must,  on  such  occasions,  renounce  his  sacred  definition  of 
"  animal  rationale,"  and  substitute  some  other  essence  of  the  human  species. 
Monsieur  Menage  furnishes  us  with  an  example  worth  the  taking  notice  of  on 
this  occasion :  *'  When  the  abbot  of  St  Maitin  (says  he)  was  born,  be  had  so 
httle  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  bespake  him  rather  a  monster.  It  was 
for  some  time  under  deliberation,  whether  he  should  be  baptised  or  no.  How- 
ever, he  was  baptised  and  declarad  a  man  provisionally  [till  time  should  show 
what  he  would  prove.]  Nature  had  moulded  him  so  untowardly,  that  he  was 
smiled  an  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotru, «.  s.  iU-shaped.  He  was  of  Caen." 
Menagianoy  W^  This  child,  we  see,  was  veiy  near  being  excluded  out  of 
the  species  of  man*  barely  by  his  shape.  He  escaped  very  narrowly  as  he 
was,  and  it  is  certain  a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and  he 
bad  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  a  man.  And  yet 
there  oan  be  no  reason  given,  why,  if  the  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a 
little  altered,  a  rational  soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him ;  why  a  visage 
•omewhat  longer,  or  a  nose  Aatter*  or  a  wider  mou^  could  not  have  consist' 
2N 
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ksd,  na  well  as  the  rest  of  his  il]  figure,  with  such  a  soul,  such  partr,  as  made 
him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  ^e  chorch.- 

Sbct.  27.  Wherein,  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  consist  the  precise  and 
anmovable  boundaries  of  that  species  1  It  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  there  is 
no  such  thii^  made  by  nature,  and  established  by  her  among^  men.  The  real 
essence  of  that,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  it  is  evident  we  know  not ; 
and  therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  nominal  essences,  which  wc  make 
ourselves,  that  if  several  men  were  to  be  asked  concerning^  some  oddly-shaped 
fetus,  as  soon  as  bom,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  ^  past  doubt,  one 
should  meet  vrith  different  answers :  which  could  not  happen,  if  the  nominal 
essences,  whereby  we  limit  and  distinguish  the  species  of  substances,  were 
not  made  by  man  with  some  liberty,  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precise 
boundaries  set  by  nature,  whereby  it  distinguished  all  substances  into  certain 
species.  Who  would  undertake  to  resolve  what  species  that  monster  was  of, 
which  is  mentioned  by  licetns,  lib.  i.  c.  8,  with  a  man's  head  and  hog's  body  \ 
or  those  other,  which  to  the  bodies  of  men  had  the  heads  of  beasts,  as  dogs, 
hones,  &C.1  Ff  any  of  these  creatures  had  liVed,  and  could  have  spoke,  it 
would  have  increased  the  difficulty.  Had  the  upper  part  to  tiie  middle  been 
of  human  shape,  and  ail  below  swine ;  had  it  been  murder  to  destroy  it  1  Or 
must  the  bishop  have  been  consulted,  whether  it  were  man  enoa?fa  to  be  ad>- 
mltted  to  the  font  or  no  1  as,  I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  some 
years  since,  in  somewhat  a  like  case.  So  uncertain  are  the  boundaries  of 
species  of  animals  to  us,  who  have  no  other  measures  than  the  complex  ideas 
of  our  own  collecting :  and  so  far  are  we  from  certainly  knowin?  what  a  roan 
is  -y  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  judged  great  ignorance  to  maSe  any  doubt 
about  it.  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of  that 
species  are  so  far  firom  bein^  determined,  and  the  precise  number  of  simple 
iaeas,  which  make  the  nommal  essence,  so  far  flrom  bein^  settled  and  per- 
fectly known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  still  arise  about  it^  And  I  ima- 
gine none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  man,  which  we  yet  have,  nor  de- 
scriptions of  that  sort  of  animal,  are  so  perfect  and  exact,  as  to  satisfy  a  con- 
siderate inquisitive  person;  much  less  to  obtain  a  general  consult,  and  to 
be  that  which  men  would  eveiy  where  stick  by,  in  the  decision  of  cases*  and 
determining  of  life  and  death,  baptism  or  no  baptism,  is*  prodUetions  that 
might  happen. 

Seel*.  ^.  But  not  so  arhitrarfatr  mixed  fiwMisr.*— Btftt  though  these  nomb. 
nal  essences  of  substances  are  made  W  the  mind,  they  are  not  yet  made  so 
arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed  modes.  To  the  making  oif  any  noBsmal  essenee, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  ideas  whereof  it  consists  hove  such  a  allien  as  to 
make  but  one  idea,  how  compounded  soever ;  secondly,  that  the  particular  idea 
so  united  be  exactly  the  same,  neither  more  nor  less.  For  if  two  abstract 
complex  ideas  differ  either  in  number  or  sorts  of  fheir  component  parts,  they 
make  two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  same  essenee.  In  tiie  fiveA  of  these, 
the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  only  follows  nature,  and 
puts  none  together  which  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  union  in  naMre.  No- 
bodv  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  wiUi  the  e^ape  of  a  horse,  nor  the  colour  of 
lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any 
real  substances  ;  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fin  his'  head  with  chkneras,  sad  his 
discourse  with  unintelligible  words.  Men  observing  certain  qualities  always 
joined  and  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature ;  and:  of  ideae  so  miiteid, 
made  their  complex  ones  of  substances.  For  thocqo[h  men  ipaiy  make  what 
complex  ideas  they  please,  and  give  what  names  tor  them  tliey  will ;  yet  if 
they  will  be  understood,  when  they%peak  of  things  renlly  existm|f,  they  must 
in  some  degree  conform  their  ideas  to  the  thingv  Uiey  w<ould  speak  of;  ov  else 
men's  language  will  be  like  that  of  Baibel ;  and  evefy  nna's  words  being  in* 
teQigible  only  to  himself,  would  no  longer  serve  to  coaversatioBy  and  the  or- 
dinary affkirs  of  lifb,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  ft>r  be  not  some  wagr  aauswering 
the  common  appearances  and  agreement  of  substances^  as  they  really  exist. 

H«oT.  29.  Though  vtrg  imperfect.-^^4&tooBdfy9  tfaovgh  tbs  mind  of  man* 
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in  making  itt  complex  ideas  of  substances,  never  puts  any  togodieT  that  do 
not  really  or  are  not  supposed  to  coexist ;  and  so  it  truly  borrows  that  union 
from  nature — yet  the  number  it  combines  depends  upon  the  various  care,  in- 
dustry, or  fancy  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally  content  themselvea 
with  some  ^w  sensible  obvious  qualities ;  and  often,  if  not  alwayB^  leave  out 
others  as  material,  and  as  firmly  united,  sjer  those  that  they  take.  Of  senn* 
Ue  substances  there  are  two  soits ;  one  of  organized  bodies^  wfaidi  are  propa- 
gated by  seed ;  and  in  these,  the  sfaMipe  is  that  wtlch  to  os  is  the  leadiag 
quality  and  most  characteristical  part  thtA  determines  the  species :  and  there^ 
fore  in  vegetables  and  animals^  an  exitoded  solid  substance  of  such  a  certain 
figure  usually  serves  the  turn.  For  however  some  men  seem  to  prise  their 
definition  of  '*  aniinal  rationde,"  yet  should  there  a  craatiire  be  found,  tint 
had  language  and  reason;  but  partook  not  of  the  usual  shape  of  a  mia,  I  b^ 
heve  it  would  hardly  pass  for  a  man,  how  much  soever  it  were-  **  animal  lu- 
tionale."  And  if  Balaam's  ass  had;  all  his  life^  discoaraed  as  rationally  as  he 
did  once  with  his  master,  I  doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would  have  thou^ 
him  worthy  the  name  man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  same  species  with 
Mmself.  As  in  vegetables  and  animals  it  is  the  shape,  so  in  most  other  bodies, 
not  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we  most  fix  on»  and  are  most  led  by. 
7*hu8,  where  we  find  the  colour  of  ffold,  we  are  apt  to  iuMLgine  ail  the  other 
qualities,  comprehended  in  our  com^ex  idea,  to  be  there  also :  and  we  com- 
monly take  these  two  obvious  qualities,  vi<.  sha^  and  c<^ur,  for  so  presump- 
tive ideas  of  several  species,  that  in  u  good  picture  we  readUy  say  ti^s  is  a 
Hon  and  that  a  rose ;  tiiis  is  a  gold,  and  thait  a  silvw  goblet,  only  by  the  di£> 
ferent  figures  and  colours  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

Sect.  90.  Which  yet  serve  for  eammcn  cofissrse.^-But  though  this  serves 
well  enott^  for  gross  and  confosed  conceptions,  and  inaccurate  wars  of  talk- 
ing and  thmkinff ;  yet  men  are  fiur  enough  fh>ra  having  a^eed  on  (he  precise 
immber  of  simple  ideas,  or  qualities,  belongjuig  to  any  sort  of  things,  signified 
by  its  name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  since  it  requires  much  time,  pains,  and 
skill,  strict  inquiry,  and  long  examination,  to  find  out  what  and  how  many 
those  simple  ideas  are,  which  are  constantly  and  insepambly  united  in  nature, 
and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the  same  subject.  Most  men,  wanting 
either  time,  mclination,  or  industry  enough  for  this,  even  to  some  tolerable 
degree/  content  themselves  with  some  few  obvious  and  outward  appearances 
of  things,  thereby  readily  to  distinguish  and  sort  them  for  the  common  afiairs 
of  life ;  and  so,  without  mrther  examination,  give  them  names,  or  take  up  the 
names  alfsady  in  use ;  which,  though  in  common  conversation  they  pass  well 
enough  for  the  signs  of  some  few  obvious  qualities  coexistingv  are  yet  far 
enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  settled  signification,  a  precise  nnmdber  of 
simple  ideas ;  much  less  all  those  which  are  united  in  nature.  He  that  shall 
consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus  and  species,  and  such  a  deal  of  talk 
of  specific  diflerences,  how'  fow  words  we  have  yet  settled  definitions  of,  may 
with  reason  imagine  that  ihoae  forms,  which  there  hath  been  so  much  noise 
made  about,  are  only  chimeras,  which  give  os  no  light  into  the  specific  natures 
of  things.  And  he  that  shall  consider  how  far  the  names  of  substances  are 
from  bavinff  significations,  wherein  aU  who  use  them  do  agree,  will  have  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  though  the  nominal  essences  of  substances  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  copied  fi^om  nature,  yet  they  are  all,  or  most  of  them  very  im- 
perfoct ;  since  the  composition  of  those  complex  ideas  are,  in  several  men, 
very  difforent;  and  therefore  that  these  bonndaries  of  species  are  as  men,  and 
not  as  nature  makes  them,  if  at  least  there  are  in  nature  any  such  prefixed 
bounds:  It  is  true  that  many  partioular  substances  are  so  made  by  nature, 
that  they  have  agfeement  and  likeness  one  with  another,  and  so  afibrd  a  fonn- 
dation  of  being  ranked  into  sorts.  But  the  sorting  of  thincs  by  usy  or  the 
ruuking  of  determinate  species,  being  in  order  to  naming  and  comprehending 
them  under  genertd  terms ;  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  property  said,  that  na- 
ture sets  the  boundaries  of.  the  species  of  things :  or  if  it  be  so,  our  bounda- 
ries of  species  are  not  exactly  conrormable  to  those  in  nature.     For  we  hav 
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.Off  need  of  general  names  for  present  use,  st^y  not  for  a  perfect  discovery  of 
aU  those  qualities  which  would  best  show  us  their  most  material  differences 
and  agreements ;  bat  we  ourselves  divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appear- 
ances, into  species,  that  we  may  the  easier  under  general  names  commimi- 
cate  our  thoughts  about  them.  For  having  no  other  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
stance, but  of  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  it ;  and  observing  several 
particular  things  to  agree  with  others  in  several  of  those  simple  ideas ;  we 
make  that  collection  our  specific  idea,  and  give  it  .a  general  name ;  that  in  re- 
cording our  own  thoughts,  and  in  our  discourse  with  others,  we  may  in  one 
short  word  design  all  the  individuab  that  agree  in  that  complex  idea,  without 
enumerating  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up ;  and  so  not  waste  our  time  and 
breath  in  tedious  descriptions ;  which  we  see  they  are  fain  to  do,  who  would 
discourse  of  any  new  sort  of  things  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

Sect.  91.  Essences  of  species  under  the  same  name  very  different. — But 
however  these  species  of  substances  pass  well  enough  in  ordinary  converse, 
tion,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea,  wherein  they  observe  several  indi- 
viduals to  agree,  is  by  different  men  made  very  differently ;  by  some  more, 
and  others  less  accurately.  In  some,  this  complex  idea  contains  a  greater, 
and  in  others  a  smaller  number  of  qualities ;  and  so  is  apparently  such  as  the 
mind  makes  it.  The  yellow  shining  colour  makes  gold  to  children ;  otheri 
add  weight,  malleableness,  and  fusibility;  and  others  yet  other  qualities, 
which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  colour,  as  constantly  as  its  weight 
and  fusibility ;  for  in  all  these  and  the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right 
to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance  wherein  they  are  all  joined, 
as  another.  And  therefore  different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  several 
simple  ideas,  which  others  do  not,  according  to  their  various  examination, 
^ill,  or  observation  of  that  subject,  have  dmerent  essences  of  gold ;  which 
must  therefore  be  of  their  own,  and  not  of  nature's  making. 

Hbct.  32.  The  more  general  our  ideas  arst  the  more  incomplete  and  par^ 
tial  they  are. — ^If  the  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  made  the  nominal  essence 
of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sorting  of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of 
man  variously  collecting  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that  they  do  so  in  the 
more  comprehensive  classes,  which  bv  the  masters  of  logic  are  called  genera. 
These  are  complex  ideas  designedly  imperfect:  and  it  is  visible  at  first  sifht, 
that  several  of  those  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves 
are  purposely  left  out  of  gencrical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind,  to  make  general 
ideas  comprehending  several  particulars,  leaves  out  those  of  time,  ana  place, 
and  such  other,  that  make  them  incommunicable  to  more  than  one  individual ; 
so  to  make  other  yet  more  general  ideas,  that  may  comprehend  different  sorts, 
it  leaves  out  those  qualities  that  distinguish  them,  and  puts  into  its  new  col- 
lection only  such  ideas  as  are  common  to  several  sorts.  The  same  conveni- 
ence that  made  men  express  several  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  fi:om 
Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  sets  them  also  upon  making  of  one  name 
that  may  comprehend  both  ^old  and  silver,  and  some  other  bodies  of  different 
sorts.  This  is  done  by  leaving  out  those  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
sort,  and  retaining  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  those  that  are  common  to  them 
all;  to  which  the  name  metal  being  annexed,  there  is  a  genus  constituted;  the 
essence  whereof,  being  that  abstract  idea  containing  only  malleableness  and 
fosibility,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixedness,  wherein  some  bodies 
of  several  kinds  agree,  leaves  out  the  colour,  and  other  qualities  peculiar  to 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  sorts  comprehended  under  the  name  metaL 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  men  follow  not  exactly  the  patterns  set  them  by  na- 
ture, when  thev  make  their  ffeneral  ideas  of  substances ;  since  there  is  no  body 
to  be  found,  which  has  barefy  malleableness  and  fusibility  in  it,  without  other 
qualities  as  inseparable  as  those.  But  men  in  making  their  general  ideas, 
seeing  more  the  convenience  of  language  and  quick  despatch,  by  short  and 
comprehensive  si|^,  than  the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things  as  they  exist, 
nave,  in  the  framing  their  abstract  ideas,  chiefly  pijrsued  that  end  which  was 
10  be  furnished  with  store  of  general  and  furiously  comprehensive  names.    So 
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that  in  this  whole  basiness  of  genera  and  species,  the  genus,  or  more  com- 
prehensive,  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the  species,  and  the 
species  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  each  individual.  If  there- 
fore any  One  will  think  that  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  an  animal,  and  a  plant, 
&c.  are  distinguished  by  real  essences  made  by  nature,  he  must  think  nature 
to  be  very  libml  of  these  real  essences,  making  one  for  body,  another  for  an 
animal,  and  another  for  a  horse ;  and  all  these  essences  liberally  bestowed 
upon  Bucephalus.  But  if  we  would  rij^htly  consider  what  is  done,  in  all  these 
genera  and  species,  or  sorts,  we  should  mid  that  there  is  no  new  thing  made,  but 
only  more  or  less  comprehensive  signs,  whereby  we  may  be  en&led  to  ex- 
press,  in  a  few  syllables,  great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  they  agree  in 
more  or  less  general  conceptions,  which  we  have  framed  to  that  puipose.  In 
all  which  we  may  observe,  that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of 
a  less  complex  idea ;  and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  the 
species  comprehended  under  it.  So  that  if  these  abstract  general  ideas  be 
thought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only  be  in  respect  of  a  certain  established  re- 
lation between  them  and  certain  names,  which  are  made  use  of  to  signify 
them ;  and  not  in  respect  of  any  thing  existing,  as  made  by  nature. 

Sbct.  33.  This  ail  aecommodaied  to  the  end  of  speech, — ^This  is  adnisted 
to  the  true  end  of  speech,  which  is  to  be  the  easiest  and  shortest  way  or  com- 
municating our  notions.  For  thus  he,  that  would  discourse  of  things  as  they 
agreed  in  the  complex  ideas  of  extension  and  solidity,  needed  but  use  the  wora 
body  to  denote  aU  such.  He  that  to  these  would  join  others,  signified  by  the  words 
life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  needed  but  use  die  word  animal,  to  signify 
all  which  partook  of  those  ideas :  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of  a 
body,  with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  a  cer- 
tain shape  joined  to  it,  needed  but  use  the  short  monosyllable  man  to  express 
all  particulars  that  correspond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  ^enus  and  species ;  and  this  men  do,  without  any  consideration  of 
real  essences,  or  substantial  forms,  which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge,  when  we  think  of  those  things;  nor  within  the  signification  of  our 
words,  when  we  discourse  with  others. 

Sect.  84.  Instance  in  easuaries. — Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a  sort 
of  birds  I  lately  saw  in  St  James's  Park,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
a  coyeiing  of  something  between  feathers^  and  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
without  wings,  but  in  the  place  thereof  two  or  three  little  branches  coining 
down  like  spriffs  of  Spanish  broom,  long  great  legs,  with  feet  only  of  three 
claws,  and  without  a  tail ;  I  must  make  this  description  of  it,  and  so  may  make 
others  understand  me :  but  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is  cassowary, 
I  may  then  use  that  word 'to  stand  in  discourse  for  all  my  complex  idea  men* 
tioned  in  that  description ;  though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  spe- 
cific name,  I  know  no  more  of  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  that  sort 
of  animals  than  I  did  before :  and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of 
that  species  of  birds,  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many  Englishmen  do  of 
swans,  or  herons,  which  are  specific  names,  very  well  known,  of  sorts  of  birds 
common  m  England. 

Skot.  35.  Men  determine  the  sorts, — ^From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  men  make  sorts  of  things.  For  it  being  different  essences  alone 
that  make  different  species,  it  is  plain  that  they  who  make  those  abstract 
ideas,  which  are  the  nominal  essences,  do  thereby  make  the  species,  or  sort. 
Should  there  be  a  body  found,  having  all  the  ctther  qualities  of  gold,  except 
malleableness,  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  a  q[uestion  whether  it  were  gold  ot 
no,  «.  6.  whether  it  were  of  that  species.  This  could  be  determined  only  by 
that  abstract  idea  to  which  every  one  annexed  the  name  gold ;  so  that  it  would 
he  true  gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  species,  who  induded  not  malleable- 
ness in  his  nominal  essence,  signified  by  the  sound  ffold ;  and  on  the  other 
side  it  would  not  be  true  ^Id,  or  of  that  species,  to liim  who  induded  mal- 
leableness in  his  specific  idea.  And  who,  I  pray,  is  it  that  makes  these  di- 
verse spedes  even  under  one  and  the  same  name,  but  men  that  make  two 
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difibreDt  abstract  ideae,  conaigting  not  exactly  &f  the  aaoie  ooUcotion  ot* 
qualities  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  imagine  that  a  t»ody  inav  exist, 
wlierein  the  other  obvious  qualities  of  gold  may  be  wittiout  mttllcabloncss ; 
since  it  is  certain,  that  gold  itself  will  be.sorae^iroos  so  oogor  (as  artists  call 
it)  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  its^U*.  WJiat  wc  have 
said  of  the  putting  in  or  leaving  oialleableness  out  of  t)ie  complex  idea  the 
uame  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed  to»  may  be  said  of  its  peculiar  .weight,  fixed- 
ness,  ai»d  several  other  the  like  qualities :  for  whajtsoever  is  left  out,  or  put  iu, 
it  is  still  the  complex  idea,  to  which  that  name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the 
species ;  and  as  any  particular  parcel  of  matt^  answers  that  idea,  so  the  name 
of  the  sort  belones  truly  to  it;  and  it  is  of  that  species.  Apd  thus. any  liiing 
is  true  gold^  perfect  met^.  All  which  determination  of  the  species,  it  is 
plain,  depends  on  the<  understanding  of  man,  making,  this  or  that  complex  idea. 

Scot.  36.  fial^e  makes  the  smilUude. — This  then,  in  short,  is  the  case, 
native  makes  many  particular  things  which  do  agree  one  with  another,  in 
many  sensible,  qualities,  apd  probably  too  in  their  internal  fi:ame  and  coostitu- 
Uon :  but  it  is  not  this  oeal  essence  that  distinguishes  them  into  species ;  it  is 
men,  who,  talcing  occasion  Sn^  the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them,  and 
wherein  they  observe  ofte,n  several  individuals  to  agree,  range- them  into  soFts, 
in  order  to  their  oamipig,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehepsive  signs ;  under 
which  individuals,  accoirding  to  their  conformity  to  this  or  that  abstract  idea, 
pome  to  be  ranked  as  under  ensigns ;  so  that  this  is  of  the  blue,  that  of  the  led 
rogMiient ;  this  a  man^  that  a. drill :  and  in  ti^t  I  thinh*  consists  tha^whole 
business  of  gemis,and  spooies. 

^iQT..37.  I  do.not..dei\y  but  oatiire,  in  the  constant  prodvK^ion  of  partiou- 
kr  beiqgs,  makes  thetm  not. always  new  i^d  varioiis,  but  very  much  alike.and 
pf  kin  one  to  another:  but  I  think  it  nevertheless  true,  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  species,  whereby  men  sort  them»  are  made  by  men ;  since,  the  essenq^ 
of  the  species,  distinguished  by  difierent  names,. are,  as  has  been  proved,  of 
man's,  making,  and  sfJdom  adequate  to  the  intermd  nature  of  the  things  they 
9je  taken  from.  So  that  we  mi^y  truly .  say,  such  a  manner  of  sorting  of 
things  is  the  workmanship  of  men. 

Sv€T.  38.  Emchabstractidea  is,  anfi«ssce.-^ne  Uiing  I  doubt  not  hut  will 
seem  very  strange  in  this  doctrine;  which  is,  that  from  what  has  been  said  it 
will  follow,  that  each  abstract  idea,  with  a  name  to  it,  makea  a  distinct  species. 
Dut  who  can  help  it,  if  truth  will  hive  it  so  ?  For  so  it  must  remain  till  some- 
body can  show  us  the  species  of  things  limited  and  distinguished  by  some- 
thing else,  and  let  us  see,  that  general  terms  si^ify  not  our.  abstract  ideas, 
but  something  different  from  them.  I  would  fain  know  why  a  shock,  and  a 
iNNuid  are  not  as  distinct  species  as  a  spaniel  and  an  elephant.  We  have  no 
i>tber  idea  of  the  different  essence  of  an  elephant  and  a  spaniel,  than  we 
have  of  the  different  essence  of  a  shock  and  a  hound ;  all  the  essential  difference, 
whereby  we  know  and  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  consisting  only  in 
the  different  cotiectioaof  sample  ideas,  to  which  we  have  given  those  differ- 
ent names. 

SacT.  39.  Genera  and  species  are  in  order  to  naming.-^How  much  the 
makMiff .  of  species  and  genera  is  in^order  to  general  names,  and  bow  much 
general  naaas  are  necessary,  if , not  to  the  beii^,  yet  at  least  to  the  complet- 
ing of  a  species*  and  making  it  pass  for  such,  will  appear,  besides  what  has 
been  said  above  concerning  ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A 
silent  and  a  striking  watch  are  but  one  species  lo  those  who  have  but  one 
name  for  them :  but  he  that  ha&the  name  watch  for  one,  and  clock  for  the 
«tl)er,  and  distinct  complex  ideas  to  which  those  names  b^ong,  to  him  th^ 
are  different  species.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  inwm  contrivance 
and  conatitution  is  different  between  those  two,  which  the  watchmaker  has  a 
dear  idea  of.  And  yet  it  is  plain,  they  are  but  one  species  to  him,  when  he 
has  but  one  name  for  them.  For  what  is  sufficient  in  the  inward  contrivance 
to  make  a  new  species  i  There  are  some  watches  that  are  made  with  (bur 
wheels,  others  with  five :  is  this  a  sjiecific  difference  to  the  workman '   Some 
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faBve^tnnfB  and  pliy«e0,  urd  otlwra  none;  •oraehave  theMnnce  loose,  and 
otbera  regulated  by  a  spiral  spriog,  aiid  othen  by  'hog'stbrisUes :  are  any  or 
all  of  these  enough  to  loake  a  epeoific  differenoe  totl^  worknnan,  that  knows 
each  of  these,  and  several  other  diiferent  cotttriTanees,  in  Uie  iatoiual  con- 
stitutions  of  watches  ?  Jt  is  certain  each  of  tiiese  hath .  a  real  difference  from 
the  rest;  but^w^ether  it  he  an  essential,  a  specific  differenoe  or  no,  relate? 
only  to  the  complex  idea  to  which  the  naine  waieh  is  given :  as  long  as  they 
all  agree  in  the  idea  whieh  that  name  stands. i^,  and  that  name  does  not  as  a 
g«n«ncal  nana  eomprehend  different  fpscis^  uader  it,  they  aie  not  essentially 
nor  aiiecificaUy  dilfereat.  But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divisions  from 
diffefenees  that  he  knows .  in  the  internal  frame  of  watches,  and  to  such  pre- 
cise complex  ideas,  give  names  that  shall  prevail,  they  will  then  be  new  lyscies 
to-  them,  who  have  those  ideas  with  names  to  them ;  and  isan  by  those  differ- 
ences distinguish  watches  into  these  several  sorts,  and  than  w4Uch  will  he 
a  genarical  nane.  But ^et  thev  would  be  no  distinet.^MCtes  to  men  ignorant 
of  ciock^work  and  the  inward  contrivances  of  watohes,  who  had  no  other 
idea  hut  the  outward  shape^and  hulk,  with .  the  maffkiiig  of  the  hours  by  the 
hand.  For  t»«.  them  all  those  other  names  would  be  but- monymous  terms 
for  the  same  adeat-and  sii^niiy'no  move,  nor  no  other  thing  but  a  wtttak.  Just 
thns,  rthink»  it  is  in  natuial  things.  Nobody  will  doubt  that  the  wheels  or 
apnngs  (if- 1  maj^so aay)  within,  are  dii^rent  in  a  nUional  man  and  a  change- 
laiff,f  no  meie  than  that  there  iS'  a  dtfierence  in  the  ^ame  between  a  drill  and 
a  Aangeltng.  ?  Bat  whether  •  ane .  or  both  these  differences  be  essential  or 
spemioal,  ia  only  to  ite  known-  to  ns,  by  their  agreement  or  disamemant  with 
the  complex  idea  that  the  name  man  stands  for:  for  by  thatalone  caUiit  be 
detosminedv  whether  eoe,  or  both,  or  neither  of  those  be  a  man  or  tno. 

SsoT.^.  Species  oferi\/ieM  ikv^ge  leee  eer^ueed  tken  natmruLr-^'PTom 
what  has  been  oeibre  said^  we  may  see  the.  reason  why  in  the  species  x^frsrti- 
ikial  things,  there  is  generally  less  confusion  Mid  uncertainty,  than  'in  natu- 
ral. Because  an  artificial  thinff  being  a  pradaetion  of  maUf  whiah  the  ^art^fi- 
cer  designed,  and  therefore  jweU  knows  the  idea  of,  the  name  of  it  is  supposed 
to  stead  lor  no  other  idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  essence  than. what  is  cer- 
tainly .to  beknown^and  easy  enoiwh  to  be  appf^Knd^d.  For  •the  idea  or 
essence  of  the  sevofal  aorta  of  artificial  things,  consisting,  lor;  the  most  part, 
in  nothing  but  thedetermiaale  figpue  of  aenmle  parts ;  and  sometimes  motion 
depending  thereon,  which  the  artificer  ladhiona  in  matter,  such  as  he  -finds  for 
his  turn ;  it  is  net  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  certain  idea 
thereof,  and  to  settle  the  si^ifica^on  of  the  namss,  whereby  the  spedea  of 
artificial  things  are  diitingaished  with  less  doubt,  Qhscurity*  and  equivocation, 
than  we  can  in  things  natoral,  whose  diflferenoes  and  operations  depend  upon 
contrivances  beyond  the  reach  of  our  disqoveries. 

Sbot.  41.  Art^UM  things  ef  disiimct  spcotes.— I  must  be  excused  iiere 
if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of  distinct  spedes,as  well  as  natural:  since,! 
find  they  are  as  plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  sorts^  by  different  abstract 
ideas,  with  general  names  annexed  to  them,  as  distinct  .one  firom  another,  as 
those  ef  natural  substances.  For  »^  should  we  think  a  watch. and  pistol 
as  dvtinct  species  one  from  anotherr  as  a  horse  and  ado[^,  they  being  ex- 
pressed in  our  minds  by  distinct  ideas,  and  to  others  by  distmct  appellations  1 

Sect.  42.  Smhshmees  eione  hmse  proper  tunnes, — ^This  is  farther  to  be  on- 
served  concerning  substances,  that  ttvoy  alone  of  all  our  several  sorts  of  ideas 
have  particular  or  proper  names*  whereby  the  only  particular  thing  is  signi- 
fied. Because  in  simple  ideas,  modesi  and  relations,  it  seldom  happens  that 
men  have  occasion  to  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  wheii  it  is  ab- 
aent.  Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes,  being  actions  which  perish 
in  their  btith,  are  not  capable  of  a  lasting  duration  as  substances,  which  are 
the  actors:  and  wherein  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  ideas  de- 
signed by  the  name,  have  a  lastiaff  union. 

SncT.  43.  Diffioidty  to  treoi  of  words.-^l  must  beg  pvdon  of  my  reader, 
$ur  having  dwalt  ao  kag  opon  this  subject,  and  perhaps  with  some  obscun^ 
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But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  how  difficult  it  is  to  lead  another  by  words 
into  the  thoughts  of  things  stripped  of  those  specific  differences  we  give  Uiem : 
which  thin^,  if  I  name  not,  I  say  nothing ;  and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby 
rank  them  mto  some  sort  or  other,  and  suggest  to  tho  mind  the  usual  abstract 
idea  of  that  species,  and  so  cross  my  purpose.  For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to 
lay  by,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  man,  which 
is  our  complex  idea  usually  annexed  to  it;  and  bid  the  reader  consider  man  as 
he  is  in  himself,  and  as  he  is  really  distinguished  from  others  in  his  internal 
constitution,  or  real  essence,  that  is,  by  something,  he  knows  not  what,  looks 
like  trifling:  and  yet  thus  one  must  do  who  would  speak  of  the  suppooed  real 
essences  and  species  of  things,  as  thought  to  be  made  l^  nature,  if  it  be  but 
only  to  make  it  understood,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  si^ified  br  the  gene- 
ral  names,  which  substances  are  called  by,  but  because  it  is  difficult  by  Imown 
familiar  names  to  do  this,  give  me  leave  to  endeavour  by  an  example,  to  make 
the  difierent  consideration  the  mind  has  of  specific  names  and  ideas  a  little 
more  clear ;  and  to  show  how  the  complex  ideas  of  modes  are  referred  som^ 
times  to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of  other  intelligent  beings;  or,  which  is  the 
same,  to  the  signification  annexed  by  others  to  their  received  names ;  and 
sometimes  to  no  archetypes  at  all.  Give  me  leave  also  to  show  how  the 
mind  always  refbrs  its  ideas  of  substances,  either  to  the  substances  them- 
selves, or  to  the  signification  of  their  names  as  to  the  archetypes;  and  also 
to  make  plain  the  nature  of  species,  or  sorting  of  things,  as  apprehended, 
and  made  use  of  by  ns ;  and  of  the  essences  belonging  to  those  species,  which 
18  perhaps  of  more  moment,  to  discover  the  extent  ami  certainty  of  our  know- 
le<kpe  than  we  at  first  imagine. 

Sect.  44.  Inttances  of  mixed  modes  in  kinneah  and  nUmph, — ^Letus  sop- 
pose  Adam  in  the  state  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  understanding,  but  in  a 
strange  country,  with  all  thinffs  new  and  unknown  about  him ;  and  no  other 
faculties  to  attain  the  knowle&e  of  them,  but  what  one  of  this  ajue  has  now. 
He  observes  Lamech  more  melancholy  than  usual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from 
a  suspicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom  he  most  ardenUy  loved)  that  she 
had  too  much  kindness  for  another  man.  Adam  discourses  these  his  thonefats 
to  Eve,  and  desires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not  folly :  and  in  these 
discourses  with  Eve  he  makes  use  of  these  two  new  words,  kinneah  and 
niouph.  In  time  Adam's  mistake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech's  trouble  pro- 
ceeded from  havinff  kiUed  a  man ;  but  yet  the  two  names,  kinneah  and  niouph; 
the  one  standing  tot  suspicion,  in  a  husband,  of  his  wife^s  disloyalty  to  him, 
and  the  other  for  the  act  of  committing  disloyalty,  lost  not  their  distinct  sig- 
nifications. It  is  plain  then  that  here  were  two  distinct  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  with  names  to  them,  two  distinct  species  pf  action  essentially 
different ;  I  ask  wherein  consisted  the  essences  of  these  two  distinct  species 
of  action  1  And  it  is  plain  it  consisted  in  a  precise  combination  of  simple 
ideas,  difibrent  in  one  nrom  the  other.  I  ask,  whether  the  complex  idea  in 
Adam's  mind,  which  he  called  kinneah,  were  adequate  or  no  ?  And  it  is  plain 
it  was,  for  it  being  a  combination  of  simple  ideas,  which  he,  without  any  re- 
gard to  any  archetype,  without  respect  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily 
put  together,  abstracted,  and  save  the  name  kinneah  to,  to  express  in  short 
to  others,  by  that  one  sound,  ail  the  simple  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that 
complex  one ;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate  idea.  His 
own  choice  having  made  that  combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  should, 
and  so  could  not  but  be  perfbct,  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  referred  to  no 
other  archetype,  which  it  was  supposed  to  represent. 

Sect.  45.  These  words,  kinneah  -and  niouph,  by  degrees  grew  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  then  the  case  was  somewhat  altered.  Adam's  children  had  the 
same  Acuities,  and  thereby  the  same  power  that  he  had  to  make  what  com- 
plex ideas  of  mixed  modes  they  pleased  in  their  own  minds :  to  abstract  them, 
and  make  what  sounds  the^  pleased  the  signs  of  them :  but  the  use  of  names 
being  to  maJce  our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others,  that  cannot  be  done,  but 
when  the  same  sign  stands  for  the  same  idea  in  two  who  would  communicate 
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tlieir  thouffbto,  and  discourse  tojgether.  Those  therefore  of  Adam's  chDdreD 
that  found  these  two  words,  kmneah  and  niouph,  in  fiuniliar  use,  could  not 
take  them  for  insigniiicant  sounds ;  but  must  needs  conclude,  they  stood  for 
eomethinj|r,  for  certain  ideas,  abstract  ideas,  they  being  ^[eneral  names,  which 
abstract  ideas  were  the  essences  of  the  species  distin^rmshed  by  those  names. 
If,  therefore,  they  would  use  these  words,  as  names  of  species  already  es- 
tablished and  agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas,  in  their 
•nindsy  signified  by  these  names,  to  the  ideas  that  they  stood  for  in  other  men's 
minds,  as  to  their  patterns  and  arche^pes ;  and  then  indeed  -their  ideas  of 
these  complex  modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt  (especi- 
ally those  that  consisted  of  combinations  of  many  simple  ideas)  not  to  be  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  ideas  in  other  men*^  minds,  using  the  same  names ; 
though  for  this  there  be  usually  a  remedy  at  hand,  wbdch  is  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  any  word  we  understand  not,  of  him  that  uses  it:  it  being  as  impossible  to 
know  certainly  what  the  words  jealousy  and  adultery  (which  I  think  answer 
mup  and  llM)  stand  for  in  another  man's  mind,  with  whom  I  would  discourse 
about  them ;  ap  it  was  impossible,  in  the  beginning  of  langua^,  to  know 
what  kinneah  and  niouph  stood  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without  explica- 
tion, they  being  voluntary  signs  in  every  one. 

SaoT.  46.  Jfitfanees  qf  nibttanees  in  zakab. — Let  us  now  also  consider, 
after  the  same  manner,  the  names  of  substances  in  their  first  application. 
One  of  Adam's  children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights  on  a  flittering  sub- 
stance which  pleases  his  eye ;  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam,  wno,  upon  con- 
sideration of  it,  finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  an  ex- 
ceeding great  weight.  These,  perhaps,  at  first,  are  all  the  qualities  he  takes 
notice  of  in  it :  and  abstracting  this  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  substance 
having  that  peculiar  bii^t  yellowness,  and  a  weight  very  great  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  ne  gives  it  the  name  zahab,  to  denote  and  mark  all  substances 
tLat  have  these  sensible  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evident  now  that,  in  this 
case,  Adam  acts  quite  differently  firom  what  he  did  before  in  forming  those 
ideas  of  mixed  modes,  to  which  he  cave  the  names  kinneah  and  niouph. 
For  there  he  puts  idcHu  toother,  only  by  his  own  imagination,  not  taken 
firom  the  existence  of  any  thmg;  and  to  them  he  save  names  to  denominate 
all  thinp  that  should  hii^ipen  to  agree  to  those  his  abstiact  ideas,  without 
considering  whether  any  such  thing  did  exist  or  no:  the  standard  there  was 
of  his  own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new  substance,  he 
takes  the  quite  contrary  course ;  here  he  has  a  standard  made  by  nature ;  and 
therefore  being  to  represent  that  to  himself,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it,  even 
when  it  is  absent,  he  puts  in  no  simple  idea  into  his  complex  one,  but  what 
he  has  the  perception  of  from  the  thin^  itself.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea 
be  conformable  to  this  archetype,  and  mtends  the  name  should  stand  for  an 
idea  so  conformable. 

SscT.  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zahab,  by  Adam,  being 
q[uite  different  firom  any  he  had  seen  before,  nobody,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be 
a  distinct  species,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  essence ;  and  that  the  name  zahab 
is  the  mark  of  the  species,  and  a  name  belonging  to  all  things  partaking  in 
that  essence.  But  here  it  is  plain,  the  essence  Adam  made  me  name  zuiab 
stand  for,  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  shining,  yellow,  and  very  heavy. 
But  the  inquisitive  mind  of  man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  these, 
as  I  may  say,  superficial  qualities,  puts  Adam  on  fiuther  examination  of  this 
matter.  He  therefore  knocks  and  beats  it  with  fiints,  to  see  what  was  dis- 
coveniUe  in  the  inside :  he  finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  easily  separate  into 
pieces :  he  finds  it  wiU  bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  ductility  to  be 
added  to  his  former  idea,  and  made  part  of  the  essence  of  the  species  that 
name  zahab  stands  fori  Farther  trials  discover  fosibility  and  fixedness.  Are 
not  they  also,  by  the  same  reason  that  anv  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into 
the  complex  idea  signified  by  the  name  zahabl  If  not,  what  reason  will  there  - 
be  shown  more  for  the  one  than  the  other  1  If  these  must,  then  all  the  other 
properties,  which  any  farther  trials  shall  discover  in  this  matter,  ought,  by  the- 
20 
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Nflm  ttmoD  to  ttukko  &  put  of  th«  inffradientfl  of  the  eomidez  idea,  which 
he  DKBie  zahah-  etande  ror,  end  so  be  the  oBeence  of  the  species  maifced  by 
tfait  nsBne.  Which  pn^>ertiee,  because  they  are  endless,  it  is  plam,  tint  the 
idea  made  after  this  iashioa  by  this  archetype,  wiU  be  always  inadeqaate. 

SsoT  48.  Tkeir  ideM  imperfect,  and  tkerrfere  sortoia.— But  ^is  is  not 
all ;  it  would  also  fi>Uow»  that  the  names  of  sttbstnees  would  not  only  have 
(as  in  tiuth  they  have)  but  would  also  be  supposed  to -have  difisrent  sagnifica- 
tions,  as  used  by  different  men»  which  woiud  veiy  msch  cumber  the  use  of 
hkogusKe.  For  if  eveiy  distinct  quality,  that  were  discovered  in  any  matter 
by  any  one,  were  supposed  to  make  a  neoessanr  pctft  of  the  ooniplez  idea,  signi- 
fied by  the  common  naaw  giyen  it,  it  must  Ibilow,  that  men  mast  sappoee  the 
same  word  to  signify  different  thin^  in  differsnt  men ;  smee  they  cannot 
doubt  but  difibrent  men  may  have  discovered  sevcnl  qualities  in  sahstafices 
of  the  same  denomination,  wMcb  others  know  nothing  o£ 

SsoT.  49.  T^^^of  s  tajhe  tftetr  epecieg,  a  reml  esranse  «s  ji^»poMil.-^To 
avoid  this,  therefore,  they  have  supposed  a  leal  esMnce  bcdongin^  to  eveir 
species,  from  which  these  properties  all  flow,  and  would  have  their  name  or 
the  species  stand  ibr  that.  But  they  not  having  any  idea  of  that  leal  essence 
in  substance,  and  their  words  signifying  nothing  but  the  idsas  th^  have,  that 
whidi  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to  pat  (In  name  or  eoand  u  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  thiiv  havmg  Ast  real  eseenee,  without  kncering  what  the 
real  essence  is ;  and  tms  is  that  which  men  do,  when  they  apeak  of  species 
of  things,  as  sopposiAg  tbem  made  by  nature*  and  distiajguiahed  by  real 


SacT.  50.  Which  iuppoeUion  it  if  m  u$e*-^at  let  us  consider, 
we  affirm  that  all  gold  is  nxed,  either  it  mcAns  that  fiaadneau  is  m  pait  of  the 
definition,  part  of  the  nominal  essence  the  woid  gold  stands  for;  and  so  this 
affirmation,  aU  gold  is  fixed,  eontains  nothing  but  the  signifieatioa  of  the 
tenn  sold.  Or  dse  it  means,  that  fizedneas  not  hemf  a  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  gold,  is  a  proporty  of  thitt  substance  itsslf ;  in  which  case, 
it  is  plain,  that  the  word  gold  stands  in  the  jHaoe  of  a«ubstanoe,  having  the 
real  essence  of  ji  ipecies  of  thinfis  made  by  nature.  In  which  wi^  of  sub- 
stitution it  has  so  confused  and  uncertain  a  significatioQ,  that  though  this 
propositicm,  gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that  sense  an  affirmation  c^  something'  real, 
yet  it  ia  a  troth  will  always  fail  us  in  its  pai^cidar  applioatton,  and  so  is  of 
no  real  use  nor  certainty.  For  let  it  be  ever  so  tiue,  that  aU  gold,  t.  e.  all 
that  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  fixed,  what  serves  this  for,  wMlat  wa 
know  not,  in  this  sense,  what  is  or  is  not  soldi  for  if  we  know  not  the  rssl 
essence  of  gold,  it  is  impossible  we  shotdd  know  what  paroei  of  matter  fata 
that  essence,  and  so  whether  it  be  true  sold  or  no. 

SnoT.  61.  ConeltMton.— To  conclu&:  what  liberty  Adam  had  at  first  to 
make  any  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  by  no  other  patterns  hut  fay  his 
own  thoughts,  the  same  have  all  men  oversinoe  had.  And  the  same  Qeoeesity 
of  conforming  his  ideas  of  substances  to  tfainss  without  him,  as  to  arche- 
types made  by  nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  wonU  not  wil&Uy  impose 
upon  himself;  the  same  are  all  men  ever  sinee  undsr  too.  The  same  lihorty 
also  that  Adam  had  of  affixing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the  same  hsas  any 
one  still  (especially  the  beginners  of  languages,  if  we  «an  inmgine  any  aneh) 
but  only  witn  this  difierence,  that  in  places  where  men  in  society  have  ak 
readv  established  a  language  among  them,  the  significations  of  words  areveir 
warily  and  sparingly  to  be  altered:  because  bmu  bemg  fitrnishod  already  with 
names  for  their  icfeas,  and  common  use  having  appropriated  known  names  to 
•certain  ideas,  an  effected  misapplication  of  tbsm  oatmot  but  he  veiy  ridioB- 
lous.  He  that  hath  new  notions  will  perhaps  TSnture  sometiaies  on  die  coin- 
ing of  new  terms  to  express  them :  but  men  think  it  a  boldness,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  common  use  will  ever  make  them  paas  fe  current,  But  in  com- 
munication with  othem,  it  is  necessary  that  we  conform  the  ideas  we  make 
the  vulgar  words  of  any  language  stand  for,  to  their  known  proper  sigmfica- 
tums  (which  I  hwe  explained  at  laige  already)  or  else  to  make  known  thai 
:new  signification  we  apply  them  to. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  PARTICLES. 

Sbot.  1.  ParticlsB  mmueei  parts,  or  whole  $enienc€9  iogeikor. — Beaidef 
woi^  which  urn  aameB  of  ideaa  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  many  others 
that  are  made  use  of  to  sigaify  the  connexion  that  the  mind  gives  to  idea% 
4ir  propondons,  one  with  another.  The  mind,  in  communicating  ita  thought 
to  others,  does  not  only  need  signs  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  otfaerv 
dso,  to  show  or  intimate  some  particular  action  of  its  own  at  tbaJt  time  re- 
lating to  those  ideaa.  This  it  does  several  ways ;  as  is,  and  is  not,  are  the 
general  marks  of  the  miad,  affirming  or  de&yuig.  But  hesides  affirmation  ot 
negation,  without  which  there  is  in  words  no  truth  or  ftisehood,  the  mind 
dees,  in  dedarinff  its  aoBtiments  to  others,  connect  not  only  the  parts  of  pro- 
ptwitions,  but  whole  sentences  one  to  another,  with  their  sevml  relationa 
and  dependencies,  to  make  a  coherent  discourse. 

Sbot.  2.  Im  ihem  consitie  the  art  of  weU  tpeakimg. — The  words,  where- 
in it  signifies  wlMjt  connexion  it  gives  to  the  several  affirmations  and  nega* 
tions,  l£at  it  unites  in  one  continued  reasoning  or  narration,  are  generJQy 
sailed  partidee ;  and  it  is  in  the  right  use  of  these  that  more  puticuwrly  con* 
sists  the  clearness  and  beautyof  a  good  style.  To  think  weU»  it  is  not  enou^ 
that  a  roan  hae  ideas  clear  and  dirtinet  in  his  thoughts,  nor  that  he  observea 
the  amement  ov  disagfeement  of  some  of  them ;  mit  he  must  think  in  train, 
avid  observe  the  dependence  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  upon  one  another. 
And  to  ezpvess  well  such  methodical  and  rational  thoughts,  he  must  have 
words  to  show  what  connexion,  restriction,  distinction,  opposition,  emphasis, 
&C.  he  gives  to  each  respective  part  of  his  discourse.  To  mistake  in  any  of 
these,  b  to  puzzle,  instead  of  informing,  his  hearer ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
those  words  which  are  not  truly  by  themselves  the  names  of  anv  ideas,  are 
of  such  constant  and  indispensable  use  in  language,  and  do  much  contribute 
to  men's  well  expressing  themselves. 

Sbgt.  3.  They  show  what  relation  the  mind  gives  to  ite  own  thoughts.-^ 
This  part  of  grammar  has  been  perhaps  as  much  neglected  as  some  others 
over-dili^ntly  cultivated.  It  is  easy  for  men  to  write,  one  afler  another,  of 
cases  and  genders,  moods  and  tenses,  gerunds  and  supines :  in  these,  .and  the 
kke,  there  nas  been  greftt  diligence  used ;  and  particles  themselves,  in  some 
languages,  have  been,  with  great  show  of  exactness,  ranked, into  their  several 
orders.  But  though  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  dzc.  are  names  well  known 
in  grammar,  and  the  partides  contained  under  them  carefully  ranked  into  their 
distinct  subdivisions  ;  yet  he  who  would  show  the  right  use  of  particles,  and 
what  signiftcaacy  and  force  they  have,  must  take  a  little  more  pains,  en* 
t«r  into  his  ov^n  uioughts,  and  observe  nicely  the  several  postures  or  his  mind 
IB  disciNirqiJiff. 

Sbct.  4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  these  words,  to  render 
then,  as  is  usual  in  dictionanes,  by  words  of  another  tongue  which  come 
nearest  to  their  si^fieatioa :  for  what  is  meant  by  them  is  commonly  as  harj 
to  be  understood  m  one  as  another  language.  They  are  all  marks  of  some 
action,  or  intimation  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  to  understand  them  rightly. 
the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations^  and  exceptions,  anq 
eevend  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none,  or  very 
deficient  names,  are  diligently  to  be  studied.  Of  these  there  is  a  great  variety^ 
OMich  exceeding  the  number  of  particles  that  most  languages  have  to  expresy 
then  hj ;  and  thereibfe  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  most  of  these  particles 
have  diveis,  and  sometimes  almost  opposite  significations.  In  the  Hebrew 
tongue  there  is  a  paKicle,  consisting  but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there 
are  reckoned  up,  aa  I  remember,  seventy,  I  am  sure  u>ove  fifty,  several  signifi 
cations. 
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Sect.  5.  Instance  in  but. — But  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar  in  oor 
langvafre ;  and  he  that  says  ^t  is  a  discretive  conjunction,  and  that  it  answen 
sed  in  Latin,  or  maiM  in  French,  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  explained  it.  Bat 
it  seems  to  me  to  intimate  several  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  several 
propositions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  thiB  monosyllable. 

First,  "  but  to  say  no  more  :*'  here  it  mtimates  the  stop  of  the  mind  in  the 
course  it  was  going,  before  it  came  quite  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  **  I  saw  but  two  plants :"  here  it  shows,  that  the  mind  limits  the 
sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  **  you  pray;  but  it  is  not  tluit  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true  re- 
ligion." 

Fourthly,  "  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own."  The  fint  of  theee  huts 
intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be ; 
the  latter  shows,  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that,  and 
what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  *'  all  animals  have  sense ;  but  a  dog  is  an  animal ;"  here  it  signifies 
little  more  but  that  the  latter  proposition  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor 
of  a  syll<^riBm. 

Sect.  6.  TTtis  nuUter  hut  lightly  touched  here, — ^To  these,  I  doubt  not, 
might  be  added  a  great  manjr  oUier  significations  of  this  particle,  if  it  were 
my  business  to  examine  it  in  its  fiill  latitude,  and  consider  it  in  all  the  places 
it  IB  to  be  found :  which  if  one  should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  aU  those  man- 
ners it  is  made  use  of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  discretive  which  gramma^ 
rians  give  to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort  of  siffns. 
The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occasion  to  reflect  on  their 
use  and  force  in  lan^ase,  and  lead  us  into  £e  contemplation  of  several  ac- 
tions of  our  minds  m  discoursing,  which  it  has  found  a  wav  to  intimate  to 
others  b^  these  particles ;  some  whereof  constantly,  and  others  in  certain 
constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained  in  them. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE  TERMS. 

Sect.  1.  Abstract  terms  not  predicdble  one  of  another,  and  why, — ^The 
ordinary  words  of  languajBfe,  and  our  common  use  of  them,  would  have  given 
us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they  had  been  but  considered  wiui  at- 
tention. The  mind,  as  has  been  shown,  has  a  power  to  abstract  its  ideas,  and 
so  they  become  essences,  general  essences,  whereby  the  sorts  of  things  are 
distinguished.  Now  each  abstract  idea  being  distinct,  so  that  of  any  two 
the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive 
their  difierence ;  and  therefore  in  propositions  no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever 
be  affirmed  one  of  another.  This  we  see  in  the  common  use  of  language, 
which  permits  not  any  two  abstract  words,  or  names  of  abstract  ideas,  to  be 
affirmed  one  of  another.  For  how  near  of  kin  soever  they  may  seem  to  be, 
and  how  certain  soever  it  b,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white,  vet 
ever^  one  at  first  hearing  perceives  the  falsehood  of  these  propositions  ;  hu- 
manity is  animality,  or  rationality,  or  whiteness :  and  this  is  as  evident  as  any 
of  the  most  allowed  maxims.  All  our  affirmations  then  are  only  inconcrete, 
which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abstract  idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abstract 
idea  to  be  joined  1p  another ;  which  abstract  ideas,  in  substances,  may  be  of 
any  sort ;  m  all  the  rest,  are  little  else  but  of  relations ;  and  in  substances, 
the  most  frequent  are  of  powers  ;  v.  g.  "  a  man  is  white,"  signifies,  that  the 
thiriff  that  htuB  ^he  essence  of  a  man,  nas  also  in  it  the  essence  of  whiteness, 
whicn  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  one,  whose 
eyes  can  discover  ordinary  objects ;  or,  *'  a  man  is  rational,"  signifies  that 
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the  same  thing  that  hath  the  essence  of  a  man,  hath  also  in  it  the  essence  of 
rationality,  t.  e.  a  power  of  reasoning.     , 

SscT.  2.  They  $h&w  the  difference  of  our  tcfeot.— This  distinction  of 
names  shows  us  also  the  difference  of  our  ideas :  for  if  we  observe  them,  we 
shall  find  that  our  simple  ideas  have  all  abstract  as  well  as  concrete  names ; 
the  one  whereof  is  (to  speak  the  language  of  grammarians)  a  substantive,  the 
other  an  abjective ;  as  whiteness,  white ;  sweetness,  sweet.  The  like  also 
holds  in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations,  as  justice,  just;  equality,, equal; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  some  of  the  concrete  names  of  relations,  among 
men,  chiefly  are  substantives ;  as  patemitas,  pater ;  whereof  it  were  easy  to 
render  a  reason.  But  as  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  we  have  very  few  or  no 
abstract  names  at  all.  For  though  the  schools  have  introduced  animalitas, 
humanitas,  corporietas,  and  some  others ;  yet  they  hold  no  ^proportion  with 
that  infinite  number  of  names  of  substances,  to  which  thev  never  were  ridicu^ 
lous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abstract  ones ;  and  those  few  that  the 
schools  forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholars,  could  never  vet  get 
admittance  into  common  use,  or  obtain  the  license  of  public  approbation. 
Which  seems  to  me  at  least  to  intimate  the  confession  of  all  mankind,  that 
they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  essences  of  substances,  since  thev  have  not 
names  fer  such  ideas ;  which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their 
c<msciousnes8  to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them  kept  them  from  so 
idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore,  though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish 
gold  firom  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wo^ ;  yet  they  but  timorously  ventured  on 
such  terms,  as  aurietas  and  saxietas,  metallietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like 
names,  which  should  pretend  to  signify  the  real  essences  of  those  substances, 
whereof  they  knew  they  had  no  ideas.  And  indeed  it  was  only  the  doctrine  of 
substantial  forms,  and  the  confidence  of  mistaken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge 
that  they  had  not,  which  first  coined,  and  then  introduced  animalitas,  and 
humanitas,  and  the  like ;  which  yet  went  very  little  farther  than  their  own 
schools,  and  could  never  eet  to  be  current  among  understanding  men.  In- 
deed, humanitas  was  a  wora  familiar  among  the  I&mans,  but  in  a  far  different 
sense,  and  stood  not  for  the  abstract  essence  of  any  substance ;  bdt  was  the 
abstracted  name  of  a  mode,  and  its  concrete,  humanus,  not  homo. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  THE  IMPERFECTION  OF  WORDS. 

Sbct.  1.  Worde  are  utedfor  recording  and  communicating  our  thoughts* 
-—From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
what  imperfection  there  is  in  language,  and  how  the  very  nature  of  words 
makes  it  almost  unavoidable  for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful-  and  uncertain 
in  their  significations.  To  examine  the  perfection  or  imperfectipn  of  words 
it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  their  use  and  end :  for  as  they  are  more  or  less 
fitted  to  attain  that,  so  are  they  more  or  less  perfect.  We  have,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  discourse,  often  upon  occasion  mentioned  a  double  use  of  words. 

First,  one  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  the  other  for  the  communicating  of  our  thoughts  to  others. 

Sect.  2.  Any  worde  wiU  serve  for  recording* — ^As  to  the  first  of  these, 
for  the  recording  our  own  thoughts  ior  the  helper  our  own  memories,  whereby, 
as  it  were,  we  talk  to  ourselves,  any  words  will  serve  the  turn.  For  since 
sounds  are  voluntaiy  and  indifferent  signs  of  any  ideas,  a^an  may  use  what 
words  he  pleases,  to  signify  his  own  ideas  to  himself;  and  there  will  be  no 
imperfection  in  them,  if  he  constantly  use  the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea, 
lor  then  he  cannot  fiJl  of  having  his  meaning  understood,  wherein  consists 
the  right  use  and  perfection  of  language. 
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Sbct.  3.  Commumeati&H  fty  wordt  dwU  or  fhUo99fMad,'^AM  to  conw 

munication  of  words,  that  too  has  a  doable  use. 

I.  Civil. 

II.  Philosophical. 

First,  by  their  civil  use,  I  mem  such  a  conmnmieatioii  of  tlioag|ht8  and 
ideas  by  words,  as  may  serve  for  the  apholding  common  converssmoB  and 
commerce,  about  the  ordinary  afiairs  and  oonvemenoes  of  civil  Mfey  in  the 
societies  of  men  one  among  another. 

Secondly,  by  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such  a  use  of  them  as 
may  serve  to  convey  the  precise  notions  of  Ihin^,  and  to  express,  in  genenJ 
propositions,  certain  and  undoubted  truths,  which  the  mind  may  rest  ttpon^ 
and  be  satisfied  with*  in  its  search  after  tnie  knowledge.  These  two  uses  are 
very  distinct;  and  a  great  deal  less  exactness  wiU  serve  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see  in  what  follows. 

Sbct.  4.  7^  imperfection  tf  worde  in  the  ioubtfulneee  of  their  eign^ 
catiim, — The  chief  end  of  language  in  communication  being  to  be  understood, 
wwda  serve  not  weU  for  tint  end,  neither  in  civil  nor  philosophical  discourse, 
when  any  word  does  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  same  idea  which  it  stands 
fbr  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Now  since  sounds  have  no  neftural  connexion 
with  our  ideas,  but  have  all  their  edification  fiom  the  arbitrary  impoeition 
of  men,  tiie  doubtfldness  and  uncertaintjr  of  their  signification,  which  is  the 
imperfection  we  here  are  speakiitf  of,  has  its  cause  more  in  the  ideas  they 
stand  for,  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is  in  one  sound  more  than  in  another, 
to  signify  any  idea:  ibr  in  that  retard  they  are  aU  equally  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtnilnesB  and  uncertainty  m  the  signification 
of  some  more  than  other  words,  is  the  difference  of  ideas  they  stand  fbr. 

Sect.  5.  Caueei  of  their  trnperfeclioit.— Words  having  naturally  no  sig- 
nification, the  idea  which  each  stands  fbr  must  be  learned  and  retained  hj 
those  who  would  exchange  thoughts,  and  hold  intelligible  discooree  widi 
others  in  any  language.    But  this  is  hardest  to  be  done  #here. 

First,  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  ideas  put  toother. 

Secondly,  where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  certain  connexion  in  na- 
ture ;  and  so  no  settled  standard,  any  where  in  nature  existing,  to  rectify  and 
adjust  them  by. 

ThirdljT,  when  the  signification  of  the  word  is  referred  to  a  standard,  which 
standard  is  not  easy  to  be  known. 

Fourthly,  where  the  signification  of  the  word,  and  the  real  essence  of  the 
thinff,  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

Tnese  are  difiiculties  that  attend  the  signification  of  several  words  that  are 
intelligible.  Those  which  are  not  intelligible  at  all,  such  as  names  standing 
for  any  simple  ideas,  which  another  has  not  organs  or  fiienlties  to  attain,^-as 
the  names  of  colours  to  a  blind  man,  or  sounds  to  a  deaf  man, — need  net 
here  be  mentioned. 

'  In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  words,  which  I  ahall 

more  at  larffe  explain,  in  their  particular  application  to  our  severe]  soils  of 

,  ideas ;  for  if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes 

are  most  liable  to  doubtfulness  and  imperfection,  for  the  two  first  of  these 

reasons ;  and  the  names  of  substances  chieflv  fbr  ihe  two  latter. 

Sect.  6.  7^  names  of  mixed  modee  doubtful. — Fnst,  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  are  many  of  th«n  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and  obscurity  in  their 
signification. 

Firetf  becauee  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  eo  complex, — ^I.  Becaose  of 
that  great  composition  these  complex  ideas  are  often  made  up  of  To  make 
words  serviceu>le  to  the  end  of  communication,  it  is  necessary  (as  has  been 
said)  that  they  excite  in  the  hearer  exactly  tlM  same  idea  they  stand  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Without  this,  men  fill  one  another's  heads  wkh 
noise  and  sounds ;  but  convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not  before 
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one  another  that  idea^v  which  is  the  end  of  dieeoene  aad  langnam.  But 
when  a  word  stands  fbr  a  very  complex  idea  that  ie  oompoimded  and  deoom. 
pounded»  it  is  not  easy  for  men  to  mm  and  retain  tiiat  idea  eo  exactly  aa  to 
make  the  name  in  common  use  stand  for  the  same  pnoiee  idea»  without  any 
the  least  variation.  Henoe  it  comes  to  pass*  that  men's  names  of  very  com- 
poand  ideas»,such  as  for  the  most  part  are  mond  words»  have  seldom^  in  two 
difierent  men,  the  same  furecise  significatioii;  since  one  maa's  complex  idea 
seldom  agrees  with  another's,  and  often  difiemfrmn  hie  owa,  from  that  whioh 
he  had  yesterday,  or  will  ha^ie  t0i.moiTow. 

SaoT.  7.  SecoiMftt  beanue  they  Aove  ao  steadanb.*^!!.  Becaaee  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most  part,  want  standards  in  nature,  whereby 
men  may  rectifyand  adjust  their  mgnififaUaons ;  therefore  they  are  vezy  various 
and  doubtfol.  The^  are  aasemUajpes  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends  of  diacomse,  and  suited  to  its  own  notions; 
whereby  it  designs  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  existing,  but  to  denominate 
and  raiuc  things,  as  they  come  to  agree  with  those  aieh^pes  or  forms  it  has 
made.  He  t&t  first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  whea<^,  or  banter,  in  use, 
put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those  ideas  he  made  it  stand  for;  and  as  it  is 
with  wow  new  names  of  modes,  that  are  now  brought  into  anv  langoage,  so  it 
was  with  the  old  ones,  when  they  were  fizat  mada  use  of.  Names  therefore 
that  stand  for  collections  of  ideas  which  the  mind  makes  at.  pleasmw,  must 
needs  be  of  doubtfiil  wyiification,  when  aach  collections  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  constantly  united  m  nature,  nor  any  pattems  to  be  shown  whereby  men 
may  adjust  them.  What  the  word  murder,  or  samlege,  Iqb.  signifies,  can 
never  lie  known  firom  things  themselves;  thm  be  many  of  the  parts  of  those 
complex  ideas  which  are  not  vieible  in  the  action  itself;  the  intention  of  the 
mine,  or  the  relation  of  holy  thinfls,  idiich  make  a  part  of  murder  or  sacrile»e, 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  outward  and  visible  actkm  of  him  that 
commits  either :  and  the  pollin|^  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the  murder 
is  committed,  and  is  all  the  actica  that  peifam  is  visible,  has  no  oatural  coup 
nexion  with  those  other  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named  murder. 
They  have  their  union  and  combination  onlv  firom  the  understanding,  which 
mutes  them  under  one  name :  but  uniting  them  withoot  any  rule  or  pattern, 
it  cannot  be  but  that  the  signification  of  3ie  natae  that  stanoa  for  such  volun- 
tary  coUections  should  be  often  various  ia  the  miads  of  different  men,  who 
have  scaioe  any  standing  rule  to  regulate  tksmselves  and  their  notions  by,  la 
such  aibitraxy  ideas. 

SacT.  6.  Proprietf  not  a  m^fieient  reiiie<iy.»-*it  is  true,  common  use,  that 
IB  the  rule  of  proprie^*  may  be  supposed  here  to  afibrd  some  aid,  to  settle  the 
signification  of  language;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  in  some  measure 
it  does.  Common  use  reffulates  the  meaning  of  words  pret^  well  fi>r  com- 
mon conversation ;  but  n<HK)dy  having  aa  authority  to  estahush  the  precise 
signification  of  words,  nor  determine  to  what  ideas  any  one  shall  annex  them, 
coomion  use  is  not  si^cient  to  adjust  them  to  pfaileeephical  discourses ;  there 
being  scarce  any  name  of  any  very  complflx  idea  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
whidi  in  common  use  has  not  a  great  latitude,  aad  which,  keeping  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  may  not  be  made  the  sign  of  for  different  ideas.  Be- 
mdes,  the  rule  aiid  measure  of  bropriety  itself  being  nowhere  established,  it 
is  often  matter  of  dispute  whetiier  this  or  that  way  of  using  a  word  be  pro. 
priety'of  speech  or  no.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  names  of  such 
Idnd  of  veiy  complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable  to  this  imperfection,  to  be  of 
doubtfiil  and  uncertain  signification;  and  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  un- 
derstand  one  anether,  do  not  always  stand  fiir  the  same  idea  in  speaker  and 
hearer.  Though  the  names  glory  and  gratitude  be  the  same  m  every  man's 
mouth  through  a  whole  countrv,  yet  the  complex  collective  idea,  which  every 
one  thinks  on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very  diffiBrent  ia  men 
uBwg  the  same  language. 

Sbot.  9.  The  way  of  lommv^  these  nmnee  contribatee  mUo  to  their  doubts 
fulneu. — ^The  way  also  wherem  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  ordinarily 
(earned,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  doubtfuliiess  of  their  signification 
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For  if  we  wiU  observe  how  children  learn  lanfuafes,  we  thall  find  that  to 
make  them  understand  what  the  names  of  stmpfe  ideas,  or  substances,  stand 
for,  people  ordinarily  show  them  the  thing  whereof  they  would  have  them 
have  the  idea ;  and  then  repeat  to  them  the  name  that  stands  for  it,  as  white, 
weet,  milk,  sugar^  cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes,  especially  the  most 
material  of  them,  moral  words,  the  sounds  are  usually  learned  fint;  and  then 
to  know  what  complex  ideas  they  stand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the 
explication  of  others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  most  part)  are  left  to  their 
own  observation  and  industry;  which  being  little  laid  out  in  the  search  of  the 
true  and  precise  meaning  of  names,  these  moral  words  are  in  most  mpn's 
mouths  little  more  than  bare  sounds ;  or  when  they  have  any,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  but  a  very  loose  and  undetermined,  and  consequently  obeeure 
and  confosed  signification.  And  even  those  themselves,  who  have  with 
more  attention  settled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ence, to  have  them  stand  for  complex  ideas,  difil^rent  fi*«>m  those 
which  other,  even  intelligent  and  studious  men,  make  them  the  signs  of. 
Where  shall  one  find  any,  either  controversial  debate,  or  &miliar  discourse, 
concerning  honour,  faith,  grace,  religion,  church,  &c.  wherein  it  is  not  easy  to 
observe  the  difierent  notions  men  haveof  them?  which  is  nothing  bat  this,  that 
they  are  not  agreed  in  the  signification  of  those  words,  nor  have  in  their  minds 
the  same  complex  ideas  which  they  make  them  stand  for:  and  so  aD  the  con- 
tests that  follow  thereupon  are  only  about  the  meaning  of  a  sound.  And 
hence  we  see,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human, 
there  is  no  end ;  comments  beget  comments,  and  explications  make  new  mat- 
ter for  explications ;  and  of  limiting,  distinguishing,  varying  the  signification 
of  these  moral  words,  there  is  no  end.  These  ideas  of  men's  making  are,  by 
men  still  having  the  same  power,  multiplied  ta  tr^nitum.  Many  a  man  who 
was  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  scripture,  or  clause  in  the 
code,  at  first  readings,  has  by  consulting  commentators  quite  lost  the  sense  of 
it/ and  by  those  elucidations  given  rise  or  increase  to  his  doubts,  and  drawn 
obscurity  upon  the  place.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  think  commentaries  needless ; 
but  to  show  how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed  modes  naturally  are,  even  in 
the  mouths  of  those  who  had  both  the  intention  and  the  fiiculty  of  speaking  as 
clearly  as  language  was  capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 

Sbot.  10.  Hence  unavoidable  obscurity  in  ancient  authore, — What  ob- 
scurity  this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the  writings  of  men,  who  have  lived 
in  remote  ages  and  in  different  countries,  it  will  be  needless  to  take  notice; 
since  the  numerous  volumes  of  learned  men,  employing  their  thoughts  that 
way,  are  prooft  more  than  enough  to  show  what  attention,  study,  saffacity,  and 
reasoning  are  required,  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  ancient  authors.  But 
there  being  no  writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  the  meaning  of,  but  those  that  contain  either  truths  we  are  required  to 
believe,  or  laws  we  are  to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniences  on  us  when  we  mis- 
take or  transgress;  we  may  be  less  anxious  about  the  sense  of  other  authors, 
who  writing  but  their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater  necessity  to  know 
diem,  than  they  to  know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil  depending  not  on  their  decrees, 
we  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions :  and  therefore,  in  the  reading  of 
them,  if  they  do  not  use  their  words  with  a  due  clearness  and  perspicuity,  we 
may  lay  them  aside,  and,  without  any  injury  done  them,  resolve  thus  with  our- 
selves : 

*  Si  non  vis  intclligi,  debes  negligi." 

Sbot.  11.  Names  of  substances  of  doubtful  sipUfication. — ^If  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  uncertam,  because  there  be  no  real 
standards  existing  in  nature  to  which  those  ideas  are  referred,  and  by  which 
they  may  be  adjusted,  the  names  of  substances  are  of  a  doubtfiil  signification, 
for  a  contrary  reason,  viz.  because  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  supposed  con- 
fti'rmable  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  standards  made  by  nature. 
In  our  ideas  of  substances,  wenave  not  the  liberty,  ils  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame 
what  combiiations  we  think  fit,  to  be  the  characteristical  notes  to  rank  and  de- 
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nominate  thingB  by.  In  these  we  must  follow  nature,  suit  our  complex  ideas 
to  real  existences,  and  regulate  the  signification  of  their  names  by  the  things 
themselves,  if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  the  signs  of  them,  and  stand  for 
them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  follow,  but  patterns  that  will 
make  the  signification  of  their  names  very  uncertain ;  fbr  names  must  be  of  a 
very  unsteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for  be  referred  to 
standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but 
imperfectly  and  uncertainly. 

Sbot.  12.  Names  of  iikbgtances  referred,  firtt,  to  real  essences  that  cannot 
he  iknoton.— The  names  of  substances  have,  as  has  been  shown,  a  double  re- 
ference in  their  ordinary  use. 

First,  sometimes  they  are  made  to  stand  for,  and  so  their  signification  is 
supposed  to  agree  to,  the  real  constitution  of  thincs,  firom  which  all  their 
properties  flow,  and  in  which  they  all  centre.  But  this  real  constitution,  (or 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  essence,  being  utterly  unknown  to  us,  any  sound  that 
is  put  to  stand  for  it  must  be  very  uncertain  in  its  application;  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  know  what  things  are,  or  ought  to  be,  called  a  horse,  or  anatomv, 
when  those  words  are  put  for  real  essences  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  all. 
And  therefore,  in  this  supposition,  the  names  of  substances  being  referred  to 
standards  that  cannot  be  know,  their  significations  can  never  be  adjusted  and 
established  by. those  standards. 

Sect.  13.  Secondly,  to  coexisting  qualities,  tohich  are  known  hut  imper- 
fectly,— The  simple  ideas  that  are  found  to  coexist  in  substances  being 
that  which  their  names  immediately  signify,  these,  as  united  in  the  sevenu 
sorts  of  things,  are  the  proper  standard  to  which  their  names  are  referred, 
and  by  which  their  significations  may  be  best  rectified.  But  neither  will  these 
archetypes  so  well  serve  this  purpose,  as  to  leave  these  names  without  very 
various  and  uncertain  significations :  because  these  simple  ideas  that  coexist, 
and  are  united  in  the  same  subject,  being  very  numerous,  and  having  all  an 
equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  specific  idea,  winch  the  specific  name  is  to 
stand  for;  men,  though  they  propose  to  themselves  the  very  same  subject  to 
consider,  yet  fhune  very  dinerent  ideas  about  it ;  and  so  the  name  they  use 
for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  several  men,  very  different  significations. 
The  simple  qualities  which  make  up  the  complex  ideas,  being  most  of  them 
powers,  m  relation  to  changes,  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive 
from  other  bodies,  are  almost  infinite.  He  that  shall  but  observe  what  a  great 
variety  of  alterations  any  one  of  the  baser  metals  is  apt  to  receive  from  the 
difierent  application  only  of  fire ;  and  how  much  a  ^ater  number  of  changes 
any  of  them  will  receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chemist,  by  the  application  of 
other  bodies ;  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  count  the  properties  of  any  sort 
of  bodies  not  easy  to  be  collected,  and  completely  known  by  the  ways  of  in- 
quiry, which  our  fiiculties  are  capable  of.  They  being  therefore  at  least  so 
many  that  no  man  can  know  the  precise  and  definite  number,  thev  are  difier- 
ently  discovered  by  difierent  men»  according  to  their  various  skill,  attention, 
and  ways  of  handling ;  who  therefore  cannot  choose  but  have  difierent  ideas 
of  the  same  substance,  and  therefore  make  the  signification  of  its  common 
name  very  various  and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  substances  be- 
ing made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are  supposed  to  coexist  in  nature,  every 
one  has  a  riffht  to  put  into  his  complex  ideas  those  qualities  he  has  found  to  be 
united  togetner.  For  though  in  the  substance  of  ^Id  one  satisfied  himself 
with  colour  and  weight,  yet  another  thinks  solubility  in  aq.  regia  as  neces- 
sary to  be  joined  with  that  colour  in  hie  idea  of  gold  as  any  one  does  its  fusi. 
bility ;  solubility  in  aq.  i^a  being  a  quality  as  constantly  joined  with  its 
colour  and  weight,  as  fusibility,  or  any  other;  others  put  into  it  ductility  or 
fixedness,  &c.  as  they  have  been  taught  by  tradition  or  experience.  Who  of 
all  these  has  established  the  right  signification  of  the  word  gold  ?  or  who  shall 
be  the  jud^  to  determine?  Each  has  its  standard  in  nature,  which  he  appeals 
to ;  and  With  reason  thinks  he  has  the  same  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idcii, 
2P 
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signified  by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities  which  upon  trial  he  has  fbimd 
united,  as  another,  who  has  not  so  well  examined,  has  to  leave  them  out ;  or 
\  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to  put  in  others.  For  the  union  in  na- 
ture of  these  qualities  being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one  complex 
idea,  who  can  say  one  of  them  has  more  reason  to  be  put  in,  or  left  out,  than 
another  ?  "From  hence  it  will  always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex 
ideas  of  substances,  in  men  using  the  s&me  name  for  them,  will  be  veiy  vari- 
ous ;  and  so  the  significations  of  those  names  veir  pnceitain. 

Sbc  r .  14.  ThirMyf  to  coextMtingr  qualities  wkick  are  icnoum  but  imperfeetly. 
Besides,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  thing  existing,  which,  in  some  of  it 
simple  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  less  num- 
ber of  particular  beings :  who  shall  determme,  in  this  case,  which  are  those 
that  are  to  make  up  the  precise  collection  that  is  to  be  signified  by  the  specific 
name ;  or  can,  With  any  just  authority,  prescribe  which  obvious  or  common 
qualities  are  to  be  left  out ;  or  which  more  secret,  or  more  particular  are  to  be 
put  into  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any  substance  1  All  which  toffether 
seldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that  various  and  donbtfbl  signification  m  the 
names  of  substances,  which  causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mistakes, 
when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

Sect.  15.  With  this  imperfection^  they  may  serve  for  eivUf  but  not  weS 
for  philosophical  use* — It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  conversation, 
the  general  names  of  substances,  regulated  in  their  ordinary  signification  by 
some  obvious  qualities,  (as  by  the  shape  and  figure  in  things  of  known  semi- 
nal  propagation,  and  in  other  substances,  for  the  most  part,  by  colour,  joined 
with  some  other  sensible  qualities)  do  well  enough  to  design  the  things  men 
would  be  understood  to  speak  of;  and  so  they  usually  conceive  well  enough 
the  substances  meant  bv  the  word  gold,  or  apple,  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  in  philosophical  inquiries  and  debates,  where  general  truths 
are  to  be  established,  and  consequences  drawn  fh)m  positions  laid  down — 
there  the  precise  signification  of  the  names  of  substances  wfll  be  found,  not 
only  not  to  be  well  established,  but  also  very  hard  to  be  so.  For  example,  he 
that  shall  make  malleableness,  or  a  certain  degree  of  fixedness,  a  part  of  his 
complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  propositions  concerning  gold,  and  draw 
consequences  fh>m  them,  that  will  truly  and  cleariy  follow  from  gold,  taken 
in  such  a  signification ;  but  yet  such  as  another  man  can  never  be  forced  to 
admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who  makes  not  malleableness,  or  the 
same  degree  of  fixedness,  part  of  that  complex  idea,  that  the  name  gold,  in  his 
use  of  i^  stands  for. 

Sect.  16.  Instance  liouor. — ^This  is  a  natural,  and  almost  unavoidable  im- 
perfection  in  almost  all  the  names  of  substances,  in  all  languages  whatsoever^ 
which  men  will  easily  find,  when  once  passing  fVom  confhsed  or  loose  notions, 
they  come  to  more  strict  and  close  inquiries :  for  then  they  will  be  convin<5ed 
how  doubtful  and  obscure  those  words  are  in  their  signification,  which  in  or- 
dinarv  use  appeared  verjr  clear  and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of 
very  learned  and  ingenious  physicians,  where  by  chance  there  arose  a  ques- 
tion, whether  any  liquor  passed  through  the  filaments  of  the  nerves.  The 
debate  having  been  managed  a  good  wnile,  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both 
sides,  I  (who  had  been  used  to  suspect  that  the  greatest  parts  of  disputes 
were  more  about  the  sigtaification  of  words  than  a  real  difi^rence  in  the  con- 
ception of  things^  desired,  that  before  they  went  any  fkrther  on  in  this  dis- 
ftute,  they  woula  first  examine,  and  establish  among  them,;what  the  word 
iquor  signified.  They  at  first  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal ;  and 
had  they  been  persons  less  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for  a 
very  fiivolous  or  extravagant  one ;  since  there  was  ne  one  there  that  thot^t 
not  himself  to  understand  very  perfectly  what  the  word  fiquor  stood  mr; 
which  I  think,  too,  none  of  the  most  perplexed  names  of  substances.  How- 
ever, they  were  pleased  to  comply  with  my  motion ;  and,  upon  examination, 
found  that  the  si^ification  of  that  word  was  not  so  settled  and  certain  as 
i.hey  had  all  imagined,  but  that  each  of  them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  different 
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complex  idea.  Thie  made  them  believe  that  the  main  of  theif  dkipate 
^botxt  the  8i|rDtiication  of  that  term ;  and  that  they  differed  very  little  m  their 
opinioDB  coBceraing  some  fluid  and  subtle  matter  possinff  throi:^  the  con* 
dudtfl  of  the  nerves,  though  it  was  not  so  eas^  to  agree  whether  It  Was  to  he 
called  liquor  or  no"-«  thing  which,  when  ooosideredy  they  thought  it  not  worth 
the  eontendinff  about. 

Sbgt.  17.  In$tane§  €Md.-^H(m  much  this  is  the  ctfse  in  the  greatest  pavl 
of  disputes  tkaA  m«n  aie  engaged  so  hotiy  in,  I  shatt  perhaps  have  an  oeca- 
sion  in  another  {dace  to  take  nodoe.  Let  nil  only  here  consider  a  little  more 
eocaetly  the  fore-mentioned  instance  of  the  wi»rd  girid,  and  we  shall  see  how 
hard  it  is  precisely  to  determine  its  signifioation.  I  tlHnk  all  agree  to  make 
ft  stand  for  a  bo^  of  a  certain  yellow  sM^ng  colour ;  which  being  the  idea 
Co  which*  childfen  have  annexed  that  name,  the  shining  yeHow  part  of  a  pea. 
cock's  tail  is  properly  to  thetn  gold.  Otneis  finding  nisilnlity,  joined  with 
that  yefiow  colour  in  certain  parcds  of  matter,  make  of  that  combuiatioa  a 
eompdex  idea,  to  which  they  give  Che  name  gold,  to  denote  a  sort  of  sub- 
stances ;  and  so  exclude  from  being  cold  all  such  yeiow  shining  bodies  as 
by  fire  wiU  be  redoced  to  ashes  ;  and  admit  to  be  of  that  species,  or  to  be 
comprehended  under  that  name  gold,  only  such  sobstances,  as  having  that 
shining  yellow  colomr,  will  by  fire  be  redaced  to  ftisiony  and  not  to  ashes. 
Another,  by  the  same  reason,  addi  the  weij^fat ;  which  being  a  ^nality  as 
Btraightiy  joined  with  thatcoloor  as  its  fiisibility,  he  thinks  has  the  same  reason 
to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  signified  by  its  name ;  and  therefore  the  other 
made  up  of  body,  of  such  a  colour  and  fusibility,  to  be  imperfect ;  and  so  on 
of  all  the  rest :  wherein  no  one  can  show  a  reason  why  some  of  the  insepara- 
ble qualities,  that  are  always  united  in  nature,  shoold  be  pat  into  the  nominal 
essence,  and  others  left  out ;  or  why  the  word  gold,  signifying  that  sort  of 
body  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made  of,  should  determine  that  soil,  rather  by 
its  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  than  by  its  colour,  weight  and  solubility  in 
aq.  regta :  since  the  dissolving  of  it  by  that  liquor  is  as  inseparable  fhrni  it 
as  the  fiision  by  fire ;  and  they  are^  both  of  them  nothing  bat  the  relation  which 
that  substance  has'to  two  other  bodies,  which  have  a  power  to  operate  difier- 
ently  upon  it.  For  by  what  ri^t  is  it  that  fusibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of 
the  essence  signified  by  the  word  gold,  and  sokbility  bat  a  property  of  it ;  or 
why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  essence,  and  its  maUeaUenees  but  a  property  ? 
That  which  I  mean  is  this :  that  these  being  all  but  properties  depending  on 
its  real  constitution,  and  nothing  but  powers,  either  active  or  passive,  in  re- 
ference to  other  bodies ;  no  one  has  authority  to  determine  the  signification  of 
the  word  gold  (as  referred  to  such  a  body  existing  in  nature)  more  to  one 
collection  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that  body  than  to  another :  whereby  the  sig- 
nification of  that  name  most  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain ;  sittco,as  oas  be^ 
said,  several  people  observe  several  properties  in  the  same  substance ;  and,  I 
think,  I  may  say  nobody  at  all.  And  therefore  we  have  but  very  impedeci  ds^ 
scnptions  of  tmngs,  and  words  have  veiy  uncertain  significations. 

DBOT.  18.  ^The  names  ofHmfie  iieas  the  lea$t  dowtfiU. — F^om  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  before  remarked,  via.  That 
the  names  of  simple  ideas  are,  of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to  mistakes,  and 
that  for  these  reasons.  First,  because  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  bemg  each 
bat  one  single  perceptisn,  are  much  earner  got,  and  more  dearly  retained, 
than  the  more  oompkot  ones ;  and  therefbre  are  not  liaUe  to  the  uncertainty 
which  usually  attends  those  compounded  ones  ef  substances  and  mixed  modes, 
in  which  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  nniee  them  va^  are  not 
easUy  agreed,  and  so  readily  kept  in  the  mind :  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  never  referred  to  aav  ether  essenoe,  but  barely  that  perception  they  im- 
mediately siffntf^ ;  which  reforenoe  is  that  which  rendera  the  si^fication  of 
the  names  of  substMices  natarally  so  perplexed,  and  gives  occasion  to  so  many 
disputes.  Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  tlieir  words,  or  on  purpose  set 
themselves  to^cavil,  seldom  mistake,  in  any  langoage  which  they  are  acquain- 
ted with,  the  use  and  signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas :  white  and 
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fweet,  yellow  and  bitter,  cany  a  very  obvioofi  meaning  with  tbem,  which  ev* 
eiy  one  precisely  comprehends,  or  easily  perceives  he  is  ijgfnorant  of,  and  seeks 
to  be  informed.  But  what  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  modesty  or  fru- 
gality stand  foT  in  another's  use,  is  not  so  certainly  known.  And  however 
we  are  apt  to  think  we  well  enough  know  what  is  meant  by  gold  or  iron ;  yet 
the  precise  complex  idea  others  make  them  the  signs  oC  is  not  so  certam ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  very  seldom  that,  in  speaker  and  hearer,  they  stand  for  ex- 
actly the  same  collection  :  which  must  needs  produce  mistakes  and  diapates, 
when  they  are  made  use  of  in  discourses,  wherein  men  have  to  do  with  uni- 
versal propositions,  and  would  settle  in  their  minds  universal  truths,  and  con- 
sider the  consequences  that  follow  from  them. 

Sbct.  19.  And  next  to  them,  simple  modes, — By  the  same  rule,  the  names 
of  simple  modes  are,  next  to  those  of  simple  ideas,  least  liable  to  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  especially  those  of  figure  and  number,  of  which  men  have  so 
clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Who  ever,  that  had  a  mind  to  understand  them, 
mistook  the  ordinary  meaning  of  seven,  or  a  triangle?  And  in  general  the 
least  compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  least  dubious  names. 

Sect.  20.  7^  most  doubtful  are  the  names  of  very  compounded  mixed 
modes  and  substances.^-MijLed  modes,  therefore,  that  are  made  up  but  of  a 
few  and  obvious  simple  ideas,  have  usually  names  of  no  very  uncertain  sig- 
nification ;  but  the  same  names  of  mixed  modes,  which  comprehend  a  great 
number  of  simple  ideas,  are  commonly  of  a  very  doubtful  and  undetermined 
meaning,  as  has  been  shown.  The  names  of  substances,  being  annexed  to 
ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  essences  nor  exafct  representations  of  the  pat- 
terns they  are  referred  to,  are  liable  yet  to  greater  imperfection  and  uncer- 
tainty, especially  when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

Sect.  21.  Why  this  imperfection  charged  upon  words, — ^The  great  dis- 
order that  happens  in  our  names  of  substances,  proceeding  for  the  most  part 
from  our  want  of  knowledge,  and  inability  to  penetrate  into  their  real  consti- 
tutions, it  may  probably  be  wondered,  why  I  charge  this  as  an  imperfection 
ratner  upon  our  words  than  understandings.  Thu  exception  has  so  much 
appearance  of  justice,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a  reason  why  I  have 
followed  this  method.  I  must  confess,  then,  that  when  I  first  began  this  dis- 
course  of  the  understanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  least 
thought  that  any  consideration  of  words  was  at  all  necessary  to  it.  But  when, 
having  passed  over  the  original  and  composition  of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  so  near  a 
connexion  with  words,  that,  unless  their  force  and  manner  of  signification 
were  first  well  observed,  there  could  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  pertinently 
concerning  knowledge  ;  which  being  conversant  abojut  truth,  had  constantly 
to  do  with  propositions  ;  and  though  it  terminated  in  things,  yet  it  was  for 
the  most  part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of  words,  that  they  seemed  scarce 
separable  from  our  general  knowledge.  At  least,  they  interpose  themselves 
so  much  between  our  understandings  and  the  truth,  which  it  would  contem- 
plate and  apprehend,  that,  like  the  medium  through  which  visible  objects  pass, 
their  obscurity  and  disorder  do  not  seldom  cast  a  mist  before  our  eyes,  and 
impose  upon  our  undeistandinffs.  If  we  consider,  in  the  fidlacies  men  put 
upon  themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and 
notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words,  and  their  uncertain  or  mistaken 
significations — ^we  shall  have  reason  to  think  this  no  small  obstacle  in  the 
way  to  knowledge ;  which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be  warned 
of,  because  it  has  been  so  far  firom  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  mconvenience, 
that  the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been  made  the  business  of  men's  study,  and 
obtained  the  reputation  of  learning  and  subtility,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the  imperfections  or 
language,  as  the  instruments  of  knowle^,  more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great 
many  of  the  controversies  that  make  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  would  of  them- 
selves cease ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace,  too,  lie  a  great 
deal  opener  than  it  does. 
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Sbct.  22.  Thi9  tJiould  teach  us  moderation,  in  imponnf  our  7wn  sense 
of  old  authors, — Sure  I  am,  that  the  signification  of  words,  m  all  languages, 
'  depending  very  much  on  the  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas  of  him  that  uses 
them,  must  unavoidably  be  of  mat  uncertainty  to  men  of  the  same  language 
and  country.  This  is  so  evident  in  the  Greek  authors,  that  he  that  shall 
peruse  their  writings,  will  find  in  almost  every  one  of  them  a  distinct  lan- 
guage, though  the  same  words.  But  when  to  this  natural  difilcultv  in  every 
country  there  shall  be  added  diflferent  countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the 
speakers  and  writers  had  very  difierent  notions,  tempers,  customs,  ornaments, 
and  figures  of  speech,  &c.  every  one  of  which  influenced  the  signification  of 
their  words  then,  though  to  us  now  they  are  lost  and  unknown  ;  it  would  be- 
come us  to  be  chantabie  one  to  another  in  our  interpretations  or  misunder- 
standing of  those  ancient  writingB ;  which,  though  of  great  concernment  to 
be  understood,  are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  speech,  which  (if 
we  except  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  some  very  obvious  things)  is  not 
capable,  without  a  constant  defining  the  terms,  of  conveying  the  sense  and 
intention  of  the- speaker,  without  any  manner  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  the 
hearer.  And  in  discourses'  of  religion,  law,  and  morality,  as  they  are  matters 
of  the  highest  concernment,  so  there  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Sect.  23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the  old  and 
new  Testaments  are  but  too  manifest  proofi  of  this.  Though  eveiy  thing  said 
in  the  text  be  infidlibly  true,  yet  the  reader  may  be,  nay  cannot  choose  but  be, 
very  fiillible  in  the  understandinff  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the 
will  of  God,  when  clothed  in  words,  should  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty  which  unavoidably  attends  that  sort  of  conveyance ;  when  even  his 
Son,  whilst  clothed  in  flesh,  was  subject  to  all  the  fitdlties  and  inconveniences 
of  human  nature,  sin  excepted :  and  we  ought  to  magnify  his  soodness,  that 
be  hath  spread  before  all  the  world  such  legible  characters  of  nis  works  and 
providence,  and  given  all  mankind  so  sufficient  a  lig^t  of  reason,  that  they  to 
whom  this  written  word  never  came,  could  not  (whenever  they  set  themselves 
to  search)  either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  obedience  due  to  him. 
Since  then  the  precepts  of  natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelligible  to 
all  mankind;  and  seldom  come  to  be  controverted ;  and  other  reveded  truths, 
which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  books  and  languages,  are  liaUe  to  the  common 
and  natural  obscurities  and  difficulties  incident  to  words  ;  methinks  it  would 
become  us  to  be  more  careiid  and  diligent  in  observing  Uie  former,  and  less 
magisterial,  positive,  and  imperious  in  imposing  our  own  sense  and  interpret 
totions  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  THE  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

Sect.  1.  Abuse  of  words, — Besides  the  imperfection  that  is  natorslly  m 
language,  and  the  oracurity  and  confusion  that  is  so  hard  to  be  avoided  in  the 
use  of  words,  there  are  several  wilful  faults  and  neglects  which  men  are  guilty 
of  in  this-  way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render  these  signs  less  dear 
and  distinct  in  their  signification  than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

Sect.  2.  First,  toords  without  antfi  or  without  clear  ideas. — First,  in  this 
kind,  the  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  is,  the  using  of  words  without  clear 
and  distinct  ideas ;  or,  wnich  is  worse,  signs  without  any  thing  signified.  Of 
these  there  are  two  sorts. 

I.  One  mav  observe,  in  all  langua^,  certain  words,  that,  if  they  be  ex-- 
aroined,  will  be  found,  in  their  first  original  and  their  appropriate  use,  not  to 
stand  for  anv  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  These,  for  the  most  part,  the  several 
sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  have  introduced.    For  their  anUiorE  or  pro 
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•koten,  eithef  afl^iog  •ometliiiig  iinpdar  and  out  of  the  w^  of  coininon 
apprefaeDBion,  or  to  support  some  strange  opinions,  or  cover  souie  wraknesis 
of  their  hypothesis,  seldom  fail  to  coin  new  words,  and  such  as,  when  they 
come  to  be  examined,  may  justly  be  called  insignificant  terms.  For  having 
either  had  no  determinate  collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them,  when  they 
\vere  first  invented,  or  at  least,  such  as,  if  well  examined,  will  be  found  incon- 
sistent ;  it  IS  no  wonder  if  afterwards,  in  the  vul^  use  of  the  sauie  party, 
they  remain  empty  sounds,  with  little  or  no  signification,  amon^  those  who 
think  it  enou|^  to  have  them  often  in  their  mouths,  as  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  their  church,  or  school,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  to 
examine  what  are  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for.  1  shall  not  need  here  to 
lieap  up  instances;  every  man's  reading  and  conversation  will  sufficiently 
furnish  him :  or  if  he  wants  to  be  better  stored,  the  great  mint-masters  of  this 
kind  of  terms,  I  mean  the  schoolmen  and  metaphysicians,  (under  which,  I 
think,  the  disputing  natural  and  moral  philosophen  of  these  latter  ages  may 
be  comprehended)  nave  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

Sbot.  3.^-11.  Others  there  be  who  extend  this  abuse  yet  fiiither ;  who 
take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which,  in  their  primary  notation,  have 
scarce  any  clear  and  distinet  ideas  which  they  are  annexea  to ;  that,  by  an 
unpardonable  negligence,  th^  ftmiliarly  use  words,  which  the  propriety  of 
language  has  affixed  to  very  important  id^Ot  without  any  distinct  meaning  at 
all.  Wkidott,  glory,  grace,  dtc.  are  words  firequent  enough  in  every  man's 
month ;  but  if  a  graat  man  v  of  those  who  use  them  should  l^  asked  wnat  they 
mean  by  them,  uey  woola  be  at  a  stand,  and  ^ot  know  what  to  answer :  a 
plain  proo(  that  though  they  .have  learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready 
at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds, 
which  are  to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them. 

Sbct.  4.  OceaaUmed  bf  lemrmng  fi^mcs  before  the  ideas  they  belong  to, 
^-'Men  having  been  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are 
easily  got  and  retained,  before  they  knew  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to 
which  they  were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  th^  were 
thought  to  stand  for ;  they  usually  continue  to  do  so  all  their  lives ;  ami,  with, 
out  Uking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas,  they 
use  theff  words  for  such  unsteady  and  confiised  notions  as  they  have,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  same  words  other  people  use :  as  if  their  very  sound  neces- 
sarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a 
shift  with,  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessarv  to  be 
jnderstood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so ;  yet  this  insignificancy 
m  their  words,  when  they  comp  to  reason  concerning  either  their  tenets  olr 
interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with  abundance  of  empty,  unintelh* 
gible  noise  and  jargon ;  especially  in  moral  matters,  where  the  words  for  the 
most  part  standing  fi)r  arbitrary  and  numerous  coUections  of  ideas  not 
regularly  and-  permanently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only 
thought  on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them. 
Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbours ;  and  that  they 
may  not  seem  ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  use  them  confidently,  without 
much  troubling  their  heaes  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning :  whereby,  besides 
te  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  seldom 
are  in  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mistakes, 
who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who 
has  no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so ;  and  every  one  may  observe  in 
himself  and  others  whether  it  be  or  no. 

Sect.  5.  Uneteaiff  offUcidum  of  them. — Secondly,  another  great  abuse 
of  words  is  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  them.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  discourse 
written  upon  any  subject,  especially  of  controversy,  wherein  one  shall  not  ob- 
serve, if  he  read  with  att^Ation,  the  same  words  (and  those  commonly  the  most 
material  in  the  discourse,  and  upon  which  the  argument  turns)  used  some- 
times for  one  collection  of  simple  ideas,  and  sometimes  for  another,  which  is 
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a  perfect  tboie  of  language.  Words  being  intended  for  signs  of  mj  ideas,  to 
piake  them  known  to  others,  not  by  any  natural  signification,  but  by  a  voluntary 
imposition-Hit  is  plain  cheat  and  abuse,  when  I  make  them  stand  sometimes  fot 
one  thing  and  sometimes  for  another ;  the.  wilful  doing  whereof  can  be  imputed 
to  nothing  but  great  ibUv,  or  greater  dishonesty :  and  a  man,  in  his  accounts 
with  another,  ma^,  witn  as  much  fairness,  make  the  characters  of  numbers 
stand  sometimes  for  one  and  sometimes  for  another  collection  of  units,  (v.  g, 
this  character  3  stands  sometimes  for  three,  sometimes  for  four,  and  some- 
times for  eiffht)  as  in  Jus  discourse,  or  reasoning,  make  the  same  words  stand  for 
diffisrent  collections  of  simple  ideas.  If  men  should  do  so  in  their  reckonings, 
I  wonder  who  would  have  to  do  with  them  1  One  who  would  speak  thus,  in 
the  a&irs  and  business  of  the  world,  and  call  eif  ht  sometimes  seven,  and 
sometimes  nine,  as  best  served  his  advantage,  will  presently  have  clapped 
upon  him  one  oif  the  two  names  men  are  commonly  disgustea  with :  and  yet 
in  arguings  and  learned  contests,  the  siime  sort  of  proceedings  passes  com- 
monly for  wit  and  learning:  but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  mshonesty  than 
the  misplacing  of  counters  in  the  casting  up  a  debt ;  and  the  cheat  the  greater, 
by  how  much  truth  is  of  greater  concernment  and  value  than  money. 

Sect.  6.  Effected  obtcuritv  by  torong  op^y/tca^ion.— Thirdly,  another 
abuse  of  language  is  an  afiectea  obscurity,  by  either  applying  old  words  to 
new  and  umisual  significations,  or  introducing  new  and  anwiguous  terms, 
without  defining  either ;  or  else  putting  them  so  together,  as  may  confound 
their  ordinanr  meaning.  Though  the  peripatetic  philosophy  has  been  most 
eminent  in  tnis  way,  yet  other  sects  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it.  There 
are  scarce  an^  of  them  that  are  not  cumbered  with  some  difficulties  (such  is 
the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge)  which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover 
with  obscurity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  signification  of  words,  which, 
like  a  mist  before  people's  eyes,  might  hinder  their  weak  parts  from  being 
discovered.  That  booy  and  extension,  in  common  use,  stand  for  two  distinct 
ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a  little  :  for  were  their  signifi- 
cation precisely  the  same,  it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible,  to  say  the 
body  or  an  extension,  as  Uie  extension  of  a  body :  and  yet  there  are  these  who 
find  it  necessary  to  confound  their  signification.  To  this  abuse,  and  the  mis- 
chiefs of  confounding  the  signification  of  words,  logic  and  the  liberal  sciences, 
as  they,  have  been  hikndled  in  the  schools,  have  given  reputation ;  and  the 
admired  art  of  disputing  hath  added  much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  lan- 
guages, whilst  it  has  been  made  use  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  signification 
of  words,  more  than  to  discover  the  knowled^  and  truth  of  things :  and  he 
that  will  look  into  that  sort  of  learned  writings,  will  find  the  words  there 
much  more  obscure,  uncertain,  and  undeterminable  in  their  meaning  than  they 
are  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Sbct.  7.  Jjogic  and  diMfmte  have  nwcA  coninbutgd  to  this. — ^This  is  un- 
avoidably to  be  so,  where  men's  parts  and  learning  are  estimated  by  their  skill 
in  d  sputing.  And  if  reputation  and  reward  sl^l  attend  these  conquests, 
which  depend  mostly  on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  wit  of  man,  so  employed,  should  perplex,  involve,  and  subtilize  the 
signification  of  sounds,  so  as  never  to  want  something  to  say,  in  opposing  or 
defending  any  question :  the  victory  being  adjudged  not  to  him  who  had  truth 
on  his  side,  but  the  last  word  in  the  dispute. 

Sbct.  8.  CaUintf  it  siibtUittf. — ^This,  though  a  very  useless  skill,  and  that 
which  I  think  the  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet  passed 
hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  esteemed  names  of  subtility  and  acutencss; 
and  has  had  the  applause  of  the  schools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  world.  And  no  wonder,  since  the  philosophers  of  old 
(the  disputing  and  wrangling  philosophers  I  mean,  such  as  Lucian  wittingly 
and  with  reason  taxes)  and  the  schoolmen  since,  aiming  at  glory  and  esteem 
for  their  great  and  universal  knowledge,  (easier  a  great  deal  to  be  pretended 
to  than  really  acquired)  found  this  a  good  expedient  to  cover  their  ignorance 
with  a  curious,  and  inexplicable  web  of  perplexed  words,  and  omcnre  t>  them- 
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selves  the  admiration  of  others  by  unintelligible  terms,  tlie  apter  to  produce 
wonder,  because  they  could  not  be  understood :  whilst  it  appears  in  all  his- 
tory, that  these  profound  doctors  were  no  wiser,  nor  more  useful,  than  their 
neighbours ;  and  brought  but  small.advantage  to  human  hfe,  or  tlie  societies 
wherein  they  lived  ;  imless  the  coining  of  new  words,  where  they  produced 
no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or  obscuring  the  significa- 
tion of  old  ones,  and  so  bringing  all  things  into  question  and  dispute,  were 
a  thing  profitable  to  the  life  of  man,  or  worthy  commendation  and  reward. 

Sect.  9.  TViis  learning  very  little  benefits  society, — For  notwithstanding 
these  learned  disputants,  these  all-knowing  doctors,  it  was  to  the  unscholas- 
tic  statesman  that  the  governments  of  the  world  owed  their  peace,  defence, 
and  liberties ;  and  from  the  illiterate  and  condemned  mechanic  (a  name  of 
disgrace)  that  they  received  the  improvements  of  useful  arts.  Nevertheless, 
this  artificial  ignorance  and  learned  gibberish  prevailed  mightily  in  these  last 
ages,  by  Uie  interest  and  artifice  of  those  who  found  no  easier  way  to  that 
pitch  of  authority  and  dominion  they  have  attained,  than  by  amusing  the  men 
of  business  and  i^orant,  with  hard  words,  or  employing  ihe  ingenious  and 
idle  in  intricate  disputes  about  unintelli^rible  terms,  and  m>lding  them  perpetu- 
ally entangled  in  that  endless  labyrintn.  Besides,  there'  is  no*  such  way  to 
gam  admittance,  or  give  defence  to  strange  and  absurd  doctrines,  as  to  guard 
them  round  about  with  legions  of  obscure,  doubtfiil,  and  undefined  words : 
which  yet  make  these  retreats  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes, 
than  the  fortresses  of  fair  warriors ;  which,  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of, 
it  is  not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briers  and  thorns,  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are  beset  with.  For  untruth  being  unacceptable 
to  the  mind  of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  absurdity  but  obscurity. 

Sect.  10.  But  destroys  the  instruments  of  knowledge  tmd  oommunication. 
—Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping,  even  inquisitive  men,  from 
true  knowledge,  hath  been  propagated  in  the  world,  and  hath  much  perplexed, 
whilst  it  pretended  to  inform,  the  understanding.  For  we  see  that  other  well- 
meaning  and  wise  men,  whose  education  and  parts  had  not  acquired  that  acute- 
ness,  could  intelligibly  express  themselves  to  one  another;  and  in  its  plain 
use  make  a  benefit  of  language.  But  though  unlearned  men  well  enough  un- 
derstood  the  words  white  and  black,  &c.'and  had  constant  notions  of  the  ideas 
signified  by  those  words :  yet  there  were  philosophers  found,  who  had  leam- 
^\xiB  and  subtilty  enough  to  prove,  that  snow  was  black ;  t.  e.  to  prove  that 
white  was  blacK.  Woiereby  they  had  the  advantage  to  destroy  the  instru- 
ments and  means  of  discourse,  conversation,  instruction,  and  society;  whilst 
with  jgreat  art  and  subtilty  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the 
signification  of  words ;  and  thereby  render  language  less  usefiil  than  the  real 
defects  of  it  had  made  it ;  a  gift,  which  the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 

Sect.  11.  As  useful  as  to  confound  the  sound  of  the  letters. — ^These 
learned  men  did  equally  instruct  men's  understandings,  and  profit  their  lives, - 
as  he  who  should  alter  the  signification  of  known  characters,  and  by  a  subtle 
device  of  learning,  far  surpassing  the  capacity  of  the  illiterate,  dull,  and  vul- 
gar, should,  in  his  writings,  show  that  he  could  put  A  for  B,  and  D  for  E,  &c. 
to  the  no  small  admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader:  it  being  as  senseless  to 
put  black,  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  stand  for  one  sensible  idea,  to  put  it, 
I  say,  for  another,  or  the  contrary  idea,  t.  e.  to  call  snow  black,  as  to  put  this 
mark  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to  stand  for  one  modification  of  sound, 
made  by  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  for  B,  which  is  agreed  on 
to  stand  for  another  modification  of  sound,  made  by  another  certain  motion  of 
the  organs  of  speech. 

Sect.  12.  This  art  has  perplexed  religion  and  justice. — Nor  hath  this 
mischief  stopped  in  logical  niceties,  or  curious  empty  speculations ;  it  hath 
invaded  the  great  concernments  of  human  life  and  society,  obscured  and  per- 
plexed the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity ;  brought  confiision,  disoHer, 
and  uncertainty  into  the  afiairs  of  mankind  ;  and  if  not  destroyed,  yet  in  a 
great  measure  rendered  useless,  these  two  great  rules,  religion  and  justice 
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What  have  the  greatest  part  of  the  comments  and  disputeB  upon  the  laws  oi 
God  and  man  served  for,  but  to  make  the  meanmg  more  doubtful,  and  per- 
plex the  sense?  What  have  been  the  effects  of  those  multiplied  cmious 
distinctions  and  acute  niceties,  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  leaving  the 
words  more  unintelligible,  and  the  reader  more  at  a  loss  ?  How  else  comes 
it  to  pass  that  princes,  speaking  or  writing  to  their  servants,  in  their  ordinary 
commands,  are  easily  understood ;  speaking  to  their  people,  in  their  laws,  are 
not  so  ?  And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it  not  often  happen,  that  a  man  of 
an  ordinary  capacity  very  well  understands  a  text,  or  a  law,  that  he  reads,  till 
he  consults  an  expositor,  or  goes  to  counsel ;  who,  by  that  time  he  hkth  done 
explaining  them,  makes  the  words  signify  either  nothing  at  all,'  or  what  he 
pleases. 

Sect.  13.  And  might  not  to  pass  for  learning, — ^Whether  any  by-interests 
of  these  professions  have  occasioned  this,  I  will  not  here  examine ;  but  I  leave 
it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind,  whose  concern 
ment  it  is  to  know  thin^  as  they  are,  and  to  do  what  they  ou^^ht,  and  not  to 
spend  their  lives  in  talking  about  them,  or  tossing  words  to  and  fro;  whether 
it  would  not  be  well,  I  say,  that  the  use  of  words  were  made  plain  and  direct, 
and  that  language,  which  was  given  us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and 
bond  of  society,  should  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth,  and  unsettle  people's 
rights;  to  raise  mists,  and  render  unintelhgible  both  morality  and  religion? 
Or  that,  at  least,  if  this  will  happen,  it  should  not  be  thought  learning  or 
knowledge  to  do  so? 

Sect.  14.  Taking  them  for  things, — ^Fourthly,  another  great  abuse  of 
words,  is  the  taking  them  for  things.  This,  though  it  in  some  degree  con- 
cerns all  names  in  general,  yet  more  particularly  affects  those  of  substances. 
To  this  abuse  those  men  are  most  subject  who  most  confine  their  thoughts  to 
any  one  system,  and  give  themselves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  peifection 
of  any  received  hypothesis;  whereby  they  come  to  be  persuaded,  that  the 
terms  of  that  sect  are  so  suited  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  perfectly 
correspond  with  their  real  existence.  Who  is  there/tnat  has  been  bred  up 
in  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten  names,  under  which 
are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things  ?  Who  is  there  of  that  school  that  is  not  pei^uaded,  that  substantial 
forms,  vegetative  souls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  intentional  species,  &c.  are 
something  real?  These  words  men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrance 
upon  knowledge,  and  have  found  their  masters  and  systems  lay  great  stress 
upon  them ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion,  that  they  are  con- 
formable to  nature,  and  are  the  representations  of  something  that  really  ex- 
ists. The  Platonists  have  their  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  Epicureans  theit 
endeavour  towards  motion  in  their  atoms,  when  at  rest.  There  is  scarce  any 
sect  in  philosophy  has  not  a  distinct  set  of  terms,  that  others  understand  not; 
but  yet  this  ffibbcrish,  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  understanding,  serves 
80  well  to  pSliate  men's  ignorance,  and  cover  their  errors,  comes,  by  familiar 
use  amonff  those  of  the  same  tribe,  to  seem  the  most  important  pairt  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  all  other  the  terms  the  most  significant.  And  should  aerial 
and  ctherial  vehicles  come  once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doctrine,  to  be 
generally  received  any  where,  no  doubt  those  terms  would  make  impressions 
on  men's  minds,  so  as  to  establish  them  in  the  persuasion  of  the  reality  of 
such  things,  as  much  as  peripatetic  forms  and  intentional  species  have  here- 
tofore done. 

Sect.  15.  Instance^  in  matter, — ^How  much  names  taken  for  things  are 
apt  to  mislead  the  understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philosophic^  wri- 
ters would  abundantly  discover ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  words  little  suspected 
of  any  such  misuse.  I  shall  instance  in  one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar 
one :  how  many  intricate  disputes  have  there  been  about  matter,  as  if  there 
were  some  such  thing  really  in  nature,  distinct  from  body ;  as  it  is  evident 
the  word  matter  stancb  for  an  idea  distinct  from  the  idea  of  body !  For  if  the- 
ideas  these  two  terms  stood  for  were  precisely  the  same,  they  might  indiffer* 
2Q 
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ently,  m  all  places,  be  pat  one  for  another.  But  we  see,  tkat  thongh  it  be 
proper  to  say,  there  is  one  matter  of  all  bodies,  one  cannot  say  there  is  one 
body  of  all  matters :  we  familiarly  say,  one  body  is  bigger  than  another ;  but 
it  sounds  harsh  (and  I  think  is  never  used)  to  say,  one  matter  is  bigger  than 
another.  Whence  comes  this,  then  1  viz.  fW>m  hence,  that  thoug:h  matter  and 
body  be  not  really  distinct,  but  wherever  there  is  the  one  there  is  the  other ; 
^i  matter  and  body  stand  for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the  one  is 
mcompleie,  and  but  a  part  of  the  other.  For  bodv  stands  for  a  solid  extended 
flgureo  substance,  whereof  matter  is  but  a  partial  and  more  confused  concep. 
tion,  it  seeming  to  me  to  be  used  for  Uie  substance  and  solidity  of  body, 
Without  taking  m  its  extension  and  figure :  and  therefore  it  is  that,  speaking 
of  matter,  we  speak  of  it  always  as  one,  because  in  truth  it  expressly  contaifls 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  solid  substance,  which  is  every  where  the  same,  eveiy 
where  uniform.    This  bein^  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more  conceive  or 

rk  of  different  matters  m  the  world,  than  we  do  of  different  sdidities : 
gh  we  both  conceive  and  speak  of  difierent  bodies,  because  extension  and 
figure  are  capable  of  variation.  But  since  solidify  cannot  exist  wttbout  exten- 
sion and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of  something  really  existing 
ttnder  that  precision,  has  no  doubt  produced  those  obscure  and  uninteDk^Ue 
discourses  and  disputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and  books  of  philosophers, 
concerning  materia  prima  ;  which  imperfection  or  abuse,  how  ftr  it  may  con- 
cern a  ffreat  many  other  general  terms,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  This,  I 
thmk,  I  may  at  least  say,  that  we  should  have  a  great  many  fewer  disputes 
in  the  world,  if  words  were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  signs  of  oar  ideas 
only,  and  joot  for  thinfls  themselves*  For  when  we  aigne  about  matter,  or  any 
the  like  term,  we  tnuy  aigue  only  about  the  idea  we  express  by  thsit  soono, 
whether  that  precise  idea  a^ee  to  any  thing  really  existing  in  nature  or  no. 
And  if  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make  their  words  stand  for,  there  could 
not  be  half  that  obscurity  or  wrangling,  in  the  search  or  support  of  truth*  that 
there  is. 

Sect.  16.  This  matcet  errors  laeHng. — ^But  whatever  inconvenience  fol- 
lows firom  this  mistake  of  words,  this  I  am  sure,  that  by  constant  and  fkmiliar 
use,  they  charm  men  into  notions  hx  remote  f^m  the  truth  of  things.  It 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  any  one  that  the  words  which  his  father 
or  schoolmaster,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  or  such  a  reverend  doctor  used,  sigw 
nified  nothing  that  really  existed  m  nature  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  none  of  the 
least  causes  that  men  are  so  hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  mistakes,  even  in  opin- 
ions purely  philosophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  interest  but  truth. 
For  tne  woids  they  have  a  long  time  been  omd  to,  remaining  firm  in  their 
minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  should  not 
be  removed. 

Sect.  17.  Settintt  them  fur  vihat  ih^  cannot  signify, — Fifthly,  another 
abuse  of  words,  is  the  setting  them  in  the  place  of  things  which  they  do  or 
can  by  no  means  signify.  We  may  observe,  that  in  the  general  names  of  sub- 
stances, whereof  the  ncminal  essences  are  only  known  to  us,  when  we  put 
them  into  propositions,  and  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  them,  we  do  most 
commonly  tacitly  suppose,  or  intend  they  should  stand  for,  the  real  essence  of 
a  certain  sort  of  substances.  For  wfen  a  man  says  gold  is  malleable,  he 
means  and  would  insinuate  something  more  than  this,  that  what  I  call  gold  is 
malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no  more)  but  would  have  this  under* 
stood,  viz.  that  gold,  t.  e.  what  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  maDeable , 
which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  maUeableness  depends  on,  and  is  insepanu 
Ue  from,  the  real  essence  of  gold.  But  a  man  not  knowing  wherein  that  real 
essence  consists,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  maUeableness  is  not  truly  with 
an  essence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with  the  sound  sold  he  puts  for  It.  Thus 
when  we  say,  that  animal  rationale  is,  and  anim«S  imjdume  hipes  latis  un- 
guibus  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a  man ;  it  is  plain  we  suppose  the  name  tnan 
m  this  case  to  stand  for  the  real  essence  of  a  species,  and  would  signify,  that 
a  rational  animal  better  descr3)ed  that  real  essencertiian  a  two-legged  animal 
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with  broad  nails,  and  without  feathers.  For  else,  whj  might  not  Plato  as 
properly  make  the  word  «tfB^anrof,  or  man,  stand  ibr  his  complex  idea«  made 
up  of  the  idea  of  a  body,  distinguished  fVom  others  by  a  certain  shape  and 
ether  outward  appearances,  as  Aristotle  make  the  complex  idea,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  «»9^irve<,  or  man,  of  body  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning  joinett 
toother,  unless  the  name  ^fS^stoc,  or  man,  were  supposed  to  stand  for  some>- 
thmg  else  than  what  it  signifies ;  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  some  other 
thing  than  the  idea  a  man  profbssess  he  would  express  by  it  ? 

8K<rr.  16.  «.  g.  Putting  them  for  the  real  essencei  if  substmncea, — ^It  is 
^e,  the  ham^  of  substances  would  be  much  more  usefbl^  and  propositions 
mad^  in  them  mneh  more  certain,  were  the  real  essences  of  substances  the  idea^ 
in  our  minds,  which  those  words  signified.  And  it  is  fbr  want  of  those  real  eft- 
fences  that  our  words  eonvey  so  little  knowledge  or  eertainty  in  our  dis- 
courses about  them :  and  therefore  the  mindf  to  remove  that  imperfbcti<m  aS 
much  as  it  can,  makes  l^em,  by  a  secret  supposition,  to  stand  for  a  thinsf, 
having  that  real  essence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  some  nearer  approaches  to  tt. 
For  though  the  word  man  or  gold  signifying  nothing  Iraly  but  a  cemplet 
idea  of  properties  united  together  in  one  sort  of  sulMtaffces ;  yet  there  tk 
scarce  any  body  in  tne  use  of  these  words,  biit  oflen  supposes  each  of  those 
names  to  stand  fbr  a  thing  having  the  real  essence,  on  which  these  properties 
depend.  Which  is  so  fkr  firora  diminishing  the  imperfections  of  our  wordl^ 
that  by  a  plain  abuse  it  adds  lo  it,  when  we  would  make  them  stand  for  some^ 
thing,  which,  not  being  in  oiir  comi^ez  idea,  the  name  we  use  can  no  ways 
lie  the  sign  of. 

Sect.  19.  Hence  u>e  think  every  chtmge  pfeiut  ideU  m  eubstancei  not  f» 
change  the  epeciee, — This  shows  us  the  reason  whv  in  mixed  modes  any  of 
the  ideas  that  make  the  composition  of  the  complex  one»  being  left  out  or 
changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing,  t.  s.  to  be  of  another  species  i  an 
is  plain  in  chance-medley,  man-slaughter,  murder,  parricide,  &c.  The  reason 
Whereof  is,  because  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that  name  is  the  real  as 
ireil  as  nommal  essence ;  and  there  is  no  secret  reference  of  that  name  te 
any  other  essence  but  that.  Bat  in  substances  it  is  not  so.  For  though  ill 
that  called  gold  on^  puts  into  h^s  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out,  and 
vice  verta ;  yet  men  do  not  usually  think  that  therefore  the  species  is  changed^ 
because  they  secretly  in  their  minds  refer  that  name,  and  suppose  it  an* 
nexed  to  a  real  immutable  essence  of  a  thin^  existing,  on  which  those  pro- 
perties depend.  He  that  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  goM  that  of  fixedness  and 
solubility  in  Sq.  regia,  wbidi  he  pat  not  in  it  before,  is  not  thou^t  to  have 
efaanged  the  species;  but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea,  by  adding  another 
sKriple  idea,  whicfh  is  always  in  fact  joined  with  those  other,  of  which  his 
ferrner  complex  idea  consisted.  '  But  this  reference  of  the  name  to  a  things 
Whereof  we  had  not  the  idea,  is  so  far  fVom  helphag  at  all,  that  it  only  iserves 
the  more  to  involve  os  in  diffioulties.  For  by  this  tacit  refbrence  to  the  real 
essence  of  that  species  of  bodies,  the  word  gold  (which,  by  standing  fbr  a 
more  or  leSA  perfect  collection  of  simple  ideas,  serves  to  design  that  sort  of 
body  wen  enoagli  in  civil  d'scounse)  comes  to  have  no  signification  at  aO* 
being  put  fbr  som<rwhat,  whereof  w6  have  AO  idea  at  aU,  and  so  can  signify 
nothing  at  an,  when  the  body  itself  is  away.  For  however  it  may  be  thougbi 
ah  one,  yet,  if  well  considered,  it  will  be  fbund  quite  a  diffbrent  thing  to  ar. 
gne  about  gold  in  name,  and  about  a  parcel  in  the  body  itself,  a.  g.  a  piece 
of  I(%f-gold  laid  before  ns ;  though  in  discourse  we  are  fiiin  to  substitute 
ih6  name  for  the  thing. 

SecT.  20.  TVte  cauie  of  the  iHimee,  m  eupposition  of  nature^s  working 
mltDoys  regfdariy. — That  which  I  think  very  much  disposes  men  to  substitute 
their  names  fbr  the  i^al  essences  of  species,  is  the  supposition  before  men* 
tioned,  that  natnre  works  regularly  in  the  production  of  tilings,  and  sets  the 
boundaries  to  each  of  those  species,  bv  giving  exactiv  the  same  real  internal 
Cf  nstit' tion  to  each  individual,  which  we  rank  under  one  general  name. 
^  iiereas  any  one  who  ofaeerves  their  different  qualities  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
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many  of  the  *  jdividuais  called  by  the  same  name,  are,  in  their  internal  consti- 
tution, as  different  one  from  anothet  as  several  of  those  which  btr  ranked 
under  different  specific  names.  This  supposition,  however,  that  the  sam« 
precise  and  internal  constitution  goes  always  with  the  same  specific  name, 
makes  men  forward  to  take  those  names  for  the  representatives  of  those  real 
essences,  though  indeed  they  signify  nothing  but  the  complex  ideas  they  have 
in  their  minds  when  they  use  them.  So  that,  if  I  may  so  say,  signifying  one 
thing,  and  being  supposed  for,  or  put  in  the  place  of  another,  they  cannot  but, 
in  such  a  kind  of  use,  cause  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  men's  discourses; 
especially  in  those  who  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  substantial 
forms,  whereby  they  firmly  imagine  the  several  species  of  things  to  be  deter- 
mined and  distingmshed. 

Sect.  21.  This  abtise  contains  two  false  suppositions. — But  however  pre- 
posterous and  absurd  it  be  to  make  our  names  stand  for  ideas  we  have  not, 
or  (which  is  all  one)  essences  that  we  know  not,  it  being  in  effect  to  make 
our  words  the  signs  of  nothijog ;  yet  it  Lb  evident  to  any  one,  who  ever  so  lit- 
tle reflects  on  the  use  men  make  of  their  words,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
familiar.  When  a  man  asks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  sees,  let  it  be  a 
drill,  or  a  monstrous  fbetus,  be  a  man  or  no ;  it  is  evident,  the  question  is  not, 
whether  that  particular  thing  n^ree  to  his  complex  idea,  expressed  by  the 
name  man ;  but  whether  it  has  m  it  the  real  essence  of  a  species  of  things, 
which  he  supposes  his  name  man  to  stand  for.  In  which  way  of  using  Uie 
names  of  substances  there  are  these  false  suppositions  contained. 

First,  there  are  certain  precise  essences,  according  to  which  nature  makes 
all  particular  things,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  into  species.  That 
every  thing  has  a  real  constitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its 
sensible  qualities  depend,  is  past  doubt ;  but  I  thmk  it  has  been  proved,  that 
this  makes  not  the  distinction  of  species,  as  we  rank  them,  nor  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  names. 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  also  insinuates,  as  if  we  had  ideas  of  these  proposed 
essences.  For  to  what  purpose  else  is  it  to  inouire  whether  this  or  that  thing 
have  the  real  essence  of  the  species  man,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  were 
!buch  a  specific  essence  known  I  which  yet  is  utterly  false :  and  therefore  such 
application  o(  names,  as  would  make  them  stand  for  ideas  which  we  have  not* 
must  needs  cause  great  disorder  in  discourses  and  reasonings  about  them,  and 
be  a  great  inconyenience  in  our  communication  by  words. 

Sect.  22.  A  supposition  that  words  have  a  certain  and  evident  signifies 
turn.— Sixthly,  there  remains  yet  another  more  general,  though  perhaps  lees 
observed,  abuse  of  words ;  and  that  is,  that  men  &ving  by  a  long  and  familiar 
use  annexed  to  them  certain  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  so  near  and  neces- 
sary a  connexion  between  the  names  and  the  signification  they  use  them  in, 
that  they  forwardly  suppose  one  cannot  but  uncferstand  what  their  meaning 
is  ;  and  therefore  one  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered,  as  if  it  were 
past  doubt,  that,  in  the  use  of  those  common  received  sounds,  the  speaker  and 
nearer  had  necessarily  the  same  precise  ideas.  Whence  presuming,  that  when 
they  have  in  discourse  used  any  term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were,  set  be- 
fore others  the  very  thin^  the^  talk  of;  and  so'  likewise  taking  the  words  of 
others  as  naturally  standmg  for  just  what  they  themselves  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  apply  them  to,  they  never  trouble  themselves  to  explain  their  own, 
-or  understand  clearly  others'  meaning.  From  whence  commonly  proceed 
noise  and  wran^ing,  without  improvement  or  information ;  whilst  men  take 
words  to  be  the  constant  regular  marks  of  agreed  notions,  which  in  troth  are 
no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unsteady  signs  of  their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men 
think  it  strange,  if,  in  discourse,  or  (where  it  is  often  absolutely  necessary)  in 
dispute,  one  sometimes  asks  the  meaning  of  their  terms  :  though  the  arguings 
one  may  every  day  observe  in  conversation  make  it  evident,  that  there  are  few 
•names  of  complex  ideas  which  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just  precise  col- 
lection. It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which  will  not  be  a  clear  instance  of  this. 
Life  is  a  term,  none  more  fiuniliar.    Any  one  almost  would  take  it  for  an  af. 
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front  to  be  asked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes  in  question, 
whether  a  plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the  seed,  have  life ;  whether  tlie 
embryo  in  an  egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  swoon  without  sense  or 
motion,  be  alive  or  no ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  clear,  distinct,  settled 
idea  does  not  always  accompany  the  use  of  so  known  a  word  as  that  of  life  is. 
Some  gross  and  confosed  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which 
they  apply  the  common  words  of  their  language ;  and  such  a  loose  use  of  their 
words  serves  them  weU  enough  in  their  ordinary  discourses  or  afikirs.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  philosophical  inquiries.  Knowledge  and  reasoning 
require  precise  determinate  ideas.  And  though  men  will  not  be  so  impor- 
tunately dull,  as  not  to  understand  what  others  say  without  demanding  an  ex- 
plication of  their  terms.;  nor  so  troublesomely  critical,  as  to  correct  others  in  the 
use  of  the  words  they  receive  from  them  :  yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  are 
concerned  in  the  case,  I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  desire  the  explica- 
tion of  words  whose  sense  seems  dubious ;  or  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed 
to  own  his  ignorance  in  what  sense  another  man  uses  his  words,  since  he  has 
no  other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it  but  by  being  informed.  This  abuse  of 
taking  words  upon  trust  has  nowhere  spread  so  far,  nor  with  so  ill  effects,  as 
among  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and  obstinacy  of  disputes,  which 
have  so  laid  waste  the  intellectual  world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to 
this  ill  use  of  words.  For  though  it  be  generally  believed  that  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes  and  variety  of  controversies  the  world  is 
distracted  with,  yet  the  most  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned  men  of 
different  parties  do,  in  their  arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they  speak 
different  lanffuaffes.  For  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them,  quit- 
ting terms,  Uiink  upon  things,  and  know  what  the^  think,  they  think  all  the 
same ;  though  perhaps  what  they  would  have,  be  different. 

Sbct.  23.  The  ends  of  language:  1.  to  convey  our  ideas. — ^To, conclude 
this  consideration  of  the  imperfection,  and  abuse  of  language;  the  ends  of 
language  in  our  discourse  with  others  being  chiefly  these  three :  first,  to  make 
known  one  man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  another ;  secondly,  to  do  it  with  as 
much  ease  and  quickness  as  possible ;  and,  thirdly,  thereby  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  things :  language  is  either  abused  or  deficient  when  it  fans  of 
any  of  tSeee  three. 

First,  words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not  open  one  man's  ideas 
to  another's  view :  1.  When  men  have  names  in  their  mouths,  without  any 
determinate  ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  signs ;  or,  2.  When 
they  apply  the  common  received  names  of  any  language  to  ideas,  to  which 
the  common  use  of  that  language  does  not  apply  them  :  or,  3.  When  they 
apply  them  very  unsteadily,  making  them  stand  now  for  one,  and  by  and  by 
for  another  idea. 

Sbot.  24.  To  do  it  with  quickness, — Secondly,  men  fail  of  conveving 
their  thotu^its  with  all  the  quickness  and  ease  that  raav  be,  when  they  have 
complex  ideas,  without  having  any  distinct  names  for  them.  This  is  some- 
times the  fault  of  the  language  itself,  which  has  not  in  it  a  sound  vet  applied 
to  such  a  signification ;  and  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  man  who  has  not  yet 
learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would  show  another. 

Sbct.  25.  Therewith  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things.— thirdly t 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by  men's  words,  when  their  ideas 
agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things.  Though  it  be  a  defect,  that  has  its  original 
in  our  ideas,  which  are  not  so  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  atten* 
tion,  study,  and  application  might  make  them ;  yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  it- 
self to  our  words  too,  when  we  use  them  as  signs  of  real  beings,  which  yet 
never  had  any  reality  or  existence. 

Sbot.  26.  How  fnen*s  words  fail  in  ail  these. — ^First,  he  that  hath  words 
of  any  language,  without  dibtinct  ideas  in  his  mind  to  which  he  applies  them, 
does,  so  ikr  as  he  uses  them  in  discourse,  only  make  a  noise  without  any  sense 
or  sififuification  ;  and  how  learned  soever  he  may  seem  by  the  use  of  hard 
wor£,  or  learned  terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  knowledge 
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>baa  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had  nothing  in  Ms  Btudy  bat  the  bare  ti- 
tles of  books,  without  possessing  the  contents  of  them.  Tor  all  such  woitbi 
however  put  into  discourse,  according  to  the  nght  construction  of  grammali- 
oal  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well  turned  periods,  do  yet  amount  to  nothing 
but  bare  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 

SsoT.  27.  Secondly,  he  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  particular  name* 
ibr  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  than  a  bookseller,  who  had  in  hie  ware- 
house volumes  that  lay  there  unbound,  and  without  titles  ;•  which  he  could 
therefore  make  known  to  others  only  by  showing  the  loose  sheetSy  and  comma* 
qicating  them  only  by  tale.  This  man  is  hindered  in  his  discoorse  for  want  of 
words  to  communicate  his  complex  ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  forced  to  make 
known  by  an  enumeration  of  the  simple  ones  that  compose  them;  and  so  is  hia 
often  to  use  twenty  words  to  express  what  another  man  signifies  in  one. 

SscT.  28.  Thirdly,  he  that  puts  not  constantly  the  same  sipi  for  the  same 
idea^  but  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  another 
signification,  ought  to  pass  in  the  schools  and  conversation  for  as  fidr  a  man 
as  he  does  in  the  market  and  exchange,  who  sells  several  things  under  the 
aap&e  name. 

Sbgt.  20.  Fourthly,  he  Uuut  applies  the  words  of  any  language  to  ideas 
difierent  from  those  to  which  the  common  use  of  that  country  applies  then, 
however  his  own  understanding  may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by 
such  words  be  able  to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without  demiing  his  terms. 
For  however  the  sounds  are  such  as  are  &miliarly  known,  and  easily  enter 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them  ;  yet  standing  for  other  ideas 
Uian  those  they  usually  are  annexed  to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  ut 
the  hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who  thus  uses  them. 

Sect.  30.  Fifthly,  he  that  imagined  to  himself  substances  such  as  never 
have  been^  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas  which  have  aot  any  correspondence 
with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to  which  yet  he  gives  settled  and  defined  names, 
may  fill  his  discourse,  and  perhaps  another  man's  head,  with  the  fiintastical 
imaginations  of  his  own  brain,  but  will  be  very  fiur  firom  advancing  thereby 
one  jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

Sect.  31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words* 
and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  hath  complex  ideas  without  names 
for  them,  wants  liberty  and  despatch  in  his  expressions,  and  is  necessitated 
to  use  periphrases.  He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily,  will  either 
be  not  minded,  or  not  understood.  He  that  applies  bis  names  to  ideas  dififer- 
ent  firom  their  common  use,  wants  propriety  in  his  hmguage,  and  speaks  gib- 
berish. And  he  that  hath  the  ideas  of  substances  disagreeing  with  the  real 
existence  of  things,  so  far  wants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge  in  hm  under- 
standing, and  hath  instead  thereof  chimeras. 

Sect.  32.  How  in  mbstances. — ^In  our  notions  copceming  suhstaneee,  we 
are  liable  to  all  the  former  inconveniences :  v.  g.  1.  He  that  uses  the  word  taran- 
tula, without  having  any  imagination  or  idea  what  it  stands  for,  pronounces  a 
good  word ;  but  so  long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that  in  a  new  dis- 
covered country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  unknown  to 
him  before,  may  have  as  true  ideas  of  them  as  of  a  horse  or  a  stag ;  but  can 
speak  of  them  only  by  a  description,  till  he  shall  either  take  the  names  the 
natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  names  himself.  3.  He  that  uses  the  word 
body  sometimes  for  pure  extension,  and  sometimes  for  extension  and  solidity 
together,  will  talk  very  fidlacioualy.  4.  He  that  gives  the  name  horse  to  that 
idea  which  common  usa^  calls  mule,  talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  un- 
derstood. .  5.  He  that  thmks  the  name  centaur  stands  for  some  real  being, 
imposes  on  himself,  and  mistakes  words  for  things. 

Sect.  33.  How  in  modea  and  rdalunu, — In  modes  and  relations  generally 
we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  first  of  these  inconveniences  ;  viz.  1. 1  may  have 
in  my  memory  the  names  of  modes,  as  gratitude  or  charity,  and  yet  not  have 
any  precise  ideas  annexed  in  my  thou^ts  to  those  names.  2.  i  may  have 
ideas,  and  not  know  the  names  that  belong  to  them ;  v.  g.  I  may  have  tli^" 
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idea  of  a  aiui'f  dnnking  till  his  colour  uid  humour  be  tllered»  till  Us  tongue 
tripe,  and  hie  evee  look  red,  and  hit  feet  fail  him ;  and  jet  not  know  that  it 
18  to  be  called  drunkenneee.  8.  I  may  haye  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  sad 
names  also,  but  apply  them  amiss :  v.  g.  when  I  appjy  the  name  firugaiity  to 
that  idea  which  others  call  and  signify  l^  this  sound,  covetousness.  4.  1  may 
use  any  of  those  names  with  inconstancy.  5.  But,  in  modes  and  rslabons, 
I  cannot  have  ideas  disagreeing  to  the  existence  of  things :  for  modes  being 
complex  ideas  made  by  Uie  miod  at  pleasure ;  and  relation  being  but  by  way 
of  considering  or  comparing  two  thingB  together,  and  so  aJsQ  an  idea  of  my 
own  making ;  these  ideas  can  scarce  be  found  to  disagree  with  anv  thiw  ex* 
isting,  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind  as  the  c<M>ies  c^tmngs  rseukny  made  by 
nature,  nor  as  properties  inseparably  flowing  nom  the  intemsiconslitutioB  or 
essence  of  any  substance ;  but  as  it  vrere  patterns  lodged  in  my  memoiy,  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  to  denominate  actions  and  reiationa  by,  ss  they  come 
to  exist.  But  the  nustake  is  commonly  in  mj  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my 
conceptions ;  and  so  using  words  in  a  dijQRHenft  sense  mm  othw  people^  I  am 
not  undeEBtood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong  ideas  of  them,  when  I  |^ve 
wron^  nsmes  to  them.  Only  if  I  put  in  my  ideas  of  mixed  nodes  or  relations 
any  mconsistent  ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head  also  with  chimeras ;  sines 
such  ideas,  if  well  examinM*  cannot  so  much  exist  in  the  mind,  much  less 
any  real  being  ever  be  denominated  firom  them* 

SxcT.  34.  FigwriH909peeeh  0d$o  an  s6ii#s  ojri0n^^gi«.<^^ixthly,  sKoee  wit 
and  fancy  find  easier  entertainment  in  the  world  than  drv  truth  and  veal  know- 
led^,  figurative  speeches  and  allusion  in  language  will  hardly  be  admitted  as 
an  imperfection  or  abuse  of  it.  I  confess,  in  discourses  where  we  seek  rathM 
pleasure  and  delight  than  infbimation  and  improvement,  sueh  ornaments  as 
are  borrowed  fifom  them  can  scafce  pass  for  fhults.  But  yet  if  we  would 
speak  of  things  as  thev  are,  we  must  allow  that  all  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides 
order  and  clearness,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application  of  words  elo* 
quence  hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move 
toe  passions,  and  thereby  mislead  the  judgment,  and  so  indeed  are  perfect 
cheats ;  and,  therefore,  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratoiy  may  render  them 
in  harangues  and  popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly,  in  all  discourses  that 
pretend  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly  to  be  avoided ;  and  where  truth  and 
Knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  fiiuU,  either  of  the 
language  or  person  that  makes  use  of  them.  Ww,  and  bow  various  thev 
are»  wUl  be  superfluous  here  to  take  notice ;  the  books  of  rhetoric  whicn 
abound  in  the  world  will  instruct  those  who  want  to  be  informed :  only  I  can 
not  but  obeerve  how  little  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  truth  and 
knowledge  is  the  care  and  concein  of  mankind ;  since  the  arts  of  fkllacy  are 
endowed  and  prefened.  It  is  evident  how  much  mea  love  to  deceive  and  be 
deceived,  since  rhetoric,  that  powerfiil  instrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its 
established  proffers,  is  publicly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in  great  re- 
putation :  and,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  pe  thoimht  great  boldness,  if  not  brutality 
m  me,  to  have  said  thus  much  against  it.  Eaoquenoe,  like  the  fair  sex,  has 
too  prevailing  beauties  in  it  to  sufier  itself  ever  to  be  spoken  agakwt.  And 
it  is  in  vain  to  find  fiuilt  with  those  arts  of  deceiving  wherein  men  find  pleasure 
to  be  deceived* 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF   THB  BEBffiDIES  OF   THE    FOREGOING  IMPERFECTIONS    AND 

ABUSES. 

SscT.  1.  Thty  sre  wnih  seeking. — The  natural  and  improved  imperfoc* 
tjons  of  languages  we  have  seen  above  at  large;  and  speech  being  the  great 
oond  that  holds  society  together,  and  the  common  conduit  whereby  the  im 
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proTemento  of  knowledge  are  conveyed  from  one  man,  and  one  generation 
to  another ;  it  would  well  deserve  our  most  serious  thoughts  to  consider  what 
remedies  are  to  be  found  for  the  inconveniences  above  mentioned. 

Sbct.  2.  Are  not  easy. — ^I  am  not  so  vain  to  think,  that  any  one  can  pre- 
tend to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the  languaces  of  the  world,  no,  not  so 
much  as  of  his  own  country,  without  rendering  himself  ridiculous.  To  m* 
quire  that  men  should  use  their  words  constancy  in  the  same  sense,  and  for 
none  but  determined  and  uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think  tliat  all  men  should 
have  the  same  notions,  and  should  talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  dear 
and  distinct  ideas  of;  which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any  one  who  hath  not 
vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  prevail  with  men  to  be  very  knowing  or 
very  silent.  And  he  must  be  very  little  skilled  in  the  world,  who  thinks  that 
a  voluble  tongue  shall  accompany  only  a  good  understanding ;  or  that  men's 
talking  much  or  little  should  hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

Sect.  3.  But  yet  necessanf  to  phUotophy.-^Bot  though  the  market  and 
exchange  must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and  gossipings  not  be 
robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege ;  though  the  schools  and  men  of  argument 
would  perhaps  take  it  amiss  to  have  any  thing  offered  to  abate  the  length,  or 
lessen  the  number,  of  their  disputes  ;  yet  methmks  those  who  pretend  seriously 
to  search  after  or  maintain  truth,  should  think  themselves  obliged  to  study  how 
they  miffht  deliver  themselves  without  obacuiity,  doubtfulness,  or  equivocation, 
to  which  men's  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

Sbct.  4.  Miatue  of  toords  the  great  cause  of  errors. — ^For  he  that  shall 
well  consider  the  errors  and  obscurity,  the  mistakes  and  confusion,  that  are 
spread  in  the  world  b]|r  an  ill  use  of  words,  will  find  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  langua^,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed  more  to  the  im- 
provement  or  hmderance  of  knowledge  among  mankind.  How  many  are 
there  that,  when  they  would  think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts  only  on  words, 
especially  when  they  would  apply  their  minds  to  moral  matters  1  And  who 
then  can  wonder,  if  the  result  of  such  contemplations  and  reasonings,  about 
little  more  than  sounds,  whilst  the  ideas  they  annexed  to  them  are  very  con- 
fused and  very  unsteady,  or  perhaps  none  at  all ;  who  can  wonder,  I  say, 
that  such  thoughts  and  reasonings  end  in  nothing  but  obscurity  and  mistake, 
without  any  clear  judgment  or  Imowled^  ? 

Sbct.  5.  Obstinacy. — This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  use  of  words,  men  suf- 
fer in  their  own  private  meditations :  but  much  more  manifest  are  the  disor- 
dere  which  follow  firom  it,  in  conversation,  discourse,  and  aiguings  with  oth- 
ers. For  language  being  the  great  conduit  whereby  men  convey  their  dis- 
coveries, reasonings,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another ;  he  that  makes  an 
ill  use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are 
in  things  themselves ;  yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  stop  the 
pipes  whereby  it  is  distributed  to  the  public  use  and  advantage  of  mankind, 
lie  that  uses  words  without  any  clear  and  steady  meaning,  what  does  he  but 
lead  himself  and  others  into  errors  1  And  he  that  designedly  does  it,  ought 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  trutfi  and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can 
wonder  that  all  the  sciences  and  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  so  overcharged 
with  obfecure  and  equivocal  terms,  and  insignificant  and  doubtful  expressions, 
capable  to  make  the  most  attentive  or  quick-sighted  very  little  or  not  at  all  the 
more  knowing  or  orthodox ;  since  subtilty,  in  those  who  make  profession  to 
teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  passed  so  much  for  a  virtue :  a  virtue,  indeed, 
which,  consisting  for  the  most  part  in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illusory 
use  of  obscure  or  deceitful  terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  ir 
their  ignorance,  and  more  obstinate  in  their  errors. 

Sbct.  6.  And  wrangling, — Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  controversy  ot 
anv  kind ;  there  we  shall  see,  that  the  effect  of  obscure,  unsteady,  or  equivo- 
cal terms,  is  nothing  but  noise  and  wranglinj?  about  sounds,  without  convincing 
vT  bettering  a  man's  understanding.  For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt 
Ihe  speaker  and  hearer,  for  which  the  words  stand,  the  argument  is  not  about 
things,  but  names.     As  often  as  such  a  word,  Whose  signification  is  nit 
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certained  betwixt  Uiem,  comes  in  use,  their  undentandingB  have  no  other  ob- 
ject wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the  sound  ;  the  things  that  they  think  on 
at  that  time,  as  expressed  by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

Sect.  7.  Irutancef  bat  and  bird, — Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  no,  is  not  a 
question ;  whether  a  bat  be  another  thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other 
qualities  than  indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be  extremely  absurd  to  doubt  of: 
but  the  question  is,  1.  Either  between  those  that  acknowledge  themselves  to 
nave  but  imperfect  ideas  of  one  or  both  of  this  sort  of  things,  for  which  these 
names  are  supposed  to  stand ;  and  then  it  is  a  real  inquiry  concerning  the 
name  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  more  complete, 
by  examining  whether  all  the  simple  ideas,  to  which,  combined  together,  they 
both  give  the  name  bird,  be  all  to  be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  question  only 
of  inquirers  (not  disputers,)  who  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  examine.  Or, 
2.  It  IS  a  question  between  disputants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the  other 
denies,  that  a  bat  is  a  bird.  And  then  the  question  is  barely  about  the  signi- 
fication of  one  or  both  these  words ;  in  that  they  not  having  both  the  same 
complex  ideas,  to  which  they  give  these  two  names,  one  holds,  and  the  other 
denies,  that  these  two  names  may  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  Were  they 
affreed  in  the  signification  of  these  two  names,  it  were  impossible  they  should 
dispute  about  them :  for  they  would  presently  and  clearly  see  (were  that  ad- 
justed between  them)  whether  all  the  simple  ideas,  of  the  more  general  name 
Dird,  were  found  in  the  complex  idea  of  a  bat,  or  no  ;  and  so  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or  no.  'And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  consid- 
ered, and  carefiilly  examined,  whether  the  greatest  part  of  the  disputes  in  the 
world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and  about  the  signification  of  words ;  and  whether, 
if  the  terms  they  are  made  in  were  defined,  and  reduced  in  their  si^fication 
(as  they  must  be  where  they  signify  any  thing)  to  determined  collections  of  the 
simple  ideas  they  do  or  should  stand  for,  those  disputes  would  not  end  of  them- 
selves and  immediately  vanish.  I  leave  it  then  to  be  considered,  what  the 
learning  of  disputation  is,  and  how  well  thev  are  employed  for  the  advantage 
of  themselves  or  others,  whose  business  is  only  the  vam  ostentation  of  sounds ; 
t.  €.  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  disputes  and  controversies.  When  I  shall 
see  any  of  those  combatants  strip  all  his  terms  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity 
(which  every  one  may  do  in  the  words  he  uses  himself)  1  shall  think  him  a 
champion  for  knowledge,  truth,  and  peace,  and  not  the  slave  of  vainglory, 
ambition,  or  a  party. 

Sbct.  8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  speech  before  mentioned  to  some  de- 
gree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine  the 
observation  of  these  following  rules  may  be  of  use,  till  somebody  better  able 
shall  judge  it  worth  his  while  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  matter,  and 
oblige  the  world  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

1.  Remedy,  to  use  no  word  without  an  idea, — First,  a  man  should  take  care 
to  use  no  word  without  a  signification,  no  name  without  an  idea  for  which  he 
makes  it  stand.  This  rule  will  not  seem  altogether  needless  to  any  one  who 
shall  take  the  pains  to  recollect  how  often  he  nas  met  with  such  words,  as  in- 
stinct, sympathy,  and  antipathy,  &c.  in  the  discourse  of  others,  so  made  use 
of,  as  he  might  easily  conclude,  that  those  that  used  them  had  no  ideas  in  their 
minds  to  wMch  they  applied  them ;  but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds,  which 
usually  served  instCMid  of  reasons  on  the  like  occasions.  Not  but  that  these 
words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper  significations  in  which  they  mav  bo 
used ;  but  there  being  no  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and  any  ideas, 
these,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pronounced  or  writ  by  men, 
who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  have  annexed  them,  and  for 
which  they  make  them  stand;  which  is  necessary  they  should,  if  men  would 
speak  intellijnbly  even  to  themselves  alone. 

Sect.  9.  2.  To  have  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them  in  modst.— Secondly, 

it  is  not  enough  a  man  uses  his  words  as  signs  of  some  ideas :  those  he  an- 

nexes  them  to,  if  they  be  simple,  must  be  clear  and  distinct;  if  complex,  must 

be  determinate,  t.  e.  the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  settled  in  the  m^nd 

2R 
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with  that  sound  annexed  to  it,  as  the  aipi  of  that  preciae  deteimined  coUectioo, 
and  no  other.  This  is  very  necessary  m  names  of  modes,  and  especiaUv  moral 
words ;  which  haying  no  settled  oliyectsin  nature,  fh>m  whence  their  ideas  axe 
taken,  as  from  their  original,  are  apt  to  he  very  confused.  Justice  is  a  word 
in  every  man's  mouth,  hut  most  commonly  with  a  very  undetermined  loose  sig- 
nification :  which  will  always  be  so,  unless  a  man  has  in  his  mind  a  distinct 
comprehension  of  the  component  parts  that  complex  idea  consists  of:  and  it 
it  be  decompounded,  must  be  aUe  to  resolve  it  stul  on,  till  he  at  last  comes  to 
the  simole  ideas  that  make  it  up:  and  unless  this  be  done,  a  man  makes  an  lU 
use  of  the  word,  let  it  be  justice,  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do  not  say,  a 
man  need  stand  to  recollect,  and  make  this  analysis  at  large,  every  time  the 
word  justice  comes  in  his  way :  but  this  at  least  is  necessary,  that  he  have 
so  examined  the  signification  of  that  name,  and  settled  the  idea  of  all  its 
parts  in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  pleases.  If  one,  who  makes  his 
complex  idea  of  justice  to  be  such  a  treatment  of  the  person  or  goods  of  another 
as  is  according  to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  what  law  is,  which 
makes  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  justice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  iustice  it. 
self  will  be  confused  and  imperfect.  This  exactness  will,  perhaps,  be  judged 
very  troublesome ;  and  therefore  most  men  will  think  th^  may  be  exciwed 
from  settling  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  precisely  in  their  minds. 
But  yet  I  must  say,  till  this  be  done,  it  must  not  be  wondered  that  they  have  a 
great  deid  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in  their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of 
wrangling  in  their  discourse  with  others. 

Sect.  10.  Distinct  and  eonformabh  in  subaianeeM. — ^In  the  names  of 
substances,  for  a  ri|^t  use  of  Uiem,  something  more  is  required  than  barely 
determined  ideas.  In  these  the  names  must  uso  be  conformable  to  things  as 
they  exist :  but  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely  by  and  by. 
This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary  in  inquiries  after  phirosoptiical  know- 
ledge, and  in  controversies  about  truth.  And  though  it  would  be  well,  too,  it 
It  extended  itself  to  common  conversation,  and  uie  ordinary  affairs  of  life , 
yet  I  think  that  is  scarce  to  be  expected.  Vulgar  notions  suit  vulgar  dis* 
courses  ;  and  both,  though  conftised  enough,  yet  serve  pretty  well  the  market 
and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and  tailors,  have  words  where- 
withal to  despatch  their  ordinary  affairs  ;  and  so,  I  think,  might  philosophers  and 
disputants  too,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  understand,  and  to  be  dearly  understood. 

Sect.  11.3.  Proprie/y. ^Thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  men  have  ideas,  de- 
tehnined  ideas,  for  which  they  make  these  signs  stand :  but  they  must  also  take 
care  to  apply  their  words,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  such  ideas  as  conmton  use 
has  annexed  them  to.  For  words,  especially  of  languages  already  framed, 
being  no  man's  private  possession,  but  the  common  measure  of  commerce  and 
communication,  it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleasure,  to  change  the  stamp  they 
are  current  in,  nor  alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to ;  or,  at  least,  when  there 
is  a  necessity  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it.  Men's  intentions  in 
speaking  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  to  be  understood ;  which  cannot  be  with^ 
out  fVequent  explanations,  demands,  and  other  the  like  incommodious  inter- 
ruptions, where  men  do  not  follow  common  use.  Propriety  of  speech  is  that 
which  gives  our  thoughts  entrance  into  other  men's  minds  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  advantage ;  and  therefore  deserves  some  part  of  our  care  and  study, 
especially  in  the  names  of  moral  words.  The  proper  signification  and  use  of 
terms  is  best  to  be  learned  fix>m  those  who  in  their  writings  and  discourses 
appear  to  have  had  the  clearest  notions,  and  applied  to  them  their  terms  with 
the  exactest  choice  and  fitness.  This  way  of  using  a  man's  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  propriety  of  the  language,  though  it  have  not  always  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  understood,  yet  most  commonly  leaves  the  hlaine  of  it  on  him 
who  is  so  unskilfol  in  the  language  he  speaks,  as  not  to  understand  it,  when 
made  use  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Sect.  12.  4.  To  make  knomn  tMr  meomii^.— -Fourthly,  hot  because  com- 
mon use  has  not  so  visibly  annexed  any  signification  to  words,  as  to  make 
men  know  alwi^  certainly  what  they  precisely  stand  for ;  and  because  men. 
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in  the  improvement  of  their  knowledjie,  come  to  have  ideas  difibrent  from  the 
vulgar  and  ordinary  received  ones,  ror  which  they  must  either  make  new 
words  (which  men  seldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought  guil^  of 
aflectation  or  novelty)  or  else  must  use  old  ones  in  a  new  sijrnificatioa : 
therefore,  after  the  observation  of  the  (bregoing  rules,  it  is  sometunes  neces- 
sary, for  the  ascertaining  the  signification  of  words,  to  declare  their  meaning; 
where  either  common  use  has  left  it  uncertain  and  looee  (as  it  has  in  most 
names  of  very  oom^^z  ideas)  or  where  the  term,  beiuF  very  material  in  the 
discourse,  and  that  upon  wbieh  it  chiefly  turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtlUlnesa 
or  mistake. 

BscT.  13.  And  ihai  three  way9,^^Aa  the  ideas  men^s  words  stand  fer  are 
of  different  sorts ;  so  the  way  of  making  known  the  ideas  they  stand  fbr, 
when  there  is  occasion,  is  also  dififbrent.  For  though  defining  be  thought  the 
proper  wav  to  make  known  the  proper  signification  of  words,  yet  there  are 
some  woros  that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others,  whose  precise  mean- 
ing  cannot  be  made  known  but  by  definition  ;  and  perhaps  a  third,  which  par- 
take somewhat  of  both  the  other,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas, 
modes,  and  substances. 

Sect.  14.  1.  In  simple  ideae,  by  evnomfmoue  terme^  or  ehewmg, — First, 
when  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  or  any  simple  idea,  which  he  perceives  is 
not  understood,  or  is  in  danger  to  be  mistaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of 

Xiuity,  and  the  end  of  speech,  to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make  known 
idea  he  makes  it  stand  for.  This,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot  be  done 
by  definition ;  and  therefore,  when  a  synonymous  word  fhils  to  do  it,  there  is 
but  one  of  these  ways  left.  First,  sometimes  the  naming  the  snfcject,  where- 
in that  simple  idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make  its  name  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  subject,  .and  know  it  by  that  name.  So 
to  make  a  countryman  understand  what  **  feuille-morte**  colour  signifies,  it 
may  suffice  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  fhlling  in  autumn. 
Secondly,  but  the  only  sure  way  of  making  known  the  signification  of  the  name 
of  any  simple  idea,  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses  that  subject  which  may  pro- 
duce it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him  actually  have  the  idea  that  word  stands  fbr. 

Sbct.  15.  2.  In  mixed  modee,  by  ife/fnifion.— Secondly,  mixed  modes,  es- 
pecially those  belonging  to  morality,  being  most  of  them  such  combinations 
of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts  together  of  its  own  choice,  and  whereof  there  are 
not  always  standing  patterns  to  be  fbund  existing ;  the  signification  of  their 
names  cannot  be  made  known,  as  those  of  simple  ideas,  by  any  showing ; 
but,  in  recompense  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined.  For  they 
beiiig  combinations  of  several  ideas,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put 
togeuier,  without  reference  to  aiiv  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they  please,  ex- 
actly know  the  ideas  that  so  to  each  composition,  and  so  both  use  these  words 
in  a  certain  and  undoubted  signification,  and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is 
occasion,  what  they  stand  for.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  lay  great 
blame  on  those  who  make  not  their  discourses,  about  moral  things  very  clear 
and  distinct.  For  since  the  precise  signification  of  the  names  of  mixed 
modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  essence  of  each  species  is  to  be  known, 
they  being  not  of  nature's,  but  man's  making,  it  is  a  great  ne^^igence  and  per- 
verseness  to  discourse  of  moral  things  with  uncertainty  and  ooecurity ;  which 
is  more  pardonable  in  treatin^^  of  natural  substances,  where  donbtfhl  terms  are 
hardly  to  be  avoided,  for  a  quite  contrary  reason,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

Sbct.  10.  MoraHty  eapaUe  of  demonitrati4m. — Upon  this  ground  it  is, 
that  I  am  bold  to  think  that  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as  well  as 
mathematics  ;  since  the  precise  real  essence  of  the  things  moral  words  stand 
for  may  be  perfectly  known ;  and  so  tiie  eongruity  or  incongruity  of  the 
things  themselves  be  certainly  discovered  ;  in  wnich  consists  perfect  know- 
ledge. Nor  let  any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  substances  are  often  to  be 
made  use  of  in  morality,  as  well  as  those  of  modes,  from  which  will  arise 
obscurity.  For-as  to  substances,  when  concerned  in  moral  discourses,  their 
divers  natu'-es  are  not  so  mueh  inquired  into  as  supposed ;  v.  g.  when  we  say 
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that  man  is  subject  to  lawi  we  meaii  nothing  by  man  but  a  corporeal  rational 
creature  :  what  the  real  essence  or  other  qualities  of  that  creature  are,  in  this 
case,  is  noway  considered.  And  therefore,  whether  a  child  or  changeling  be  a 
man  in  a  physical  sense,  may  among  the  naturalists  be  as  disputable  as  it  will, 
it  concerns  not  at  all  the  moral  man,  as  I  may  call  him,  which  is  this  immova- 
ble, unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal  rational  being.  For  where  there  a  mon- 
key, or  any  other  creature,  to  be  found,  that  has  the  use  of  reason  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  able  to  understand  general  signs,  and  to  deduce  consequences 
about  general  ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  subiect  to  law,  and  in  that  sense 
be  a  man,  how  much  soever  he  differed  in  shape  from  others  of  that  name. 
The  names  of  substances,  if  they  be  used  in  them  as  they  should,  can  no 
more  disturb  moral  than  they  do  mathematical  discourses :  where,  if  the 
mathematician  speaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of  gold,  or  any  other  body,  he  has 
his  clear  settled  idea,  which  varies  not,  though  it  may  by  mistake  be  9p 
plied  to  a  particular  body  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

Sect.  17.  Definitions  can  make  moral  £scour9e9  cZeor.— -This  I  have  here 
mentioned  by  the  by,  to  show  of  what  consequence  it  is  for  men,  in  their 
names  of  mixed  modes,  and  consequently  in  all  their  moral  discourses,  to  de- 
fine their  words  when  there  is  occasion  :  since  thereby  moral  knowledge  may 
be  brought  to  so  great  clearness  and  certainty.  And  it  must  be  great  want 
of  ingenuity  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  to  refuse  to  do  it :  since  a  definition  is 
the  only  way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known ; 
and  jet  a  way  whereby  their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and  without 
leavmg  any  room  for  any  contest  about  it.  And  therefore  the  negligence  or 
perverseness  of  mankind  cannot  be  excused,  if  their  discourses  in  morality  be 
not  much  more  clear  than  those  in  natural  philosophy ;  since  they  are  about 
ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  no|^e  of  them  fidae  or  disproportionate  :  they 
having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes  which  they  are  referred  to,  and 
must  correspond  with.  It  is  far  easier  for  men  to  frame  in  their  minds  an 
idea  which  shall  be  the  standard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name  lustice, 
with  which  pattern,  so  made,  all  actions  that  agree  sbill  pass  under  that  de- 
nomination ;  than,  having  seen  Aristides,  to  firame  an  idea  that  shall  in  all 
things  be  exactly  like  him :  who  is  as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they 
please  of  him.  For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  ideas 
that  are  put  together  in  their  own  minds  ;  for  the  other,  they  must  inquire 
into  the  whole  nature,  and  abstruse  hidden  constitution,  and  various  qualities 
of  a  thing  existing  without  them. 

Sbot.  18.  And  is  the  only  tooy.^-Another  reason  that  makes  the  defining 
of  mixed  modes  so  necessary,  especially  of  moral  words,  is  what  I  mentioned 
a  little  before,  viz.  that  it  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  signification  of  the 
most  of  them  can  be  known  with  certainty.  For  the  ideas  they  stand  for  being 
for  the  most  part  such  whose  component  parts  nowhere  exist  together,  but 
scattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and 
gives  them  the  union  of  one  idea :  and  it  is  only  by  words,  enumerating  the 
several  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make  known  to 
others  what  their  names  stand  for  ;  the  assistance  of  the  senses  in  this  case 
not  helping  us,  by  the  proposal  of  sensible  objects,  to  show  the  ideas  which 
our  names  of  tiiis  kind  stand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the  names  of  sensible 
simple  ideas,  and  also  to  some  degree  in  those  of  substances. 

Sect.  19.  3.  In  substances^  by  shnoing  and  definmg.^'Thixdly,  for  the 
explaining  the  signification  of  the  names  of  substances,  as  they  stand  for  the 
ideas  we  have  of  their  distinct  species,  both  the  before-mentioned  ways,  viz. 
of  showing  and  defining,  are  requisite  in  many  cases  to  be  made  use  of.  For 
ihere  being  ordinarily  m  each  sort  some  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  sup- 
pose the  other  ideas,  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that  species,  an- 
nexed ;  we  forwardly  give  the  specific  name  to  that  thing,  wherein  that  cha 
racteristical  mark  is  found,  which  we  take  to  be  the  most  distinguishing  idea 
of  that  species.  These  leading  or  characteristical  (as  I  may  call  tKem)  ideas, 
in  the  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are  (as  has  be6J  before  remarked,  ch 
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Ti.  sect.  29.  and  ch.  iz.  aect  15.)  mostly  figure^  and  in  inanimate  bodies 
colour,  and  in  some  both  together.    Now, 

Sect.  20.  Ideas  of  the  leadif^g  qualities  of  substances  are  best  got  by 
showtTig. — ^These  leading  sensible  qualities  are  those  which  make  the  chief 
ingredients  of  our  specific  ideas,  and  consequently  the  most  observable  and 
invariable  part  in  the  definitions  of  our  specific  names,  as  attributed  to  sorts 
of  substances  coming  under  our  knowledge.  For  though  the  sound  man,  in 
its  own  nature,  be  as  apt  to  signify  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  animality  and 
rationality,  united  in  the  same  subject,  as  to  signify  any  other  combination ; 
yet  used  as  a  mark  to  stand  for  a  sort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kind, 
perhaps,  the  outward  shape  is  as  necessary  to  be  taken  into  our  complex  ide^, 
signified  by  the  word  man,  as  any  other  we  find  in  it:  and  therefore  why  Pla- 
to's *'  animal  implume  bipes  latis  unguibus"  should  not  be  a  good  de&iition 
of  the  name  man,  standing  for  that  sort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  easy  to  show : 
for  it  is  the  shape,  as  the  leading  quality,  that  seems  more  to  determine  that 
species  than  a  faculty  of  reasoninff,  which  appears  not  at  first,  and  in  some 
never.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  so,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be 
excused  from  murder  who  kill  monstrous  births  (as  we  call  them),  because  of 
an  unordinary  shape,  without  knowinf^  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  or 
no ;  which  can  be  no  more  discerned  m  a  well-formed  than  ill-shaped  infiint, 
as  soon  as  bom.  And  who  is  it  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit 
no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of  fit>ntispiece ;  or  can  join  itself  to, 
and  infbrm  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  just  of  such  an  outward  structure  ? 

SicT.  21.  Now  these  leading  qualities  are  best  made  known  by  showing, 
and  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwise.  For  the  shape  of  a  horse,  or 
cassiowary,  will  be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  imprinted  on  the  mind  by 
words ;  the  sif  ht  of  the  animals  doth  it  a  thoysand  times  better :  and  the  idea 
of  the  particular  colour  of  gold  is  not  to  be  got  by  way  description  of  it,  but 
only  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  eyes  about  it,  as  iS  evident  in  those  who 
are  used  to  this  metal,  who  will  frequently  distinguish  true  from  counterfeit, 
pure  from  adulterate,  by  the  sight;  where  others  (who  have  as  good  eyes,  but 
yet  by  use  have  not  got  the  precise  nice  idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  shall 
not  perceive  any  difference.  The  like  may  be  said  of  those  other  simple 
ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  substance,  for  which  precise  ideas  there 
are  no  peculiar  names.  The  particular  ringing  soun4  there  is  in  gold,  dis- 
tinct from  the  sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular  name  annexed  to  it, 
no  more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs  to  that  metal. 

SicT.  22.  The  ideas  of  their  powers  best  by  deJinitunL'— But  because 
many  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our  specific  ideas  of  substances  are 
powers  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  senses  in  the  things  as  they  ordinarily  ap- 
pear; therefore  in  the  signification  of  our  names  of  substances,  some  part  of 
the  signification  will  be  better  made  known  by  enumerating  those  simple  ideas 
than  by  showing  the  substance  itself.    For  he  that  to  the  yellow  shining 
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imprinting  in  his  mind  only  its  obvious  qualities.  But  if  the  formal  constitu- 
tion of  this  shining,  heavy,  ductile  thinff  (from  whence  all  these  its  properties 
flow)  lay  open  to  our  senses,  as  the  rormal  constitution  or  essence  oi  a  tri- 
angle does,  the  signification  of  the  word  gold  might  as  easily  be  ascertained 
as  that  of  triangle. 

Sect.  23.  A  reflection  on  the  knowledge  of  spirits. — ^Henoe  we  may  take 
notice  how  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  things  lies 
in  our  senses.  For  how  spirits,  separate  from  lM)dies  (whose  knowledge 
and  ideas  of  these  things  are  certainly  much  more  perfect  than  ours)  know 
them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  all.  The  whole  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge or  imagination  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  ideas,  limited  to  our  ways 
of  perception.  Though  jret  it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that  spirits  of  a  hisber 
rank  than  those  immersed  in  flesh  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical 
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constitution  of  substances,  as  we  have  of  a  triangle^  and  so  perc<»ive  how  all 
their  properties  and  operations  flow  from  thence :  but  the  manner  how  they 
come  by  that  knowledge  exceeds  our  conceptions* 

Sbct.'  24.  4.  Ideas  also  of  snbstaneeB  must  be  canformafAe  to  things. — 
But  thoufh  definitions  will  serve  to  explain  the  names  of  substances  as 
they  stand  for  our  ideas;  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  j^reat  impeHection 
as  they  stand  for  things.  For  our  names  of  substances  being  not  put  barely 
for  our  ideas,  but  beoig  made  use  of  ultimately  to  represent  things,  and  so 
are  put  in  their  place ;  their  signification  must  agree  with  the  truth  of  things 
as  well  as  with  men's  ideas.  And  therefore  m  substances  we  are  not  always 
to  rest  in  the  ordinary  complex  idea,  commonly  received  as  the  signification 
or  that  word,  but  must  go  a  little  fkrther,  and  in^iio  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and  thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can, 
our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species ;  er  else  learn  them  from  such  as  are  used  to 
that  sent  of  things,  and  are  experienced  in  them.  For  since  it  is  intended  their 
names  should  stand  for  such  coUeotions  of  simple  ideas  as  do  really  exist  in 
things  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  c<NnpIex  idea  in  other  men's  minds, 
which  in  their  ofdinsry  acceptation  they  stand  for:  therefore  to  define  their 
names  right,  natural  history  is  to  be  inouired  into ;  and  their  properties  are, 
with  care  and  examimttion,  to  be  found  oilt.  For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the 
avoiding  mconveniences  in  discouise  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  nsA 
substantiaJ  things,  to  have  louned,  fVom  the  propriety  ef  the  lan^age,  the 
common,  bat  confbsed,  or  ver^  imperfoct  idea,  to  which  each  word  is  applied, 
and  to  keep  them  to  that  idea  m  our  use  of  Uiem ;  but  we  must,  by  aoquainting 
ourselves  with  the  history  of  that  sort  of  things,  recUQr  and  settle  our  com* 
plex  idea  bdongl^g  to  each  specific  name ;  and  in  discourse  with  others 
(if  we  find  them  mistake  Us)  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  complex  idea  is,  that 
we  make  such  a  name  stand  for.  This  rk  the  more  necessary  to  be  done  by 
all  those  who  search  after  knowledge  and  philosophical  verity,  in  that  children, 
being  taught  words  whilst  they  have  but  imperfect  notions  of  things,  apply 
thenr  at  random,  and  without  much  thinking,  and  seldom  frame  deteimined 
ideas  to  be  signified  by  them.  Which  custom  (it  being  easy,  and  serving 
well  enough  for  the  ordinary  aflfhin  of  lifo  and  conversation)  they  are  apt  to 
continue  when  thev  are  men :  and  so  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  woids 
first  and  perfectly,  bat  make  the  notions  to  which  they  apply  those  words  ^er- 
ward  very  overtly.     By  this  means  it  comes  to  )mss,  uiat  men  speaking  the 

S roper  language  of  their  country,  t.  e.  accordi^  to  grammar  rules  of  that 
ingiiage,  do  yet  speak  very  improperly  of  things  themselves ;  and  by  their 
arguing  one  with  another,  make  but  amall  progress  in  the  discoveries  of  use- 
ful truths,  and  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themselves^ 
snd  not  in  our  imaginations ;  and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge,  how  they  are  caDed. 

Sbct.  26.  Not  easy  to  he  made  so. — It  were  therefore  to  be  wished,  that 
men,  versed  m  physical  inquiries,  and  acquainted  with  the  several  sorts  of  na* 
tural  bodi(»,  would  set  down  those  simple  ideas,  wherein  they  observe  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  sort  constantly  to  agree.  This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of 
that  confusion  which  comes  from  several  persons  applying  the  same  name  to 
a  collection  of  a  smaller  or  mater  number  of  sensible  qualities,  proportionably 
as  they  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in  examining  the 
qualities  of  any  sort  of  things  which  come  under  one  demomination.  But  a 
dictionary  of  this  sort,  containing,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history,  requires  too 
many  hands,  as  well  as  too  much  time,  cost,  pains,  and  sagacity,  ever  to  be 
hoped  for ;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  defini- 
tions of  the  names  of  piibstances  as  explain  the  sense  men  use  them  in.  And 
it  would  be  well,  where  there  is  occasion,  if  they  would  afibrd  us  so  much. 
This  yet  is  not  usually  done ;  but  men  talk  to  one  another,  and  dispute  in 
wonis,  whose  meaning  is  not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  mistake  that  the 
significations  of  common  words  are  certainly  established,  and  the  precise  ideas 
they  stand  for  perfectly  known ;  and  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  *.hera. 
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Both  which  sappositiotis  are  fklse :  no  names  of  common  complex  ideas  hav- 
ing so  settled  determined  significations,  that  they  are  constantly  used  for  the 
same  precise  ideas.  Nor  is  it  a  shame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain  know. 
ledge  of  any  thing,  bnt  by  the  necessary  ways  of  attaining  it ;  and  so  it  is  nc 
discredit  not  to  know  what  precise  idea  any  somid  stands  for  in  another  man'« 
mind,  without  he  declare  it  to  me  by  some  other  way  than  barely  using  tha' 
sound ;  there  being  no  other  way,  without  such  a  declaration,  certainly  to 
know  it.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  communication  by  lan^age  brings  men  to 
an  agreement  in  the  signification  of  common  words,  within  some  tolerable 
latitude,  that  may  serve  for  ordinary  conversation:  and  so  a  man  cannot  be 
supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are  annexed  to  words  by  common 
use,  in  a  language  familiar  to  him.  But  common  use,  bein^  but  a  very  uncer- 
tain nile,  which  reduces  itself  tt  Ikst  to  the  idcnts  of  particular  men,  proves 
often  but  a  very  variable  standard.  But  though  such  a  dictionary,  as  I  have 
above  raentioned,  will  require  too  much  time,  cest,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped 
tor  in  this  age ;  yet  methtnkB  it  is  net  unreasonable  to  propose,  that  words 
itandmg  for  things,  which  are  known  and  discingoished  b^  their  outward 
shapes,  should  be  expressed  hf  little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  A 
roGabolary  made  after  this  fashion  would,  perhaps,  with  more  ease,  and  in  less 
time,  teach  the  true  signification  of  many  terms,  espedally  in  languages  of 
remote  coontries  or  ages,  and  settle  truer  ideas  in  men's  minds  of  several 
thuigs,  whereof  we  rei^  the  names  in  ancient  autliors,  than  all  the  hurge  and 
laborious  comments  of  learned  critics.  Natoralists,  that  t^eat  of  plants  and 
inimals,  have  fonnd  the  benefit  of  this  wi.y :  ai^  he  that  has  had  o/^asion  t6 
donsnlt  them,  will  have  reason  to  confess,  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apinm 
of  ibex,  from  a  little  print  of  that  faevb  or  beast,  thsii  he  could  have  from  a 
long  dc^nition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them.  And  so  no  dotiht  he  woold 
Inve  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  if  instead  of  currycomb  and  cjrtnbal,  which  iire 
the  English  names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  see  stamped  in  the 
mai]^  small  pictures  of  these  instruments,  as  they  were  in  use  among  the 
ancients.  **  Toga,  tunica,  pallium,'*  are  words  easilv  translated  by  ^wn, 
coat,  and  cloak  ;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true  ioeas  of  the  iashion  of 
those  habits  among  the  Romans  t*\at  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  tailors  who 
made  them.  Such  things  as  these,  which  the  eye  distinguishes  by  their 
shapes,  would  be  best  let  into  ^he  mind  by  draughts  made  of  them,  and  more 
determine  the  signification  of  such  words  than  any  other  words  set  for  them^ 
or  made  use  of  to  define  them.    But  this  only  by  the  by. 

Sect.  26.  5.  By  constiincy  in  their  stfni/iefllum^—Fifthly,  if  men  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  tbelr  words,  and  definitione  of  their 
terms  are  not  to  be  bad ;  yet  this  is  tlie  least  that  can  be  expected,  that  in  all 
discourses,  wherein  one  man  pretends  to  instruct  or  convince  aitotber,  he 
should  use  the  same  word  constantly  m  the  same  sense :  if  this  wete  done 
(which  nobody  can  refuse  without  great  disingemiity,)  maiiy  of  the  books  ex« 
tant  might  be  spared ;  many  of  the  controversies  in  dispute  would  be  at  an 
end ;  several  of  those  great  volumen,  swoln  with  ambiguous  words,  tiow  used 
in  one  sense,  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would  shrink  into  a  very  tiaiYow  com- 
pass; and  many  or  the  philosophers  (to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poet's 
works,  might  be  contained  in  a  nut^sh^H. 

Scot.  27.  When  the  variation  i$  to  he  explained.^'But  hficr  all,  the  pro- 
vision of  words  is  so  scanty  in  respect  of  that  infinite  variety  of  thoughts, 
that  men,  wanting  terms  to  suit  their  precise  notions,  will,  notwitliHtaridinjE 
their  utmost  caution,  be  forced  often  to  use  the  same  word  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent senses.  And  though  in  the  continuation  of  a  discourse,  or  the  pur« 
suit  of  an  argument,  there  can  be  hardly  room  to  distress  into  a  particular  de- 
finition, as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  signification  of  any  term;  yet  the  import 
of  the  discourse  will,  for  the  most  part,  if  there  be  no  deHisrned  fallacy,  su& 
ficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers  into  the  tnie  meaning  of  it :  but 
where  that  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer 
to  explain  his  meaning,  and  show  in  what  sense  he  there  uses  that  term. 
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BOOK  IV. 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  OPINION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  GENERAL.  i 

Sbct.  1.  Our  knowledge  convereiaU  about  our  uteot.— Since  the  mind,  m 
all  its  thoughts  and  reaaoningB,  hath  no  other  immediate  object  bat  ita  own 
ideas,  whicli  it  alone  does,  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident,  that  ourksov- 
ledge  is  only  conversant  about  them. 

Sbct.  2.  Knowledge  i$  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas, — Knowfedge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception 
of  the  connexion  or  ajpreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnany  of  any  of  our 
ideas.  In  this  alone  it  consists.  Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  know- 
ledge :  and  where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  &ncy,  guess,  or  believe,  yet 
we  always  come  short  of  knowledge.  For  when  we  know  that  white  is  not 
black,  what  do  we  else  but  perceive  that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree?  when 
we  possess  ourselves  of  the  utmost  security,  of  the  demonstration,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do  we  more  bot 
perceive,  that  equality  to  two  right  ones,  does  necessarily  agree  to,  and  is 
inseparable  from,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  1(1) 

(1)  The  placing  of  eertaintj,  as  Mr  Locke  doei,  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  diiagteement  of  our  ideas,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  suspects  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  lie  has  endeavoured  to  defend; 
to  which  Mr  Locke  answers*,  since  your  lordship  hath  not,  as  1  remember,  shown, 
or  gone  about  to  show,  how  this  proposition,  yiz.  that  certainty  consists  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  opposite  or  inconsistent 
with  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  has  endeayoured  to  defend^  it  is  plain, 
it  is  hut  your  lordship's  fear,  that  it  may  he  of  dangerous  consequence  to  it,  which, 
as  1  humbly  conceive,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way  inconsistent  with  that  article. 

Nobody,  I  think,  can  hlarae  your  lordship,  or  any  one  else,  for  being  concerned 
for  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith:  but  if  that  concern  (as  it  may,  and  as  we  know 
it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  danger,  where  no  danger  is,  are  we,  there- 
fore, to  give  up  and  condemn  any  proposition,  because  any  one,  though  of  the  6rsK 
rank  and  magnitude,  fears  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  any  truth  of  reli- 
gion, without  showing  that  it  is  so?  If  such  fears  be  the  measures  whereby  to 
judge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  affirming  that  there  are  antipodes  would  be  still  a 
heresy }  and  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  xhe  earth  must  be  rejected,  as  overthrow- 
ing the  truth  of  the  Scripture;  for  of  that  dangerous  consequence  it  has  been  appre- 
hended to  be,  by  many  learned  and  pious  divines,  out  of  their  great  concern  for 
religion.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  those  great  apprehensions  of  what  dangerous 
consequence  it  might  be,  it  is  now  universally  received  by  learned  men,  as  an 
undoubted  truth;  and  writ  for  by  some,  whose  belief  of  the  Scripture  is  not  at  all 
questioned;  and  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England, 
with  great  strength  of  reason,  in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  New  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

The  reason  your  lordship  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it  may  be  of  such  dangerous 
consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend, 
though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only  this,  viz.  that  it  is  made  use  of 

*  In  his  aeeond  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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Sbot.  3.  This  t^eement  fourfold. — But  to  undentand  a.  little  more  dis* 
tinctly,  wherein  this  agreement  or  disagreement  consiBts,  I  think  we  may  re- 
duce It  all  to  these  four  sorts : 

by  ill  men  to  do  misehief,  i.  e.  to  oppose  that  artiele  of  faith  irhieh  jour  lordship 
hath  endeavoured  to  defend.  But,  my  lord,  if  it  be  a  reason  to  laj  bj  any  thing 
as  bad,  because  it  is,  or  maj  be,  used  to  an  ill  purpose,  I  know  not  what  will  be 
innocent  enough  to  be  kepL  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our  defence,  are  some- 
tiroes  made  use  of  to  do  mischief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  of  drngerous  con- 
sequence for  all  that.  Nobody  lays  by  his  sword  and  pistols,  or  tl  inks  them  of 
such  dangerous  consequence  as  to  be  neglected,  or  thrown  away,  because  robbers, 
and  the  worst  of  men,  sometimes  make  use  of  them  to  take  away  honest  men's 
lives  or  goods.  And  the  reason'  is,  because  they  were  designed,  and  will  serve  to 
preserve  them.  And  who  knows  but  this  may  be  the  present  case?  If  your  lord- 
ahip  thinks,  that  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dit- 
agreement  of  idea^  be  to  be  rejected  as  false,  because  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith:  on  the  other  side,  perhaps  others, 
with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  against  error,  and  so  (as  being  of  good  use)  to  be 
received  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up  my  own,  or  any  one's  judg-  - 
ment  against  your  lordship's.  But  I  have  said  this  only  to  show,  whilst  the  argu- 
ment lies  for  or  against  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  barely  in  an  imagination  that 
it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  supporting  or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth; 
it  will  be  impossible,  that  way,  to  determine  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  pro- 
position. For  imagination  will  be  set  up  against  imagination,  and  the  stronger* 
probably  will  be  against  your  lordship;  the  strongest  imaginations  being  usually 
in  the  weakest  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  case,  to  put  it  past  doubt,  is  to  show 
the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions;  and  then  it  will  be  seen,  that  one  over- 
throws the  other;  the  true,  the  false  one. 

Tour  lordship  says,  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of  certainty.    I  will  not  say 
so  myself^  for  fear  of  deserving  a  second  reproof  from  your  lordship,  for  being  too  • 
forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  being  an  original.     But  this,  I  think, 
gives  me  occasion,  and  will  excuse  me  from  being  thought  imperUnent,  if  I  ask 
your  lordship,  whether  there  be  any  other,  or  older,  method  of  certainty  ?  and  what 
it  is?     For,  if  there  be  no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always  the 
method  of  certainty,  and  so  mine  is  no  new  one;  or  else  the  world  is  obliged  to 
me  for  this  new  one,  after  having  been  so  long  in  the  want  of  so  necessary  a  thing 
as  a  method  of  certainty.     If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  sure  your  lordship  cannot  but 
know  it;  your  condemning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as  your  thorough  insight  into  an-- 
tiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy  every  body  that  you  do.     And  therefore  to  set  the  world 
right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  dangerous  consequence  there  is  in  my  having  unreasonably  started  it, 
will  not,  I  humbly,  conceive,  misbecome  your  lordship's  care  of  that  article  you 
have  endeavoured  to  defend,  nor  the  good- will  you  bear  to  truth  in  general.     For* 
I  will  be  answerable  for  myself^  that  I  shall;  and  I  think  I  may  be  for  all  others, 
that  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  q{  ideas,  if  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  show  that  it  lies  > 
'a  any  thing  else. 

But  truly,  not  to  ascribe  to  myself  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as  old  as  know- 
lelge  is  in  the  world,  I  must  own,  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your  lordship  is  pleased 
to  call  starting  new  methods  of  certainty.     Knowledge,  ever  since  there  has  been 
any  in  the  world,  has  consisted  in  one  particular  action  in  the  mind;  and  so»  I  con-- 
eeive,  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  it.     And  to  start  new  methods  of  know- 
ledge, or  certainty  (for  they  are  to  me  the  same  thing),  i.  e.  to  find  out  and  pro- 
pose new  methods  of  attaining  knowledge,  either  with  more  ease  and  quickness,  or 
in  things  yet  unknown,  is  what  I  think  nobody  could  blame:  but  this  is  not  that 
which  your  lordship,  here  means  by  new  methods  of  certainty.     Tour  lordship,  1= 
think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  of  certainty  in  something,  wherein  either  it  does 
not  consist,  or  else  wherein  it  was  not  placed  before  now;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a- 
new  method  of  certainty.     As  to  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  know  whether  1  am 
guilty  or  no,  when  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  wherein  it  waa' 
2S 
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1.  Identity'  of  direnity. 
%.  Relation. 

3.  Coexistence,  or  necessary  connexion. 

4.  Real  existence. 

plated  before:  trliieli  yoor  lorddkip  kiiowi  I  profesied  mywU  ignorant  of,  trhea  I 
Writ  my  book,  and  lo  I  mm  still.  Bat  if  •tailing  new  mefhodi  of  eertainty  be  tha 
)ilaeing  of  eertainty  In  something  wherein  It  does  not  eoosist;  whether  I  hsire  dona 
thit  or  no,  I  must  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mmnkind. 

There  are  several  actions  of  men*ii  minds,  that  they  are  eoaseiotis  to  fhemselYea 
of  performing,  as  wilting,  beliering,  knowing,  lio.  which  they  have  so  pardeolara 
sense  of,  that  they  can  distingaish  them  one  from  anothet*;  or  else  th^  oould  sot 
say,  when  they  willed,  when  they  believed,  and  when  thej  knew  anj  Chin^.  Bat 
though  these  actions  Were  different  enoagh  from  one  another,  not  to  be  eonfoonded 
by  those  who  spoke  of  them,  yet  nobody,  that  I  had  met  with,  had,  In  their  writiiig^ 
particularly  set  down  wherein  the  act  of  knowing  piveisel^  consisted. 

To  this  refleeiion  upon  the  aetions  of  my  owii  mind  the  sabjeet  of  my  'Bssay 
boncemiog  Human  tTnderstandIng  naturally  l«d  me;  wherein  if  1  have  done  any 
thing  new,  it  has  been  to  describe  to  others,  more  particularly  than  had  been  done 
liefbre,  what  it  Is  their  minds  do  when  they  perform  that  atitiOh  which  they  aall 
knowing;  and  if,  upon  examination,  they  Obserte  I  Have  given  a  true  aeeoant  <rf 
Aat  action  of  their  minds  In  all  the  parts  of  it,  I  suppose  it  wlH  be  in  vain  to  dl^ 
pute  against  what  they  find  and  fc6l  In  themselves.  And  If  1  have  not  told  theia 
right  and  exactly  what  they  find  and  feel  In  themielvtfs,  when  their  minds  perform 
tiie  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  said  will  be  all  in  VIAin;  men  will  not  be  persoade^ 
against  their  senses.  Knowledge  b  an  internal  peMeption  of  their  mindf;  and  i^ 
when  they  reflect  on  it,  they  And  It  Is  not  What  t  have  said  it  is,  my  grooodleaa  eoto- 
ceit  will  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by«veVy  body,  and  die  of  itself:  and 
nobody  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  'it  out  of  the  world.  'So  Impossible  Is  il 
to  find  out,  or  start  new  methods  of  certainty,  Or  to  haVe  them  received.  If  any  one 
places  It  in  any  thing  btit  In  that  wherein  H  really  consists:  much  less  can  anj  one 
be  In  danger  to  be  misled  into  error,  by  any  su^b  new,  and  to  eveiy  one  visibly 
tensaless  project  Can  it  be  supposed,  tiiat  any  one  oould  sta/t  a  new  method  aif 
seeing,  and  persuade  men  thereby  that  they  do  not  see  what  they  do  seef  It  Is  tn 
be  feared,  that  any  one  can  cast  such  a  mist  over  their  eyes,  that  they  should  not 
know  when  they  see,  and  so  be  led  Out  of  the  way  by  It' 

Knowledge,  I  find  In  myself,  and  I  coneeWe  In  otheH,  consists  in  the  perception 
jf  tiie  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  Immediate  objects  of  the  mind  m  thhft- 
ing,  which  I  call  ideas:  but  whether  it  does  so  in  others  or  no,  must  be  determioeil 
by  their  own  experience,  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  their  mind  in  knowing;  Ibr 
that  I  cannot  alter,  nor,  I  think,  they  themselves.  But  whether  thej  will  caH 
those  Immediate  objects  of  their  minds  in  thinking  ideas  or  no.  Is  perfectly  in  their 
own  choice.  If  they  dislike  that  name,  they  may  call  them  notions  or  conceptions, 
or  how  they  please;  It  matters  not,  if  they  use  them  so  as  to  avoid  obscurity  and 
confusion.  If  they  are  constantly  tfsed  in  the  same  and  a  icnown  sense,  every  one 
has  the  liberty  to  please  himself  in  his  terns;  there  lies  neither  truth,  nor  error, 
nor  science,  in  that;  though  those  that  take  them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  they 
are,  bare  arbitrary  signs  of  our  ideas,  make  a  great  deal  ado  often  abont  them;  as 
If  some  great  matter  lay  In  the  use  of  this  or  that  sound.  All  that  I  -know  or  can 
imagine  of  diflTerenee  about  them  Is,  that  those  words  are  always  best,  whose  signi- 
fications are  best  known  in  the  sense  they  are  used;  and  ao  are  least  apt  to  breed 
confusion. 

My  lord,  your  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  find  faOlt  with  my  use  of  the  new 
term,  ideas,  without  telling  me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate  ohjeets  of  the  mind 
In  thinking.  Tour  lordship  also  has  been  pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  definition 
of  knowledge,  without  doing  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a  better.  For  H  is  only 
about  my  definition  of  knowledge  that  all  this  stir  eonceming  certainty  Is  made 
For,  with  me,  to  know  and  to  be  certain  is  the  same  thing;  what  I  know,  that  1  am 
certsin  of;  and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  1  know.  What  reaches  to  -knowledge,  I 
thiak  may  be  called  certainty;  and  what  comes  short  of  certah)ty,1  think  eaimoC  ba 
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8bot.  4.  1.  Ofiieniiiy  or  dhertUff.^^Fintt,  as  to  the  fint  sort  oftLgnem^i 
or  disa^^raemeot,  viz.  identity  or  diversity.  It  is  the  first  act  of  the  mioj, 
wfaeo  it  has  any  sentiments  or  ideas  at  all,  to  perceive  its  ideas ;  and  so  &r 
«8  it  perceives  ihaqn,  to  know  efich  what  it  is,  and  thereby  also  to  perceive 
ilieir  dtfferei^»  1^4  t(iaX  one  is  not  another.  This  is  so  absolutely  necef- 
jmry,  thiit  ,wMibout  it  there  ooold  be  no  knowledge,  no  reasoning,  no  imagina- 

•aMed  knowledfcei  as  jour  lordship  eould  not  bat  ohserre  in  the  18th  aeeti:)it  nf 
•ehnp.  iw.  of  my  ith  book,  which  you  have  qaoted. 

My  defiaition  of  knowledge  stands  thust  '*  knowledge  seem«  to  .roe  to  be  ^athii^ 
^ttt  Mkt  pereeption  of  .the  cunnexion  and  agi^euneat,  or  disagreement  and  repugn 
JMmey  of  any  of  our  ideas."  This  definition  your  lordship  dislikes,  and  appre- 
hends it  may  be  of  dangerous  oonse<|uence  to, that  aptiole  of  Christian  faith  whieh 
•yoAr  lordsliip  bath  .endeavoured  to  defend.  For  this  there  is  ^  very  easy  ren^edy: 
it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  set  aside  this  definition  of  knowledge  by  giving  us  a 
oeHer,  and  this  danger  is  over.  But  your  lordship  ehooses  rather  to  have  a  coa- 
iTQversy  with  my  boqk  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  defence  of  it:  fqr 
vhich  I  must  aeknowledge  myself  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  affording  me  so 
loooh  of  your  tiiQCt  *nd  for  allowing  me  the  honour  of  cooversipg  so  much  witti 
OQe  ao  far  above  me  in  all  respects. 

Your  lordship  says,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  eonsequenee  to  that  article  of  Chris- 
tian i^ith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though  the  laws  of  disputing 
;dlow  bare  denial  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  sayings,  without  any  offer  of  a  proof:  yet, 
my  lord,  to  show  how  willing  I  am  to  give  your  lordship  i^I  satisfaction,  in  what 

Siu  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  my  book,  a^  to  that  article,  >I 
all  not  sund  still  sullenly,  and  put  your  lordship  upon  the  difficulty  of  showing 
wherein  that  danger  lies;  but  shall,  on  the  other  side,  endeavour  U>  show  your  loro- 
ahip  that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  false,  right  or  vrong,  ean  be  df' 
■o  dangerous  ooipsequenee  to  that  article  of  faith.  The  reason  w^iioh  1  shall  offer 
Cor  it  is  this:  because  it  oan'bo  of  no  consequence  to  it  at  all. 

That  whieh  your  lordship  is  afipaid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  article  of  faith* 
ahat  which  your  lordship  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the  oertai^ty  of  faith. 
4lf  o.^,  my  lord,  I  humbly  eonceive  the  certainty  of  faith,  if  your  lordship  thinks  fit 
.to  eall  it  so,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eertainty  of  knowledge.  As  to  talk  of  the 
••rtainty  of  faith,  seems  all  one  to  me  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing,  jt 
vay  of  speaking  not  easy  to  me  to  understand. 

Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will;  start  what  new  methods  of  certain^  yoo 
please,  that  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before;  place  cer- 
lainty  on  jsuch  ground  as  will  leave  little  or  no  knowledge  in  the  world  (for  these 
lire  the  arguments  your  lordship  u^es  against  my  definition  of  knowledge):  this 
jhakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  least  concerns  the  assurance  of  faith;  that  is  quite  dif- 
tinot  from  it,  neiUjer  stands  nor  falls  with  knowledge. 

Faith  stands  by  itself,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own;  nor  can  be  removed  from 
t|iem,  afid  placed  on  those  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds  are  so  far  from  being 
the  tame,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when  it  is  brought  to  certainty,  faitn 
is  destroyed;  it  is  knowledge  then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

Willi  what  assurance  soever  of  believing  I  assent  to  any  article  of  faith,  sn  that 
I  stemlfastly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  still  but  believing.  Bring  it  to  eertainty, 
and  U  ceases  to  be  faith.  1  believe  that  Jesus-Christ  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
rose.a^in  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven:  let  now  sach 
■leUirMU  of  knowledge  or  eertainty  be  started,  as  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtfiil 
than  before;  let  the  grounds  of  knowledge  be  resolved  into  what  any  one  pleases, 
it  t'Miehcs  not  my  faith;  tlie  fimndation  of  that  stands  as  sure  as  before,  afid  cannqt 
be  at  Jill  sludLen  by  it;  and  one  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  that  ireakvos  the 
aiglit,  or  eaats  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  endangers  the  hearing,  as  that  any  thing 
.whieh  alters  the  nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  should  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  an  article  of  faith. 

Wbctlicr  then  I  am  or  am  not  mistaken  in  the  placing  eertainty  in  the  percep« 
.lion  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,— -whether  this  account  of  know« 
ledge  b«  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  atraitena  the  bounds  of  it  more  than  fi  aboMld^-?- 
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tion,  no  distinct  thoughts  at  all.  By  this  the  mind  clearly  and  infalliblj  per- 
ceives each  idea  to  agree  with  itself,  and  to  be  what  it  is  :  and  all  distinct 
ideas  to  disagree,  t.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other ;  and  this  it  does  without 
^ains,  labour,  or  deduction ;  but  at  first  view,  by  its  natural  power  of  percep- 
tion and  distinction.  And  though  men  of  art  nave  reduced  this  into  those 
general  rules,  what  is,  is  ;  and,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thix^  to  be,  and 
not  to  be ;  for  ready  application  in  all  cases,  wherein  there  may  be  occasion 
to  reflect  on  it ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  about 
particular  ideas.  A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his 
mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  are  the  very  ideas  they  are, 
and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which  he  calls  red  or  square.  Nor  can  any 
maxim  or  proposition  in  the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or  surer  than  he 
did  before,  and  without  any  such  general  rule.  This  then  is  the  first  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  which  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas ;  which  it  always 
perceives  at  first  sight:  and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt  about  it,  it  will 
always  be  found  to  be  about  the  names,  and  not  the  ideas  themselves,  whose 
identity  and  diversity  will  always  be  perceived,  as  soon  and  as  clearly  as  the 
ideas  themselves  are,  nor  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise. 

Sbgt.  5.  2.  Relative. — Secondly,  the  next  sort  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment the  mind  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  called  relative, 
and  is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  of 
what  kind  soever,  whether  substances,  modes,  or  any  other.  For  since  all 
distinct  ideas  must  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  same,  and  so  be  univer- 
sally and  constantly  denied  one  of  another,  there  could  be  no  room  for  any 
positive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  oar 
ideas,  and  find  out  the  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one  with  anoth- 
er, in  several  ways  the  mind  takes  of  comparing  them. 

Sect.  6.  3.  Of  coexistence. — ^Thirdl^,  The  Siird  sort  of  apeement,  or  dis- 
agreement, CO  be  found  in  our  ideas,  wfaiich  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about,  is  coexistence  or  non-coexistence  in  the  same  subject ;  and  this 
belongs  particularly  to  substances.  Thus,  when  we  pionounce  concerning 
gold  Uiat  is  fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this  truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, 
that  fixedness,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  unconsumed,  is  an  idea  that 
always  accompanies  and  is  joined  with  that  particular  sort  of  yellowness, 
weight,  fusibilitjr*  malleableness,  and  solubility  m  aqua  regia,  which  make  our 
complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  gold. 

Sect;  7.  4.  Of  real  existence. — -Fourthlj,  the  fourth  and  last  sort  is  that 
of  actual,  real  existence  agreeing  to  any  idea.  Within  these  four  sorts  of 
a^eement  or  disagreement  is,  I  suppose,  contained  all  the  knowledge  we 
have,  or  are  capabk  of:  for  all  the  inquiries  that  we  can  make  concerning 
any  of  our  ideas,  all  that  we  know  or  can  affirm  concerning  them,  is,  that  it  is, 
or  is  not,  the  same  with  some  other ;  that  it  does,  or  does  not,  always  coexist 
with  some  other  idea  in  the  same  subject,  that  it  has  this  or  that  relation  to 
some  other  idea ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  existence  without  the  mind,  llms 
blue  is  not  yellow,  is  of  identity :  two  triangles  upon  equal  bases  between  two 
parallels  are  equal,  is  of  relation:  iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical  impres- 
sions, is  of  coexistence :  God  is,  is  of  real  existence.  Though  identity  and 
coexistence  are  truly  nothing  but  relations,  yet  thev  are  so  peculiar  ways  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  that  they  deserve  well  to  be  consid- 

ftith  still  stands  upoa  its  own  btsi«,  which  is  not  tt  all  altered  by  at;  and  every 
arttole  of  that  has  just  the  same  unmoved  foundation,  and  the  very  same  oredibOity^ 
that  it  had  before.  So  that,  my  lord,  whatever  I  have  said  about  certainty,  and 
how  much  soever  I  may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  mistaken,  your  lordship  has  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  danger  to  any  article  of  faith  from  thenoe;  every  one  of  them 
stands  upon  the  same  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of  what  belongs  to 
knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideat;  which, 
1  hope,  will  satisfy  your  lordship  how  €ir  it  is  from  being  dangerous  to  any  aftiel.* 
of  the  Christian  faith  whatsoe?  t 
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ered  tm  distinct  heads,  and  not  under  relation  in  ffenerd ;  since  they  are  so 
different  ffrounds  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  will  easily  ap]>ear  to  any  one, 
who  will  but  reflect  on  what  is  said  in  several  places  of  this  essay.  1  should 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  several  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  first  to  consider  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word  knowledge. 
SscT.  8.  Knowledge  actual  or  habitual, — ^There  are  several  ways  wherein 
the  mind  is  possessed  of  truth,  each  of  which  is  called  knovdedge. 

1.  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  present  view  the  mind  has  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have 
one  to  another. 

2.  A  man  is  said  to  know  any  proposition,  which  having  been  once  laid 
before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  ideas  vrhereof  it  consists ;  and  so  lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that  when- 
ever that  proposition  comes  again  to  be  reflected  on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation, embraces  the  right  side,  assents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  it. 
This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitual  knowledge :  and  thus  a  man  may  be  said 
to  know  all  those  truths  which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  bv  a  ioregoing 
clear  and  fiiU  perception,  whereof  the  mind  is  assured  past  doubt,  as  often  as 
it  has  occasion  to  reflect  on  them.  For  our  finite  understandings  being  able 
to  think  clearly  and  distinctly  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  obA  no  know- 
ledge of  any  more  than  what  they  actually  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  verv 
ignorant ;  and  he  that  knew  most  would  know  but  one  truth,  that  being  aU 
&  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  time. 

Skot.  9.  Habitual  knowledge  twofold. — Of  habitual  knowledge,  there  are 
also,  vulgarly  speaking,  two  degrees : 

I^rst,  the  one  is  of  such  truths  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as,  whenever  they 
occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  the  relation  is  between  those  ideas. 
And  this  is  all  those  truths  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge,  where 
the  id^  themselves,  by  an  immediate  view,  discover  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement one  with  another. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  of  such  truths,  whereof  the  mind  havinff  been  con- 
vinced, it  retains  the  memory  of  the  conviction  wiUiout  the  proora.  Thus  a 
man  that  remembers  certainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  demonstration,  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he 
knows  it,  because  he  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a  truth, 
where  the  demonstration  by  which  it  was  at  first  known  is  forgot,  though  a 
man  may  be  thought  rather  to  believe  his  memoiy  than  really  to  know,  and 
this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth  seemed  formerly  to  me  like  something  be- 
tween opinion  and  knowledge ;  a  sort  of  assurance  which  exceeds  bare  Mief, 
for  that  relies  on  tbe  testimony  of  onother:  yet  upon  a  due  examination  I 
find  it  comes  not  short  of  perfect  certainty,  and  is  in  effect  true  knowledge. 
That  which  is  apt  to  mislead  our  first  thoughts  into  a  mis'^ke  in  this  matter 
is,  that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  in  tLis  case  is  not  per- 
ceived, as  it  was  at  first,  by  an  actual  view  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas, 
whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  in  the  proposition  was  at 
first  perceived ;  but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  (hat  show  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  proposition  whose  certainty  we 
remember.  For  example,  in  this  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  one  who  has  seen  and  clearly  perceived  the 
demonstration  of  this  truth  knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  demonstration  is 
gone  out  of  his  mind ;  so  that  at  present  it  is  not  actually  in  view,  and  pos- 
sibly cannot  be  recollected :  but  he  knows  it  in  a  different  way  firom  what  he 
did  before.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ideas  joined  in  that  proposition  is  per- 
ceived, but  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than  those  which  at  first 
produced  that  perception.  He  remembers,  t.  s.  he  knows  (for  remembrance 
18  but  the  reviving  of  some  past  knowledge)  that  he  was  once  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  trian^e  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  The  immuUbility  of  the  same  relations  between  the  same  im 
matabie  things,  is  now  the  idea  that  shows  him  that  if  the  three  an|^es  of  • 
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tnangle  were  once  eqaal  to  two  right  ones,  tliey  wiA  tiyrkyw  (e  eqiai  to  two 
right  ones.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  whttt  was  once  trae  in 
the  caae,  is  always  true ;  what  ideas  once  agreed,  wifl  always  agree ;  and  oon- 
seqoentlv  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true,  be  will  always  know  to  be  inie,  a* 
l0ng  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that 
particular  demonstrations  in  matiiematics  afibrd  general  knowledge,  if  then 
the  perception  that  the  same  ideas  wifl  eternally  have  the  same  habitudeB  and 
relations,  be  not  a  sufficient  f^round  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledgfe  of  general  propositions  m  matkematics ;  for  no  nuthematieal  dsnoo* 
stration  would  be  any  other  than  particular :  and  when  a  man  had  demottstim- 
t6d  any  propositton  conoerning  one  triangle  or  eiicle,  his  knowledge  woedd 
not  reacn  beyond  that  particular  diagram.  If  he  would  extend  it  furthert  he 
must  renew  his  demonstration  in  another  instance,  before  he  could  know  it 
tc  be  true  in  another  like  triangle^  and  so  on :  by  which  means  one  could  nev- 
er  ccme  to  the  knowledge  of  any  genei^l  propositions.  Nobody,  I  think,  en 
dieny  Uiat  fifr.  Newton  certainly  knows  any  proposition,  that  lie  now  at  ant 
time  reads  in  his  book,  to  be  true ;  though  he  has  not  in  actual  view  that  ad> 
mirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas,  whereby  he  at  first  discovered  it  to  be 
true.  Such  a  memory  as  that,  able  to  retain  such  a  train  of  pairtienfannB,  amy 
be  weU  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  human  focuHies  ;  when  the  veiy  diacov- 
et^,  perception,  and  laying  together  that  wonderful  connezioD  of  ideae,  is 
found  to  surpass  most  rMtders'  comprehension.  But  yet  it  is  evideot,  the 
author  himself  knows  the  proposition  to  be  true,  remembering  he  once  saw 
th^  connexion  of  those  ideas,  aS  ceitaii^  as  he  knows  such  a  man  wounded 
another,  remembering  that  he.  saw  him  run  him  thnNU^.  Bat  because  the 
memory  is  not  ahrays  so  clear  As  actual  perceptien,  amTdoes  ui  aU  men  more 
or  less  decay  in  length  of  time,  this  amonff  other  differences  is  one,  which 
(rtiows  that  demonstrative  knowledge  is  much  mofe  imperfoct  tfatn  intnittve^ 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  clmpter. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

finer.  1.  IntuUhe. — A31  our  knowledpre  consisting,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  utmost  light  and  greaetest 
certainty  we,  with  our  faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  knowledge,  are  capaUe  of; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evi<tonce.  The  dif- 
ferent clearness  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  difl^rent  way  of, 
perception  the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas. 
For  it  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thmking,  we  riiall  find  tliat  some* 
times  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disamement  of  two  ideas  immedi- 
ately by  themselves,  without  the  intervention  or  any  other :  and  this,  I  think* 
we  may  call  intuitive  knowledffe.  For  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of 
proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  hgfat,  only  by 
being  Greeted  towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives  that  white  is  not  faiackt 
that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one 
and  two.  Such  kind  of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  first  sight  of  the  ideas 
tofrether,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  idea ;  and 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  dearest  and  most  certain  that  human  firmilty  is 
capable  of.  This  part  of  knowledge  is  irresistible,  and  like  britfbt  sunshine, 
forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon  as  ever  the  mmd  turns  its 
view  that  way ;  and  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation,  donbt,  or  examination, 
out  the  mind  is  pvesently  fiOed  with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It  is  on  this  intni. 
tion  that  depends  all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge ;  whrch 
certainty  every  one  finds  to  he  so  gtealf  that  he  cannot  imaipnev  and  there 
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ibie  not  rsquira  a  greater :  for  a  man  eaiinot  conceive  himaelf  ca{ia)>le  of  a 
greater  certainty*  Uian  to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  miod  19  such  as  he  per- 
oeirea  it  to  be ;  end  that  two  ideaa,  wherein  he  perceivee  a  di&rence,  are  dif- 
%rent«  and  not  precisely  the  same.  He  that  demands  a  greater  certainty  than 
JbiBf  demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  shows  only  that  be  ha3  a  mind  to  be  a 
sce^c»  without  being  able  to  be  so.  Certainty  depends  so  whoDy  on  this  in- 
tuition, that  in  the  next  decree  of  knowledge^  which  I  call  demonstntive*  this 
intuition  ia  necessaiy  in  aU  the  connexions  of  the  intermediate  idesA*  with- 
out which  we  cannot  attain  knowledge  and  certainty* 

Sbct.  ^  DemoMtrati^e, — ^The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is,  where  the 
mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas*  but  not  immedi- 
ately. Though  wherever  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreemeat 
of  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be  certain  knowledge;  yet  it  does  not  always  hap- 
pen that  the  mind  sees  that  agreement  or  disagreement  which  there  is  between 
them,  even  where  k  is  discoverable :  and  ,in  that  case  ^mains  in  ignorance, 
and  at  moat  gets  no  farther  than  a  probable  oo^jeoture.  The  reaaon  why  the 
mind  cannot  always  perceive  presently  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideaa  is,  because  those  ideas,  concerning  wlK>Be  agreement  pr  disagreement 
the  inquiiy  is  made,  cannot  by  the  mind  be  so  put  together  ae  to  show  it 
In  this  case,  then,  when  the  mind  cannot  so  bring  its  ideas  together,  aa  by  their 
immediate  comparison,  and  af  it  were  juxta^position,  or  application  one  to 
another,  to  perceive  their  agreement  or  disagiWimnt*  it  is  fajn,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  ideas,  (one  or  more,  as  it  happens)  to  discover  Uie  agreement 
or  disagreement  which  it  searchee ;  and  this  is  that  which  we  call  reasoning. 
Thus  the  mind  being  wiUiafc  to  know  the  agreement  or  disagreement  in  big- 
ness between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  rig^t  ones^  cannot  by  an 
immediate  view  and  comparing  them  do  it :  because  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle cannot  be  brought  at  once,  and  be  com|Mured  with  anjr  one  or  two  an- 
Sles :  and  so  of  this  the  mind  haa  no  immediate,  no  intuitive  knowledge. 
D  this  case  the  mind  is  fain  to  find  out  some  other  angles,  to  which  the  thiee 
angles  of  a  triangle  have  an  equality ;  and,  finding  thoae  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  comes  to  know  their  equality  to  two  right  ones. 

SaoT.  3.  Depends  an  proofs. — ^Those  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to 
show  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  prooft ;  and  where  the 
agreement  and  disagFeement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived, 
it  is  called  demonstration*  it  beiaff  shown  to  the  understanding,  and  the  mind 
made  to  see  that  it  is  so.  A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  interme- 
diate ideaa  (that  shall  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other) 
and  to  apj^y  Uiem  right  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is  called  sagacity. 

Sbct.  4.  But  not  so  eaey. — ^This  knowledge  by  intervening  proofs,  though 
it  be  certain,  yet  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  altogether  so  dear  and  bright,  nor 
the  assent  so  ready,  as  in  intuitive  knowledge.  For  though,  in  demonstra- 
tion, the  mind  does  at  last  perceive  the  agreement  or  diM^'eement  of  the 
ideas  it  considers ;  yet  it  is  not  without  paina  and  attention :  there  must  be 
more  than  one  transient  view  to  find  it.  A  steady  application  and  pursuit 
are  required  to  this  discovery :  and  there  must  be  a  progression  by  steps  and 
de|rrees,  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certainty,  and  come  to  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  repugnancy  between  two  ideas  that  need  proofs,  and 
the  uae  of  reason  to  show  it. 

Sect.  5.  Not  without  wrecedent  42oif5f.-— Another  difibrence  between  in- 
tuitive and  demonstrative  Knowledge  is,  that  though  in  the  latter  all  doubt  be 
removed,  when  by  the  intervention  of  the  intermediate  ideas  the  agreement 
or  disa^freement  is  perceived ;  yet  before  the  demonstration  there  was  a  doubt, 
which  in  intuitive  knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  mind,  that  has  its  faculty 
of  perception  left  to  a  degree  capable  of  mstinct  ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be 
a  doubt  to  the  eye  (that  can  distmctly  see  white  and  black)  whether  this  ink 
and  this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour.  If  there  be  sight  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at 
first  glimpse,  without  hesitation,  perceive  the  words  printed  on  this  paper  dif- 
ferent from  the  colour  of  the  paper:  and  so  if  the  mind  have  the  i^ulty  of 
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distinct  percepttoiu,  it  will  perceiTe  the  amement  or  diMmement  of  ihoae 
ideas  that  proauce  intuitive  knowledge,  if  the  eyes  have  lost  the  ftcolty  of 
seeing,  or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  after  the  quickness  of 
sight  in  one,  or  clearness  of  perception  in  the  other. 

Sect.  6.  Not  so  clear. — It  is  true,  the  perception  produced  bv  demonstra- 
tion  IB  also  very  dear,  yet  it  is  often  with  a  great  abatement  or  that  evident 
lustre  and  full  assurance  that  always  accompany  that  which  I  call  intuitave ; 
like  a  face  reflected  by  aeveral  mirrors  one  to  another,  where,  as  lonf  as  it 
retains  the  similitude  and  agreement  with  the  object,  it  produces  a  knowiedjee ; 
but  it  is  still  in  every  successive  reflection,  with  a  lessening  of  that  perfect 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  is  in  the  first ;  till  at  last,  after  many  removes, 
it  has  a  great  mixture  of  dimness,  and  is  not  at  first  sight  so  knowable,  es- 
pecially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  knowledge  made  out  by  a  long  train 
of  proof. 

Sect.  7.  Each  step  mutt  have  itUuitwe  evidence^ — Now  in  every  stef« 
reason  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  that  agreement  or  disafreement  it  seeks  with  the  next  intermediate  idea, 
which  it  uses  as  a  proof:  for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof; 
since  without  the  perception  of  such  agreement  or  ^sa^jeement,  there  is  no 
knowledge  producied.  If  it  be  perceived  by  itself,  it  is  mtnitive knowledge: 
if  it  cannot  be  perceived' by  itself,  there  is  need  of  some  intervening  idea,  as  a 
common  measure  to  show  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  By  which  it  is 
plain,  that  every  step  in  reasoning  that  produces  knowledge  has  mtnitive  cer- 
tainty ;  which  when  the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  reouired,  but  to  re- 
member it,  to  make  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  concerning 
which  we  inquire,  visible  and  certain.  So  that  to  make  any  thinff  a  demon- 
stration, it  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the  inter- 
veninj^  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  disajpeement  of  the  two  ideas  under 
exammation  (whereof  the  one  is  always  the  first,  and  the  other  the  bst  in  the 
account)  is  found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  intermediate  ideas,  in  each  step  and  progression  of  the  demon- 
stration, must  also  be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  most  be  sure 
that  no  part  is  left  out ;  which,  because  in  long  deductions,  and  the  use  of 
many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always  so  readily  and  exactly  retain ; 
therefose  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  is  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  know- 
ledge, and  men  embrace  often  falsehood  fbr  demonstrations. 

SscT.  8.  Hence  the  mistake  **  ex  pmcogniHs  et  prteconcessis.** — ^The  ne- 
cessity of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  step  of  scientifical  or  demonstra- 
tive reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I  imagine,  to  that  mistaken  axiom,  that  all 
reasoning  was  "  ex  pnecognitis  et  prcconcessis ;"  which  how  far  it  is  nus- 
taken,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at  laige,  when  I  come  to  consider 
propositions,  and  puticularly  those  propositions  which  are  called  maxims; 
and  to  show  that  it  is  by  a  mistake  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  foonda- 
tions  of  all  our  knowledge  and  reasonings. 

Skct.  9.  Demonstration  not  limited  to  quantity. — ^It  has  been  generally 
taken  for  granted,  that  mathematics  alone  are  capable  of  demonstrative  cer- 
tainty :  but  to  have  such  an  a^ement  or  disacfreement,  as  may  intuitively 
be  perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the  privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number, 
extension,  and  figure  alone,  it  may  possibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and 
application  in  us,  and  not  of  sufficient  evidence  in  things,  tiiat  demonstration 
has  been  thought  to  have  so  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and 
been  scarce  so  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  mathematicians.  For  whatever 
ideas  we  have,  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  or 
disagreement  that  is  between  them,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive 
knowledge ;  and  where  it  can  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
two  ideas,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  ajifreement  or  disagreement  they 
have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there  the  mmd  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  number,  and  their  modes. 

Skct.  10.  Why  it  has  been  so  thought. — ^The  reason  why  it  has  been  ge 
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nernUr  sought  for,  vad  supposed  to  be  only  in  those,  I  imagine  has  been  not 
onlj  tne  genenJ  usefulness  of  those  sciences ;  but  because,  in  comparing  their 
equity  or  excess,  the  modes  of  numbers  have  every  the  least  difierence  very 
clear  and  perceivable :  and  though  in  extension  eveiy  the  least  excess  is  not 
so  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out  ways  to  examine  and  discover  de- 
monstralively,  the  just  equality  of  two  angles,  or  extensions,  or  figures :  and 
both  these,  i.  s.  numbers  and  figures,  can  be  set  down  by  visible  and  lasting 
marks,  wherein  the  ideas  under  consideration  are  perfectly  determined ;  which 
for  the  most  part  they  are  not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by  names  and 
words. 

Sbct.  11.  But  in  other  simple  ideas,  whose  modes  and  difiTerences  are  made 
and  counted  bv  dejg^rees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have  not  so  nice  and  accurate 
&  distinction  or  their  difiTerences,  as  to  perceive  and  find  ways  to  measure  their 
just  equality,  or  the  Ipast  difiTerences.  For  those  other  simple  ideas,  beinf 
appearances  or  sensations,  produced  in  us.  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  minute  corpuscles  singly  insensible ;  their  difierent  decrees  also 
depend  upon  the  variation  of  some  or  all  of  those  causes :  which  since  it 
cannot  be  observed  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is  too  subtile 
to  be  perceived,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  exact  measures  of  the 
dififerent  degrees  of  these  simple  ideas.  For  supposing  the  sensation  or  idea 
we  name  whiteness,  be  produced  in  us  by  a.  certam  number  of  globules,  which, 
having  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres,  strike  upon  the  retina  of  the  e^ e 
with  a  certain  degree  of  rotation,  as  well  as  progressive  swiftness  ;  it  will 
hence  easily  follow,  that  the  more  the  superficiaT  parts  of  any  body  are  so 
ordered,  as  to  reflect  the  greater  number  of  globules  of  light,  and  to  ^ive  them 
the  proper  rotation,  which  is  fit  to  produce  this  sensation  of  white  m  us,  the 
more  wnite  will  that  body  appear,  that  from  an  equal  space  sends  to  the  retina 
the  greater  number  of  such  corpuscles,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  motion.  I 
do  not  say,  that  the  nature  of  light  consists  in  very  small  round  globules,  nor 
^f  whiteness  m  such  a  texture  of  parts  as  gives  a  certain  rotation  to  these 
^obules,  when  it  reflects  them ;  for  I  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light 
or  colours :  but  this,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  I  cannot  (and  I  woula  be  glad 
any  one  would  make  intelligible  tliat  he  did^  conceive  how  bodies  without  us 
can  any  ways  afiect  our  senses,  but  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  sensible 
bodies  theinselves,  as  in  tasting  and  feeling,  or  the  impulse  of  some  insensi- 
ble particles  coming  from  them,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling ;  by  the 
dififerent  impulse  of  which  parts,  caused  by  their  diSerent  size,  figure,  and 
motion,  the  variety  of  sensations  is  produced  in  us. 

Sbot.  12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules,  or  no^— or  whether  the^  have  a 
▼erticity  about  their  own  centres  that  produces  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  us, — 
this  is  certain,  that  the  more  particles  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  body,  fitted 
to  give  them  that  peculiar  motion,  which  produces  the  sensation  of  whiteness 
in  OS,— and  possibly,  too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar  motion  is, — the  whiter 
does  the  body  appear  from  which  the  greater  number  are  reflected,  as  is  evi- 
dent  in  the  same  piece  of  paper  put  in  the  sunbeams;  in  the  shade,  and  in  a 
dark  hole ;  in  each  of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  far 
dififerent  degrees. 

SsoT.  18.  Not  knowing,  therefore,  .what  number  of  particles,  nor  what 
motion  of  them  is  fit  to  produce  any  precise  degree  of  whiteness,  we  cannot 
demonstnte  the  certam  equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whiteness,  because  we 
have  no  certain  standard  to  measure  them  by,  nor  means  to  distinguish  every 
the  least  real  difiference,  the  only  help  we  have  being  from  our  senses,  which 
in  this  point  fail  us.  But  where  the  aifiTerence  is  so  great  as  to  produce  in  the 
mind  dearly  distinct  ideas,  whose  difiTerences  can  be  perfectly  retained,  there 
these  ideas  or  coloon,  as  we  see  in  difiTerent  kinds,  as  blue  and  red,  are  as 
capable  of  demonstration  as  ideas  of  number  and  extension.  What  I  have 
here  said  of  whiteness  and  colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in  all  secondary  quali- 
ties, and  their  modes. 

SsoT.  14.  8eniiUv9  knqfoledge  of  particular  exutence. — ^These  two,  viz. 
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jAtuition  and  demonstration,  are  the  degrees  of  oar  knowle^e ;  wliatever 
vomes  short  of  one  of  these,  with  what  assurance  soerer  em&aced,  is  but 
fiuth,  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  least  in  all  general  tratlw.  Theie 
is,  indeed,  another  perception  of  tne  mind,  employ^  about  the  peiticttlar 
existence  of  finite  beings  without  us ;  which  going  beyond  bare  pnobaJbility, 
and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to  either  of  the  foregoing  de^pces  of  certainty, 
passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge.  There  can  be  nothing  mere  ceitam 
than  that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in  our  minds ;  thia  if> 
intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether  there  be  airy  thinff  more  than  bandy  that 
idea  in  our  minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  existence  m  any 
thing  without  us,  which  corresponds  to  that  idea,  is  that  whereof  some  men 
think  there  may  be  a  question  made ;  because  men  may  have  such  ideas  in 
their  minds,  when  no  such  thing  exists,  no  such  object  aflfeets  their  senaes. 
But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  provided  with  an  evidence,  that  puts  us  past 
doubting:  fbr  I  ask  aily  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  conscious  to  hiBs- 
self  of  a  different  perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  son  by  day,  and  thiDks 
on  it  by  night ;  when  he  actually  tastes  wormwood,  or  smefls  a  rose,  or  only 
thinks  on  that  savour  or  odour  f  We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is 
between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by  our  own  memoiy,  and  actually  comim^ 
in  our  minds  by  our  senses,  as  we  do  between  any  two  distinct  ideaa.  u 
any  one  say,  a  dream  may  do  the  same  thing,  ana  all  these  ideas  may  be 
produced  in  us  without  any  external  objects ;  he  may  please  to  dream  that 
I  make  him  this  answer ;  1.  That  it  is  no  great  matter,  whether  I  remove 
this  scruple  or  no :  where  all  is  but  dream,  reasoning  and  aiguinentfl  are  of  no 
use,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing.  2.  That  I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very 
maniibst  difiTerence  between  dreaming  of  being  in  the  fire,  and  being  actaaUy 
in  it.  But  yet,  if  he  be  resolved  to  appear  so  sceptical  as  to  maintaiB,  that 
what  I  call  being  actually  in  the  fire  is  nothing  bnt  a  dream,  and  we  cannot 
thereby  certainly  know  that  any  such  thing  as  fire  actually  easts  without 
us  ;  I  answer,  that  we  certainly  finding  that  pleasure  or  pain  ibUows  upon  the 
application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  existence  we  perceive,  or  dream 
that  we  perceive,  by  our  senses  ;  this  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  happiness 
or  misery,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concernment  to  know,  or  to  be.  So 
that,  I  think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  scgts  of  knowled^,  tius  also^ 
of  the  existence  of  particular  external  objeets,  b^  that  preoption  and  coi^ 
sciousness  we  have  of  the  actual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow 
these  three  degrees  of  knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonstrative,  and  sensi- 
tive  :  in  each  of  which  there  are  different  degrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and 
certainty. 

Sect.  15.  Knowledge  not  ahoaya  cleoTf  where,  the  ideae  mre  se.  Bot  since 
.our  knowledge  is  founded  on,  and  employed  aboot,  our  ideas  only,  will  it  not 
follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  conformt^bfe  to  our  ideaa ;  and  that  wKete  our 
ideas  are  clear  and  distinct,  or  obscure  and  confhsed,  our  knowledge  will  be 
so  too  1  To  which  I  answer,  no :  for  our  knowledge  consisting  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  its  clearness  or 
obscurity  consists  in  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in 
the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  ideas  themselves  ;  o.  ^.  a  man  that  has  as 
clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of  equality  to  two  right  ones,  as 
any  mathematician  in  the  woiid,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obscure  perception  ot 
their  asfreement^  and  so  have  bnt  a  very  obscure  knowfedge  of  it.  Bat  idea?, 
which  by  reason  of  their  obscurity  or  otherwise  are  confused,  cannot  produce 
any  clear  or  distinct  knowledge  ;  because  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  confused, 
so  far  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
Or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  way  less  apt  to  be  misunderstood ;  he  thaf 
hath  not  determined  ideas  to  the  words  he  useSy  cannot  make  propoeitioiis 
of  them,  of  whose  truth  he  can  be  certain. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OP  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

S*6t.  1.  Kifo>#i.sD«s,  &»  has  been  awdy  lyiogf  in  the  perception  of  agrae- 
ment  or  di8«|;ieenient  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  fblJows  from  hence,  that, 

1.  Nofmrtker  thaii  we  Met  HeoB^-'^Vintf  we  can  have  knowledge  no  fiur- 
ther  than  we  huve  ideas. 

Sn^rr.  2.  2.  No  farther  thtm  we  etm  ferteiee  their  agreement  or  dit' 
agreement. — Secondly,  that  we  can  harre  no  knowledse  farther  than  we  can 
have  perception  of  their  agreiement  or  dtsa^freenient.  Which  perception  be- 
ing, 1.  EHher  by  intuition,  or  the  immediafte  compering  any  two  ideas ;  or, 
2.  By  rea9on,  examining  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  b^  the 
intervention  of  some  others  ;  or,  3.  By  sensation,  perceiving'  the  existence 
of  particular  things :  hence  it  also  fbllows, 

Sbct.  3.  3.  Intuitive  knowledge  extends  itself  ru>t  to  aH  the  relations  of 
all  our  ideas, — ^Thirdlv,  that  we  cannot  have  an  intuitive  knowle^  tiiat 
shall  extend  itself  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  know  about  them ; 
because  we  cannot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one  to 
another,  by  juxta*position,  or  an  immediate  comparison  one  with  another.  Thus 
havinff  the  ideas  of  an  obtuse  and  an  acute  angled  triande,  both  drawn  from 
equal  oases,  and  between  parallels,  I  can,  by  mtuitive  knowledge,  perceive 
the  one  not  to  be  the  other,  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether  tney  be  equal 
or  no :  because  their  agreement  or  disagreement  in  equality  can  never  be 
perceived  hj  an  immediate  comparing  them:  the  difference  of  figure  makes 
their  parts  mcapable  of  an  exact  immediate  application  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  need  of  some  interveninff  qualities  to  measure  them  fay,  which  is  demon- 
stration, or  rational  knowledge. 

Skcp.  4.  4.  Nor  demonstrative  JbMNsfedke.— Fourthly,  it  also  follows,  from 
what  is  above  observed,  that  our  rational  knowledge  cannot  reach  to  the 
whole  extent  of  our  ideas ;  becanse  between  two  different  ideas  we  wonld  ex- 
amine, we  cannot  always  find  such  mediums,  as  we  can  connect  one  to  an- 
other with  an  intuitive  knowledge,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction;  and 
wherever  that  fkils,  we  come  short  of  knowledge  and  demonstration. 

SfiCT.  5.  5.  Berisitive  knowledge  narrower  than  ^Aer.-^Fifthly,  sensitive 
knowledge  reaching  no  fkrther  than  the  existence  of  things  actually  present 
to  our  senses,  is  yet  much  narrower  than  either  of  the  former. 

Skot.  6.  6.  Our  knowledge  therefore  narrower  than  our  ideas.^^From  all 
which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  comes  not  only  short  of 
the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  Though  our 
knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in  extent 
or  perfection ;  and  though  these  be  very  narrow  bounds,  in  respect  of  the 
extent  of  all  being,  and  far  short  of  what  we  may  justly  imagine  to  be  in 
some  even  created  understandings,  not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  in- 
formation which  is  to  be  received  from  some  few,  and  not  very  acute  ways  of 
perception,  such  as  are  our  senses ;  yet  it  would  be  well  with  us  if  our  know- 
ledge were  but  as  largo  as  ocnr  ideas,  and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and 
enquiries  eonceming  the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  believe 
ever  shall  be,  in  this  world,  resolved.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  question  but 
*hat  hnrnaa  knowledge,  luider  the  present  eircamstanoes  of  our  bein^  and 
eonstitations,  may  be  carried  mndi  fikrtker  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  if  men 
would  sincerely f  and  widi  freedom  of  mind,  empAoy  all  that  industrv  and  la* 
hour  of  thought,  in  improving  the  means  of  discovering  truth,  whicn  they  do 
for  the  colouring  or  suppoit  of  Ihlsehood,  to  maintain  a  system,  interest,  or 
party,  they  are  once  eng^aged  in.  Bnl  yet,  after  all,  I  think  I  may  without 
injury  to  humaa  perfectioi^  be  confident,  that  our  knowledge  would  never 
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reach  to  all  we  might  desire  to  know  concerning  thoM  ideas  we  have ;  nor  be 
able  to  sunuount  all  the  difficulties,  and  resolve  all  the  questions  that  might 
arise  concerning  any  of  them.  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  square,  a  circle,  and 
equality ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  shall  never  be  able  to  find  a  cirde  equal  to  a 
square,  and  certainly  know  that  it  is  so.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and 
thinking,  (2)  but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know,  whether  any  mere 


(ft)  Agmtntt  that  ttsertion  of  Mr  Loeke,  that  poitibly  we  thall  never  be  able  tu 
know  whether  any  mere  material  beings  thinks  or  no,  be.  the  bishop  of  Woreester 
argues  thus :  If  this  be  true,  then,  for  all  that  we  ean  know  by  our  ideas  of  matter 
and  thinking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of  thinking:  and,  if  this  hold,  then  H  is 
Impossible  to  prove  a  spiritual  substanoe  in  us  from  the  idea  of  thinking :  for  how 
ean  we  be  assured  by  our  ideas,  that  God  hath  not  given  sueha  power  of  thinking  to 
matter  so  disposed  as  our  bodies  are?  especially  since  it  Is  said*,  <<  that,  in  respect 
to  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote  from  our  comprehension  to  conceiTe 
that  jGtod  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  substance,  with  a  &culty  of  thinking.*' 
Whoever  asserts  this  can  never  prove  a  spiritual  substanoe  in  us  from  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  because  he  cannot  know,  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that  mat- 
ter so  disposed  cannot  think:  and  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God  hath  not  framed 
the  matter  of  our  bodies  so  as  to  be  capable  of  it. 

To  which  Mr  Locke  answers  thusf:     Here  your  lordship  argues,  that  upon  my 
principles  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance  in  us.     To  which 
give  me  leave,  with  submission,  to  say,  that  I  think  it  may  be  proved  from  my 
principles,  and  1  think  1  have  done  it;  and  the  proof  in  my  book  stands  thus :  first, 
we  experiment  in  ourselves  thinking.     The  idea  of  this  action  or  mode  of  thinking 
is  inconsistent  with  tlie  idea  of  self-subsistence,  and  therefore  has  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  a  support  or  subject  of  bhesion:  the  idea  of  that  support  is  what  we 
call  substance;  and  so  from  thinking  experimented  in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a 
thinking  substance  in  us,  which  in  my  sense  is  a  spirit.     Against  this  your  lord* 
ship  will  argue,  that  by  what  I  have  said  of  the  possibility  that  God  may,  if  he 
pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  that  there 
IS  a  spiritual  substance  in  us,  because,  upon  that  supposition,  it  is  possible  it  may 
be  a  material  substance  that  thinks  in  us,     1  grant  it;  but  add,  that  the  general  idea 
of  substanoe  being  the  same  every  where,  the  modification  of  thinking,  or  the  power 
of  thinking,  -joined  to  it,  makes  it  a  spirit,  without  considering  what  other  modi- 
fications it  h^s,  as,  whether  it  has  the  modification  of  solidity,  or  no.     As,  on  the 
other  side,  substance,  thai  has  tlie  modification  of  solidity,  is  matter,  whether  it 
has  the  modification  of  thinking  or  no.     And  therefore,  if  your  lordship  means  by 
a  spiritual,  an  immaterial  substance,  1  grant  1  have  not  proved,  nor  upon  my  prin- 
ciples can  it  be  proved  (your  lordship  meaning,  as  I  think  you  do,  demonstratively 
proved),  that  there  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  us  that  thinks.     Though  I  pre- 
sume, from  what  I  have  said  about  this  supposition  of  a  system  of  matter,  think- 
ing^ (which  there  demonstrates  that  God  is  immaterial]  will  prove  it  in  the  h^est 
degree  probable,  that  the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial.     But  your  lord- 
ship thinks  not  probably  enough,  and  by  charging  the  want  of  demonstration  upon 
my  principle,  that  tlie  thinking  thing  in  us  is  immaterial,  your  lordship  seems  to 
conclude  it  demonstrable  from  principles  of  philosophy.     That  demonstration  1 
should  with  joy  receive  from  your  lordship,  or  any  one.     For  though  all  the  great 
ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  secured  without  it,  as  I  have  ahown^, 
yet  it  would  be  a  great  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  nature  and  philosophy. 

To  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  to  show  that  all  the  great  ends  of  religion  and 
morality  are  secured  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without  a  necessary 
supposition  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to  add,  that  immortality  may 
afid  shall  be  annexed  to  that,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor 
immortal,  as  the  apostle  expressly  declares  in  these  words|.  For  this  eorroptiUe 
must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 

*  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  b.  4.  a.  S.  seet  6. 

t  In  his  first  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  ^  B.  4.  e.  10.  seat.  16 

§  B.  4.  c  S.  sect.  6.  |  1  Cor.  zv.  53. 
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terial  beinff  thinks,  or  no ;  it  being  impoesible  for  us,  by  the  conteuiplatinn  of 
oar  own  ideas  without  revelation,  to  discover,  whether  omnipotencj  has  not 
given  to  some  systems  of  matter,  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive  and 
think,  or  else  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  so  disposed,  a  thinking  immaterial 

Perhaps  iqy  asiDg  the  word  spirk  for  a  thioking  tubttanee,  vithout  exeluding 
materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and  such  as  deserrei  ceo- 
tnre,  because  1  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea  I  make  it  a  sign  of.     I  readily 
own,  that  words  should  be  sparingly  ventured  on  in  a  sense  wholly  new,  and  no- 
thing but  absolute  necessity  can  excuse  the  boldness  of  using  any  term  in  a  sense 
whereof  we  can  produce  no  example.     But,  in  the  present  case,  I  think  1  have 
great  authorities  to  justify  me.     The  soul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that  in  us 
which  thinks.     And  he  that  will  look  into  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan 
Questions,  and  into  the  sixth  book  of  VirgiPs  JEneid,  will  find,  that  these  two 
great  men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  best  understood  philosophy,  thought,  or  at  least 
did  not  deny,  the  soul  to  be  a  subtile  matter,  which  might  come  under  the  name  of 
aura,  or  ignis,  or  »ther,  and  this  soul  they  both  of  them  called  spiritus:  in  the  no- 
tion of  which,  it  is  plain,  tliey  included  only  thought  and  active  motion,  without 
the  total  exclusion  of  matter.     Whether  tliey  thought  right  in  this,  I  do  not  say; 
that  is  not  the  question;  but  whether  they  spoke  properly,  when  they  ealled  an 
active,  thinking,  subtile  substance,  out  of  which  they  excluded  only  gross  and  pal- 
pable matter,  spiritus,  spirit     1  think  that  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the 
Romans  can  be  allowed  to  speak  properly,  Tully  and  Virgil  are  the  two  who  may 
most  securely  be  depended  on  for  it:  and  one  of  them,  speaking  of  the  soul,  says, 
Dnm  spiritus  hos  reget  artus;  and  the  other.  Vita  continetur  corpore  et  spiritu. 
Where  it  is  plain,  by  corpus,  he  means  (as  generally  every  where)  only  gross 
matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  appears  by  these  words,  si  cor,  aut  san- 
guis, aut  cerebrum  est  animus;  cert^,  quoniam  est  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliqno 
eorpore;  si  anima  est,  forte  dissipabttur;  si  ignis,  extingoetur,  Tuse.  Qusst.  1.  1. 
e.  II.     Here  Cicero  opposes  corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  1.  e.  aura,  or  breath. 
And  the  foundation  of  that  his  distinction  of  the  soul,  from  that  which  he  calls 
corpus,  or  body,  he  gives  a  little  lower  in  these  words,  tanta  ejus  tenuitas  ut  fugiat 
aoiem,  ib.  c.  ii.     Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had  this  notion  of  spirit; 
the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient  people  of  God,  Solomon  himself,  speaks 
after  the  same  manner*:  That  which  befaileth  the  sons  of  men,  befalleth  beasts,  even 
one  thing  befalleth  them;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,  yea,  they  have  all 
one  spirit.     So  I  translate  the  Hebrew  word  HH  here,  for  so  1  find  it  translated  the 
very  next  verse  but  onef:  who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and 
the  apirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downwards  to  tlie  earth  >    In  which  places  it  is 
plain  that  Solomon  applies  the  word  PH  and  our  translators  of  him  the  word 
spirit,  to  a  substance,  out  of  which  materiality  was  not  wholly  excluded,  unless  the 
spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  downwards  to  the  earth  be  immaterial.     Nor  did  the 
way  of  speaking  in  our  Saviour's  time  vary  from  this:  St  Luke  tells  us^,  that  when 
our  Saviour,  after  bis  resurrection,  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were  affrighted, 
and  supposed  they  had  seen  «>fflv/u«,  the  Greek  word  which  always  answers  to 
spirit  in  English;  and  so  the  translators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  they  supposed 
that  they  had  seen  a  spirit     But  our  Saviour  says  to  them.  Behold  my  hands  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle  me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones 
as  you  see  me  have.     Which  words  of  our  Saviour  put  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween body  and  spirit,  that  Cicero  did  in  the  place  above  cited,  vis.  That  the  one 
vas  a  gross  eompages  that  could  be  felt  and  handled;  and  the  other,  such  as  Virgil 
deaeribes  the  ghost  or  soul  of  Anchises: 

Ter  conatus  ibi  coUo  dare  braehia  circura, 
Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago. 
Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  simillima  somno§. 

I  woald  not  be  thought  hereby  to  say,  that  spirit  never  does  signify  a  purely 
immaterial  substance.  In  that  sense  the  Scripture,  I  take  it,  speaks,  when  it  says 
God  is  a  spirit;  and  in  that  sense  I  have  used  it;  and  in  that  sense  I  have  proved 

•  Eeel.  iii.  19.  t  KeeL  iii.  81.  |  Chap.  zziv.  37.  §.  Ub.  vU 
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mihflUnee:  it  beiagi  in  ravpect  of  oar  notioiis,  not  much  more  remate  frtnu 
our  comprehension  to  conceive,  that  dod  can,  if  he  pleaaes,  aupcraUU  to 
matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  be  ahouiU  tuperadd  lo  it  anodicr  «ub. 
utance,  with  a  laculty  of  thinking;  since  we  know  not  whoivm  UiinKing 


ffom  my  |»rineip1et  that  there  it  a  tpiritoal  rabttance;  and  am  eertam  that  therr  ia 
a  tpiritaal  immaterial  tabttanee:  which  is,  1  humbly  conceive,  a  ilirt'ct  answer  to 
jour  lordship's  question  in  the  beginning  of  thi«  argument,  vis.  Hov  we  come  to 
be  certain  that  there  are  spiritual  substances,  supposing  this  principle  to  be  true, 
that  the  simple  ideas  by  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  sole  matter  and  foundatioii 
of  all  oQr  reasoning^  But  this  hinders  not,  bat  that  if  God,  that  infinite,  omni- 
potent, and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  give  to  a  system  of  very 
subtile  matter,  sense  and  motion,  it  might  with  propriety  of  speech  be  called  spirit, 
though  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its  complex  idea.  Your  iordafaip 
proceeds,  »t  ia  said  indeed  elsewhere*,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseleaa 
mstter,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge.  Bat  thia 
doth  not  reach  the  present  case)  which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of  itself,  but  what 
matter  prepared  by  ao  omnipotent  hand  ean  do.  And  what  eerlainty  can  we  haTe 
that  he  hath  not  done  it?  We  can  have  none  from  the  ideas,  for  those  are  giirea 
up  in  this  case,  and  consequently  we  ean  have  no  certainty,  upon  these  principlesi 
whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  within  us  or  not 

Your  lordship  In  this  paragraph  proves,  that,  from  what  I  say,  we  ean  haTe  no 
aertaittty  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  in  .us  or  not  If  by  spiritual 
aobstance  your  lordship  means  an  immaterial  substance  in  us,  as  yon  speak,  I  grant 
what  your  lordship  says  ts  true,  that  it  cannot  upon  these  principles  be  demon- 
strated. But  I  must  crave  leave  to  say  at  the  same  time,  that  upon  these  prineiplea 
it  ean  be  proved,  to  the  highest  degree  of  probability.  If  by  spiritual  subsianee 
your  lordship  means  a  thinking  sohstanee,  I  must  dissent  from  your  lordship,  and 
say,  that  we  can  have  a  certainty,  upon  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  suIh 
stance  in  us.  In  short,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles,  i.  e.  from  the  idea  of  think- 
ing, we  ean  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  substance  in  us;  from  henec 
we  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking  substance.  This  thinking 
aubstance,  which  has  been  from  eternity,  I  have  proved  to  be  immaterial.  Tliia 
eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  suustanoe,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  subsunee,  whicK, 
whether  it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  substance,  cannot  be  infallibly  demonstrated 
from  our  ideas:  though  from  them  it  may  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  it  is  immaterial. 

Again,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr  Locked  prinei- 
plea, that  we  may  he  certain,  **  That  the  firet  eternal  thinking  being,  or  omnipotent 
spirit,  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  eertain  systems  of  ereated  aeasihle  matter,  put 
Aogether  as  be  sees  fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought" 

To  which  Mr  LfOcke  has  made  the  following  answer  an  has  tlurd  letter. 

Your  first  argument  I  take  to  be  this;  that  aeeording  to  me,  the  knowledge  .me 
have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  i<lea  of  matter  in  genei«l  being  a  solid  substanee, 
^d  our  idea  of  body,  a  solid  exteiide«l  figured  substaneei  if  I  admit  matter  to  be 
e^pahle  of  thinking,  1  confound  tiae  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  s|Hf  it;  to 
.which  i  anawer.  No,  no  more  tlian  1  oonfound  Che  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of 
IfL  horse,  wlien  I  say  that  matter  in  general  is  a  solid  extended  substance;  and  that  a 
Jiorse  is  a  material  animal,  or  an  extended  solid  subsianee,  with  sense  and  apoi^ 
laneous  motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  aolid  sttbstaaoef  wherever  there  is  su«h  a  anW 
stance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  essence  of  nmtler,  whatever  other  qualities,  aiot  noa- 
tained  in  that  essence,  it  shall  please  God  to  superadd  to  it.  For  example,  God 
creates  an  extended  solid  substance,  without  the  superadding  any  thing  eUe  to  it,  and 
so  we  may  consider  it  at  re»t:  to  some  parts  of  it  lie  supei'adds  motion,  but  it  has 
still  the  essence  of  matter:  other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  ex- 
aalleoeies  of  vegetation^  life  and  baimr,  whioh  is  to  be  Ibund  in  a  rose  or  |>eaah«tBee« 
1^  above- the  essence  ol  matter,  an  general,  bsit  it  ia  ^till  but  luatier:  to  oUier 
patta  ha  adds  aeoae  and  sponumeuus  mouon»  and  those  ether  properties  tiiat  are  tr 
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«ifit8,  nor  to  what  0ort  of  rabetoDces  the  Almif^hty  has  been  pleased  to  give 
that  power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  but  jnerely  by  the  good 
pleasure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator^  For  I  aee  no  eootradiction  in  it,  that 
the  first  eternal  thinking  being  should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  certain  systems 

be  foand  id  an  elephaiiL  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of  God  may  ^, 
end  that  the  properties  of  a  roae,  a  peaeh,  or  an  elephant,  raperad<led  to  matter, 
change  not  the  properties  of  matter;  bat  matter  it  in  these  things  matter  still.  But 
if  one  venture  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  say,  God  may  give  to  matter  thought, 
reason,  and  voliiion,  as  well  as  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  there  are  men  ready 
presently  to  limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  eannot  do 
it;  because  it  destroys  the  essence,  or  ehanges  the  essential  properties  of  matter. 
To  make  good  which  assertion,  they  hare  no  more  ttf  say,  but  that  thought  and 
reason  are  not  included  in  the  essence  of  matter.  I  grant  it;  but  whatever  excel- 
lency, not  contained  in  its  essence,  be  superadded  to  matter,  it  does  not  destroy 
the  essence  of  matter,  if  at  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  substance;  wherever  that  is, 
there  is  the  essence  of  matter:'  and  if  every  thing  of  greater  perfection  superadded 
to  such  a  substance,  destroys  the  essence  of^maitter,  "what  will  become  of  the  essence 
of  matter  in  a  plant  or  an  animal,  whose  propctties.Car  exceed<tbose  of «  mere  ex* 
tended  solid  substance? 

But  it  is  fiiPther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how-  matter  can  think.  1  grant 
it;  hut  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God 'therefiore  cannot  give  to  mattsr  a  fcculty  of 
thinking,  is  to  say  GodU  omnipotcney  is  limited  to  a  narrow  compaas,  because 
man's. understanding  ic  co;  and  brings  down  God's  infinite  power  to  the  sise  of  our 
capacities.  If  God  can  give  notpow«r  to  -any  parts  of  Inatter,  but  what  men  can 
account  for  from  the^essence  of  matter  in  general;  if  all  such  quaHtim  and  proper- 
ties must  destroy  the  essence,  or  change  the  essential  properties  of  mutter,  which 
are  to  our  conceptions  abow  it,  and  we  cannot  concei?e  to  be  tne  miiural  eonce- 
quenee  of  that  essence:  it  is  plain  that  the  essence  of  matter  ia  destroyed,  and  ita 
essential  properties  changed,  in  most  of  the  aencible  parts  of  this  our  system.  For 
It  is  visible,  that  all  the  planets  have  revolutions  about  ceruin  remote  centres,  which 
I  would  have  any  one  explain,  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  essence,  or  natural 
powers  depending  on  the  essence  of  ro«it1f  r  in  general,  without  somethingadded  to 
that  essence,  which  we  cannot  conceive;  for  the  m«#ing  of  matter  in  a  orooked 
line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter;  b  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  case;  either 
of  which  it  is  above  our  reach  to  derive  from  the  essence  of  matter  or  body  in 
general;  though  one  of  these  two  must  unavoidably  be  -allowed  to  be  -superadded  in 
this  instance  to  the  casence  of  matter- in  general.  The  omnipotent  Creator  advised 
not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his  ways  are  not  the  lose- excellent  be* 
cause  ihey  are  past  finding  out. 

In  the  next  plaoe,  the  vegetable  pait^f  the  craation  is  not  doubted  to  be  wholly 
material;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it  will  observe  excellencies  and  operations  in 
tliis  pari  of  matter  which  he  will  not  find  contai«ied  in  the  escence  of  matter  in 
general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive  -howthey  can  he  produced  by 'It.  And  will  he 
tliereibre  say,  that  the  essence  of  matter  is  destroyed  in  Uiem  because  they  have 
pro|>erties  and  operations  not  contained  in  the  essential  properties  of  matter  an 
matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  essence  of  mstter  in  general? 

Li  t  us  advance  one  step  faither,  and  we  shall  in  the  animal  world  meet  with  yet 
greater  perfections  and  profierties,  no  wave  explicable  by  the  essence  of  matter  in 
general.  If  the  omnipotent  Crrator  had  not  superadde<l  to  the  earth,  which  pro* 
duerd  the  irrational  animals,  qualities /ar  surpassing  those  of  the  dull  dead  earthy 
out  of  which  they  were  made  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities 
than  were  before  In  it,  it  had  still  remained  rude  senseless  matter;  and  if  t(  the 
individuals  of  each  species  he  had  not  auperaiklcd  a  power  of  propagation,  thespe« 
.*ie8  had  perislied  with  those  individuals:  but  by  these  esseneea  or  propeities  of 
each  s|N>cies,  superadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were  made  of,  the  essences  or 
pro|>erties  of  matter  in  general  were  not  destroyed  or  changed,  any  nsore  than  any 
thing  that  was  in  the  iwlividfrnb  before  was  destroyed  or  changed  by  the  power  of 
generation,  supernddcMl  to  Ihein  by  the  first  benediction  of  the  Afaniglity. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  superinifasccment  of  grant* r  perfections  and  nobler  quali* 
ties  destroys  nothing  of  the  essciice  or  perfcdkiBa  thai  weru  there  hafavet  anleto 
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of  created  senselesf  matter,  fMit  together,  as  he  thinks  fit,  some  degrees  of 
sense,  perception,  and  thought :  thoufirh,  as  I  think,  1  have  proved.  Book  4.  ch. 
10.  Sect.  14.  it  is  no  less  Uian  a  contradiction  to  suppose  matter  (which  is 
evidently  in  its  own  natoie  void  of  sense  and  thooght)  should  be  that  eternal 

there  can  De  ihowed  a  nanifett  repagnaney  betveeo  them:  but  all  the  proof  offer- 
ed for  that,  is  only,  that  we  cannot  eoneeive  how  matter,  without  nieh  aoperadded 
perfeetiont,  ean  produce  tach  effect*;  which  it,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  tay,  mat- 
ter in  general,  or  e?ery  part  of  matter,  as  matter,  hat  them  not;  but  it  no  reatoo  to 
prove,  that  God,  if  he  pleases,  cannot  tnperadd  them  to  some  parts  of  matter,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  that  God  should  give  to  some  parts  of  mat- 
ter qualities  and  perfections,  which  matter  in  general  has  not;  though  we  cannot 
conceiTe  how  matter  is  invested  with  them,  or  how  it  operates  by  virtue  of  those 
new  endowments;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we  cannot,  whilst  we  limit  all  its 
operations  to  those  qualities  it  had  before,  and  would  explain  them  by  the  known 
properties  of  matter  in  general,  without  any  such  induced  perfections.  For,  if  this 
be  the  right  rule  of  reasoning,  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  because  we  cannot  conceive 
the  manner  how  it  comes  to  be;  1  shaU  desire  them  who  use  it,  to  stick  to  this 
rule,  and  see  what  work  it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philosophy:  and 
whether  they  can  adrance  ally  thing  more  in  favour  of  scepticism. 

For  to  keep  within  the  present  subject  of  the  power  of  thinking  and  aelf-mo- 
tton,  bestowed  by  omnipotent  power  in  some  parts  of  matter:  the  objection  to  this 
is,  1  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  think.  What  is  the  consequence?  Ergo, 
Gdd  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  think.  Let  this  stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  tbien 
proceed  in  other  cases  b7*the  same.  You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract 
matter  at'any  distance,  much  lets  at  the  distance  of  1,000,000  miles;  ergo,  God 
cannot  give  it  such  a  power:  you  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  feel,  or  move 
itself,  or  affect  an  immaterial  being,  or  be  moved  by  it;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it 
such  powers:  which  is  in  effect  to  deny  gravity,  and  the  reTolution  of  the  planets 
about  the  sun;  to  make  brutes  mere  machines,  without  sense  or  spontaneous  mo- 
tion; and  to  allow  man  neither  sense  nor  Toluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  Yon  cannot  conceive  how  an  ex- 
tended solid  substance  should  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think:  ean  you 
conceive  how  your  own  soul,  or  any  substance,  thinks?  You  find  indeed  that  you 
do  think,  and  so  do  I:  but  1  want  to  be  told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  per- 
formed: this,  I  confess,  is  beyond  my  conception;  and  1  would  be  glad  any  one, 
who  conceives  it,  would  explain  It  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has  given  me  this  faculty; 
and  since  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  instance,  which  though 
I  every  moment  experiment  in  myself,  yet  I  cannot  conceiTe  the  manner  of;  wlutt 
would  it  be  less  than  an  insolent  absurdity,  to  deny  his  power  in  other  like  cases 
only  for  this  reason,  because  I  cannot  conceive  die  manner  how? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther:  God  hat  created  a  tubttance;  let  it  be, 
for  example,  a  solid  extended  substance.  Is  God  bound  to  give  it,  besides  being, 
a  power  of  action?  that,  I  think,  nobody  will  say:  he  therefore  may  leave  it  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  and  it  will  be  nevertheless  a  substance;  for  action  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  being  of  any  substance  that  God  does  create.  God  has  likewise  created 
and  made  to  exist,  de  novo,  an  immaterial  substance,  which  will  not  lose  its  being 
of  a  substance,  though  God  should  bestow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare  being, 
without  giving  it  any  activity  at  all.  Here  are  now  two  distinct  substances,  the 
one  material,  the  other  immaterial,  both  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity.  Now  I 
ask,  what  power  God  can  give  to  one  of  these  substances  (supposing  them  to  retain 
the  same  distinct  natures  that  they  had  as  substances  in  their  sute  of  inactiTity) 
which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other?  In  that  state,  it  is  plain,  neither  of  them  thinks; 
for  thinking  being  an  action,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any 
action  of  any  created  substance,  without  annihilating  of  the  substance  whereof  it  is 
an  action;  and  if  it  be  so,  he  can  also  create  or  give  existence  to  such  a  substance, 
without  giving  that  substance  any  action  at  all.  By  the  same  reason  it  is  plain, 
that  neither  of  theni,  can  move  itself:  now,  I  would  ask,  why  Omnipotency  cannot 
give  to  either  of  these  substances,  which  are  equally  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity. 
Sie  same  power  that  it  can  give  to  the  other?    Let  it  be,  for  example,  that  of  spon- 
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tint  thinking  Being.  What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one  have  that 
some  perceptions,  such  as,  v.  g.  pleasure  and  pain,  should  not  be  in  some 
bodies  themselves,  after,  a  certain  manner,  modified  and  moved,  as  well  as 
that  they  should  be  in  an  immaterial  substance,  upon  the  motions  of  the  parts 

twieoQs  or  telf-motion,  whieh  U  a  power  that  it  is  tnppoted  €tod  ean  giro  to  tn 
aosolid  •ubtUnee,  bat  denied  that  he  ean  give  to  solid  tubt^nee. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference  to  the  «me 
rather  than  the  other  of  these  substanoes?  all  that  cai^  be  said  to  it  is,  that  tliey 
eannot  conceive,  how  the  solid  substance  should  ever  be  able  to  move  itself.  And 
as  little,  say  I,  are  they  able  to  conceive,  how  a  ereated  utisolid  substance  should 
move  itsell  But  there  may  be  something  in  an  immaterial  substance  that  yon  do 
not  know.  I  grant  it)  and  in  a  material  one  too:  for  example,  gravitation  of  matter 
towards  matter,  and  in  the  several  proportions  observable,  inevitably  shows  that 
there  is  something  in  matter  that  we  do  not  understand,  unless  we  ean  conceive 
self-motion  in  matter;  or  an  inezplieable  and  Inconceivable  attraction  in  matter,  at 
immense,  almost  incomprehensible  distances;  it  must  therefore  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  something  in  solid,  as  well  as  in  unsolid  substances,  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand. But  this  we  know,  that  they  may  each  of  them  have  their  distinct  beings, 
without  any  activity  superadded  to  them,  unless  you  will  deny,  that  God  can  take 
from  any  being  its  power  of  acting,  which  it  is  probable  will  be  thought  too  pre* 
sumptuous  for  any  one  to  do;  and  I  say,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  self-motion  in  a 
ereated  immaterial,  as  in  a  material  being,  consider  it  how  you  will:  and  therefore  - 
this  is  no  reason  to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a^ower  of  self-motion*  to  - 
a 'material  substance  if  he  pleases,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial;  since  neither  of 
them  ean  have  it  from  themselves,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  it  can  be  in  either  of 
them. 

The  same  is  visible  in  the  ether  operation  of  thinking;  both  these  substances 
may  be  made,  and  exist  without  thought;  neither  of  them  has,  or  ean  have,  the  power  - 
of  thinking  from  itself:  God  may  ^ve  It  to  either  of  them,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  omnipotency;  and  in  whichever  of  them  it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond* 
our  capacity  to  conceive  how  either  of  these  substances  thinks.    But  foi  that  reason 
to  deny  that  God,  who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being  out  of  nothing, 
ean,  by  the  same  omnipotency,  give  them  what  other  powers  and  perfections  he 
pleases,  has  no  better  foundation  than  to  deny  his  power  of  creation,  because  we 
eannot  conceive  how  it  is  performed:  and  there,  at  last,  this  way  of  reasoning  must' 
terminate. 

That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  substance  to  be  solid  and  not  solid  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  with  due  reverence  we  may  say;  but  that  a  solid  substance  may  not 
have  qualities,  perfections,  and  powers,  which  have  no  natural  or  visibly  necessary 
connexion  with  solidity  av^  extension,  is  too  much  for  us  (who  are  but  of  yester- 
day, and  know  nothing)  '.o  be  positive  in.  If  God  cannot  join  things  together  by 
connexions  inconceiva>V  to  us,  we  must  deny  even  the  consistency  and  being  of 
matter  itself;  since  e*ery  particle  of  it  having  some  bulk,  has  its  parts  connected'' 
by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So  that  all  the  difficulties  that  are  raised  against  the 
thinking  of  matter,  ^m  our  ignorance,  or  narrow  conceptions,  stand  not  at  all  in 
the  way  of  the  power  of  God,  if  he  pleases  to  ordain  it  so;  nor  prove  any  thing 
against  his  having  endued  some  parcels  of  matter,  so  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit, 
with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  till  it  can  be  shown  that  it  contains  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  it. 

Though  to  me  sensation  be  comprehended  under  thinking  in  general,  yet,  in  the 
foregoing  discourse,  I  have  spoke  of  sense  in  brutes,  as  distinct  from  thinking; 
because  your  lordship,  as  I  remember,  speaks  of  sense  in  brutes.     But  here  I  take 
liberty  to  observe,  that  if  your  lordship  allows  bAes  to  have  senslition,  it  will 
ToUow  either  that  God  ean  and  doth  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of 
aerception  and  thinking;  or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial,  and  consequently, 
iccording  to  your  lordship,  immortal  souls  as  well  as  men;  and  to  say  that  fleas, 
ind  mites,  be.  have  immortal  souls  as  well  as  men,  will  possibly  be  looked  on  as« 
joing  a  great  way  to  serve  an  hypothesis. 

1  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain,  that  they  who  are  so  for^ 
2U 
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of  taody  t  Body*  w  &r  m  we  oaa  eonouve*  beiiigr  able  or]j  to  akiike  and 
aSoct  Dody ;  and  motion^  accoodiiig  la  the  utmost  reacii  of  ovr  ideas,  beiii^ 
aUe  te  produoe  nothiiig  but  BaotioB:  ao  that  wb^n  we  allow  it  to  produce 
ploMUfQ  or  pauw  ex  the  idea  of  a  coloes  or  aomid,  we  aie  &iii  to  ^oit  oar 


ward  to  ^stow  bard  Maaaraa  or  aaiaea  oa  tike  opiaiaoa  of  thoia  «bo  diflkv 
them,  may  oonsider  wheUier  aoaaetiaaat  they  ace  aol  lote  dee  to  tkoir  own;  aad 
thai  they  ai^  bo  pertooded  a  little  t»  tooftpor  that  beat*  whieh,  anppoaiaf  the  aralh 
ia  their  eorroot  optnioBa,  givea  theaa  (aa  tbey  tbiak)  a  right  to  lay  vbat  ioapalatioaa 
thoy  pleaao  on  tfaoae  who  would  fiurly  caaouno  the  groiuMia  they  aauidr  apaa.  For 
talkiag  with  a  aappoaitioa  and  iaaanaai«>iia>  that  truth  aad  koovledgo,  aaf,  an  I 
roKgioa  loo,  atand  aad  fidl  wUh  their  ayiloma,  ia  at  heit  hot  aa  imperioaa  way  oC 
bogging  the  qaoatioa,  aad  aMonkig  to  thomaalvea^  onder  the  proftaaoe  of  aeal  for 
the  oaaae  of  God,  a  title  to  LafeU&bUky.  It  ia  very  hooooaing  that  nwa*a  soal  for 
troth,  ihoald  go  aa  (aa  aa  thoir  paoola,  bat  aot  goior  preofe  themadfoa.  He  that 
aHaoha  Foeeioed  opuuona  with,  any  thiing  hot  fiar  argaoaenta,  may,  I  owa,  ho  joati^ 
•aapeoled  not  to  mean  well,  qoe  to  be  led  by  the  looo  of  anitM  bai  the  aaiao  aMf 
30  aaid  of  biai«  too,  who  to  defoado  Ihaai*  Aa  otror  1$  aot  the  bettor  far  hoiay 
eoaamoa,  aor  trath  the  womo  for  hariag  Una  nogloetadi:  aad  If  it  were  pat  to  the 
▼Ota  any  whore  ia  the  world,  I  doobt»  aa  thingi  are  maaagad,  whether  tnrth  woaM 
have  the  m^jori^,  at  leait  whilii  tho  aatbonty  of  aaea,  and  aot  the  eiaminatiaa  of 
thinga^  oMMi  ha  iU  meaaire*  The  impiHatioa  of  aoapttoisaa,  aad  thoae  hraad  ia* 
•iaoatiooa  Ut  rendor  what  I  hare  writ  ouppeolad,.  ao  fiseqaont,  aa.  if  that  were  the 
groat  batiaoia  of  all  thia  paiaa  you  bare  boea  at  about  me»  lea  nnda  aaa  aay  diaa 
mneh,  ay  lord,  aathor  aa  my  Mnaa  of  the  way  to  oatahiiah  tralk  ia  ita  fall  ftHrae 
aad  beauty,  than  that  L  think  the  world  will  aeod  to  have  aay  Aiag  aaid  ia  i^  la 
make  it  dittinguish  between  your  lordship's  and  my  design  in  writing,  whieh  thara 
fore  I  aaeurely  loarc  to  the  jadgmeat  of  the  raadca^  and  lalarai  to  die  aigaaacat  ia 
haod. 

What  I  hare  aboro  «ud«  I  take  to  bo  a  foil  aoawer  to  all  that  ymr  lorUap 
wiould  inCor  frooa  my  idea  of  matter,  of  liberty,  of  idealily-,  aad  frooa  the  power 
of  ahttraatiog.  Tou  aak*.  How  aaa  my  idea  of  liberty  agree  mUk  die  idea  that 
bodies  aaa  operate  only  by  motion  aad  impulse?  Aaa*  By  tho  oauaipoOonay  of 
'  (xod,  who  aaa  mske  all  things  agree,  that  ii^volro  not  a  eonbnadiotioa*'  It  ia  true, 
I  sayt,  *'  that  bodioa  opeiato  by  impalao,  and  nothieg  elaa.**  And  ao  I  tboagfat 
whoa  I  writ  it,  and  aaa  yet  eonoeive  no  other  way  of  their  operation.  Bol  I  aaa 
since  eonviooed  by  the  judicious  Mr  Newton's  iucomparable  book,  that  it  ia  aoa- 
bold  a  prasomptioa  ia  limit  God'a  power  in  thia  point  by  my  aarrow  aonoeplinaa 
The  graritatioa  of  matter  tawarda  matleci  by  waya  amoasoinable  to  me,  ia  not  oa^- 
a  demonstration  that  God  ean,  if  he  pinases,  pat  lata  bodioa  powera,  aad  magra  off 
operation,  aboro  what  ean  bo  derived  framr  our  idea  of  body,  or  aaa  be  ezplaismA 
by  what  we  know  of  matter«  but  alao  an  unqnealionable,  and  eteiy  wheie  viaiblo 
instaaoe,  that  he  has  dona  so.  And  therefore  in  the  neat  editioa  of  aay  book,  1 
will  take  eare  to  hare  that  passage  reatided» 

As  to  aelf-eonseiouaoosa,  your  lordabip  aaks^  What  ia  there  like  aatf-eoaoBioaa- 
noss  in  matter?  Nothing  at  all  in  asatter  m  matter.  Bat  that  God  eaanot  hoatow 
oa  some  paraels  of  matter  the  power  of  thiokiag,  and  with  it  aelf«*eeaaoienaaeea^ 
will  Bcrer  be  proved  by  askiag^.  How  is  it  poaaiblo  to  apprehend  that  mere  body 
should  perseiTO  that  it  doth  pereeive?  The  weakness  of  oar  apprebensiou  I  graat 
'  in  the  case:  I  confess  as  much  as  you  please,  that  we  cannot  oooeeire  how  a  aolid,  ao^ 
aor  how  aa  unsolid  areated  aubataace  thiaka^  but  this  wesfcaom  of  our  apprcheasioa 
>  reaehes  not  the  power  of  God,  whose  weakoess  is  stroager  thaa  aay  thing'  in  mea. 

Tour  argameet  from  abstraotioa  we  bare  ia  thia  qiaastioa|.  If  it  amy  be  ia  the 
power  of  matter  to  think,  how>ioiutu  it  to  be  se  impossible  for  aaeh  orgaaiaed 
bodies  as  the  bratea  have,  to  enlaiie  their  ideaa  by  ahalraetton?  Aaa..  This  seean 
to  suppose,  that  I  place  thinking  within  theaatnral  power  of  aaatter.  If  that  he 
vQur  meaning,  my  lord,  I  never  my,  aor  aoppoae,  thist  all  asatter  baa  natoially  ia 
at  a  faculty  of  thiakiag,  but  the  dareot  aoaliafy.    But  if  yaai  aaaaa  that 
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fiettfloa,  flo  beyond  our  ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  eood  pleaaore  of 
eor  Maker.  For  since  we  muBt  allow  he  has  annexed  erocts  to  motion^ 
which  we  can  naway  conceive  motion  able  to  produce,  what  reason  have  we 
to  conefaide,  tiiat  he  could  not  order  then  as  weD  to  be  produced  in  a  subject 

fMircelk  of  dMtkMS  otdkiwcid  by  tha  DMm  power,  m  teeniB  lit  to  bim,  may  be  made 
tapable  of  reeeiring  from  hii  omnipoteney  the  fiieolQr  of  thinkra|^;  that,  indeed, 
I  lay;  Hid  Aaft  being  granted,  the  answer  to  your  questiott  it  ensy;  tinee  if  Omni- 
poteney ea»  gl««  thonght  to  any  solid  substanee,  it  Is  not  hard  to  eoneelfe,  that 
€k>d  iMty  pre  that  fiieultf  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  as  it  pleases  him,  whn 
knows  what  disposition  ef  the  sntjeet  is  soitsd  fe  Md^  a  partrevlar  way  or  degree 
of  thinking. 

Another  argnment,  to  prove  that  God  sannot  eadae  any  pareel  of  matter  with 
the  fiMahy  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  dMea  words  of  mine*,  where  I  shew,  by  whsft 
eonnexion  ef  ideas  we  may  coma  to  know  that  Qod  is  an  immstertsl  sabstanor, 
Ibey  are  these,  '*the  idea  of  an  eternal  aotnal  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  ef  im- 
materially, by  Che  iatervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  aetaal  dirision, 
divisibili^.  Mid  want  of  pereeptioa,**  fcs.  From  whenee  ycmr  lordship  thus 
argwest,  here  tlie  want  of  pereeption  is  owned  to  be  so  essenllal  to  matter,  that 
6od  is  therefore  eoneloded  to  be  immaterial.  Ans.  Pereeption  and  knowledge  in 
that  one  eternal  Being,  where  it  has  Its  sonree,  it  is  Tisible  nsast  be  essentially 
mseparable  from  it;  therefore  tlie  aetnal  want  of  pereeption  in  so  great  a  part  of 
4ie  partienlar  pareels  of  matter,  is  a  demonstration,  that  the  irst  Being,  from 
whom  pereeption  and  knowledge  are  inseparable,  Is  not  matter:  how  far  this  makes 
the  want  of  pereeption  an  essential  property  of  matter,  I  will  not  disputei  it  sofilees 
that  it  shows,  that  pereeption  is  not  an  essental  property  of  matter^  and  therefore 
matter  sarniot  be  that  eternal  original  Being  to  whieh  pereeptbn  and  knowledge 
are  essential.  Matter,  1  aay,  natnrally  is  without  perception;  ergo,  says  jroor 
lordship,  want  of  perception  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  and  €*od  does  noa 
ehange  the  essential  properties  of  things,  their  natore  remaining.  Prom  whenee 
yen  infer,  that  God  eamot  bestow  on  any  pareel  of  matter  (the  natnrs  of  matter 
remaining)  a  faealty  of  thinking.  If  the  rules  of  logic,  sinee  my  days,  be  not 
ihanged,  I  may  safely  deny  this  conae^enee.  For  an  argument  that  runs  tbns, 
Gih)  does  not;  ergo,  he  oannot,  I  was  taoght  when  I  first  eame  to  the  nnlrersity, 
would  not  hold.  Por  I  never  said'  God  did;  bot^,  ^*  that  I  aee  no  eontradietion  in 
itt  tliat  he  aliould,  if  he  pleased,  gvre  to  aome  systems  of  senseless  matter  a  fimalty 
of  thinking;**  and  I  know  nobody  before  Des  Cartes,  that  erer  pretended  to  show 
that  there  was  any  eontradietion  in  it.  So  that  at  worst,  my  not  being  able  to  see 
in  matter  any  suc^  ineapaeitor,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  Omnipoteney  to  bestow 
Ott  it  a  foeolty  of  thinking,  makes  roe  Opposite  only  to  the  Cartesians.  Por,  as  for 
aa  I  have  seen  or  heard,  the^folliers  of  tbe  Chrftatian  ehoreh  nerer  pretended  to  de- 
monatrate  that  matter  was  ineapabla  to  reeeiTe  a  power  of  aenmtion,  pereeption, 
and  thittkiag,  from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us,  therefore,  if  you 
please,  suppose  the  form  of  your  argumentation  right,  and  that  your  lordship 
means,  God  eanoot:  and  then,  if  your  argument  be  good,  it  proves,  that  God  eoold 
not  giru  to  Bnlaam's  ass  a  power  to  speak  to  his  master  as  he  did;  for  the  want  of 
rational  dinsourse  beings  natural  to. that  speeies,  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  sail  it 
an  essential  pfoperiy,  and  then  God  eannot  ehange  the  essential  properties  of  things, 
their  nature  remaining:  whereby  it  is  proved,  diat  God  eannot,  with  all  bis  omni- 
poteney, gire  to  an  aas  a  power  to  apeak  aa  Balaam'a  did. 

You  aay),  my  lord,  you  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipoteney:  for  be  may,  if 
be  plenae,  ehange  a  body  intd  an  immaterial  substanee,  i.  e.  take  away  from  a  sub- 
stanee the  solidity  wbieh  it  had  before,  and  whieh  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it 
a  faculty  of  thinking  whieh  it  had  not  before,  and  whieh  makea  it  a  apirit,  the  aame 
sobstanee  remaining.  Por  if  the  aubatance  remaina  not,  body  ia  aot  changed  into 
%n  imnmlerial  anbatance,  but  the  aolid  anbatanoe,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  ia  anni- 
allaHed,  and  an  immaterial  aubalanee  ereated,  whioh  ia  not  a  ehange  of  one  thing 
nto  another,  but  the  destroying  of  one,  and  making  another  de  noro.     la  this 
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we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well  as  in  a  Bubject  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  motion  of  matter  can  any  way  operate  upon  1  I  say  not  this,  that 
I  would  any  way  lessen  the  belief  of  the  soul's  immateriality :  I  am  not  here 
speaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge ;  and  I  think  not  only,  that  it  be- 

enaDge  therefore  of  a  body  or  material  substance  into  an  immaterial,  let  ai  observe 
^fiese  distinct  considerations. 

First,  yoa  ssj,  God  may,  if  he  plesses,  take  awsy  from  a  solid  substanee  soli- 
dity, which  is  thst  which  makes  it  a  msterial  substsnee  or  body;  and  may  make  it 
an  immaterial  substance,  ».  e.  a  substance  without  solidity.  But  this  priTation  of 
one  quality  gives  it  not  another;  the  bare  taking  away  a  lower  or  less  noble  quality 
does  not  give  it  a  higher  or  nobler;  that  must  be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bare 
privation  of  one,  and  a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  position  of  a  higher  and 
better;  unless  any  one  will  say,  that  cogitation,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  results 
from  Ute  nature  of  substance  itself;  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  substanee, 
there  must  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here,  then,  upon  your  lordship's 
own  principles,  is  an  immaterial  substance  without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  msy  give  to  this  substanee,  thus 
deprived  of  solidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking;  for  you  suppose  it  made  capable  of  that, 
by  being  made  immaterial;  whereby  you  allow,  that  the  same  numerical  substance 
may  be  sometimes  wholly  incogitative,  or  without  a  powier  of  thinking,  and  at  other 
times  perfectly  cogitative,  or  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

Further,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it  solidity  and  make  it  material 
again.  For,  1  conclude,  it  will  not  be  denied,. that  God  ean  make  it  again  what  a 
was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  why  God,  having  given  to 
this  substance  the  faculty  of  thinking  after  solidity  was  tiken  from  it,  cannot  re- 
store to  it  solidity  again  without  taking  away  the  faculty  of  thinking?  When  you 
have  resolved  this,  my  lord,  you  will  have  proved  it  impossible  for  Gvd's  omnipo- 
tence to  give  a  solid  substance  a  faculty  of  thinking;  but  till  then,  not  having  proved 
ii  impossible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  do  it,  is  to  deny  that  he  can  do  what 
is  in  itself  possible;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  visibly  to  set  bounds  to  God*s 
omnipotency,  though  you  say  here*  you  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotence. 

If  I  should  imitate  your  lordship's  wsy  of  writing,  I  should  not  omit  to  bring 
in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way,  Deum  verbis  ponere,  re 
tollere:  and  then  add,  that  I  am  certain  you  do  not  think  he  promoted  the  great 
ends  of  religion  and  morality.  For  it  is  with  such  candid  and  kind  insinuations  as 
these,  that  you  bring  in  both  Uobbesf  and  Spinosa|  into  your  discourse  here  about 
God's  being  able,  if  he  please,  to  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  as  be 
thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking:  neither  of  those  authors  having,  as  appears  by  any 
passages  you  bring  out  of  them,  said  any  thing  to  this  question,  nor  having,  as  it 
seems,  any  other  business  here,  but  by  their  names  skilfully  to  give  that  character 
to  my  book,  with  which  you  would  recommend  it  to  the  world. 

I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides  your  lord- 
ship's pen  in  such  a  way  of  writing,  as  yours  has  all  along  been  with  me:  only  I 
cannot  but  consider,  what  reputation  it  would  give  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  if  they  should  think  truth  required,  or  religion  allowed  them  to 
imitate  such  patterns.  But  God  be  thanked,  there  be  those  among  them  who  do 
not  admire  such  ways  of  managing  the  cause  of  truth  or  religion;  they  being  sensible 
that  if  every  one,  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  hath  truth  on  his  side,  is  thereby 
authorized,  without  proof,  to  insinuate  whatever  may  serve  to  prejudice  men*s  minds 
agninst  the  other  side,  there  will  be  great  ravage  made  on  charity  and  practiee, 
without  any  gain  to  truth  or  knowledge:  and  that  the  liberties  frequently  taken  by 
disputants  to  do  so,  may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  world  in  all  ages  has  received 
so  much  harm,  and  so  little  advantage  from  controversies  in  religion. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordship  has  brought  to  confute  one  saying 
m  my  book,  by  other  passages  in  it;  which  therefore  being  all  but  argumenta  ad 
hominem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  are  of  no  other  use,  than  to  gam  a 
victory  over  me:  a  thing,  roethinks,  so  much  beneath  your  lordship,  that  it  does 
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eomefl  the  modesty  of  philosophy  not  to  prononuce  magisterially,  where  we 
want  that  evidence  that  can  produce  knowledge ;  but  also  that  it  is  of  use 
to  us  to  discern  how  fiur  our  knowledge  does  reach,  for  the  state  we  are  at 
present  in»  not  being  that  of  vision,  we  must,  in  many  things,  content  our- 

not  deterre  one  of  yoar  pag^et.  The  qaeation  is,  vhetber  €rod  can,  if  he  pleases, 
bestow  on  any  parcel  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception 
and  thinking.  You  ny*,  you  look  npon  a  mistake  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  con- 
aeqnence  as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  If  this  be  so,  my  lord,  I 
think  one  may  -veil  wonder,  why  yoar  lordship  has  brought  no  arguments  to 
establish  the  truth  itaetf,  which  yoQ  look  on  to  be  of  such  dangerous  consequence 
to  be  mistaken  in;  but  have  spent  so  many  pages  only  in  a  personal  matter,  in 
endeavouring  to  show,  that  1  had  inconsistencies  in  my  book;  which  if  any  ^ych 
thing  had  been  shown,  the  question  would  be  still  as  far  from  being  decided,  and 
the  danger  of  mistaking  about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had 
been  said.  If  therefore  your  lordship's  care  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  mo- 
mlitj  have  made  you  think  it  necessary  to  clear  this  question,  the  world  has  reason 
to  conclude  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  that  proposition  which  is  to  be  found 
in  my  book,  concerning  the  possibility,  that  some  parcels  of  matter  might  be  so 
ordered  by  Omnipotence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  if  God  so 
pleased;  sinee  youf  lordship's  concern  for  the  promoting  the  great  ends  of  religion 
and  morality  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  argument  against  a  proposition 
that  you  think  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  them. 

And  here  I  crave  leave  to  observe^  that  though  in  your  title  page  you  promise 
to  prove  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconsistent  with  itself  (which  if  it  were,  it 
could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  thing  else]  and  with  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith:  yet  your  attempts  all  along  have  been  to  prove  me,  in  some 
passages  of  my  book,  inconsistent  with  myself,  without  having  shown  any  proposi- 
tion in  my  book  inconsistent  with  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I  think  your  lordship  haa  indeed  made  use  of  one  argument  of  your  own;  but 
It  is  such  an  one,  that  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  apt  much  to  promote  religion, 
espeeially  the  Christian  religion,  founded  on  revelation.  I  shall  set  down  your 
lordship's  words,  that  they  may  be  considered:  you  sayt,  that  you  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  best  secured  by  the  proofs  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  nature  and  properties;  and  which  you  think  prove 
It  immaterial.  Your  lordship  does  not  question  whether  God  can  give  immortality 
to  a  material  substance;  but  you  say  it  takes  o(f  very  much  from  the  evidence  of 
immortality,  if  it  depend  wholly  npon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it 
is  not  capable  of,  ftco.  So  likewise  yon  say|,  if  a  man  cannot  be  certain,  but  that 
matter  may  think  (as  I  affirm),  then  what  becomes  of  the  soul's  immateriality  (and 
eoiisequently  immortality)  from  its  operations^  But  for  all  this,  say  I,  his  assu- 
rance of  faith  remains  on  its  own  basis.  Now  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense, 
whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  principles,  which  he  went  upon,  in 
point  of  reason,  doth  not  weaken  Uie  credibility  of  these  fundamental  articles  when 
they  are  considered  purely  as  matters  of  faith  ?  For  before,  there  was  a  natural 
eredibi^ty  in  them  on  aceount  of  reason;  but  by  going  on  wrong  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty, all  that  is  lost,  and  instead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  douotful  than  ever. 
And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  fall  so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs 
have  less  etfect  upon  men's  minds,  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away; 
as  it  mast  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  be  who  finds  his  reason  deceive  him  in  such  fundamental  points, 
shall  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  unmovable  on  the  aceount  of  revelation?  For 
in  matters  of  revelation  there  must  be  some  antecedent  principles  supposed,  before 
we  can  believe  any  thing  on  the  account  of  it. 

More  to  the  same  purpose  we  have  some  piges  farther,  where,  from  some  of  my 
words  your  lordship  says§,  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  we  have  no  certain^  upon 
my  grounds,  that  self-consciousness  depends  upon  an  individual  immaterial  sub- 
sunoe,  and  consequently  that  a  material  substance  may,  according  to  my  princi- 
ples, have  self-eonseiousness  in  it;  at  least,  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary. 

*  Ist  Answer.  '     "h  Ibid.  i  3d  Answer.  §  Ibid. 
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3elveB  with  fiuth  and  probtfailitv;  and  in  the  pfescait  question,  about  the 
materiality  of  the  soui»  if  our  neoltieB  cannot  arrive  at  demontrative  «er 
tainty,  we  need  net  think  it  atrai^.    All  the  great  enda  of  morality  and 
religion  are  weU  oioogh  seeured*  without  phileeophical  proofr  of  the  aoid'a 


Wherenpon  your  lordahip  hida  mm  •aoaider,  whether  this  deth  not  •  litUe  affect  tlie 
whole  artiele  of  the  reMtmelioa.  What  doet  all  chit  tend  to,  hot  to  make  the 
world  helieve  that  I  have  leaiened  the  eredibiKty  of  the  immortality  of  the  mmiI« 
and  the  returreetion^  hy  aayinf,  that  though  it  he  nott  highly  prohable,  that  the 
•oal  ia  immaterial,  yet  apon  ny  priaeiples  it  eannot  he  demoBitraited;  becaaae  K 
ii  DOt  impotaible  to  €^*s  omnipoleaey,  if  he  pleaae^  to  bealov  apoa  auiai  par^ 
eel  8  of  matter,  dispoied  at  he  teet  fit*  a  faeulty  of  thiokiagf 

Thit  year  aoeutatioo  of  my  letteniag  the  credibility  of  theae  artielet  of  iaith  ia 
founded  on  thit,  that  the  artiele  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  toal  abalet  of  itt  eredi* 
bility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  ita  immateriality  (which  it  the  aappoced  proof  from 
reaton  and  philotophy  of  itt  immortali^)  eannot  be  demoottrated  from  natnral 
reaton:  whieh  argument  of  your  lordthip*t  bottomt,  at  |  humhfy  oooeeiTe,  on 
thit,  that  dirine  reTelatlon  abatet  of  iti  eredibiK^  ia  all  thote  aitielet  it  pfopoaet, 
proportionably  at  human  reaton  iaUt  to  tupport  the  tettimony  of  God.  And  all 
that  your  lordthip  in  thote  patmget  hat  taid,  when  examined,  will,  I  tuppote,  he 
found  to  import  thui  moeb,  vii.  Doet  God  propote  any  thing  to  mankind  to  he 
heliered?  It  it  very  fit  and  credible  to  he  belieTod,  if  reaton  can  detnonatrate  k 
to  be  tkne.  But  if  human  reaaon  come  thoK  in  the  cate,  and  cannot  make  it  out, 
itt  credibility  it  thereby  lettened;  which  it  in  effecl  to  tay,  that  the  ▼eraei^  of 
God  it  not  a  firm  and  ture  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  upon,  without  the  ewienrmt 
tettimony  of  reaton^  i.  e.  with  reverence  he  it  tpokeo,  God  it  not  to  be  believed  on 
his  own  word,  unlett  what  he  revealt  he  in  ittelf  credible,  and  might  he  heliered 
without  him. 

If  tbit  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  Chrittiaa  religion,  in  all  itt  articlea,  1 
am  not  torry  that  it  it  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writiogt;  for  I  intagine 
any  thing  like  thit  would  (and  I  thould  think  deaerved  to)  have  other  titlet  diaa 
bare  teepticitm  bettowed  upon  it,  and  would  have  rataed  no  tmall  oateiy  againct 
any  one,  who  it  not  to  be  tuppoted  to  be  in  the  right  in  all  that  he  tayt,  and  to 
may  tecurely  tay  what  he  pleatet.  Such  at  I,  the  pro&nmn  vulgua,  who  take 
too  much  upon  at,  if  we  would  examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hearken  and 
believe,  though  what  he  taid  thould  tub  vert  the  very  foundationt  of  the  Ghrittian 
faith. 

What  I  have  above  obterved  it  to  vitibly  contained  in  your  lordthip't  argument, 
that  when  I  met  with  in  your  antwer  to  my  firtt  letter,  it  teemed  to  tirange  for  a 
man  of  your  lordthip't  character,  and  in  a  ditpute  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  that  I  could  hardly  pertuade  mytelf,  hut  k  wat  a  tlip  of  your  pen;  hot 
when  1  found  it  in  your  tecond  letter*  made  ute  of  again,  and  aerioutly  enlarged 
at  an  argument  of  weight  to  be  in  titled  upon,  I  wat  convinced  that  it  wat  a  prioea- 
pie  that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  fevourable  toever  it  wat  to  the  artielcc 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  particularly  thote  which  you  undertook  tt»  defend. 

I  desire  my  reader  to  peruse  the  paasaget  at  they  ttand  in  your  lettera  thean* 
telvet,  and  tee  whether  what  you  taj  in  them  does  not  amount  to  thit:  that  a  reve- 
lation from  God  is  more  or  lest  credible,  according  at  it  hat  a  ttronger  or  weaker 
confirmation  from  huaaan  reaton.     For, 

1.  Tour  lordthip  tajtf,  you  do  not  quettion  whether  God  can  give  immortality 
to  a  material  substance;  but  you  tay  it  taket  otT  very  awcb  from  the  evidence  of 
immortality,  if  it  dependt  wholly  upon  God't  giving  that,  which  of  itt  own  mitnre 
it  it  not  capable  of. 

To  which  I  reply,  anj  one*t  not  being  able  to  demonttrate  the  aoul  to  be  imma- 
terial taket  off  pot  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence  oi  itt  immortality, 
if  God  hat  revealed  that  it  thall  Ine  immortal:  becaute  the  veracity  of  God  it  a 
demontiratJon  of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  de» 
monstratjon  of  a  proposition,  that  it  demonttratively  true,  taket  not  off  from  the 
evidence  of  iL     For  where  there  it  a  clear  demonttration,  there  it  aa  atach  evi- 

*  8d  Aatwcr.  f  Itt 'Antwer. 
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iHWfMitRriility;  naoe  it  is  evident,  that  tie  who'inftde  m  «t  the  begiimiBg  tr 
eaheiBt  here,  Beneible  inteUigeiit  beingB,  end  fer  eeveml  yean  oontinued  as  m 
eaeh  a  stitey  can  and  will  restore  as  to  the  like  state  ef  eeBsibility  in  another 
mndd,  aad  make  us  dfaUe  there  to  neem  the  nttibBtieQ  he  has  designed 


■t  aiij  trath  eaa  hsve,  that  U  tiot  «ef^<eiMcat.  Cod  has  revealed  that  the 
•eels  of  men  ahuuld  live  for  ever.  Bat,  Mys  your  locdahi|i,  Irom  thi»«vtdenee  it 
tahoa  effverj  oiaah,  if  it  depends  wholly  opoo  God'f  |[iviiig  that  vhleh  of  lis  vwii 
noiore  «t  is  not  eapable  ti,  •..«.  The  reroltiae  jmd  teatimonj  of  €k>d  leaes  rnimL 
o£  lis  evidenee,  if  this  depceds  whollj  apoa  the  food  pleasure  «f  God,  and  eannot 
be  demoBslratiTely  made  out  by  natural  reason,  that  the  soul  is  imnsalesial,  and 
eonseqaently  in  its  own  natare  imnkertal.  Por  that  ts  all  that  here  is  or  oaa  be 
nwant  by  these  words,  *  whick  of  its  ownnatare  It  is  not  eapable  of,' to  make  theai 
to  the  purpose.  For  the  whole  of  roar  lordship^  diseanrse  here  is  so  profc, 
that  the  soul  eannot  he  Bsaterial,  beeause  llMa  the  evideaee  of  its  being  itnasoital 
woald  be  very  maeh  lessened.  Whieh  is  'to  say,  that  it  is  aot  as  eredible  apon 
divine  revelation,  that  a  akaterisi  sabetance  ehonid  he  imnortal,  as  an  issmaterfal; 
ae,  wbteh  ie  all  oae,  diat  God  is  not  equally  4m  be  believed,  when  he  deefaaaa,  that 
a  nalsrial  inbetaBee  shall  he  iaiinoiCal,  aa  whan  he  deelma,  that  aa  ianaaileria] 
ahall  be  sa^  beeaose  the  imnMHtidily  of  a  SMfeiial  sabstaaea  eaanot  he  demoastratad 
f  rook  natuial  reasoB« 

Let  as  try  this  rule  af  year  laidship's  a  little  laHber.  <3od  ha&  revealed,  that 
the  hodica  men  shaU  have  after  the  reeorreetloa,  as  w^l  as  their  seals,  shall  live 
to  eternity.  Does  yoar  lopdshipibelaeve  the-eterasl  -life  of  the  one  of  these  BM»re 
Ihaii  of  the  other,  beeaose  yon  think  yaa  ean  prove  it  of  ane  of  'them  by  natural 
raaaoo,  aad  of  the  other  not?  Or  ean  any  one,  who  admits  of  divine  revelation  in 
4be  sase,  daubt  of  oae  of  them  more  thaa  the«ther?  or  think  this  proposition  less 
eredlble,  that  the  bodies  of  men,  after  the  resarrectioo,  shaU  live  for  ever;  than 
this,  that  the  souls  of  men  shall,  after  the  resurrection,  live  for  ever^  For  tiiat 
he  mast  do,  if  he  tUaks  alllier  of  them  Is  less  oredible  than  the  other.  If  this 
be  so,  reason  is  to  he  eoasalted  how  far  God  is  to  be  bellaved,  and  the  eredit  of 
divine  feestimoBy  must  reeeive  its  Ibree  from  the  evidenoe  of  reason)  whioh  is  evi- 
deatly  to  take  away  the  eredibility  of  divine  rcvelatioa  ia  all  supernatural  traths, 
whereia  the  cvideaee  of  reason  fails.  And  how  moeh  eaeh  a  prinelple  as  this 
tends  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  promoting  of  the  Ghrio- 
tian  religion,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  eonsidor. 

I  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbas  or  Spinom  as  to  he  able  to  say,  what  were 
their  opinions  ia  this  laaCter.  Bat  possibly  there  be  those,  who  will  thiak  yoar 
I's  auljhority  of  more  uae  to  tham  in  the  case,  than  those  justly  decried 
lea;  and  be  glad  to  find  yoar  lordship  a  patron  af  the  oiaalee  of  reason,  so  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles  of  divine  revelation.  This,  at  least,  I  think,  asay 
be  aabfoined  to  the  words  st  the  bottom  af  the  neat  page*,  that  those  who  have 
goae  about  to  lessen  the  eredibility  of  the  artisles  of  laith,  whioh  evideptly  they 
do,  who  ay  they  are  less  eredtble,  beeause  they  eanaat  be  snade  out  demonstnH 
tively  by  nataral  reaaoa,  have  not  been  thoagfat  to  secure  several  of  the  arlioles  of 
the  Ohrlotiaa  ftnth,  especially  those  of  the  Triaityf  insaraatioa,  aad  rasurreetiaa  af 
the  body,whieh  are  those  npoa  the  asoaaat  of  which  I  am  brought  by  yoar  lordship 
lata  this  dispute. 

I  shall  not  troahle  the  reader  with  yoar  lordship's  eadsswears,  ia  the  following 
wonis,  to  piove,  that  if  the  soul  be  not  aa  imaiaterial  eahstanee,  it  ean  be  nothing 
hot  life;  yoar  very  firat  wards  visibly  aoafatiagall  that  you  allege  to  that  purpose* 
they  aref.  If  the  aonl  be  a  material  sabBtanee«  it  is  reatty  aothing  but  life;  which 
is  to  my,  that  if  the  soul  be  really  a  snbsuaee,  it  is  not  really  a  substaaee,  but 
rasAly  aothiBg  else  but  aa  alleetien  of  a  substansp;  for  the  Ufe,  whether  of  a  mate^ 
rial  or  kaaiaterial  substance,  is  not  the  snhstanee  itself,  bat  an  affection  of  it 

e.  Toa  uyt,  Aithoagh  we  thiak  the  separate  state  af  the  soul  after  death  ■» 
aaileiendy  revealed  ia  the  Scripture;  yet  it  createc  a  great  difBealty  in  understai  d 
mg  ft,  if  Che  soul  be  nothiikg  but  life,  or  a  material  sabsianee,  #hich  mast  be  die 
solved  when  fife  is  aadad.    For,  if  the  soul  he  a  material  substaaee,  It  must  be 

•  Ist  Answer.  t  Ibid.  4  lUd. 
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to  mec  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life.  And  therefore  it  is  not  of  micb 
mighty  necessity  to  determine  one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  over  zealous  for 
or  against  the  immaterialilr  of  the  soul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  worid 
believe.    Who,  either  on  the  one  side,  indulging  too  much  their  thoughts  im- 

luade  Qp,  aa  others  are,  of  the  cohesion  of  solid  and  separate  parts,  how  miMite 
and  inrisible  soever  they  be.  And  what  is  it  which  should  keep  them  together, 
when  life  is  gone?  So  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  accoant  how  the  aaal 
should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance;  and  then 
we  know  the  solution  and  texture  of  lH)dies  cannot  reach  the  soul,  l>eing  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will,  to  give  an  accoant  what  it  is  that  should 
keep  the  parts  of  a  material  soul  together,  afler  it  is  separated  from  the  body;  yet 
it  will  be  always  as  easy  to  give  an  accoant  of  it,  at  to  give  an  accoant  what  it  is 
which  shall  keep  together  a  material  and  immaterial  substance.  And  yet  the  dilB- 
colty  that  there  is  to  give  an  account  of  that,  I  hope  does  not,  with  your  lordship, 
weaken  the  credibility  of  the  inseparable  union  of  soul  and  body  to  eternity:  and  I 
persuade  myself,  that  the  men  of  sense,  to  whom  your  lordship  appeals  in  the  case, 
do  not  find  their  belief  of  this  fundamental  point  much  weakened  by  that  diffieaitj. 
I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  lordship's  permission  would  think  so  still)  that 
the  union  of  the  parts  of  matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much  in  the  bands  of 
God,  as  the  union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  substance;  and  that  it  does  not  take 
off  very  much,  or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  which  depends  on  that 
union,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  should  keep  theai 
together:  though  its  depending  wholly  upon  the  gift  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  where 
the  manner  creates  great  diflSculty  in  the  understanding,  and  our  reason  cannot 
discover  in  the  nature  of  things  how  it  is,  he  that  which  your  lordship  so  positively 
says,  lessens  the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  resurrection  and 
immortality. 

But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  show  of  how  small  a  force 
it  is  even  with  yourself;  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that  your  lordship  as  firmlj 
believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  resurrection,  as  any  other  article  of 
faith;  if  so,  then  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  accoant  what  it  is  that  ahall 
keep  together  the  parts  of  a  material  soul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can 
no  more  weaken  the  credibility  of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens 
the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  body.  For,  when  your  lordship  shall  find 
it  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is,  besides  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
which  shall  keep  together  the  parts  of  our  material  bodies  to  ietemity,  or  even  soni 
and  body,  I  doubt  not  but  any  one,  who  shall  think  the  soul  material,  will  also  find 
it  as  easy  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  those  parts  of  matter  also 
together  to  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to  make  men  so  far  forget,  as 
to  take  op  those  principles  themselves  (when  they  will  serve  their  torn)  which 
they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  should  wonder  to  find  your  lordship  to 
argue,  that  because  it  is  a  difficulty  to  understand  what  shall  keep  together  the 
minute  parts  of  a  material  soul,  when  life  is  gone  ;  and  because  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it 
be  an  immaterial  substance  ;  therefore  it  is  not  so  credible,  as  if  it  were  easy  to  give 
an  account,  by  natural  reason,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is  that  all  this  your 
discourse  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already  set  down  ;  and  will  be  more  fully 
made  out  by  what  your  lordship  says  in  other  places,  though  there  needs  no  such 
proof,  since  it  would  all  be  nothing  against  me  in  any  other,  sense. 

I  thought  your  lordship  had  in  other  places  asserted,  and  insisted  on  this  truth, 
that  no  part  of  divine  revelation  was  the  less  to  be  believed,  because  the  thing  it- 
self created  great  difficulty  in  the  understanding,  and  the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to 
be  explained,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  it  was.  This,  as  I 
take  it,  your  lordship  condemned  in  others  as  a  very  unreasonable  principle,  and 
such  as  would  subvert  all  the  srticles  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  were  mere 
matters  of  faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  and  is  it  possible  that  you  should  make  use  of 
it  here  yourself,  against  the  article  of  life  and  immorulity,  that  Christ  bath  brought 
to  light  through  the  gospel,  and  neitlier  was  nor  could  be  made  oat  by  natural  rea- 
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niened  altogether  in  matter,  can  allow  no  exiRtence  to  what  is  not  material : 
or  who,  on  the  other  side,  finding  not  cogitation  within  the  natural  powers  of 
matter,  examined  over  and  over  again  by  the  utmost  intention  of  mind,  have 
the  confidence  to  conclude,  that  Omnipotency  itself  cannot  give  perception 

•on  withoat  reTRUtion^  Bat  you  will  nj,  joa  ipeak  only  of  the  soul^  and  your 
words  ftrCf  That  it  it  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  toul  should  be 
•apable  of  immortali^,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance.  I  grant  it ;  .bat  crave 
leave  to  say,  that  there  is  not  any  one  of  those  difficulties,  that  are  or  can  be  raised 
about  the  manner  how  a  material  soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach 
the  immortality  of  the  body. 

But,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  your  lordship^s  would  reach 
other  articles  of  faith,  wherein  our  natural  reason  finds  it  not  so  easy  to  give  an  ac- 
count how  those  mysteries  are  \  and  which,  therefore,  according  to  y on r  principles, 
must  be  less  credible  than  other  articles,  that  create  less  difficalty  to  the  under- 
standing. For  your  lordship  says,*  that  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense  .whether  a 
man  who  thought  by  his  principles  he  could  from  natural  grounds  demonstrate  the 
immortality  of  the  soal,  Uie  finding  the  uncertainty  of  those  principles  he  went  upun 
in  point  of  reason,  i.e,  the  finding  he  could  not  certainly  prove  it  by  natural  reason, 
doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  tliat  fundamental  article,  when  it  is  considered 
purely  as  a  matter  of  faith  ?  which,  in  effect,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this, 
that  a  proposition  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  is  less 
credible  Uian  one  that  can :  which  seems  to  me  to  come  very  little  short  of  this, 
with  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  that  God  is  less  to  be  believed  when  he  affirms  a 
proposition  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  than  when  he  proposes  what 
can  be  proved  by  it.  The  direct  contrary  to  which  is  my  opinion,  though  yon  en- 
deavour to  make  it  good  by  these  following  words  :t  If  the  evidence  of  faith  falls 
so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect  upon  men's  minds, 
when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away :  as  it  roust  be  whea  the  grounds  of 
certainty  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds  his  reason 
deceive  him  in  such  fundamental  points,  should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  un- 
movable  on  the  account  of  revelation  ?  Than  which  I  think  there  are  hardly 
plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God*s  testimony  de- 
pends on  the  natural  evidence  or  probability  of  the  things  we  receive  from  revela- 
tion, and  rises  and  falls  with  it,  and  that  the  truths  of  God,  or  the  articles  of  mere 
faith,  lose  so  much  of  their  credibility,  as  they  want  proof  from  reason  :  which,  if 
true,  revelation  may  come  to  have  no  credibility  at  all.  For  if,  in  this  present  case, 
the  credibility  of  this  proposition,  the  souls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever,  revealed  in 
the  Scripture,  be  lessened  by  confessing  it  cannot  be  demonstratively  proved  from 
reason  ;  though  it  be  asserted  to  be  most  highly  probable  :  must  not,  by  the  same 
rule,  its  credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  reason  should  not  be  able  to 
make  it  out  to  be  so  muck  as  probable,  or  should  place  the  probability  from  natural 
principles  on  the  other  side  ?  For,  if  mere  want  of  demonstration  lessens  the 
credibility  of  any  proposition  divinely  revealed,  must  not  want  of  probability,  or 
contrary  probability  from  natural  reason,  quite  take  away  its  credibility  ?  Here  at 
last  it  must  end,  if  in  any  one  case  the  Teracity  of  God,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
truths  we  receive  from  him  by  revelation,  be  subjected  to  the  verdicts  of  human 
reason,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  accession  or  diminution  from  other  proofs, 
or  want  of  other  proofs,  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  lordship's  way  to  promote  religion,  or  defend  its  articles,  I  know 
not  what  argument  the  greatest  enemies  of  it  could  use  more  effectual  for  the  sub- 
version of  those  you  have  undertaken  to  defend  ;  this  being  to  resolve  all  revelation 
perfectly  and  purely  into  natural  reason,  to  bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and  leave 
DO  room  for  faith  in  other  things,  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reason 
without  revelation. 

Your  lordship^  insists  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradicted  what  I  have  said  in 
my  essay,  by  saying^  that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demonstratively  proveil, 
that  it  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  us  that  thinks,  however  probable  it  be  He 
that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  consider  it,  will  find 

*  Sd  Answer.  t  Ibid,  ^  Ist  Answer.  §  Book  3.  eh.  83. 
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and  thoQglit  to  &  sndkstance  which  has  the  modiflcation  of  solidity.  He  that 
connden  )k>w  haidly  sensatioii  is,  in  our  thoo^ta,  reconcileable  to  extended 
matter ;  or  existenoe  to  any  thing  that  hath  no  extension  at  all ;  wAl  confess 
that  he  is  very  fitf  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  soiil  is.    it  is  a  point  which 

that  my  hasinett  w«t  there  to  ihow,  that  itirat  no  harder  to  ooneeire  an  immatsrit] 
than  a  material  adbttanoe  ;  and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  moring 
of  matter,  whieh  ire  experienced  in  oarselTet  (ideas  originally  not  belonpng  to  the 
matter  as  matter),  there  was  no  more  difSoulty  to  eonolade  there  was  an  immaterial 
tabstanee  in  ns,  than  that  we  liad  material  parts.  These  ideas  of  thinking,  and  power 
of  moving  of  matter,  I  in  another  plaee  showed^  did  demonstratively  lead  as  to  the 
certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom  'vehare 
the  idea  of  spirit  in  the  atrietest  tense ;  in  which  sense  1  also  applied  it  to  the  soul, 
in  the  SSd  eh.  of  my  essay  ;  the  easily  eonoeirable  possibility*,  nay,  great  probability, 
that  the  thinking  snbitance  in  as  is  immaterial,  giving  me  sufficient  ground  for  it : 
in  which  sense  1  shall  think  t  may  safety  attribute  it  to  the  thinking  substance  in  us, 
till  your  lordship  shall  have  better  proved  from  my  words,  that  it  is  impossible  it 
shoald  be  immaterial.  For  I  only  say,  that  it  is  possible,  t.  e.  involves  no  con- 
tradiction, that  Ood,  tlie  omnipotent  immaterial  spirit,  should,  if  be  pleases,  give 
to  some  parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  mov- 
ing ;  whieh  parcels  of  matter,  so  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking  and  motion, 
might  properly  be  called  spirits,  in  contradistinction  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all 
which,  I  presume,  there  ia  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

I  justified  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  in  that  sense,  from  the  authorities  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  spiritus,  from  whence  spirit  is  derived,  to  the 
soul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  materiality  out  of  it  To  whieh  your 
lordship  replies,*  That  Cicero,  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  supposes  the  soul  not 
to  be  a  finer  sort  of  body,  but  of  a  difl^rent  nature  from  the  body— -That  he  calls 
the  body  the  prison  of  the  soul  ■  and  says,  that  a  wise  man's  business  is  to  draw 
olF  his  soul  from  his  body.  And  then  your  lordship  concludes,  as  is  usual,  with  s 
question.  Is  it  possible  now  to  think  so  great  a  man  looked  on  the  soul  but  as  a  mo- 
difieation  of  the  body,  which  must  be  at  an  end  with  life.  Ans.  Ko  ;  it  is  impossible 
that  a  man  of  so  good  sense  as  Tdlly,  when  he  uses  the  word  eorpus  or  body  for 
the  gross  and  visible  parts  of  a  man,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  mortal,  should 
look  on  the  soul  to  be  a  modification  of  that  body,  in  a  discourse  wherein  he  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  another  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged 
that  truly  great  men,  such  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  so  manifestly  to  contradict  them- 
selves.  He  had  therefore  no  thought  concerning  the  modification  of  the  body  of  a 
man  in  the  ease  :  he  was  not  such  a  trifieras  to  examine,  whether  the  modification 
of  the  body  of  a  man  was  immortal,  when  that  body  itself  was  mortal :  and  there- 
fore, that  which  he  reports  as  DiesBaxrhus's  opinion,  he  dismisses  in  the  beginning 
wHhout  any  more  ado,  c.  11.  But  Cicero's  was  a  direct,  plain,  and  sensible  in- 
quiry, vfs.  What  the  soul  was  ^  to  see  whether  from  thence  he  could  discover  its 
immortality.  But  in  all  that  discourse  in  his  first  book  of  Tusculan  Questions, 
where  he  lays  out  so  much  of  his  reading  and  reason,  there  is  not  one  syllable 
showing  the  least  thought  that  the  soul  was  an  immsterlal  substance ;  but  many 
things  directly  to  the  eontrai^. 

Indeed,  1.  He  shuts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  sense  he  uses  corpus  all  along,t 
for  the  sensible  organical  parts  of  a  man  \  and  is  positive  that  is  not  the  soul  :  and 
body  in  this  sense,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he  calls  the  prison  of  the  soul :  and 
vays  a  wise  man,  instancing  in  19ocrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fiiir  opportunity  to 
get  oOt  of  it.  But  he  nowhere  says  any  such  thing  of  matter  :  he  calls  not  matter 
in  general  the  prison  of  the  soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  being  separate  from  it. 

S.  He  concludes  that  the  soul  is  not,  like  Other  things  here  below,  made  up  of  » 
composition  of  the  elements,  c.  S7. 

S.  He  excludes  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  water,  from  being  the  soul,  c.  26. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  positive  :  hut  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain ;  beyond  this  he 
could  not  get ;  for  in  some  places  he  speaks  doubtfully,  whether  the  soul  be  not  air 
or  fire.  Anima  sit  animus,  ignisve,  nescio,  e.  25.  And  therefore  he  agrees  with 
PanetirH,  that  if  it  be  at  all  elementacy,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  infiammata  anima,  in- 

«  1st  Ansrer.  f  Ch.  19,  SS,  SO,  31,  ke. 
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•eemsto  me  to  be  put  oat  of  tiie  reach  of  oar  knovMfe :  and  tie  wiio  wiU 
grv?  himself  leftve  to  consider  freely,  aad  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  pait 
of  each  hyjiolheBis,  wiU  scarce  find  his  reason  able  to  determine  him  fizedlf 
fbr  or  tgimBlt  the  eottl's  malsrialily •    Sinee  on  which  mde  soever  he  mws 

ftatned  ah-  %  and  lor  fSiti  he  gives  wtwtrtl  resMnn,  o.  18,  !••  Aad  thoagh  he  liuBk* 
It  to  be  of  a  peealiar  nature  of  Ht  own,  yet  he  It  to  fiu*  fihMa  thinking  it  iaunatortal, 
that  he  saya,  e.  19,  that  the  admitliag  it  tb  be  of  an  nenat  or  igneoaa  natare  will  noc 
be  ineotiAUtetit  vich  any  thing  he  had  laid. 

That  whieh  he  teems  moit  to  ineline  to  ia,  that  the  aovd  was  not  at  all  elemeotaiy* 
but  was  of  the  aanie  tnbManoe  with  the  heaTeaa  ;  whith  Arittotie,  to  dtalingniah 
firom  the  flbnr  elenients,  and  the  ehangeaiiie  bodies  here  heiow,  wlHoh  he  saip|imed 
itaade  op  o^  them,  tailed  qaintm  essentia.  Timt  this  was  Tidly^  a^inioa  is  plain 
from  these  words.  Ergo  animos  (qui,  nt  ego  diao,  dirinas)  eat,  nt  Earipides  audet 
dicere,  Dens ;  et  qdidem,  si  Dens  ant  anitna  aat  ignis  est,  idem  est  aniiptts  iMminis. 
Kam  at  ilia  natara  emlestis  et  tertl  ^eat  et  hmsore  i  aie  atriaaqua  hanMa  reraaa 
hnmanns  animus  est  expers.  Sinantem  cat  qainta  ^aadasa  aatnra  ah  Aristotela 
indacta  ;  primnm  htte  et  deeoraim  est  et  •animoram.  Hane  aaa  aententiaaB  seeati, 
his  ipsis  Terbis  in  oonsolatSone  htoe  expressimns,  eh.  M.  Aad  Uiea  he  goes  oa,  e.  97, 
to  repeat  those  his  owe  words,  wlkiah  year  lerdahlp  Iha  qaoted  oat  af  htm,  where* 
in  he  had  affirmed^  in  his  treatise  De  Oonsolatione,  the  aoal  not  toliareits  ociginal 
from  the  earth,  or  to  be  mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly ;  but  had  said  singnlaris 
est  igitur  quedam  natnra  et  tis  anini,  aejanata  ab  his  aaitatis  antisqae  naturis : 
whereby  he  tells  as,  he  meant  nothing  but  Aristotle's  qninta  essentia :  whieh  Iwing 
nnmised,  being  that  of  which  the  |^s  and  sools  eonsiated,  he  eaUs  it  dtTinnm 
emieste,  and  eonelodes  it  eternal ;  it  being,  as  ha  spealss,  atjaneta  ab  oorai  mortali 
eoneretione.  From  which  it  is  clear,  tliat  ia  all  his  iaqairy  about  the  substanee  of 
the  soul,  hit  thought!  went  not  beyond  the  ftrar  elements,  or  Aristotle^  qaiata  es- 
sentia, to  look  fbr  it.  In  all  whieh  there  is  nothing  of  immateriali^,  hat  quite  the 
eoDtrary. 

He  was  wlllhig  to  believe  (as  good  and  wise  men  have  alwqrs  been)  that  the  soul 
was  immortal ;  but  fbr  that,  it  Is  |dain,  he  never  thought  of  its  immateriality  but  as 
the  eastern  people  do,  who  believe  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  hut  have  nevertheless 
no  thought,  no  conception  of  its  immaterially.  It  is  remaricable  wiiat  a  very  eon* 
siderable  and  judtctoas  author  says  in  the  ease.*  No  Ai>inioa,  aays  he,  has  been  so 
universally  received  as  that  of  the  immottality  of  the  soal ;  bat  its  immateriality  i« 
a  truth,  the  knowledge  whereof  has  net  spread  so  fiir.  And  indeed  it  is  extreme^ 
difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit.  This  the  mis- 
siunsrics  who  have  been  longest  among  them  are  positive  ia.  All  the  pagaaa  of  the 
east  do  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  something  of  a  nnn  after  his  death,  whieh 
subsists  independently  and  separately  from  his  body.  But  they  give  extension  aad 
figure  to  that  whitAi  i«mahis,and  attribute  to  it  all  the  same  mea^»era,  all  the  same 
substances,  both  solid  and  liquid^  which  oar  bodies  are  composed  oC  They  only 
suppose  that  the  sonts  are  ef  a  matter  subtile  enough  to  eseape  being  seen  or  hand^ 
led.  Such  were  the  Shades  and  mane*  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ronsans.  And  it  is  by 
these  figures  of  the  souls,  answersMe  to  those  of  the  bodies,  that  Virgil  sapposed 
JEneas  knew  FallnaruB,  Dido,  and  Anchlsea,  ia  the  ether  world. 

This  gcntlemaa  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  thoae  parts  for  his  pleasure, 
and  to  have  ^e  opportunity  to  tell  straage  stories,  eoUeeted  by  etmaee,  when  he 
returned:  but  one  chosen  on  purpose  (and  he  seems  well  chosen  for  the  purpose) 
to  inquire  Into  the  singularities  of  Siam.  And  he  has  so  well  acquitted  hims^  of 
the  commitston,  which  his  epistle  dedicatory  tells  us  be  had,  to  inform  himself 
exactly  of  what  was  most  remarkable  there,  that  had  we  but  such  an  aeeouat  of 
other  codntries  of  the  eatt  as  he  has  given  as  of  this  kingdom,  whieh  ha  was  aa  envoy 
to,  we  should  be  much  better  aeqaainted  than  we  are  with  the  manners,  notions, 
and  religions  of  that  part  of  the  world  inhabited  by  civilised  aations^  who  want 
neither  good  sense  nor  acuteness  of  reason,  though  trat  east  into  the  mould  of  the 
logic  and  philosophy  of  our  schools.  / 

But,  to  return  to  deem:  it  is  plain,  that  ia  his  iaqairies  alwot  the  aoal«  Us 

*  Lottbere  da  Royaame  de  Vtm^  T.  I.  a.  19^  §  4k 
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«t,  either  as. an  unextended  sobstancei  or  as  a  thinking  extended  matter;  the 
difficulty  to  conceal  either  will,  whilst  either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  still 
drive  him  to  the  contrary  side ;  an  unfair  way  which  some  men  take  with 
themselves,  who,  because  of  the  inconceivableness  of  something  they  find  2Iq 

thoagfau  vent  not  at  all  bfcyood  matter.  Thit,  the  expretsions  that  drop  from  him 
in  several  pUees  of  tliis  book  evidently  thow.  For  «uuimple,  that  the  souls  of 
exeellent  men  and  women  ascended  into  heaven;  of  others,  that  they  remained 
here  on  earth,  o.  13.  That  the  soul  is  hot,  and  warms  the  body:  that,  at  ita  ieav- 
\ng  the  body.  It  penetrates,  and  divides,  and  breaks  through  our  thick,  cloudy, 
moist  air:  that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  ascends  no  farther;  the  equality 
of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its  proper  place,  where  it  is  nourished  and 
sustained,  with  the  same  things  whei*ewith  the  stars  are  noarished  and  sustained:, 
and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neighbourhood,  it  shall  there  have  a  clearer 
view  and  fuller  knowledge  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  c.  19.  That  the  soul  also  from 
this  height  shall  have  a  pleasant  and  fairer  prospect  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the 
dii^osition  of  whose  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view,  c.  20.  That  it  is 
hard  to  determine  what  conformation,  size,  and  place,  the  soul  has  in  the  body: 
that  it  is  too  subtile  to  be  seen:  that  it  is  in  the,  human  body  as  in  a  house,  or  a 
vessel,  or  a  receptacle,  c.  38.  All  which  are  expressions  that  sufficiently  evidence 
that  he  who  used  them  had  not  in  bis  mind  separated  materiality  from  the  idea  of 
the  soul. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find  in  chap.  19, 
is  said  upon  the  same  principles  of  those  who  would  have  the  soul  to  be  nnima  in- 
flamraata,  inflamed  air.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  19th, 
and  the  two  following  chapters,  he  does  not  only  not  deny,  but  evei^  admits,  that 
so  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air  may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  case  in  short  is  this:  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe  the  soul  im- 
mortal; but  when  he  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself  something  to  esublUh 
this  his  belief  in  a  certainty  of  it,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss.  He  confessed  bt 
knew  not  what  the  soul  was;  but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  c  33, 
was  no  reason  to  conclude  it  was  not.  And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  what  ho  had  said  in  his  6th  book,  De  Repub.  concerning  the  soul.  The  ar 
gument,  which,  borrowed  from  Plato,  he  there  makes  use  of,  if  it  have  any  force  ia 
it,  not  only  proves  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  but  more  than,  I. think,  your  lordship 
will  allow  to  be  true;  for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal  and  without  beginning,  as  well 
as  without  end:  Neque  nata  certe  est,  ei  mterna  est,  says  he. 

Indeed,  from  the  fisculties  of  the  soul  he  eondudes  rigbt,  that  it  is  of  divine 
original:  but  as  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  he  at  the  end  of  this  discourse  con* 
cerning  its  faculties,  c.  35,  as  well  as  at  this  beginning  of  it,  c.  S3,  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  his  ignorance  of  what  it  is;  Anima  sit  animus,  ignisve,  nescio  ;  nee  me 
pudet,  ut  istos,  fateri  nes6ire  quod  nesciam.  Illud  si  ulla  alia  de  re  obseura 
affirmare  possem,  sive  anima,  sive  ignis  sit  animus,  eum  jnrarem  esse  divinum,  c. 
35.  So  that  all  the  certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  soul  was  that  he  was 
confident  there  was  something  divine  in  it,  »'.  e.  there  were  faculties  in  the  soul  that 
could  not  result  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but  must  have  their  original  from  a 
divine  power;  but  yet  those  qualities,  as  divine  as  they  were,  he  acknowledged 
might  be  placed  in  breath  or  fire,  which,  I  think,  your  lordship  will  not  deny  to  be 
material  substances.  So  that  all  those  divine  qualities  ,  which  he  so  much  and 
so  justly  extols  in  the  soul,  led-  him  not,  as  appears,  so  much  as  to  any  the  least 
thought  of  immateriality.  This  is  demonstration,  that  he  built  them  not  upon  an 
exclusion  of  materiality  out  of  the  soul;  for  he  avowedly  professes  he  does  not 
know  but  breath  or  fire  mi|^t  be  this  thinking  thing  in  us:  and  in  all  his  considera- 
tions about  the  substance  of  the  soul  itself,  he  stuck  in  air  or  fire,  or  Aristotle's 
quinta  essentia;  for  beyond  those  it  is  evident  he  went  not. 

But  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whose  authority  he  defers  so  much, 
with  all  the  arguments  his  vast  reading  and  great  parts  could  furnish  him  with  for 
the  iromortaiity  of  the  soul,  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  so  far  from  being  certain,  so 
far  from  any  thought  that  he  had,  or  could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again 
i,rofesses  his  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning  he  enumerates  the  several 
1  pinions  of  the  philosophers,  which  he  had  well  studied,  about  it:  and  then,  fol(  of 
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one,  throw  themselves  violently  into  the  contrary  hypothesis,  though  alto, 
gether  as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiassed  understandinff.  This  serves  not  only  Ui 
show  the  weakness  and  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  insignificant 
triomph  of  such  sort  of  arguments,  which,  drawn  from  our  own  views,  may 

ancertiiintj,  says  Haram  sententiaram  que  vera  sit,  Deus  aliqois  viderit;  qoK 
▼erisiroillima,  magna  qutettio,  o.  II.  And  towards  the  latter  end,  having  gone  them 
all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  examined  them,  he  professes  himself  still  at  a 
loss,  not  knowing  on  which  to  piteh,  nor  what  to  determine.  Mentis  aeies,  says 
he,  seipsam,  intuens,  nonnunqaam  hebescit,  ob  emaque  eausam  contemplandi  dili- 
geotiam  amittimus.  Itaque  dubltans,  oiroumspectans,  hesitans,  multa  ad  versa  re^ 
vertens,  tanqnam  in  rate  in  mari  immenso,  nostra  vehitar  oratio,  e.  SO.  And  to 
conclude  this  argument,  when  the  person  he  introduces  as  discoursing  with  him 
tells  him  he  is  resolved  to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  immortality;  Tnlly  answers, 
e.  SS,  Laudo  id  quidem,  et  si  nihil  animis  oportet  oonsidere:  movemur  enim  siepe 
aliquo  acute  concluso;  labamus,  mutamusqne  sententiam  olarioribus  etiam  in  re- 
bus; ID  his  est  enim  aliqua  obscnritas. 

So  immovable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  that  though  the  light 
of  nature  gave  some  obscure  glimmering,  some  uncertain  hopes  of  a  future  state;  jet 
human  reason  could  attain  to  no  clearness,  no  certainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was 
Jssva  Chbibt  alone  who  had  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
gospel*.  Though  we  are  now  told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reason, 
to  bring  immortidity  to  light,  or,  which  passes  for  the  same,  to  own  principles 
upon  which  the  immateriality  of  tlie  soul  (and,  as  it  is  urged,  consequently  its 
immortality)  cannot  be  demonstratively  proved,  does  lessen  the  belief  of  this 
article  of  revelation,  which  Jssus  Christ  alone  has  brought  to  light,  and 
which  consequently  the  Scripture  assures  us  is  established  and  made  certain  only 
by  revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have  seemed  strange,  from  those  who  arc 
justly  complained  offer  slighting  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  should  contradict  so  plain  a  text  of  Seriplure,  in 
favour  of  their  all  sufKcient  reason:  but  what  use  the  promoters  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity,  in  an  age  so  much  respected  by  your  lordship,  may  make  of  what  comes 
from  one  of  your  great  authority  and  learning,  may  deserve  your  consideration. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope,  I  have  satisfied  you  concerning  Cicero *s  opinion  about 
the  soul,  m  his  first  book  of  Tnseulan  Questions:  which,  though  I  easily  believe, 
as  your  lordship  says,  yon  are  no  stranger  to,  yet  I  humbly  conceive  yon  have  not 
shown  (and,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  that  treatise  again,  I  think  I  may  boldy  say 
you  cannot  show)  one  word  lo  it,  thtt  expresses  any  thing  like  a  notion  in  Tully  of 
the  soul's  immateriali^,  or  its  being  an  immaterial  substance. 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil,  your  lordship  concludesf,  that  be,  no  more 
than  Cicero,  does  me  any  kindness  in  this  matter,  being  both  asserters  of  the  souPs 
immortality.  My  lord,  were  not  the  question  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  according 
to  eustom,  changed  here  into  that  of  its  imitaortality,  which  I  am  no  less  an  asser- 
tor  of  than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and  Vh^il  do  me  all  the  kindness  I  desired  of 
them  in  thia  matter:  and  that  was  to  show,  that  they  attributed  the  word  spiritut 
to  the  soul  of  man  without  any  thought  of  its  immateriality;  and  this  the  verses  you 
yourself  bring  out  of  Virgil  t, 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus. 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero,  dabis,  tmprobe,  poenas; 

confirm,  as  well  as  those  I  quoted  out  of  bis  6th  book;  and  for  this.  Monsieur  de 
la  Loubere  shall  be  my  witness  in  the  words  above  set  down  out  of  him;  where 
he  shows  that  there  be  those  among  the  heathens  of  our  days»  as  well  as  Virgil  and 
others  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  thought  the  souls  or  ghosts  of 
men  departed  did  not  die  with  the  body,  without  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly 
immaterial ;  the  latter  being  much  more  incomprehensible  to  them  than  the 
former.  And  what  Virgil's  notion  of  the  soul  is,  and  that  corpus,  when  put  in 
contradistinction  to  the  soul,  signifies  nothing  but  the  gross  tenement  of  flesh  and 

«  Tim.  i.  10.  t  Ist  Answer.  t  ^fioeid,  vi.  585. 
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satisfy  us  that  we  can  find  no  oertaint^  on  one  side  ef  the  question;  bat  do 
not  at  all  thereby  help  us  to  troth  l^  nmnin^  into  the  opposite  opinion,  which, 
OD  examination,  will  be  fbund  clofgfA  with  equal  difficulties.  For  witot 
safety,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is  it,  for  the  avoidiif  Ihe  seeming  absiir. 


bones,  it  erident  from  this  Terse  of  his  JEneids  yi,  where  be  oalls  the  souls  which 
jet  were  Tisible, 

— — — Tenues  sine  eorpore  Titas. 

Yoar  lordship's*  answer  ooneemio;  what  is  said  in  Eeeles.  xii.  tarns  wboUjr 
upon  Solomon's  taking  the  soal  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what  I  qnettioned: 
all  that  I  quoted  that  plaee  for,  was  to  show,  that  spirit  in  English  might  properly 
be  applied  to  the  soul,  without  any  notion  of  its  immateriality,  as  f\\l  was  hf 
Sulomon,  whiob,  whether  he  thought  thft  souU  of  men  to  he  immalemal,  does  Ultle 
appear  in  that  passage,  #here  he  speaks  of  the  sovls  of  men  and  beasts  together, 
lis  he  does.  But  farther,  what  I  oonlended  for  ia  «Tldcn(  firom  that  plaoo,  io  Ikat 
the  word  spirit  is  there  applied  by  our  translalen  to  the  souls  of  beaats, 
jour  lordship,  I  think,  does  not  rank  among  the  imaieterial»  and  eonseqncntly  ii 
mortal  spirits,  though  they  have  aease  aad  spontaaeoos  motioa. 

But  jou  sajt,  if  the  soul  be  not  of  itself  a  free  thinking  sahatuoe^  yoa  d» 
see  what  foupdatioo  there  is  in  nature  lor  a  day  of  Judgment.  Answer,  Thnngh 
^he  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  diqr,  see  a  fooadation  in  nalare  far 
a  day  of  judgment;  yel  ia  revelation,  if  that  will  satisfy  your  lordship,  erery  omt 
may  see  a  foundation  for  a  day  of  judgment,  heoause  God  haa  positively  deeioMd 
it{  though  God  has  not  by  that  revelation  taught  as  what  the  snbttanee  of  the 
soul  is)  nor  has  any  wheiie  said,  thai  the  soul  of  itself  ia  a  free  agent.  Wfaalao- 
ever  any  ercated  substanee  is,  it  is  not  of  itself,  hut  is  by  the  good  pleesui«  of  its 
Creator:  whatever  degrees  of  perfcetien  it  haa,  it  has  from  the  bonatifnl  hand  of  its 
Maker.  For  it  is  true  ia  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense,  whet  St  Pnal  aaya^. 
Not  that  we  are  saflioieet  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing,  as  of  ourselves,  hat  our 
suffieieney  is  of  God. 

But  your  lordship,  as  I  gness  1^  your  following  words,  would  argue,  tiiaft  a 
material  suhstanoe  eannot  be  a  free  agent:  whareby  1  suppose  you  only  mean, 
that  you  oanupt  see  or  aonseive  how  a  solid  substanee  should  begin,  stop,  or 
ehaoge  its  own  motion.  To  whioh,  give  me  leave  to  answer,  that  when,  you 
ean  make  it  oonoeivahle,  how  any  created,  finite,  dependent  substanee  ean  aserpr 
itself,  or  alter  or  stop  its  own  motion,  whieh  it  must  to  be  a  free  agentt  1  suppose 
you  will  find  it  no  herder  fiNr  God  to  bestow  this  powior  on  a  soliil  thaa  aa  aaselid 
created  substanee.  Tully,  in  the  place  ^bove*  quoted^,  eould  not  eoneeive  tUs 
power  to  be  in  any  thing  but  what  was  from  eternity;  Cum  peteat  igitor  ater* 
num  id  esse  qupd-  seipsum  moveat,  quioest  qui  bane  natnram  animia  esse  trihutam 
neget?  But  thoiigfa  you  eannot  see  how  any  erealed  anhstanee,  solid  or  not  aolid, 
ean  he  a  free  agent,  (pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  1  put  in  both,  till  yoar  lordship  please 
to  explain  it  of  either,  and  show  the  manner  how  either  of  them  ean,  of  itself 
move  itself  or  any  thing  e^e)  yet  I  do  not  think  joa  wUI  so  Sir  deny  men  to  he  free 
agents,  from  the  difficulty  there  is  to  see  how  they  are  free  agents,  aa  te  denbt  who- 
t^r  there  he  (bnndation  enough  for  a  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  yoar  lordship's  specalatiens  reaeh:  hot  finding 
in  myself  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  wise  Solomon  tells  me|.  As  diou  knowest 
not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  die  bones  do  gpow  in  the  womb  of 
her  that  is  with  child;  even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh 
all  things;  I  gratefulhf  receive  aad  rejoice  In  die  light  of  revelation,  which  sets 
rac  at  rest  in  many  things,  the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reason  ean  by  no  meant 
make  out  to  aaee  Omnipoteney,  1  know,  ean  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no 
contradiction  t  so  that  1  readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  though  my 
reason  find  difficulties  in  it  which  It  cannot  master.  As  in  the  present  ease,  God 
having  revealed  that  there  shall  he  a  day  of  jadgmeat,  I  think  that  foundation 
enou^  te  conclude  men  are  free  enough  to  be  made  answerable  lor  their  actions, 

*  1st  Answer.  t  Ibid.  ^  S  Cor.  iii.  5. 

^  Tnsculan  Qucat.  1.  1.  c.  85.  |  Bcdes.  xl.  5. 
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dxtiMtUid  to  him  mmumoootable  tub*  be  meets  with  in  ese  opuucm,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  contEeiy,  which  is  buih  on  something  altogether  as  mezpiicable, 
and  ae  far  remote  flxun  hie  compreheoeion  ?  It  ii  past  controverB^r*  that  we 
have  in  ue  Bomethiqg  that  thinks ;  om:  very  doubts  about  what  it  is,  confirm 
the  oertainfy  of  its  being,  though  we  must  content  ourselves  in  the  ignorance 
of  what  kind  of  beiqg  it  is :  and  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  be  sceptical  in 
this,  as  it  is  unzeaeonable  in  most  other  cases  to  be  positive  against  tne  beieg 
of  any  thing,  because  we  cannot  conq>rehend  its  nature.  For  I  would  fiun 
know  what  substance  exists,  that  has  not  something  in  it  which  manifestly 
'baffles  our  undentandiius.  Other  spirits,  who  see  and  know  the  nature  and 
uward  constitution  of  things,  how  muc^  must  they  exceed  us  in  knowledge? 
To  which  if  we  add  laiger  comprehension,  which  enables  them  at  one  glance 
to  see  the  connexion  and  agreement  of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily  supplies 
to  them  the  intermediate  proofi,  which  we,  by  single  and  dow  steps,  and 
long  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  last  find  out,  and  are  often  ready  to  fbrget 
one  before  we  have  hunted  out  another;  we  may  guess  at  some  part  of  Uie 
happiness  of  superior  ranks  of  spirits,  who  have  a  ouicker  and  more  penetrat- 
ing sight,  as  well  as  a  larger  field  of  knowledge.  But  to  return  to  the  aigu. 
meat  m  hand;  our  knowledge,  I  say,  is  not  only  limited  to  the  paucity  uid 
m^eiiectione  of  the  ideas  we  hstve,  and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even 
comes  short  of  that  too.    But  how  fiur  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquire. 

Sbot,  7.  Hemo  far  our  knowledge  reec Aes.*-The  afOrmations  or  negaMons 
we  make  eoncenung  the  ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I  have  before  intimated  in 
general,  be  reduced  to  these  four  sorts,  viz«  identity,  coexistence,  relation, 
and  real  existenee.  I  shaB  examine  how  fiur  our  knowledge  extends  in  each 
ofthese. 

Sbot.  8.  L  Okt  knowledge  qfideniiiy  mtd  divereity,  aefar  ae  our  tdees . 
— Itet,  as  to  identity  and  diversitv,  in  this  waj  of  the  sgreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  ideas,  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  as  fiur  extended  as  our  ideas 
themselves :  and  there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mindy  which  it  does  not  pre- 
sently, by  an  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  differ- 
ent m>m  any  other. 

SxoT.  9.  2.  Of  coexieteneef  a  very  little  tsey .— ^econdl^,  as  to  the  second 
sort,  which  is  the  a^^ment  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas  m  coexistence ;,  in 
this  our  knowledge  is  very  short,  tEough  in  this  consists  the  greatest  and 
meet  material  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning  substances.  I^r  our  ideas 
of  the  species  of  substances  being,  as  I  have  shown,  nothing  but  certain  col- 

and  to  receive  aceordiog  to  wbst  they  have  done^  thoqgh  how  nan  is  a  free  agent, 
lorpasMS  my  explieatioo  or  eomprekeosion. 

Id  answer  to  the  plaee  I  brooght  out  of  St  Lake,^  yoar  tordlhip  ask8,f 
Whether  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows,  that  a  spirK  is  only  an  ap- 
pearanoe?  I  answer.  No;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  such  an  inference  from  then: 
hat  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there  is  something  that  appears,  and  that  whieh 
appears  is  not  whoUj  immaterial;  and  yet  this  was  properly  ealled  tttw/uttL,  and 
was  often  looked  upon  by  those  who  eaHed  it  mm/ui*  in  Oreelc,  and  now  eaH  it  spi- 
rit m  English,  to  be  the  ghost  or  soul  of  one  depaited;  whieh  I  hombly  eoneeivo 
instiAeo  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  for  a  thinking  volnntary  agent,  whether  mate- 
rial or  Immaterial. 

Tovr  lovdship  say%t  that  I  grant,  that  it  eannst  ope*  these  pvinaiplea  be  de» 
monstratod,  that  the  spirHoal  substanee  in  as  is  Immaterial:  from  whencv  you  eon« 
elade,  that  then  my  greandt  of  certainty  from  ideas  are  plainly  given  up.  This 
being  a  waj  of  arguing  whieh  jvm  often  make  ose  o^  I  have  often  bad  oeeasion  to 
eonsider  it,  aad  enoaot  after  all  see  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  aeknowledge 
that  this  or  that  proposition  eaonot  apon  my  prinelples  be  demonstrated;  ergo,  I 
grant  tbie  proposition  to  be  false,  that  oertatnty  eonslsU  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  For  that  is  my  ground  of  certainty,  and  till 
that  be  given  ofi^  my  grosmds  of  certainty  are  not  given  ap. 

*  Ch.  xxiv.  ▼.  38.  t  ^'^  Answer  t  Ibid. 
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lections  of  simple  ideas  united  in  one  subject,  and  so  coexisting  together : 
V.  g,  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body  hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upwara ;  of  gold, 
a  body  heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  ana  flisible:  these,  or 
Bume  such  complex  ideas  as  these  in  men's  minds,  do  those  two  names  of  the 
different  substances,  flame  and  gold,  stand  for.  When  we  would  know  any 
thing  farther  concerning  these,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  what  do  we  in- 
quire, but  what  other  qualities  or  powers  these  substances  have  or  have  noti 
Which  is  nothing  else  but  to  know  what  other  simple  ideas  do  or  do  not 
coexist  with  those  that  make  up  that  complex  idea. 

Sect.  10.  Because  the  connexion  between  nu>8t  simple  ideas  is  unknown, 
—This,  how  weighty  and  considerable  a  part  soever  of  human  science,  is  yet 
very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  all.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  simple 
ideas,  whereof  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  made  up,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  carry  with  them,  in  their  own  nature,  no  visible  necessary  con- 
nexion or  inconsistency  with  any  other  simple  ideas,  whose  coexistence  with 
them  we  would  inform  ourselves  about. 

Sect.  11.  Especially  of  secondary  qualities, — ^The  ideas  that  onr  complex 
ones  of  substances  are  made  up  of,  ana  about  which  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing  substances  is  most  employed,  are  those  of  their  secondary  qualities  ^ 
which  depending  all  (as  has  been  shown)  upon  the  primary  qualities  of  their 
minute  and  insensible  parts,— or  if  not  upon  them,  upon  something  yet  more 
remote  from  our  comprehension, — it  is  impossible  we  should  know  which 
have  a  necessary  imion  or  inconsistency  one  with  another:  for  not  knowing 
the  root  they  spring  from,  not  knowing  what  size,  figure,  and  textmre  of  parts 
they  are,  on  which  depend,  and  from  which  result,  those  qualities  which  make 
our  complex  idea  of  gold  ;  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what  other  quali- 
ties result  firom,  or  are  incompatible  with,  the  same  constitution  of  the  insen- 
sible parts  of  gold,  and  so  -  consequently  must  always  coexist  with  that  com- 
plex idea  we  have  of  it,  or  else  are  inconsistent  with  it. 

Sect.  12.  Because  all  connexion  between  any  secondary  and  primary 
qualities  is  undiscoverable, — Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  the  insensible  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their  secondary  quali- 
ties, there  is  yet  another  and  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance,  which  sets 
us  more  remote  fi*om  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  coexistence  or  incoexistence 
(if  I  may  so  say)  of  different  ideas  in  the  same  subject ;  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  any  secondary  quality  and  those 
primary  qualities  which  it  depends  on. 

Sect.  13.  That  the  size,  fifi^ure,  and  motion  of  one  body  should  cause  a 
change  in  the  size,  figure,  ana  motion  of  another  body,  is  not  beyond  our 
conception :  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  one  body  upon  the  intrusion  of 
another,  and  the  change  from  rest  to  motion  upon  impulse, — these  and  the 
like  seem  to  us  to  have  some  connexion  one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew 
these  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  we  might  have  reason  to  hope  we  might  be 
able  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  these  operations  of  them  one  upon  another : 
but  our  minds  not  being  able  to  discover  any  connexion  betwixt  those  primary 
qualities  of  bodies  and  the  sensations  that  are  produced  in  us  by  them,  we  can 
never  be  able  to  establish  certain  and  undoubted  rules  of  the  consequences  or 
coexistence  of  any  secondary  qualities,  though  we  could  discover  the  size, 
figure,  or  motion  of  those  invisible  parts  wMch  immediately  produce  them. 
We  are  so  far  from  knowing  what  figure,  size,  or  motion  of  parts  produce  a 
yellow  colour,  a  sweet  taste,  or  a  shu'p  sound,  that  we  can  by  no  means  con- 
ceive how  any  size,  figure,  or  motion  of  any  particles,  can  possiblj  produce 
innis  the  idea  of  any  colour,  taste,  or  sound  whatsoever;  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

Sect.  14.  In  vain,  therefore,  shall  we  endeavour  to  discover  by  our  ideas 
(the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  universal  knowledge)  what  other  ideas  are 
to  be  found  constantly  joined  with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any  substance: 
since  we  neither  know  the  real  constitution  of  the  minute  parts  on  which  their 
qualities  do  depend,  nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  discover  any  neces- 
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sary  connexion  between  them  and  any  of  the  secondary  qualities :  which  is 
necessary  to  be  done  before  we  can  certainly  know  their  necessary  coexis- 
tence. So  that,  let  our  complex  idea  of  any  species  of  substances  be  what  it 
will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  simple  ideas  contained  in  it,  certainly  deter* 
mine  the  necessaij  coexistence  of  any  other  quality  whatsoever.  Our  know- 
ledge in  all  these  mquiries  reaches  very  little  farther  than  our  experience. 
Indeed,  some  few  of  the  primary  qualities  have  a  necessary  dependence  and 
visible  connexion  one  with  another,  as  figure  necessarily  supposes  extension ; 
receiving  or  communicating  motion  by  impulse,  supposes  solidity.  But 
though  Uiese  and  perhaps  some  other  of'^our  ideas  have,  yet  there  are  so  few 
ol  them  that  have  a  visible  connexion  on^with  another,  tnat  we  can  by  intu- 
ition  or  demonstration  discover  the  coexistence  of  very  fl^w  of  the  qualities  that 
are  to  be  found  united  in  substances :  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  assistance 
of  our  senses,  to  make  known  to  us  what  qualities  they  contain.  For  of  all 
the  qualities  that  are  coexistent  in  any  subject,  without  this  dependence  and 
evident  connexion  of  their  ideas  one  with  another,  we  cannot  know  certainly 
any  two  to  coexist  any  farther  than  experience,  by  our  senses,  informs  us. 
Thus,  though  we  see  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  weight,  mal- 
leabieness,  fusibility,  and  fixedness,  that  are  united  in  a  piece  of  gold ;  yet 
because  no  one  of  these  ideas  has  any  evident  dependence,  or  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  that  where  any  four  of 
these  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  also,  how  highly  probable  soever  it  may  be ; 
because  the  highest  probability  amounts  not  to  certainty,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  knowledge.  For  this  coexistence  can  be  no  farther  known 
than  it  is  perceived ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  but  either  in  particular  sub- 
jects, by  tne  observation  of  our  senses,  or  in  general,  by  the  necessary  don- 
nexion  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

Sect.  15.  Of  repugnancy  to  coexist,  Idrgei', — ^As  to  the  incompatibility 
or  repugnancy  to  coexistence ;  we  may  know  that  any  subject  may  have 
of  each  sort  of  primary  qualities  but  one  particular  at  once ;  v.  g^.  each  par- 
ticular extension,  figure,  number  of  parts,  motion,  excludes  all  otner  of  each 
kind.  The  like  also  is  certain  of  all  sensi lile  ideas  peculiar  to  each  sense ;  for 
whatever  of  each  kind  is  present  in  any  subject,  excludes  all  other  of  that  sort ; 
«.  g.  no  one  subject  can  have  two  smelis  or  two  colours  at  the  same  time. 
To  this  perhaps  will  be  said,  has  not  an  opal,  or  the  infusion  of  Itgnum  ne- 
phriticunif  two  colours  at  the  same  time  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that  these 
Dodies,  to  eyes  differently  placed,  may,  at  the  same  time,  afibrd  diflierent  co- 
lours ;  but  1  take  liberty  also  to  say,  that  to  eyes  difiTefently  placed,  it  is  dvf- 
fbrent  parts  of  the  object  that  reflect  the  particles  of  light ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  the  same  part  of  the  object,  and  so  not  the^  very  same  subject,  which  at 
the  same  time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For  it  is  as  impossible  that 
the  very  same  particle  of  any  body  should  at  the  same  time  differently  modify 
or  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  that  it  should  have  two  different  figures  and . 
textures  at  the  same  time. 

Sect.  16.  Of  the  coexistence  of  powers,  a  very  little  way. — But  as  to  the 
powers  of  substances  to  change  the  sensible  qualities  of  other  bodies,  which 
make  a  great  part  of  our  inquiries  about  them,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  branch 
of  our  knowledge  ;  I  doubt,  as  to  these,  whether  our  knowledge  reaches  much 
farther  than  our  experience  ;  or  whether  we  can  come  to  the  discovery  of  * 
most  of  these  powers,  and  be  certain  that  they  are  in  any  subject,  by  the  con- 
nexion of  any  of  those  ideas  which  to  us  make  its  essence.     JBecause  the  ac- 
tive and'passive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operating,  consisting  in  • 
a  texture  and  motion  of  parts,  which  we  cannot  Dy  any  means  come  to  dis- 
cover ;  it  is  but  in  very  few  cases  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their  dependence- 
on,  or  repugnance  to,  any  of  those  ideas,  which  make  our  complex  one  of  that 
sort  of  things.    I  have  here  instanced  in  the  corpuscularian  hypothesis,  as 
that  which  is  thought  to  go  farthest  in  an  intelligible  explication  of  those 
qualities  of  bodies  ;  and  I  rear  the  weakness  of  human  understanding  is  scarce 
able  to  substitute  another,  which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  discovery* 
2  W 
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of  the  neceaMry  connexion  and  coexistence  of  the  powers  which  axe  to  he 
obeerved  united  in  several  sorts  of  them.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  which- 
ever  hypothesis  he  dearest  and  true8tM(for  of  that  it  is  not  oiy  business  to  de. 
termine)  our  Jmowledge  concerning  corporeal  substances  will  be  very  little 
advanced  by  any  of  them,  till  we  are  made  to  see  what  qualities  and  powers 
of  bodies  nave  a  necessary  connexion  and  repugnancy  one  with  another; 
which  in  the  present  state  of  philosophy ,  I  think  we  know  but  to  a  very  small 
decree :  and  1  doubt  whether,  with  tnose  fkculties  we  have,  we  shall  ever  be 
tloSd  to  cany  ou^  general  knowledge  ^I  say  not  particular  experience)  in 
this  part  much  fi^ther.  Experience  is  tlutt  which  in  this  part  we  most 
depend  on.  And  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  improved.  We 
find  the  adyantages  some  men's  generous  pains  have  this  way  brou^it  to  the 
stock  cf  natural  knowledge.  Ana  if  others,  especially  the  philosopbeia  by  fire, 
who  pretend  to  it,  had  been  so  wary  in  their  observations,  and  sincere  in  their 
leports,  ss  those  who  call  themselves  philosc^hers  ou^ht  to  have  been,  our 
acouaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and  our  insight  into  their  powea 
and  operations,  had  been  yet  much  greater. 

Skct.  17.  OfwfiHttf  vet  namwer. — ^If  we  are  at  a  loss  in  respect  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  we  are  mock 
more  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  the  spirits ;  whereof  we  naturally  have  no 
kieas  but  what  we  draw  firom  that  of  our  own,  by  reflecting  aa  the  operations 
of  our  own  souls  within  usr  as  fior  as  they  can  come  within  our  observatioo. 
But  how  inconsiderable  a  rank  the  spirits  that  inhabit  our  bodies  hold  ammg 
those  various  and  possibly  innumcsraole  kinds  of  nobler  beiop  ;  and  how  ftr 
short  they  come  of  the  endowments  and  perfections  of  chenihun  and  seraphim, 
and  ii^fimte  sorts  of  spirits  above  us ;  is  what  by  a.  transieBt  hint  in  ajaother 
place,  I  have  offisred  to  my  reader's  consideration. 

SacT.  18.  3.  Of  other  relalion»,  U  u  not  emsy  to  ssy  Jumfat- — An  to  the 
third  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.  the  agreement  or  dissgreement  of  any  of 
our  ideas  in  any  other  relation  :  this,  as  it  is  the  largest  field  of  our  know* 
ledge,  so  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  fiur  it  may  extend ;  because  the  ad- 
vances that  are  made  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  depending  on  our  sagacity 
in  finding  intermediate  ideas,  that  may  show  the  relations  and  habitudes  of 
ideas,  whose  coexistence  is  not  considered,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  te& 
when  we  are  at  an  end  of  such  discoveries;  and  when  reason  has  all  the 
helps  it  ii  capable  of,  for  the  finding  of  proofi,  or  examining  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  remote  ideaa.  They  that  are  ijrnorant  of  algebra  cannot 
imagine  the  wonders  in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  fiirtber  im- 
fVovements  and  helps,  advantageous  to  other  parts  of  knowledge  the  saga- 
oious  mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  This  at 
east  I  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  Quantity  are  not  those  alone  that  are  capa> 
Ue  of  demonstration  and  knowledge ;  and  that  other,  and  perha^  more  osefiil 
parts  of  contemplation,  would  afford  us  certainty,  if  vices,  passions,  anddom- 
meering  interest  did  not  oppose  or  menace  such  endeavours. 

MoraUlif  eapabU  €f  dttmnutratuuL — ^The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  infi- 
nite in  power,  goodness,  and  wiwlom,  whose  workmanship  we  are,  and  on 
whom  we  depend ;  and  the  idea  of  onrselves,  as  understanding  rational  beings, 
being  such  as  are  clear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pur- 
sued, afford*  such  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action,  as  might  place 
morality  among  the  sciences  capaUe  of  demonstration :  wherein  I  doubt  not 
but  firom  self-evident  propositions,  by  necessary  consequences,  as  incontesti- 
Ide  as  those  in  mathematics,  the  measures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  mads 
•  out  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himself  with  the  same  indifferency  and  atten- 
tion to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the  other  of  these  sciences.  The  relation  of 
other  mudes  may  certainly  be  perceived,  as  well  as  those  of  number  and  ex- 
tension ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  also  be  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or  pursue  their  agreement 
or  disagreement.  Where  there  is  no  proper^,  there  is  no  injustice,  is  a  pro- 
position as  certain  as  any  demonstration  m  Euclid :  for  the  idea  of  property 
^  oeing  a  right  to  any  thing ;  and  the  idea  to  which  the  name  injustice  is  givi^n 
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being  the  invtsion  or  ticlatkm  oi  that  right ;  it  is  evident  that  these  icle«i 
being  thus  eetablishedi  and  these  names  annexed  to  them,  I  can  as  certainly 
know  this  proposition  to  be  true,  as  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to 
two  right  ones«  Again,  **  no  government  allows  absolute  liber^  :^  the  idea 
of  ^vernment  being  the  establishment  of  society  upon  certain  rules  or  laws 
which  require  conformity  to  them  ;  and  Uie  idea  of  absolute  liberty  being  for 
any  one  to  do  whatever  he  pleases ;  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  propasition,  as  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

Skot.  19.  Two  tkmg$  hoot  made  moral  ideas  thought  ineapdble  of  de- 
mon$traium:  their  complexedneeet  and  wa$U  of  sensible  renresentations.-^ 
That  which  in  this  respect  has  given  the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quantity, 
and  made  them  thought  more  capable  of  certainty  and  demonstration,  is, 

First,  That  they  can  be  set  down  and  represented  by  sensible  marks,  which 
have  a  greater  and  nearer  correspondence  with  them  than  any  words  or 
sounds  whatsoever.  Diagrams  drawn  oa  paper  are  copies  of  the  ideas  in 
the  mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words  carry  iu  their  significa- 
tion. An  an)H[le,  circle,  or  square,  drawn  m  lines,  lies  open  to  the  view,  and 
cannot  be  mistaJcen ;  it  remains  unchangeable,  and  may  at  leisure  be  consid- 
ered and  eicamined,  and  the  demonstration  be  revised,  and  all  the  parts  of  it 
may  be  gone  over  more  than  oBoe  without  any  danger  of  the  least  change  ill 
the  ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral  ideas ;  we  have  no  sensible 
marks  that  reeemUe  them,  whereby  we  can  set  them  dowii ;  we  have  nothin|f 
but  words  to  express  them  by  ;•  which  though,  wiien  written,  they  remain 
the  same,  yet  the  ideas  they  stand  for  may  change  in  the  same  man ;  and  it 
k  very  seldom  that  they  are  not  diflbrent  in  different  persons. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  that  miJces  the  greater  difficulty  in  ethici  id,  tluil 
moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex  than  those  of  the  figures  ordinarily 
considered  in  mathematics.  From  whence  these  two  inconveniences  fol- 
low :  first,  that  their  names  ave  of  more  uncertain  signification,  the  precise 
e<^ectaon  of  simple  ideas  they  stand  for  not  being  so  easily  agreed  on,  and 
so  the  sign  that  is  used  for  them  in  communication  always,  and  in  thinking 
often,  does  not  steadily  carry  with  it  the  same  idea.  Upon  which  the  same 
disorder,  confusion,  and  error  follow,  as  would  if  a  man,  going  to  demon- 
strate something  of  an  heptagon,  should,  in  the  diagram  Ee  took  to  do  it, 
leave  out  one  of  the  angles,  or  by  oversight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle 
more  than  the  name  ordmarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it  should,  when  at 
first'  he  thought  of  his  demonstration.  This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly 
avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  ideas,  where  the  same  name  being  retained, 
one  anffle,  t.  e.  one  simple  idea  is  left  out  or  put  in  the  complex  one  MIL 
called  by  the  same  name)  more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  irom 
the  complexedness  of  the  moral  ideas,  there  follows  another  inconvenience, 
viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  easily  retain  those  precise  combinations,  so  exactly 
and  jperfoody  as  is  necessary  in  the  examination  of  the  habitudes  and  corres- 
ponoenoes,  a^eemonts  or  disagreements,  of  several  of  them  one  with  an 
other ;  especitlly  where  it  is  to  be  judgefl  of  by  long  productions,  and  the 
intervention  of  several  other  complex  ideas,  to  show  tne  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  against  this  which  mathematicians  find  in  diagrams  and 
figures,  which  remain  nnaheiable  in  their  draughts,  is  very  apparent,  and  the 
memory  would  often  have  great  difBcolt^  otherwise  to  retain  them  bo  exacU]^, 
whilst  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  oi  them,  step  by  step,  to  examine  their 
several  correspondences.  And  though  in  casting  up  a  long  snm  either  in  ad- 
dition,  nnihiplication,  or  division,  every  part  be  only  a  progression  of  the 
mind,  taking  a  view  of  its  own  ideas,  and  considering  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  question  be  nothing  but  the  result  of 
the  whole,  made  up  of  such  parttculars,  whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  per- 
«*eption :  yet  without  setting  down  the  several  parts  by  marks,  whose  pre- 
cise signincations  are  known,  and  by  marks  that  last  and  remain  in  view 
when  the  memory  bad  Tet  them  go,  it  *^onld  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  so 
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manj  different  ideas  in  the  mind,  without  confouiding  or  letting  slip  some 
parts  of  the  reckoning,  and  thereby  matdng  all  our  reasonings  about  it  useless. 
In  which  case,  the  ciphers  or  marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to  perceive  the 
agreement  of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  their  equalities  or  prc^rtions :  that 
the  mind  has  only  by  intuition  of  its  own  ideas  of  the  numbers  themselves. 
But  the  numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  memory,  to  record  and  retain 
the  several  ideas  about  which  the  demonstration  is  made,  whereby  a  man 
may  know  how  fiir  his  intuitive  knowledge,  in  surveying  several  of  the  par- 
ticulars, has  proceeded;  that  so  he  may  without  confusion  go  on  to  what  is 
yet  unknown,  and  at  last  have  in  one  view  before  him  the  result  of  all  his 
perceptions  and  reasonings. 

Sect.  20.  Remedies  o/  those  difficulties, — One  part  of  these  disadvan- 
tages in  moral  ideas,  which  has  made  them  be  thought  not  capable  of  de- 
monstration, may  in  a  good  measure  be  remedied  by  definitions,  setting  down 
that  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  every  term  shall  stand  for,  and  then 
using  the  terms  steadily  and  constantly  for  that  precise  collection.  And 
what  methods  algebra,  or  something  of  that  kind,  may  hereafter  suggest,  to 
remove  the  other  difficulties,  it  is  not  easy  to  forotell.  Confident  X  am,  that 
if  men  would  in  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same  indifierency,  search 
after  moral,  as  they  do  mathematical  truths,  they  would  find  them  have  a 
stronger  connexion  one  with  another,  and  a  more  necessary  consequence  from 
our  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonstration  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whilst  the 
desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power,  makes  men  espouse  the  well-endowed 
opinions  in  &shion,  and  then  seek  arguments  either  to  make  good  their 
beauty,'  or  varnish  over  and  cover  their  deformity :  nothing  being  so  beautiful 
tcf  the  eye  as  truth  is  to  the  mind  ;  nothing  so  deformed  and  irreconcileable 
to  the  understanding  as  a  lie.  For  though  many  a  man  can  with  satisfaction 
enouff h  own  a  no  very  handsome  wife  in  his  bosom ;  yet  who  is  bold  enough 
openly  to  avow,  Uiat  he  has  espoused  a  falsehood,  and  received  into  ius 
breast  so  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lie  1  Whilst  the  parties  of  men  cram  their  tenets 
down  all  men^s  throats,  whom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  permit- 
ting them  to  examine  their  truth  or  fiUsehood,  and  will  not  let  truth  have  &ir 
play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  search  after  it,  what  improvement* 
can  be  expected  of  this  kind  1  What  greater  light  can  be  hopea  for  in  the 
moral  sciences  1  Th^  subject  part  of  mankind,  in  most  places  might,  instead 
thereof!  with  Egyptian  bondage  expect  {Egyptian  darkness,  were  not  the  can- 
dle of  the  Lord  set.  up  by  himself  in  men's  minds,  which  it  is  impossible  fe^ 
the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguish. 

Sect.  21.  4  O/'  real  existence;  we  have  an  intuitive  kjunoledge  of  our 
own;  demonstrative,  of  God's;  sensitive,  of  some  few  other  things. — ^Asto 
the  fourth  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.  of  the  real  actual  existence  of  things, 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowle<^e  of  our  own  existence ;  and  a  demonstrative 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  else,  we 
have  no  other  but  a  sensitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not  beyond  the  ob- 
jects present  to  our  senses. 

Sect.  22.  Our  ignorance  great, — Our  knowledge  being  so  narrow,  as  I 
have  showed,  it  wnl  perhaps  give  us  some  light  into  the  present  state  of  ou 
minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  side,  and  take  a  view  of  our  ignorance ; 
which,  heins  infinitely  lar^r  than  our  knowledge,  may  serve  much  to  the 
quieting  of  disputes,  and  improvement  of  useful  knowledge  ;  if  discovering 
how  far  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the 
contemplation  of  those  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of  our  understandings, 
and  launch  not  out  into  that  abyss  of  darkness  (where  we  have  not  eyes  to 
see,  nor  faculties  to  perceive  any  thing)  out  of  a  presumption  that  nothing  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  But  to  be  satisfied  of  the  felly  of  such  a  con- 
ceit we  need  not  go  far.  He  that  knows  any  thing,  know  this  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  need  not  seek  long  for  instances  of  his  ignorance.  The  mean- 
est  and  most  obvious  things  that  come  in  our  way  have  dark  sides,  that  the 
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Suickest  Bight  cannot  penetrate  into.    The  clearest  and  most  enlarged  un- 
erstandings  of  thinking  men  find  themselves  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss,  in  every 
particle  of  matter.     We  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find  it  so,  when  we  consid- 
er the  causes  of  our  ignorance ;  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  I  suppose, 
will  be  found  to  be  these  three : 
First,  Want  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  Want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  the  ideas  we  have. 
Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 
Sect.  23.  Firsts  one  cause  of  it,  want  of  ideas,  either  such  as  we  have  no 
conception  of,  or  such  as  particularly  we  have  not, — First,  There  are  some 
tilings,  and  those  not  a  few,  that  we  are  ignorant  of,  for  want  of  ideas. 

First ;  all  the  simple  ideas  we  have  are  confined  (as  I  have  shown)  to  those 
we  receive  from  corporeal  objects  by  sensation,  and  from  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  as  the  objects  of  reflection.  But  how  much  these  few  and 
narrow  inletB  are  disproportionate  to  the  vast  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  wiU 
not  be  hard  to  persuade  those,  who  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  their  span 
the  measure  of  all  things.  What  other  simple  ideas  it  is  possible  the  crea- 
tures in  other  parts  of  the  universe  may  have,  by  the  assistance  of  senses  and 
ficulties  more,  or  perfecter,  than  we  have,  or  different  from  ours,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine.  But  to  say  or  think  there  are  no  such,  because  we  conceive 
nothing  of  them,  is  no  better  an  argument,  than  if  a  blind  man  should 
b^  positive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sight  and  colours,  because 
he  had  no  nianner  of  idea  of  any  such  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to 
himself  an^  notions  about  seeing.  The  icporance  and  darkness  that  is  in  us, 
no  more  hmders  nor  confines  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blind- 
ness of  a  mole  is  an  ar^^fument  against  the  quick-sightedness  of  an  eagle.  He 
that  will  consider  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  will  find  reason  to  think  it  was  not  SH  laid  out  upon  so  incon- 
siderable, mean,  and  impotent  a  creature,  as  he  will  find  man  to  be  ;  who,  in 
all  probability,  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  all  intellectual  beings.  What  faculties 
therefore  other  species  of  creatures  have,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and 
mmost  constitution  of  things;  what  ideas  they  may  receive  fh>m  them,  far 
different  from  ours ;  we  know  not.  This  we  know,  and  certainly  find,  that 
we  want  several  other  views  of  thern^  besides  those  we  have,  to  make  discov- 
eries of  them  more  perfect.  And  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  ideas  we  can 
attain  to  by  our  faculties,  are  very  disproportionate  to  things  themselves, 
when  a  positive,  clear,  distinct  one  of  stibstance  itself,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  rest,  is  concealed  from  us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this  kind 
being  a  part,  as  well  as  cause  of  our  iterance,  cannot  be  described.  Only 
this,  I  tflink,  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  tiiat  the  intellectual  and  sensible 
world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike  ;  that  that  part  which  we  see  of  either  of 
them,  holds  no  proportion  with  what  we  see  not ;  and  whatsoever  we  can 
reach  with  our  eyes,  or  our  thoughts,  of  either  of  them,  is  but  a  point,  almost 
nothing  in  comparison  of  the  rest. 

Sect.  24.  Because  of  their  remoteness;  or.  Secondly,  another  great  cause 
of  ignorance  is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capable  of.  As  the  want  of  ideas, 
which  our  fiiculties  are  not  able  to  give  us,  shuts  us  whoUy  from  those  views 
of  things  which  it  is  reasonable  to  think  other  beings,  perfecter  than  we, 
have,  o?  which  we  know  nothing,  so  the  want  of  ideas  I  now  speak  of  keeps 
us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive  capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk, 
figure,  and  motion,  we  have  ideas  of.  But  though  we  are  not  without  ideas 
of  these  primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  yet  not  knowing  what  is  the 
particular  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  bodies  of  the 
universe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  several  powers,  efficacies,  and  ways  of  ope- 
ration, whereby  the  edSects,  which  we  daily  see,  are  produced.  These  are 
hid  from  us  in  A>me  thinss,  by  being  too  remote ;  and  in  others,  bjr  being  too 
minute.  When  we  consider  the  vast  distance  of  the  known  and  visible  parts 
of  the  m  orld,  and  the  reasons  we  have  to  think  that  what  lies  within  our  ken 
m  bub  /I  mall  part  of  the  universe,  we  shall  then  discover  a  huge  abyss  of  igw 
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norance.  What  are  the  particular  fabrics  of  the  great  masses  of  matter. 
which  make  up  the  whole  stupendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  bow  fiir 
they  are  extended,  what  is  their  motion,  and  how  continued  or  communi- 
cated, and  what  influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are  contemplations 
that  at  first  glimpse  our  thoughts  lose  themselves  in.  If  we  narrow  our  con^ 
templations,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little  canton,  I  mean  this  sjs- 
tem  of  our  sun,  and  the  grosser  masses  of  matter  that  visibly  move  about  it ; 
what  several  sorts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intellectual  corporeal  beings^ 
infinitely  different  irom  those  of  our  little  spot  of  earth,  may  there  probably 
be  in  the  other  planets,  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  outward 
figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilst  we  are  confined  to  this  earth; 
there  being  no  natural  means,  either  by  sensation  or  reflection,  to  convey 
their  certam  ideas  in  our  minds  1  ^^J  ^re  out  of  the  reach  of  those  inlets 
of  all  our  knowledge :  imd  what  sorts  of  fiimiture  and  inhabitants  those  man- 
sions contain  in  them  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  have  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  df  them. 

Sect.  25.  Or,  becauie  qf  their  miuuteness.-^f  a  great,  nay,  far  the  great- 
^t  part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  universe,  escape  our  notice  by  thdr 
remoteness,  there  are  others  that  are  no  less  concealed  from  us  by  their  mi- 
nuteness. These  insensible  corpuscles  being  the  active  parts  of  matter,  and 
the  great  instruments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only  all  their  second- 
ary qualities,  but  also  most  of  their  natural  operations ;  our  want  of  precise 
distinct  ideas  of  Uieir  primary  qualities  keeps  us  in  an  incurable  ignorance  of 
what  we  desire  to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  comd  discover 
the  figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  constituent  parts  of  any 
two  bodies,  we  should  know  without  trial  several  of  their  operations  on« 
upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we 
know  the  mechanical  affections  of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium, 
and  a  man;  as  a  watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby  it  perfbrms  its 
operations,  and  of  a  file,  which,  by  rubbing  on  them  will  alter  the  figure  ot 
any  of  the  wheels ;  we  should  be  able  to  tell  befbrehand.  that  rhubub  will 
purge,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  mal^e  a  man  sleep ;  as  well  as  a  watchmaker 
can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from 

foing,  till  it  be  removed ;  or  that,  some  small  part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a 
le,  the  machine  would  ^uite  lose  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more. 
The  dissolving  of  silver  in  aqua  fortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice 
versa,  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  smith 
to  understand  whv  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turn- 
ing of  another.  But  whilst  we  ai»  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  to  discover 
the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  affec- 
tions, we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  proporties  and  ways  of  ope- 
ration ;  nor  can  we  be  assured  am)ut  ^em  any  farther  than  some  few  trials 
we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  again  another 
time  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of  universal 
truths  concerning  natural  bodies ;  and  our  reason  carries  us  h^in  very  little 
aeyond  particular  matter  of  &ct. 

Sect.  26.  Hence  no  edence  of  bodie$,^^And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt, 
that  how  far  soever  human  industry  may  advance  useful  and  experimental 
philosophy  in  physical  things,  scientifical  will  still  be  out  of  our  reach ;  be 
cause  we  want  perfect  ana  adequate  ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  art 
nearest  to  us.  and  most  under  our  command.  Those  which  we  have  ranked 
into  classes  under  names,  and  we  think  ourselves  best  acquainted  with,  we 
have  but  very  imperfect  and  incomplete  ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of  the  seve- 
ral  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  senses  perhaps  we 
may  have ;  but  adequate  ideas.  I  suspect,  we  have  not  of  any  one  amonf 
Uiem.  And  though  the  former  of  these  will  serve  us  for  common  use  anc 
discourse,  yet  whilst  we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  scientifica 
knowledge ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  general,  instructive,  unques- 
tionable^ truths  concerning  them.    Certainty  ana  demonstration  axe  things 
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we  must  not,  in  these  matten,  pretend  to.  Bjr  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and 
smell,  and  other  sensihle  qualities,  we  hsve  as  clear  and  distinct^  ideas  of 
sage  and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle :  but  having  no  ideas 
of  the  particular  primary  qualities  of  the  minute  parts  of  either  of  these 
plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  teU 
what  effects  they  will  produce;  nor  when  we  see  those  eflfects  can  we  so 
much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their  manner  of  production.  Thus  having 
no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  afibctions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies 
that  are  within  otir  view  and  reach,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  constitutions, 
powers,  and  operations :  and  of  bodies  more  lemote  we  are  yet  more  ignor- 
ant, not  knowmg  so  much  as  theii*  very  outward  shapes^  or  the  sensible  and 
grosser 'parts  of  their  constitutions. 

Sbct.  27.  Much  len  af  fpfrtto.— -This,  at  first,  will  show  us  how  dispve* 
portionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even  of  material  beings ;  to 
which,  if  we  add  the  consideration  of  that  infiiiite  number  of  spirits  that  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet  move  remote  firom  our  knowledge, 
whereof  we  have  no  cognizance,  nor  can  firame  to  oomelves  any  distinct  ideas 
ctf"  their  several  ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find  this  oanse  of  ignorance  conceal 
from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity,  almost  the  whole  inteUeolual  world ;  a 
greater  certainty,  and  more  beautifiil  world  than  the  material.  For  bating 
some  very  few,  and  those,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  superficial  ideas  of  spirit, 
which  by  nsfiection  we  get  of  our  own,  and  fi'om  thenoe  the  best  we  can  col* 
lect  of  uie  Fadier  of  alTspirits,  the  eternal  independent  Author  of  than,  and 
us,  and  all  things ;  we  have  no  certain  information,  so  much  as  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  spirits,  but  by  revelation.  Angeb  of  all  sorts  are  naturally  be- 
yond our  discovery:  and  ail  those  intelligences  whereof  it  is  likely  there  aw 
more  orders  than  corporeal  substances,  are  things  whereof  our  natural  facul- 
ties give  us  no  certain  account  at  all.  That  there  are  minds  and  thinkiiy 
beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  himself,  every  man  has  a  reason,  from  their 
words  and  actions,  to  be  satisfied :  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  can- 
not sufiter  a  man,  that  considers,  to  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  God.  But  that 
there  are  degrees  of  spiritual  betncs  bSween  us  and  the  great  God,  who  is 
there  that  by  his  own  search  and  i3>ility  can  come  to  know  ?  Much  less  have 
we  distinct  ideas  of  their  difierent  natures,  conditions,  states,  powera,  and 
several  constitutions,  wherein  they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from 
us.  And  therefore  in  what  concerns  their  diffbrent  species  and  properties, 
we  are  under  an  absolute  ignorance. 

Sect.  28.  Secondhft  wmU  of  a  i%$aiMtMe  etmnemmi  hetmwn  ideas  we 
Aave.'— Secondly,  what  a  small  part  of  the'sidwtantial  beings  that  are  in  the 
universe,  ^  want  of  ideas  leaves  open  to  our  knowledge»  we  have  seen.  In 
the  next  fdaoe,  another  cause  of  ignorance,  of  no  less  moment,  is  a  want  of  a 
discovenSble  connexion  between  those  ideas  we  have.  For  wherever  we  want 
thatt  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  universal  and  certain  knowled^;  and  are, 
in  the  former  case,  left  only  to  observation  and  experiment:  which,  how  nar- 
row and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  ^^eneral  knowled^,  we  need  not  be  told« 
I  shall  give  some  few  instances  of  this  cause  of  our  ignorance,  and  so  leave 
it  It  is  evident  that  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  several  bodies  about  ns, 
produce  in  us  several  sensations,  as  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  plea* 
sure  and  pain,  d&c.  These  mechanical  afiiections  of  bodies  haying  no  affimty  at 
all  with  those  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there  being  no  conceivule  connexion 
between  any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body  and  any  perception  of  a  colour  or 
smell,  which  we  find  in  our  minds)  we  can  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of 
such  operations  beyond  out  experience ;  and  can  reason  no  otherwise  about 
them  than  as  efi^ts  produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wise  agent, 
which  perfectly  surpass  our  comprehensions.  As  the  ideas  of  sensible  se- 
condary qualities  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  can  by  us  be  no  ways  deduced 
from  bodily  causes,  nor  any  correspondence  or  connexion  be  found  between 
them  and  those  primary  qualities  which  (experience  shows  us)  produce  tlfem 
in  us ;  60,  on  the  other  side,  the  operation  of  our  minds  unon  our  bodies  i#  as 
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inconceivable.  How  any  thought  should  produce  a  motion  in  body  is  a£  re- 
mote from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  should  produce  any 
thought  in  the  mind.  That  it  is  so,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the 
consideration  of  the  thinffs  themselves  would  never  be  able  in  the  least  to  dis- 
cover to  us.  These,  and  the  like,  though  they  have  a  constant  and  regular 
connexion,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  yet  that  connexion  being  not  dis- 
coverable  in  the  ideas  themselves,  which  appearing  to  have  no  necessary  de- 
pendence one  on  another,  we  can  attribute  their  connexion  to  nothing  else 
jut  the  arbitrary  determination  of  that  all-wise  affent,  who  has  made  them  to 
be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way  wholly  iwove  our  weak  understand- 
mgs  to  conceive. 

Sbct.  29.  Ijistances, — ^In  some  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  relations, 
habitudes,  and  connexions,  so  visiblv  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves, that  we  cannot  conceive  tnem  separable  from  them  by  any  power 
whatsoever.  And  in  these  only  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  umversal  know- 
ledge. Thus  the  idea  of  a  ri^nt-lined  triangle  necessarily  carries  with  it  an 
equality  of  its  angles  to  two  n^t  ones.  Nor  can  we  conceive  this  relation, 
this  connexion,  or  these  two  ideas,  to  be  possibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any 
arbitrary  power,  which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  otherwiee. 
But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the  parts  of  matter ;  the  production  of  sen- 
sation  in  us  of  colours  and  sounds,  &c.  by  impulse  and  motion;  nay,  the  origi- 
nal  rules  and  communication  of  motion  being  such,  wherein  we  can  discover 
no  natural  connexion  with  any  ideas  we  have;  we  cannot  but  ascribe  them 
to  the  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleasure  of  the  wise  architect.  I  need  not,  1 
think,  here  mention  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  future  state  of  this  globe 
of  earth,  and  such  other  things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  determination  of  a  free  agent.  The  thines  that,  a«  far 
as  our  observation  reaches,  we  constantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may 
conclude  do  act  by  a  law  set  them;  but  yet  by  a  law  that  we  know  not:  where- 
by, though  causes  work  steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  from  them,  yet 
their  connexion  and  dependences  being  not  discoverable  in  our  ideas,  we  can 
have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  a  darkness  we  are  involved  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being, 
and  the  things  that  are,  that  we  are  capable  to  know.  And  therefore 
we  shall  do  no  injuiy  to  our  knowledcfe,  when  we  modestly  think  with  our- 
selves, that  we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of 
the  universe,  and  all  the  things  contained  in  it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  bodies  that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of 
us:  concerning  their  secondary  fluidities,  powers,  and  operations,  we  can  have 
no  universal  certainty.  Several  effects  come  every  day  within  the  notice  of 
our  senses,  of  whicn  we  have  so  far  sensitive  knowledge;  but  Uie  causes, 
manner  and  certainty  of  their  production,  for  the  two  foregoing  reasons,  we 
must  be  content  to  be  very  ignorant  of.  In  these  we  can  go  no  &rther  than 
particular  experience  inrorms  us  of  matter  of  fact,  and  by  analogy  to  guess 
what  effects  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like  to  produce.  But  as 
to  a  perfect  science  of  natural  bodies  (not  to  mention  spiritual  beings)  we 
are,  I  think,  so  far  from  being  capable  of  any  such  thing,  that  I  conclude  it 
lost  labour  to  seek  after  it. 

Sect.  SO.  Thirdly,  wmU  of  tracing  our  ideoB. — ^Thirdly,  where  we  have 
adequate  ideas,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  discoverable  connexion  be- 
tween them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  those  ideas  which 
we  have,  or  may  have,  and  for  want  of  finding  out  those  intermediate  ideas, 
which  may  show  us  what  habitude  of  ag[reement  or  disagreement  they  have 
one  with  another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths,  not 
out  of  any  imperfection  of  their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  things  them- 
selves, but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring,  examinmg,  and  byaue  ways 
comparing  those  ideas.  That  which  has  most  contributed  to  hindo*  the  du«^ 
tra!cing  of  our  ideas,  and  finding  out  their  relations,  and  agreements  or  disa- 
greements one  with  another,  has  been,  I  suppose,  the  ill  use  of  words.    It  is 
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impossible  thst  men  should  ever  truly  seek,  or  certainlv  discover  the  agree- 
ment oi  disagreement  of  ideas  themselves,  whilst  their  thoughts  flutter  about 
or  stick  only  in  sounds  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  significations.  Mathema- 
tician^  abstracting  their  thoughts  from  names,  and  accustoming  themselves  to 
set  before  their  minds  the  ideas  themselves  that  they  would  consider,  and  not 
sounds  instead  of  them,  have  avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity, 
puddering,  and  confusion,  which  have  so  much  nindered  men's  progress  m 
other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilst  they  stick  in  words  of  undetermined 
and  uncertain  signification,  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  true  from  false, 
certam  from  probable,  'consistent  from  inconsistent,  in  their  own  opinions. 
This  having  been  the  fate  or  misfortune  of  a  great  part  of  men  of  letters,  the 
increase  brought  into  the  stock  of  real  knowledge  has  been  very  little,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  schools,  disputes^  and  writings,  the  world  has  been  filled  with ; 
whilst  students,  being  lost  in  the.^eat  wood  of  words,  knew  not  whereabout 
they  were,  how  fkr  uieir  discoveries  were  advanced,  or  what  was  wanting 
in  their  own  or  the  e;eneral  stock  of  knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the  discove- 
ries of  the  materia],  done  as  they  have  in  those  of  the  intellectual  world,  in- 
volved in  all  the  obscurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of  talking,  volumes 
writ  of  navieation  and  voyages,  theories  and  stories  of  zones  and  tides,  mul- 
tiplied and  disputed  ;  nay,  ships  built,  and  fleets  sent  out,  would  never  have 
taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line ;  and  the  antipodes  would  be  still  as  much 
unknown  as  when  it  was  declared  heresy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But  hav- 
ing spoken  sufficiently  of  words,  and  the  ill  or  careless  use  that  is  commonly 
made  of  them,  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  more  of  it  here. 

Skct.  31.  Extent  in  respect  to  universality. — Hitherto  we  have  examined 
the  extent  of  our  knowleoge,  in  respect  of  the  several  sorts  of  beings  that 
are.  There  is  another  extent  of  it,  in  respect  of  universality,  which  will  also 
deserve  to  be  considered ;  and  in  this  regard,  our  knowledge  follows  the  na- 
ture of  our  ideas.  If  the  ideas  are  abstract,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement 
we  perceive,  our  knowledge  is  universal.  For  what  is  known  of  such  gene- 
ral ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  particular  thing,  in  whom  that  essence,  t.  e.  that 
abstract  idea,  is  to  be  found  ;  and  what  is  once  known  of  such  ideas  will  be 
perpetually  and  forever  true.  So  that  as  to  all  ceneral  knowledge,  we  must 
search  and  find  it  only  in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining  of  our  own 
ideas  that  fumisheth  us  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  essences  of  things, 
(that  is,  to  abstract  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the  contem-  ' 
plation  only  of  those  essences:  as  the  existences  of  things  are  to  be  known 
only  from  experience.  But  having  more  to  say  of  this  in  the  chapters  where 
I  shi^  speak  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  this  may  here  suffice  as  to  the 
miivAiality  of  our  knowledge  in  general. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  REALITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Sbot.  1.  Objection.  Knowledge  placed.in  ideas f  mmf  he  all  hare  vision.-' 
I  doubt  not  but  my  reader  by  this  time  may  be  apt  to  think,  Uiat  1  have  been 
all  this  while  only  building  a  castle  in  the  air ;  and  be  ready  to  say  to  ir''  **  to 
what  purpose  all  this  stir  1  Sjiowledge,  sa^  you,  is  only  the  perceptio..  " 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas:  but  who  knows  what  thos 
ideas  may  be  ?  Is  there  any  thing  so  extravagant  as  the  imaginations  of 
men's  brains  1  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras  in  it?  Or,  if  there 
Ve  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  diflerence  will  there  be,  by  your  rules,  be- 
Tween  his  knowledge  and  that  of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  1 
They  both  have  their  ideas,  and  perceive  their  agreement  and  disagreement 
one  with  anotlier.  If  there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  advantagti 
will  be  on  the  warm-headed  man^s  side,  as  having  the  more  ideas,  and  tfio 
2}( 
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more  lively :  and  bo,  by  your  rulee,  he  will  be  the  more  knowingf.  If  it  be 
trae  that  all  knowled^  hes  only  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  diaa 
greement  of  our. own  ideafl,  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast,  and  the  reasonings 
of  a  sober  man,  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no  matter  howthinffi  are ;  so 
a  man  observe  but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imapnations,  and  talk  confor- 
mably,  it  is  all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  castles  m  the  air  will  be  as  strong 
holds  of  truth,  as  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  That  a  hazpy  is  not  &  een. 
taur  is  by  this  war  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as  much  a  truth,  as  that  a 
square  is  not  a  circle. 

"  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's  own  imaginations  to 
a  man  that  inquires  ailer  the  reality  of  things  ?  It  matter's  not  what  men's 
fancies  are;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be  prised :  it  is  this 
alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings,  and  preference  to  one  man's  knowledge 
over  another's ;  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  of  dreams  and 
ftncies."  * 

Sbct.  2.  Answer,  Not  so,  where  ideas  agree  with  things, — To  which  I 
answer,  that  if  our  knowledge  of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them,  and  reach  no 
farther,  where  there  is  something  fiurther  intended,  our  most  serious  thoughts 
will  be  of  little  more  use  than  tne  reveries  of  a  crazy  brain ;  and  the  troths 
built  thereon  of  no  more  weight  than  the  discourses  of  a  man,  who  sees  things 
clearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  assurance  utters  them.  But  I  hope,  before 
I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that  this  way  of  certainty,  by  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  ideas,  eoes  a  little  farther  than  bare  imagination:  and  I  believe  it 
will  appear  tiiat  aU  the  certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing 
else. 

Sect.  3.^t  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is 
real,  only  so  fiir  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  tlie  reality 
of  things.  But  what  shall  be  here  the  cnterion  1  How  shall  the  mind,  wh^ 
it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things 
themselves!  Tliis,  though  it  seems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I  think, 
there  be  two  sorts  of  ideas,  that,  we  may  be  assured,  ame  with  thinsB. 

Sect.  4.  As  I.  AU  simple  ideas  cm.— First,  the  first  are  mmple  ideas, 
which,  since  the  mind,  as  hias  been  shown,  can  by  no  means  make  to  itself 
must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  things  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natond 
way,  and  producing  therein  those  perceptions  which  by  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  our  Maker  they  are  ordained  and  aaapted  to.  From  whence  it  foUows, 
that  simple  ideas  are  no  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natoral  and  regular 
productions  of  things  withoot  us,  really  operating  upon  ns,  and  so  canv  with 
them  all  the  conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requirei ;  for 
they  represent  to  us  things,  under  those  appearances  which  they  are  fitted  to 
produce  in  us,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular 
substances,  to  discern  the  states  they  are  in,  and  so  to  take  them  for  our  ne- 
cessities, and  to  apply  them  to  our  uses.  Thus  the  idea  of  whiteness,  or 
bitterness,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly  answering  that  power  which  is  in  any 
body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can,  or  ought  to  have 
with  things  without  us.  And  this  conformity  between  our  simple  ideas,  and 
the  existence  of  things,  is  sufficient  fbr  real  knowledge. 

Sect.  5.  2.  All  complex  ideas,  except  of  substances. — Secondly,  all  oiu 
complex  ideas,  except  those  of  substances,  being  archetypes  of  the  mind*s 
own  making,  not  intended  to  be  the  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to  the 
existence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  originals,  cannot  want  any  conformity 
necessary  to  read  knowledge.  For  that  which  is  not  designed  to  represent 
any  thing  but  itself,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  representation,  nor 
mislead  us  from  the  true  apprehension  of  any  thing,  by  its  dislikeness  to  it; 
and  such,  excepting  those  of  substances,  are  all  our  complex  ideas;  which,  as 
\  have  shown  in  another  place,  are  combinations  of  ideas,  which  the  mmd« 
by  its  free  choice,  puts  together,  without  considering  any  connexion  they 
have  in  nature.    And  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  these  sorts  the  ideas  themselves 
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are  coiiBidered  u  the  archetypes,  and  things  no  otherwise  rmrded,  but  as 
they  are  conformable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infulibly  certain, 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concerning  these  ideas  is  real,  and  reaches 
thin^  themselves ;  oecause  in  all  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  discourses 
of  this  kind,  we  intend  things  no  farther  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  our 
ideas.    So  that  in  these  we  cannot  miss  of  a  certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

Sbct.  6.  Hence  the  reaUhf  of  mathematical  kncwledge. — ^I  doubt  not  but 
It  wiU  be  easily  ^pranted,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  mathematical  truths 
is  not  only  certain,  hut  real  knowledge ;  and  not  the  bare  empty  vision  of  vain 
insigniAoant  ohimeras  of  the  bmin ;  and  yet,  if  we  will  consider,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician  considers  the  truth  and 
properties  belonj[ing  to  a  rectangle,  or  circle^  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his 
own  mind.  For  it  is  possible  he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  qaathema- 
tically,  t.  s.  preciselr  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge  he  has  of  any 
trutiis  or  properties  bebnging  to  a  circle,  or  any  other  mathematical  figure,  are 
nevertheless  true  and  certain,  even  of  real  things  existing;  because  real  things 
are  no  fhrther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be  meant  by  any  such  propositions, 
than  as  things  reallv  a^ree  to  those  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the 
idea  of  a  triangle,  uiat  its  three  anffles  are  equ^  to  two  right  ones  ?  It  is  true 
also  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it  reaBy  exists.  Whatever  other  figure  exists, 
that  is  not  exactly  answerable  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at 
all  concerned  in  that  proposition :  and  therefore  he  is  certain  all  his  know- 
ledge concerning  such  ideas  is  real  knowledge ;  because  intending  things 
no  farther  than  they  agree  with  those  his  ideas,  he  is  sure  what  he  knows 
concerning  those  figures,  when  they  have  barely  an  ideal  existence  in  his 
mind,  will  hdd  true  of  them  also,  when  they  have  a  r^  existence  in  matter ; 
his  consideration  being  barely  of  those  figures,  which  are  the  same,  where- 
ever  or  however  they  exist. 

Sect.  7.  And  of  moral, — And  hence  it  follows,  that  moral  knowledge  ie 
as  capiMe  of  real  certainty  as  mathematics.  For  certainty  beinf  but  the  per- 
ception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas  ;  and  <kmonstratioo 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  such  agreement,  by  the  intervention  of  othei 
ideas,  or  mediums ;  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathematical,  being  arche- 
types themselves,  and  so  adequate  and  complete  ideas  ;  all  the  agreement  oi 
^sagreement  which  we  shall  find  in  them  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as 
well  as  in  mathematical  figures. 

Skot.  6.  Existence  not  required  to  make  it  reo/.— For  the  attaining  of 
knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  requisite  that  we  have  determined  ideas ;  and, 
to  make  our  knowledge  real,  it  is  requisite  that  the  ideas  answer  their  arche- 
jypes.  Nor  let  it  be  wondered,  that  I  place  the  certaintr  of  our  knowledge 
m  the  consideration  of  our  ideas,  with  so  little  care  and  re^d  (as  it  mav 
seem)  to  the  real  existence  of  things ;  since  most  of  those  discourses,  which 
take  up  the  thoughts,  and  engage  the  disputes  of  those  who  pretend  to  make 
it  their  business  to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  wiU,  I  presume,  upon  ex- 
amination, be  fbund  to  be  general  propositions,  and  notions  in  which  exist- 
ence is  not  at  all  concemeoT  All  the  discourses  of  the  mathematicians  about 
the  squaring  of  a  circle,  conic  sections,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics,  con- 
cern not  the  existence  of  any  of  those  figures ;  but  their  demonstrations, 
which  depend  on  their  ideas,  are  the  same,  whether  there  be  any  square  or 
circle  existing  in  the  world  or  no.  In  the  same  manner  the  tmib  and  cer- 
tainty of  moral  discourses  abstracts  from  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  existence 
of  (hose  virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  treat.  Nor  are  Tully's  Offices 
less  true,  because  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  exactly  practices  his 
rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  pattern  of  a  virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us, 
and  which  existed  nowhere,  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea.  If  it  be  true  in 
speculation,  i,  e.  in  idea,  that  murder  deserves  death,  it  will  also  be  true  in 
reahty  of  any  action  that  exists  conformable  to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for 
other  actions,  the  truth  of  that  proposition  concerns  them  not.  And  thus  it 
IS  of  all  other  species  of  things,  which  have  no  other  essences  but  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  men. 
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Sbgt.  9.  Nor  wiU  it  be  less  true  or  certain,  because  moral  ideas  are  of 
our  own  making  and  naming, — But  it  will  here  be  said,  that  if  moral  know- 
ledge be  placed  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  moral  ideas,  and  those,  as 
other  modes,  be  of  oar  own  making,  what  Strang  notions  will  there  be  of  jus- 
tice and  temperance !     What  confusion  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every  one 
may  make  wlut  ideas  of  them  he  pleases  ?    No  confusion  nor  disorder  m  the 
thinfifs  themselves,  nor  in  the  reasonings  about  them :  no  more  than  (in  mathe- 
matics) there  would  be  a  disturbance  in  the  demonstration,  or  a  cliange  in 
the  properties  of  figures,  and  their  relations  one  to  another,  if  a  man  should 
make  a  triangle  wiui  four  comers,  or  a  trapezium  with  four  right  angles ;  that 
is,  in  plain  English,  change  the  names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by  one 
name  which  mathematicians  call  ordinarily  by  another.    For  let  a  man  make 
to  himself  the  idea  of  a  figure  with  three  angleS}  whereof  one  is  a  right  one, 
and  call  it,  if  he  please,  equilaterum,  or  trapezium*  or  any  thing  else,  the  pro- 
perties of  and  demonstrations  about  that  idea  will  be  the  same,  as  if  he  called 
It  a  rectangular  triangle.    I  confess  the  change  of  the  name,  by  the  impro- 
priety of  speech,  will  at  first  disturb  him,  who  knows  not  what  idea  it  stands 
for ;  but  as  soon  as  the  figure  is  drawn,  the  consequences  and  demonstration 
are  plain  and  clear.    Just  the  same  is  it  in  moral  Imowledge ;  let  a  man  have 
the  idea  of  taking  from  othero,  without  their  consent,  what  their  honest  in- 
dustry has  possessed  them  of,  and  call  this  justice  if  he  please.    He  that 
takes  the  name  here  without  tbe  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  mistaken,  by  joining 
another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name :  but  strip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or  take 
it,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  the  same  things  will  agree  to  it,  as 
if  you  had  called  it  injustice.    Indeed,  wrong  names  in  moral  discourses  breed 
usually  more  disorder,  because  they  are  not  so  easily  rectified  as  in  mathe- 
matics, where  the  figure,  once  drawn  and  seen,  makes  the  name  useless  anc 
of  no  force.    For  what  need  of  a  si^,  when  the  thing  signified  is  present 
and  in  view  1     But  in  moral  names  tnat  cannot  be  so  easily  and  shortly  done, 
because  of  the  many  decompositions  that  go  to  the  making  up  the  complex 
ideas  of  those  modes.     But  yet  for  all  this,  miscalling  of  any  of  those  ideas, 
contrary  to  the  usual  signification  of  the  words  of  that  language,  hindera  not 
but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  demonstrative  knowledge  of  their  several 
agreements  and  disa^eements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathematics,  keep 
to  the  same  precise  ideas,  and  trace  them  in  their  several  relations  one  to 
another,  without  bein?  led  away  by  their  names.    If  we  but  separate  the  idea 
under  consideration  from  the  sign  that  stands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes 
equally  on  in  the  discovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty,  whatever  sounds  we 
make  use  of. 

Sect.  10.  Misnaming  disturbs  not  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge, — One 
thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  that  where  God,  or  any  other  lawmaker, 
hath  defined  any  moral  names,  there  they  have  made  the  essence  of  that  spe- 
cies to  which  that  name  belongs ;  and  there  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  or  use 
them  otherwise :  but  in  other  cases  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  speech  to  appiv 
them  contrary  to  the  common  usage  of  the  country.  But  yet  even  this  too 
disturbs  not  the  certainty  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  still  to  be  had  by  a  duo 
contemplation  and  comparing  of  those  even  nicknamed  ideas. 

Sect.  11.  Ideas  of  substances  have  their  archetypes  without  us, — ^Thirdly 
there  is  another  sort  of  complex  ideas,  which,  being  referred  to  archetypes 
without  us,  may  differ  from  them,  and  so  our  knowledge  about  them  may 
come  short  of  being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of  substaroes,  which  consist- 
ing of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  supposed  taken  from  the  works  of  nature, 
may  yet  vary  from  them,  by  having  more  or  different  ideas  united  in  them, 
than  are  to  be  found  united  m  the  things  themselves.  From  whence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  they  may,  and  often  do,  fafl  of  being  exactly  conformable  to  things 
themselves. 

Sect.  12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with  those,  so  far  our  knowledge  concern* 
ing  them  is  real. — ^I  say,  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of  substances,  which,  by 
Dcing  conformable  to  things,  may  afford  us  real  knowledge,  it  is  not  eno'igh* 
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as  in  modes,  to  put  togjether  such  ideas  as  have  no  inconsistence,  thougli  they 
did  never  before  so  exist :  v.  g,  the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  perjury,  &c.  were  as 
real  and  true  ideas  before  as  after  the  existence  of  any  «uch  met.  But  our 
ideas  of  substances  bein^  supposed  copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  with- 
out us,  must  still  be  taken  from  something  that  does  or  has  existed ;  they 
must  not  consist  of  ideas  put  together  at  me  pleasure  of  our  thoughts,  with- 
out any  real  pattern  they  were  takenxfrom,  thoufirh  we  can  perceive  no  incon- 
pistence  in  such  a  combmation.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  we  know- 
ing' not  what  real  constitution  it  is  of  substances,  whereon  our  simple  ideas 
depend,  and  which  really  is  the  cause  of  the  strict  union  of  sdme  of  them  one 
with  another,  and  the  Exclusion  of  others  ;  there  are  veiy  few  of  them  that 
we  can  be  sure  are,  or  are  not,  inconsistent  in  nature,  any  &rther  than  ex- 
perience and  sensible  observation  reach.  Herein,  therefore,  is  founded  the 
reality  of  our  knowledge  concerning  substances,  that  all  our  complex  ideas 
of  them  must  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  are  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as 
have  been  discovered  to  coexist  in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true, 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  exact  copies,  are  yet  the  subjects  of  red  (as  far  as 
we  have  any)  knowledge  of  them.  Which  (as  has  been  already  shown)  will 
not  be  found  to  reach  very  fiir :  but  so  far  as  it  does,  it  will  still  be  red  know- 
ledge.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with 
others  will  still  be  knowledge.  If  those  ideas  be  abstract,  it  will  be  general 
knowledge.  But  to  make  it  real  conceminfif  substances,  the  ideas  must  be 
taken  from  the  real  existence  of  things.  Whatever  simple  ideas  have  been 
found  to  coexist  in  any  substance,  these  we  may  with  confidence  join  toge- 
ther again,  and  so  make  abstract  ideas  of  substances.  For  whatever  have 
once  luLd  a  union,  in  nature,  may  be  united  again. 

Sect.  13.  In  cur  inquiries  about  substances,  toe  must  consider  ideas,  and 
not  confine  our  thoughts  to  names,  or  species  supposed  set  out  by  names, — 
This,if  we  rightly  consider,  and  confine  not  our  thoughts  and  abstract  ideas 
to  names,  as  if  there  were  or  could  be  no  other  sort  of  things  than  what 
known  names  had  already  determined,  and  as  it  were  set  out;  we  should  think 
of  things  with  greater  freedom  and  less  confusion  than  perhaps  we  do.  It 
would  possibly  be  thought  a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  falsehood, 
if  I  should  say,  that  some  changelings,  who  have  lived  forty  years  together 
without  any  appearance  of  reason,  are  something  between  a  man  and  aoeast: 
which  prejudice  is  founded  upon  nothing  else  but  a  false  supposition,  that 
these  two  names,  man  and  beast,  stand  for  distinct  species  so  set  out  by  real 
essences,  that  there  can  come  no  other  species  between  them :  whereas,  if 
we  will  abstract  from  those  names,  and  the  supposition  of  such  specific  es- 
sences made  by  nature,  wherein  all  things  of  the  same  denominations  did 
exactly  and  equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there  were  a  cer- 
tain number  of  these  essences,  wherein  all  things,  as  in  moulds,  were  cast 
and  formed,  we  should  find  that  the  idea  of  the  shape,  motion,  and  life  of  a 
man  without  reason,  is  as  much  a  distinct  idea,  and  makes  as  much  a  distinct 
sort  of  things  from  man  and  beast,  as  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  an  ass  with 
reason  would  be  different  firom  either  that  of  man  or  beast,  and  be  a  species 
of  animal  between  or  distinct  from  both. 

Sect.  14.  Objection  against  a  changeling  being  something  between  a 
man  and  beast,  answered, — Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to  ask,  if  change- 
lings may  be  supposed  something  between  man  and  beast,  pray  what  are 
they  ?  I  answer  changelinj^,  which  is  as  good  a  word  to  signify  something 
difierent  from  the  signification  of  man  or  beast,  as  the  names  man  and  beast 
are  to  have  significations  different  one  from  the  other.  This,  well  consi^ 
ered,  would  resolve  this  matter,  and  show  my  meaning  without  any  mott, 
ado.  But  I  am  not  so  unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  some  men,  which  en- 
ables  them  to  spin  consequences,  and  to  see  religion  threatened  whenever 
any  one  ventures  to  quit  their  forms  of  speaking,  as  not  to  foresee  what  names 
such  a  proposition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged  with :  and  without  doubt  it 
will  be  asked,  if  changelings  are  something  between  man  and  beast,  what  wtf 
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Vocoioa  of  thflm  in  the  other  worUI  To  whicb  .answer,  fint,  it  ooncenw 
me  not  to  know  or  inquire.  To  their  own  Master  tney  stand  or  fall.  Itwili 
make  their  state  neither  better  nor  worse*  whether  we  determine  any  thing 
of  it  or  no.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  iaithiul  Creator  and  a  bountiful 
Father,  who  disposes  not  of  his  creatures  according  to  our  narrow  thoughts 
or  opinions,  nor  distinguishes  them  according  to  names  and  speciee  of  our 
contrivance.  And  we,  that  know  so  little  of  this  present  world  we  are  in, 
may,  I  think,  content  ourselves  without  being  peremptory  in  defining  the  diflfer- 
ent  states  which  creatures  shall  come  into  when  they  go  off  this  stoce.  It 
may  suffice  us,  that  he  hath  made  known  to  all  those  who  are  capme  of 
mstruction,  discoursing,  and  reasoning,  that  they  shall  come  to  an  account, 
and  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  this  body. 

Sncrr.  15.  But,  secondly,  I  answer,  the  force  of  these  men's  questions  (via. 
will  you  deprive  chanjieUngB  of  a  future  state?)  is  founded  on  one  of  thaw 
two  suppositions,  which  are  both  fiilse.  The  firfct  is,  that  ail  things  that 
have  the  outward  shxiae  and  appearance  of  a  man,  must  necessarily  be  de- 
signed to  an  immortal  future  being  after  this  life :  or,  secondly,  that  whafcefer 
is  of  human  birth  must  be  so.  Take  away  these  imaginations,  and  sock 
questions  will  be  groundless  and  ridiculous.  I  desire  then  those  who  think 
tnere  is  no  more  but  an  accidental  difference  between  themsdves  and  change* 
hngB,  the  essence  in  both  being  exactly  the  same,  to  consider  whether  thi^ 
can  imagine  immortality  annexed  to  any  outward  shape  of  the  body  t  The 
very  proposing  of  it  is,  i  suppose,  enough  to  make  them  disown  it.  No  one 
yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  soever  immersed  in  matter,  allowed  that 
excellency  to  any  figure  of  the  gross  sensible  outward  parts,  as  to  affirm  eter- 
nal life  due  to  it,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  it;  or  that  any  mass  of  mat- 
ter should,  after  its  dissolution  here,  be  again  restored  hereafter  to  an  ever- 
lasting state  of  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  onlv  because  it  was 
moul&d  into  this  or  that  figure,  and  had  such  a  particular  mme  of  its  visihle 
parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  immortality  in  a  certain  superficial 
figure,  turns  out  of  doors  all  consideration  of  soul  or  spirit,  upon  whose  ac- 
count alone  some  corporeal  beings  have  hitherto  been  concluded  immortal, 
and  others  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  the  outside  than  inside  of  things ; 
and  to  place  the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  shape  of  his  body, 
tluui  internal  perfections  of  his  soul :  which  is  but  little  better  than  to  annex 
the  great  and  inestimable  advantage  of  immortality  and  life  everlasting,  which 
he  has  above  other  material  beings, — ^to  annex  it,  I  say,  to  the  cut  oi  his 
beard,  or  the  fashion  of  his  coat.  For  this  or  that  outward  mark  of  otnr  bo> 
dies  no  more  carries  with  it  the  hope  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the  &shion 
of  a  man's  suit  ^vea  him  reasonable  grounds  to  imagine  it  will  never  wear 
out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  immortal.  It  will  perhi^  be  said,  that  nobody 
thinks  taat  the  shape  makes  any  thing  immortal,  "but  it  is  the  shape  ia  the 
sign  of  a  rational  soul  within,  which  is  immortal.  I  wonder  who  made  it  the 
sign  of  any  such  thing :  for  barely  saying  it  will  not  make  it  so.  It  would 
require  some  proofii  to  perenade  one  of  it.  No  figure  that  I  know  speaks 
any  such  language.  For  it  may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance  or  action  of 
life  than  there  is  in  a  statue,  has  yet  neverthdess  a  living  soul  in  it,  because 
of  its  shape,  as  that  there  is  a  rational  soul  in  a  changuimr,  because  he  has 
the  outside  of  a  rational  creature ;  when  his  actions  carry  mr  less  marks  *  * 
reason  with  them,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Hfe,  than  what  are  to  be  found 
in  many  a  beast. 

Scot.  16.  Monsters. '^Bvi  it  is  the  issue  of  rational  parents,  and  must 
therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  sooL  i  know  not  by  what  logic 
y<m  must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  conclusion  that  men  nowhere  allow 
of.  For  if  thev  did,  they  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  de- 
stroy ill-formed  and  misshaped  productions.  Ay,  but  these  are  monstens.  Let 
them  be  so ;  what  Mrill  your  drivelling,  unintelligent,  intractable  changeling 
be  ?  Shall  a  defect  in  the  body  make  a  monster ;  a  defect  in  the  mind  (the 
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tkr  more  noUe,  and,  in  the  common  phrase,  the  hx  more  essential  pait),  not  I 
Shall  the  want  of  a  nose,  or  a  neck,  make  a  monster,  and  put  such  issue  out 
of  the  rank  of  men ;  the  want  of  reason  and  understanding,  not?  -This  is  to 
hring  all  hack  again  to  what  was  exploded  just  now :  this  is  to  place  all  in 
the  shape,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man  only  by  his  outside.  To  show 
that,  according  to  the  orddnary  way  of  reasoning  in  this  matter,  people  do 
lay  the  whole  stress  on  the  figure,  and  resolve  the  whole  essence  of  the  spe- 
cies of  roan  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  shi^,  how  unreasonable 
soever  it  be,  and  how  much  soever  they  disown  it,  we  need  but  trace  their 
thoughts  and  practice  a  litUe  farther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The 
weU-shaped  changling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  soul,  thou^  it  appear  not ; 
this  is  past  doubt,  say  you.  Make  the  ean  alittle longer,  and  more  pointed, 
and  the  noee  a  little  natter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  boggle :  make  * 
the  face  yet  nanrower,  flatter,  and  longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a  stand :  add 
still  more  and  more  of  the  likeness  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  per- 
fectly that  of  some  other  animal,  then  presently  it  is  a  monster ;  and  it  is  de- 
monstration with  you  that  it  hath  no  rational  soul,  and  most  be  destroyed. 
Where  now,  I  ask,  shdl  be  the  just  measure  of  the  utmost  bounds  of  that 
shape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  soul  ?  For  since  there  have  been  human 
fotuses  produced,  half  beast,  and  half  man;  and  othen  three  parts  one,  and 
one  part  the  other ;  and  so  it  is  possible  they  may  be  in  all  the  variety  of  ap- 
pioaches  to  the  one  or  the  other  shape,  and  may  have  several  degrees  of  mixture 
of  the  likeness  of  a  man  or  a  brute ;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  those  precise 
lineaments,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  are,  or  are  not  capable  of  a 
rational  soul  to  be  joined  to  them.  What  sort  of  outside  is  the  certain  sign 
that  there  is,  or  is  not  such  an  inhabitant  within  ?  For  till  that  be  done,  we 
talk  at  random  of  man :  and  shaD  always,  I  fear,  do  so,  as  long  as  we  give 
oonelves  up  to  certain  sounds,  and  the  ima^inatious  of  settled  and  fixed  spe- 
cies in  nature,  we  know  not  what.  But  aner  all,  I  desire  it  may  be  consid- 
ered,-that  those  who  think  they  have  answered  the  difficulty  by  tefling  us, 
that  a  misshaped  fotua  is  a  monster,  run  into  the  same  fiuih  they  are  arguing 
against,  by  constituting  a  species  between  man  and  beast.  For  what  else, 
I  pray,  is  their  monster  in  Uie  case  (if  the  word  monster  signifies  any  thinff 
at  aU)  but  something  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  partaking  somewhat  of 
either  ?  And  just  so  is  the  changeling  befdre-mentioned.  So  necessary  is  it 
to  quit  the  common  notion  of  species  and  essences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into 
the  nature  of  thin^,  and  examine  them,  by  what  our  faculties  can  discover 
in  them  as  they  exist,  and  not  by  groundless  fimcies,  that  have  been  taken  up 
about  them. 

Sbcit.  17.  Words  and  species, — ^I  have  mentioned  this  here,  because  I 
think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  words  and  species,  in  the  ordinary  no- 
tions which  we  have  been  used  to  of  them,  impose  not  on  us.  For  I  am  apt 
to  think,  therein  lies  one  great  obstacle  to  our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge, 
especially  in  reference  to  substances  ;  and  from  thence  has  risen  a  great  imit 
of  the  difficulties  about  troth  and  certainty.  Would  we  accustom  onraeives 
to  separate  our  contemplations  and  reasonings  fk>m  words,  we  might,  in  a 
great  measure,  remedy  this  inconvenience  within  our  own  thou^its  ;  but  yet 
it  would  still  distuifo  us  in  our  discourse  with  others,  as  long  as  we  retained 
the  opinion,  that  species  and  their  essences  were  any  thing  else  but  our  ab- 
stract ideas  (such  as  they  are)  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  signs  of 
them. 

Sbct.  18.  RecapittUatioTt, — Wherever  we  perceive  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  c^  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge  :  and  wherever  we 
are  sure  those  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  oi  things,  there  is  certain  real 
knowledge.  Of  which  agreement  of  our  ideas,  wi£  the  reality  of  things, 
having  &re  given  the  marks,  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is,  that  cer- 
faintv,  ^a»  certainty,  consists  :  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  con* 
fees,  TA  me,  Heretofore,  one  of  those  desiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  TRUTH  IN  GENERAL. 

Sect.  1.  What  truth  is. — What  is  truth  1  was  an  ioquiij  many  afes  since 
and  it  bein^  that  which  all  mankind  either  do,  or  pretend  to  search  after,  it 
cannot  but l>e  worth  our  while  carefully  to  examine  wherein  it  consists,  and 
60  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  observe  how  the  mind  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  falsehood. 

Sect.  2.  A  right  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  i,  e.  ideas  &r  words. — 
Truth,  then,  seems  to  me,  m  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  to  signify  no- 
thing but  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the  things  signified  by  them 
do  agree  or  disagree  one  with  another.  The  joining  or  separating  oi  signs, 
here  meant,  is  what  by  another  name  we  call  proposition.  So  that  truth 
properly  belongs  only  to  propositions;  whereof  there  are  two  sorts,  viz.  men- 
tal and  verbal ;  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  signs  commonly  made  use  of,  viz. 
ideas  and  words. 

Sect.  3.  Which  make  mental  or  verbal  propositions. -^To  form  a  clear 
notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  truth  of  thought  and  truth  of 
words,  distinctly  one  ftom  another:  but  yet  it  is  veir  difficult  to  treat  of  them 
asunder;  because  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to 
make  use  of  words;  and  then  the  instances  given  of  mental  propositions 
cease  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a  mental 
proposition  being  nothini?  but  a  bare  consideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are 
in  our  minds,  stripped  of  names,  they  lose  the  nature  of  purely  mental  pro- 
positions, as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

Sect.  4.  Mental  mropositions  are  very  hard  to  be  treated  of. — ^And  that 
which  makes  it  yet  naraer  to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal  propositions  sepa- 
rately is,  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reasonings  within 
themselves,  make  use  of  words  instead  of  ideas ;  at  least  when  im  subject 
of  their  meditations  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.  Which  is  a  great  evidence 
of  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if 
attentively  made  use  of,  serve  for  a  mark  to  show  us  what  are  those  tmn^ 
we  have  clear  and  perfect  established  ideas  of,  and  what  not.  For  if  we  will 
curiously  observe  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and  reasoning,  we  shall 
find,  I  suppose,  that  when  we  make  any  propositions  within  our  own  thoughts 
about  wmte  or  black,  sweet  or  bitter,  a  triuigle  or  a  circle,  we  can  and  often 
do  frame  in  X)ur  minds  the  ideas  themselves,  without  reflecting  on  the  names. 
But  when  we  would  consider,  or  make  propositions  about  the  more  complex 
ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  usually  put  the  name  for  the 
idea :  because  the  ideas  these  names  stand  for,  being  for  the  most  part  imper- 
fect, confused,  and  undetermined,  we  reflect  on  the  names  themselves,  be- 
cause they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  distinct,  and  readier  occur  to  our 
thoughts  than  the  pure  ideas ;  and  so  we  make  use  of  these  words  instead  of 
the  ideas  themselves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reason  witliin  our- 
selves, and  make  tacit  mental  propositions.  In  substances,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  this  is  occasioned  by  the  imperfection  of  our  ideas;  we 
making  the  name  stand  for  the  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all. 
In  modes,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  great  number  of  simple  ideas  Uiat  go  to  the 
making  them  up.  For  many  of  them  being  compounded,  the  name  occurs 
much  easier  than  the  complex  idea  itself,  which  requires  time  and  attention 
to  be  recollected,  and  exactly  represented  to  the  mind,  even  in  those  men 
who  have  formerly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  impossible  to  be 
done  by  those,  who,  though  they  have  ready  in  their  memory  the  greatest 
part  of^^the  common  words  of  that  language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled 
themselves  in  all  their  lives  to  consider  what  precise  deas  the  most  of  them 
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stood  for.  Some  confiised  or  obscure  notions  have  served  the*..'  turns,  and 
many  who  talk  very  much  of  religion  and  conscience,  of  church  and  faith, 
of  power  and  right,  of  obstructions  and  humours,  melancholy  and  choler, 
would  perhaps  have  little  left  in  their  thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one  should 
desire  them  to  think  only  of  the  thines  themselves,  and  lay  by  those  words, 
with  which  they  so  often  confoimd  ouers,  and  not  seldom  themselves  also. 

Sect.  5. — nemg  nothing  but  the  joining  or  separating  ideas  without 
words. — ^But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth :  we  must,  T  say,  observe 
two  sorts  of  propositions  that  we  are  capable  of  making. 

First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings  are  without  the  use 
of  words  put  together,  or  separated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Secondly,  verbal  propositions,  which  are  words,  the  signs  of  our  ideas, 
put  together,  or  separated  in  affirmative  or  negative  sentences.  By  which 
way  of  affirming  .or  denying,  these  signs,  made  by  sounds,  are,  as  it  were,  put 
toother,  or  separated  one  from  another.  So  that  proposition  consists  in 
joining  or  separating  signs,  and  truth  consists  in  the  putting  together,  or 
separating  those  signs,  according  as  the  things  which  they  stand  for  agree 
or  disagree. 

Sect.  6.  When  mental  propositions  contain  real  truth,  and  when  verbal,. 
—Every  one's  experience  will  satisfy  him,  that  the  mind,  either  by  perceiv- 
ing or  supposing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  does 
tacitly  within  itself  put  them  into  a  kind  of  proposition  affirmative  or  negative,, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  by  the  terms  putting  together  and  sepa- 
rating.  But  this  action  of  the  mind,  which  is  so  fiimiliar  to  every  thinking 
and  reasojiing  man,  is  easy  to  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  what  passes  in  us, 
when  we  affinn  or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  words.  When  a  man  has 
in  his  head  the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz.  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  squate,' 
whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch  long,  he  may  have  the  idea  also  of  the  divis- 
ion of  that  line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts ;  v.  g,  into  five,  ten,  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  or  any  other  number,  and  may  have  the  idea  of  that 
inch  line  being  divisible,  or  not  divisible,  into  such  equal  parts,  as  a  certain 
number  of  them  wiU  be  ^ual  to  the  side-line.  Now,  whenever  he  perceives, ' 
believes  or  supposes  such  a  kind  of  divisibility  to  agree  or  disagree  to  his 
idea  of  that  line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  separates  those  two  ideas,  viz.  the 
idea  of  that  line,  and  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  4ivi9ibility ;  and  so  makes  a  men- 
tal proposition,  which  is  true  or&lse,  according  as  such  a  kind  of  divisibility, 
a  divisibility  into  such  aliquot  parts,  does  really  a^ree  to  that  line  or  no. 
When  ideas  are  so  put  together,  or  separated  in  the  mind,  as  they,  or  the 
things  they  stand  for,  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may  call  it,  mental  truth.  But 
truth  of  words  is  something  more ;  and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denying  of 
words  one  of  another,  as  the  idea  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree  :  and  this 
again  is  twofold;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  I  shall  speak  of,, 
chap.  viii.  or  real  and  instructive,  which  i^the  object  of  that  real  knowledge - 
which  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Sbct.  7.  Objection  against  verbal  truth,  that  thus  it  may  all  be  chimeric 
cal. — But  here  again  wiU  be  apt  to  occur  the  same  doubt  about  truth,  that  did 
about  knowled^ :  and  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  truth  be  nothin^but  the  join- 
ing and  separating  of  words  in  propositions,  as  the  idea  they  stand  for  agree  or 
disagree  in  men's  minds,  the  knowledge  of  trutli  is  not  so  valuable  a  tmng  as 
it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and  time  men  employ  in  the  search  of 
it ;  since  by  this  account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of  words 
to  the  chimeras  of  men's  brains.  Who  knows  not  what  odd  notions  many 
men's  heads  are  filled  with,  and  what  strange  ideas  all  men's  brains  are  capable 
of]  But  if  we  rest  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  by  this  rule,  but  of 
the  visionary  words  in  our  own  imaginations ;  nor  have  other  truth,  but 
what  as  much  concerns  harpies  and  centaurs  as  men  and  horses.  For* 
those,  and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have  thefr  agreement 
and  disagreement  there,  as  weU  as  the  ideas  of  real  beings,  and  so  have  as- 
2Y 
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tnie  propositioiifl  made  about  them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true  a  pro- 
position to  say  all  centaurs  are  animals, as  that  all  men  are  animals;  and  the 
certainty  of  one  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  propositions,  the 
words  are  put  together  according  to  the*  agreement  of  the  ideas  in  our  minds ; 
and  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal  with  thst  of  centaur,  is  as  clear  and 
visible  to  the  mind,  as  the  agreement  ef  the  idea  <^  animal  with  thai  ai  man : 
and  so  these  two  propositions  are  equally  true,  equally  ceitain.  B^.  of  what 
use  is  all  such  truth  to  us  1 

Sb€T.  8.  Answeredy  real  truth  i»  abmU  ideat  ogreHng  ofthmgat-r-Tboaglk 
what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  to  distin^ish  real  from  ima^- 
naiT  knowledge,  might  suffice  here,  in  answer  to  this  doubt,  to  distinguish 
real  truth  from  chimerical^  or,  if  you  please,  barely  nominal,  they  depending 
both  on  the  same  foundation  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  a^|Bin  to  consider, 
that  thouffh  our  words  siffnity  nothing  but  our  ideas,  yet  bemg  designed  by 
them  to  sifnify  things,  the  truth  thev  contain,  when  put  into  fHV|x>sitions« 
will  be  only  veibal,  when  they  stand  (or  ideas  in  the  mind,  that  have  not  an 
agreement  with  the  re^ity  of  things.  And  therefore  truth,  as  w«Q;as  know, 
ledfle,  may  well  come'under  the  distinction  of  verbal  and  real ;  that  being  only 
veibal  truth,  wherein  terms  are  joined  according  to  the  agreement,  pr  dis&. 
greement  of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  without  regarding  whether  «ur  ideas 
are  such  as  really  have,  or  are  capable  of  ha/ving,  an  ^iristencp  in  nature.  Bat 
then  it  is  they  contain  real  truth,  when  these  signs  saro'  joinedy  as  ovr  ideas 
agree ;  and  when  our  ideas  are  such  as  we  know  aiie  capable  of  having  an 
existence  in  nature :  which  in  substances  we  cannot  know,  bat  by  ksowin^ 
that  such  have' existed. 

Sbgt.  9.  Fahehood  U  the  lahnng  €f  iunne9 -otherwise  tkam  tktk  idsos 
mree.— Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas  as  it  is.  Falsehood  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement  at 
disagreement  of  ideas  otherwise  than  it  is.  And  so  far  as  these  id^w»  thos 
maifed  by  sounds,  agree  to  their  archetypes,  so  far  only  Is  the  teuth  real.  Tho 
knowledge  of  this  truth  consists  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  words^tand  for. 
•and  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  marked  by  those  words. 

Sect.  10.  Oenertd  propoaitions  to  be  treated  of  more  at  largej^—BfA  be- 
cause words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and 
that  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  truth,  and  commonly  in  reasoning  about 
it,  we  make  use  of  words  and  propositions  ;  I  shall  more  at  large  inquire* 
wherein  the  certainty  of  real  truths,  contained  in  propositions,  consists,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to  show  in  what  sort  of  universal  pro 
positions  we  are  capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  truth  or  ftlsehood. 

I  shall  begin  with  general  propositions,  as  those  which  most  employ  out 
thoughts,  and  exercise  our  contemplation.  General  truths  are  most  looked 
after  by  the  mind,  as  those  that  most  enlarae  our  knowledge ;  and  by  their 
comprehensiveness  satisfying  us  iS  once  or  many  paiticuhura,  enlaige  our 
view,  and  shorten  our  way  to  knowledge. 

Sbot.  11.  Moral  and  metaphysical  truth. — Besides  truth,  taken  in  the 
strict  sense  before  mentioned,  there  are  other  sorts  of  truth ;  as,  1.  Moral 
truth,  which  is  speaking  of  things  according  to  the  persuasion  of  our  own 
minds,  though  the  proposition  we  speak  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things. 
2.  Metaphysical  truth,  which  is  nothing  but  Sie  real  existence  of  things,  con- 
formable to  the  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  their  names.  This,  though 
it  seems  to  consist  in  the  very  beings  of  things,  yet,  when  considered  a  litOe 
nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  proposition,  whereby  the  mind  joins  that 
particular  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled  with  a  name  to  it.  But  these 
considerations  of  troth,  either  having  been  before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  be- 
mg much  to  our  present  purpose,  it  may  sufBke  here  only  to  have  mentioned 
them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  UNIVERSAL  PROPOSITIONS,  THEIR  TRUTH  AND  CERTAINTY 

Sect.  L  Treating  of  v>ord»  necessary  to  kn&wiedge. — Though  tho  ez 
unining  and  judging  of  .ideas  by  IhemBelvea,  their  names  being  quite  laid 
aside,  be  the  b«st  and  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct  knowledge ;  yet,  througli 
the  prevailing  custom  of  using  sounds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom 
practised.  Every  one  may  observe  how  common  it  is  for  names  to  be 
made  use  of,  instead  of  the  ideas  themselves,  even  when  men  think  and 
reason  within  their  own  breasts ;  especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This  makes  the  consideration 
of  words  and  propositions  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  treatise  of  knowledge, 
that  it  is  veiy  haid  to  speak  intelligibly  of  the  one  without  explaining  uid 
other. 

Sect.  2.  General  truths  hardly  to  be  understood,  hut  in  verbal  propo- 
siiians. — All  the  knowledge  we  nave,  being  only  of  particular  or  general 
truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  these,  the 
latter,  which  is  that  which  with  reason  is  most  souffht  after,  can  never  be 
well  made  known,  and  is  veiy  seldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and 
expressed  in  words.  It  is  not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  examination 
of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of  universal  pro- 
positions. 

Sbct.  3.  Certainty  twofold^  of  truth  and  of  knowledge. — ^But  that  wo 
may  not  be  misled  in  this  case,  by  that  which  is  the  danger  everywhere,  I 
mean  by  the  doubtfulness  of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  observe,  that  certainty  is  two^ 
fold ;  certainty  of  truth,  an4  certainty  of  knowledge.  Certainty  of  truth  is, 
when  words  are  so  put  together  in  propositions,  as  exactly  to  express  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  as  really  it  is.  Cer- 
tainty of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas* 
as  expressed  in  any  proposition.  This  we  usually  call  knowing,  or  being 
certain  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 

SkctI  4.  No  proposition  can  be  knmon  to  be  true,  where  the  essence  of 
each  species  mentioned  is  not  known. — Now  because  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  tnith  of  any  general  proposition,  unless  we  know  the  precise  bounds- 
and  extent  of  the  species  its  terms  stand  for,  it  is  necessary  we  should  know 
the  essence  of  each  species,  which  is  that  which  constitutes  and  bounds  it. 
This,  in  all  simple  ideas  and  modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  For  in  these,  the 
real  and  nominal  essence  being  the  same :  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  abstract 
idea  which  the  general  term  stands  for  being  the  sole  essence  and  boundary 
that  is  or  can  be  supposed  of  the  species ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  far 
the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are  com{»ehended  under  each  term: 
which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have  an  exaet  conformity  with  the  idea  it 
stands  for,  aAd  no  other.  But  in  substances,  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct 
from  tlie  nominal  is  supposed  to  constitute,  determine,  and  bound  the  spe- 
cies, the  extent  of  the  general  word  is  veij  uncertain :  because  not  know- 
ing this  real  essence,  we  cannot  know  what  is,  or  what  is  not  of  that  species, 
and  consequently  what  may,  or  may  not  with  certainty  be  affirmed  of  it. 
And  thus  speaking  of  a  man,  or  gold,  or  any  other  species  of  natural  sub- 
stances, as  supposed  constituted  by  a  precise  and  real  essence,  which  nature 
regularly  imparts  to  every  individual  of  that  kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be 
of  that  species,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  &ny  amfnnation  or  nega- 
tion made  of  it.  For  man,  or  gold,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  used  for  spe- 
cies of  things  constituted  by  real  essences,  different  from  the  complex  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  stand  for  we  know  not  what ;  and  the  extent  of 
thfipe  species,  with  such  boundaries,  are  so  unknown  and  undetermined,  that 
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ft  is  impossible  with  an)  certainty  to  affirm,  that  all  men  are  rational,  or  that 
all  gold  is  yellow.  But  where  the  nominal  essence  is  kept  to,  as  the  bomi- 
dary  of  each  species,  and  men  extend  the  application  of  anjr  general  term 
uo  &rther  than  to  the  partictdar  things  in  which  the  complex  idea  it  stands 
for  is  to  be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  mistake  the  bounds  of  each 
species,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this  account,  whether  any  propositions  be 
true  or  no.  I  have  chosen  to  explain  this  uncertainty  of  propositions  in  this 
scholastic  way,  and  have  made  use  of  the  terms  of  essences  and  species,  on 
purpose  to  show  the  absurdity  and  inconvenience  there  is  to  think  of  them 
as  of  any  other  sort  of  realities  than  barely  abstract  ideas  with  names  tc 
them.  To  suppose  that  the  species  of  things  are  any  thing  but  the  sorting 
of  them  under  general  names,  according  as  they  agree  to  several  abstract 
ideas,  of  which  we  make  those  names  the  signs,  is  to  confound  truth,  and 
introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general  propositions  that  can  be  made  about 
them.  Though  therefore  thede  things  might,  to  people  not  possessed  with 
scholastic  learning,  be  treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer  way ;  yet  those 
wrong  notions  of  essences  or  species,  having  got  root  in  most  people's  minds, 
who  have  received  any  tincture  from  the  learning  which  has  prevailed  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  are  to  be  discovered  and  removed,  to  make  way  for  that 
use  of  words  which  should  convey  certainty  with  it. 

Sect.  5.  This  more  particularly  ctmcems  substancet. — ^The  names  of 
substances,  then,  whenever  made  to  stand  for  species,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  constituted  by  real  essences,  which  we  know  not,  are  not  capable  to  con- 
vey certainty  to  the  understanding :  of  the  truth  of  general  propositions  made 
up  of  such  terms,  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  reason  whereof  is  plain  :  for  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  this  or  that  quality  is  in  ^Id,  when  we  know  not  what 
is  or  is  not  gold  ?  Since  in  this  way  of  speaking  nothing  is  gold  but  what 
partakes  of  an  essence,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where  it  is  or 
is  not,  and  so  cannot  be  sure  that  any  parcel  of  matter  in  the  world  is,  or  is 
not  in  this  sense  gold ;  being  incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
that  which  makes  anjr  thing  to  be  called  gold,  ».  e,  that  real  essence  of  gold 
whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all :  this  being  as  impossible  for  us  to  know,  as 
it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of  a  pansy  is  or  is  not 
to  be  found,  whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pansy  at  all.  Or  if  we 
coald  (which  is  impossible)  certainly  know  where  a  real  essence,  which  we 
know  not,  is ;  v.gAn  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is  ; 
yet  could  we  not  be  sure,  that  this  or  that  quality  could  with  truth  be  affirmed 
of  gold  ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality  or 
idea  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  a  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no 
idea  at  all,  whatever  species  that  supposed  real  essence  may  be  imagined  to 
constitute. 

Sect.  6.  Tlie  truth  of  few  universal  prapositums  ctmceming'  substances 
is  to  be  known, — On  the  other  side,  the  names  of  substances,  when  made 
use  of  as  they  should  be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their  minds,  though  they 
carry  a  clear  and  determinate  signification  with  them,  will  not  yet  serve  us 
to  make  manjr  universal  propositions,  of  whose  truth  we  can  be  certain.  Not 
because  in  this  use  of  them  we  are  uncertain  what  things  are  signified  by 
them,  but  because  the  complex  ideas  they  stand  for  are  such  combinationB  of 
simple  ones,  as  carry  not  with  them  any  discoverable  connexion  or  repug- 
nancy, but  with  a  very  few  other  ideas. 

Sect.  7.  Because  coexistence  of  ideas  in  few  cases  is  to  be  known.^' 
The  complex  ideas,  that  our  names  of  the  species  of  substances  properly 
stand  fbr,  are  collections  of  such  qualities  as  have  been  observed  to  coexist 
in  an  unknown  substratum,  which  we  call  substance  ;  but  what  other  qualities 
necessarily  coexist  with  such  combinations  we  cannot  certainly  know,  unless 
we  can  discover  their  natural  dependence ;  which,  in  their  primary  qualities, 
we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  ;  and  in  all  their  secondary  qualities  we  can 
discover  no  connexion  at  all,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  chap.  iu. ;  vis.  1. 
Because  we  know  not  the  real  constitutions  of  substances,  on  which  ^ach 
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secondaiy  quality  particularly  depends.  2.  Did  we  know  that,  it  would  nerve 
us  only  for  experimental  (not  universal)  knowledge ;  and  reach  with  certainty 
no  fiuther  than  that  bare  instance  :  because  our  understandings  can  discover 
no  conceivable  connexion  between  any  secondary  quality  and  any  modification 
whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  therefore  there  are  very  few 
general  propositions  to  be  made  concerning  substances,  which  can  carry 
with  them  undoubted  certainty. 

Sect.  8.  Instance  in  £-o/<2.-*All  gold  is  fixed,  is  a  proposition  whose  truth 
we  cannot  be  certain  of,  now  universally  soever  it  be  believed.  For  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  useless  imagination  of  the  schools,  any  one  supposes  the  term 
gold  to  stand  for  a  species  of  things,  set  out  by  nature,  by  a  real  essence 
belonging  to  it,  it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  substances  are  of 
that  species  ;  and  so  cannot,  with  certainty,  affirm  any  thing  universally  of 
^Id.  But  if  he  makes  gold  stand  for  a  species  determined  by  its  nominal 
38dence,  let  the  nominal  essence,  for  example,  be  the  complex  idea  of  a  body, 
of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable,  fusible,  and  heavier  than  any  other 
known  ;  in  this  proper  use  of  the  word  gold,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality  can  with  certainty  be  uni- 
versally affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but  what  hath  a  discoverable  connexion 
or  inconsistency  with  that  nominal  essence.  Fixedness,  for  example,  having 
no  necessary  connexion,  that  we  can  discover,  with  the  colour,  weight,  or 
any  other  simple  idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combmation 
together ;  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  certainly  know  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

Sect.  9.  As  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  fixedness  and 
the  colour,  weighty  and  other  dimple  ideas  of  that  nominal  essence  of  gold ; 
3o  if  we  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  a  body  yellow,  fiisible,  ductile, 
weighty,  and  fixed,  we  shall  be  at  the  same  uncertainty  concerning  solubility 
in  aqua  regia,  and  for  the  same  reason :  since  we  can  never,  from  considera- 
tion of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty  affirm  or  deny  of  a  body,  whose 
complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile,  fusible,  and  fixed, 
that  it  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia;  and  so  on,  of  me  rest  of  its  qualities.  I  would 
gladly  meet  with  one  genend  affirmation  concerning  any  quality  of  gold,  that 
any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  presently  objected, 
is  not  this  a  universal  proposition,  **  all  gold  is  malleable  V*  To  which  I  an- 
swer, it  is  a  very  certain  proposition,  if  malleableness  be  apart  of  the  complex 
idea  the  word  sold  stands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold,  but 
that  that  sound  stands  for  an  idea  in  which  malleableness  is  contained :  and 
9uch  a  sort  of  truth  and  certainty  as  this,  it  is  to  say  a  centaur  is  four-footed. 
But  if  malleableness  makes  not  a  part  of  the  specific  essence  the  name  of 
flfold  stands  for,  it  is  plain*  **  all  gold  is  malleable"  is  not  a  certain  proposi- 
tion. Because  let  the  complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  whichsover  of  its 
other  qualities  you  please,  malleableness  will  not  appear  to  depend  on  that 
complex  idea,  nor  follow  from  any  simple  one  contained  in  it :  the  connexion 
that  malleableness  has  (if  it  has  any)  with  those  other  qualities,  being  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  which, 
since  we  know  not,  it  is  impossible  we  should  perceive  that  connexion,  un- 
less we  could  discover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

Sect.  10.  As  far  as  apv  such  coexistence  can  be  known,  so  far  universal 
wropositions  may  he  certain.  But  this  wiU  0o  hut  a  little  way,  hecause^^ 
The  more,  indeed,  of  these  coexisting  qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex 
idea,  under  one  name,  the  more  precise  and  determinate  we  make  the  si^- 
nification  of  that  word ;  but  never  yet  make  it  thereby  more  capable  5f  uni- 
versa!  certainty,  in  respect  of  other  qualities,  not  contained  in  our  complex 
idea ;  since  we  perceive  not  their  connexion  or  dependence  on  one  another, 
being  ignorant  both  of  that  real  constitution  in  which  they  are  all  founded, 
.-ind  also  how  they  flow  from  it.  For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning substances  is  not,  as  in  other  things,  barely  of  the  relation  of  two 
deas  that  may  exist  separately ;  but  is  of  the  necessary  connexion  and  coex- 
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ifltcnce  of  seyeral  distinct  ideas  in  the  same  Bubiect,  or  of  their  repugnancy 
ao  to  coexbt.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  discover  what  it  waa, 
«¥herein  that  colour  consisted,  what  made  a  body  lighter  or  heavier,  what 
lOzture  of  parts  made  it  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed t  and  fit  to  be  dissolved 
in  this  sort  of  liquor,  and  not  in  another ;  if,  I  say,  we  had  such  an  idea  as 
this  of  bodies,  and  could  perceive  wherein  all  sensible  qualities  originally  con- 
sist, and  how  they  are  produced ;  we  might  frame  such  ideas  of  them  as 
would  furnish  us  with  matter  of  more  eeneral  knowledge,  and  enable  as  to 
make  universal  propositions,  tliat  shomd  carry  general  truth  and  certainty 
with  them.  But  whilst  our  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  so 
remote  from  that  internal  real  constitution,  on  which  their  sensible  qualities 
depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfect  coUection  of  those  ap- 
parent qualities  our  senses  can  discover ;  there  can  be  few  general  proposi- 
tions concerning  substances,  of  whose  real  truth  we  can  be  certainly  assored; 
since  there  are  but  few  simple  ideas,  of  whose  connexion  and  necessary 
coexistence  we  can  have  certain  and  undoubted  knowledge.  I  imagine, 
among  all  the  secondary  qualities  of  substances,  and  the  powers  relating  to 
them,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whose  necessary  coe;dstence,  or  re- 
pugnance to  coexist,  can  certainly  be  known,  unless  in  those  of  the  same 
sense,  which  necessarily  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown. 
No  one,  I  think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can  certainly  know  what 
smell,  taste,  sound,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations  it  is  ca- 
pable to  make  or  receive,  on  or  from  other  bodies.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  sound  or  taste,  &c.  Our  specific  names  of  substances  standing  for  any 
collections  of  such  ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  can  with  them 
make  very  few  general  propositions  of  undoubted  real  certainty.  But  yet,  so 
far  as  any  complex  idea,  of  any  sort  of  substances,  contains  in  it  any  simple 
idea,  whose  necessary  coexistence  with  any  other  may  be  discovered,  so  ftr 
universal  propositions  may  with  certainty  be  made  concerning  it :  v.  g,  could 
any  one  discover  a  necessary  connexion  between  malleableness,  ana  the  co- 
lour or  wei^t  of  gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea  dignified  by  that 
name,  he  might  make  a  certain  universal  proposition  concerning  gold  m  this 
respect;  and  the  real  truth  of  this  proposition,  "that  all^ld  is  malleable,** 
would  be  as  certain  as  of  this,  "  the  three  angles  of  all  right-lined  triangles 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones.'* 

Sect.  11.  The  qualities  which  make  our  complex  ideas  of  substances^ 
depend  mostly  on  external,  remote,  and  unperceived  causes, — Had  we  such 
ideas  of  substances^  as  to  know  what  real  constitutions  produce  those  sensible 
qualities  we  find  in  them,  and  how  those  qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  could, 
by  the  specific  ideas  of  their  real  essences  in  our  own  minds,  more  certainly 
find  out  their  properties,  and  discover  what  qualities  they  had  or  bad  not,  than 
we  can  now  by  our  senses :  and  to  know  the  properties  of  gold,'  it  would  be 
no  more  necessary  that  gold  should  exist,  ana  that  we  should  make  experi- 
ments upon  it,  than  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  knowing  the  properties  of  a  trian- 
gle, that  a  triangle  should  exist  in  any  matter ;  the  idea  in  our  minds  would 
serve  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  so  far  from  beinf  admitted 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  we  scarce  so  much  as  ever  approach  the  first 
entrance  toward  them.  For  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  substances  we  meet 
with,  each  of  them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itself,  having  all  its  qualities  in  it- 
self,  and  independent  of  other  things;  overlooking,  for  the  most  part,  the 
operations  of  those  invisible  fluids  they  are  encompassed  with,  and  npon 
whose  motions  and  operations  depend  the  greatest  part  of  those  qualities 
which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the  inherent  marks  of 
distinction,  whereby  we  know  and  denominate  them.  Put  a  piece  of  gold 
any  where  by  itself,  separate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  bodies, 
it  will  immediately  lose  all  its  colour  and  weight,  and  perhaps  malleableness 
too ;  which,  for  aught  I  know,  would  be  changed  into  a  perfect  friability. 
Water,  in  which  to  us  fluidity  is  an  essential  quality,  left  to  itself,  would 
cease  to  be  fluid.    But  if  inanimate  bodies  owe  so  much  of  their  present  stats 
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to  other  bodies  without  them,  that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us, 
were  those  bodies  that  environ  thein  removed ;  it  is  yet  more  so  m  vegeta- 
bles, which  are  nourished,  grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  in  a 
constant  succession.  And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  state  of  animai^ 
we  shall  find  that  their  dependence,  as  to  life,  motion,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable  qualities  to  be  observed  in  them,  is  so  wholly  on  extrinsical  causes 
and  qualities  of  other  bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
subsist  a  moment  without  them :  though  yet  those  bodies  on  which  they  de- 
pend are  little  taken  notice  of^  and  ouke  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we 
frame  of  those  animals.  Take  the  air  but  for  a  minute  from  the  greatest 
part  of  living  creatures,  and  they  presently  lose  sense,  life;  and  motion.  This 
tite  necessity  of  breathing  has  forced  into  our  knowledge.  But  how  many 
other  extrinsical,  and  possibly  veiy  remote  bodies,  do  the  springs  of  these  ad- 
mirable machines  depend  on,  which  are  not  vulgarly  observed,  or  so  much  as 
thought  on ;  and  how  many  -are  there,  which  the  severest  inquiry  can  never 
discover!  The  inhabitants  of  this  spot  of  the  universe,  though  removed  so 
many  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  yet  depend  so  much  on  the  duly  tem. 
peied  motion  of  particles  coming  from,  or  agitated  by  it,  that  were  this  earth 
removed  but  a  small  part  of  that  distance  out  of  its  present  situation,  and 
placed  Sr  little  farther  or  nearer  that  source  of  heat,  it  is  more  than  probaUe 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  animals  in  it  would  immediately  perish :  since 
we  find  them  so  often  destroyed  by  an  excess  or  defect  of  the  sun's  warmth, 
which  an  accidental  position,  in  some  parts  of  this  our  little  globe  exposes 
them  to.  The  qualities  observed  in  a  loadstone  must  needs  have  their  source 
&r  beyond  the  confines  of  that  body ;  and  the  ravage  made  often  on  several 
sorts  of  animals  by  invisible  causes,  the  certain  death  (as  we  are  told)  of 
some  of  them,  by  barely  passing  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain  of  others,  by  be- 
ing removed  into  a  neignbouring  country ;  evidently  show  that  the  concur- 
rence and  operations  of  several  bodies,  with  which  they  are  seldom  thought  to 
have  any  thin^  to  do,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  them  be  what  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  and  to  preserve  those  qualities  by  which  we  know  and  distinguish 
them.  We  are  then  quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  con- 
tain withia  themselves  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them ;  and  we  in 
vain  search  for  that  constitution  within  the  body  of  a  fly,  or  an  elephant,  upon 
which  depend  those  qualities  and  powers  we  observe  in  them.  For  which, 
perhaps,  to  understand  them  aright,  we  ought  to  look  not  only  beyond  this 
our  earth  sjad  atmosphere,  but  even  beyond  the  sun,  or  remotest  star  our 
eyes  have  yet  discovered.  For  how  much  the  being  and  operation  of  par- 
ticular substances  in  this  our  globe  depends  on  causes  utterly  beyond  our 
view,  b  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  We  see  and  perceive  some  of  the 
motions  and  grosser  operations  of  things  here  about  us ;  but  whence  the 
streams  come  that  keep  all  these  curious  machines  in  motion  and  repair,  how 
conveyed  and  modified,  is  beyond  our  notice  ^d  apprehension:  and  the 
great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  this  stupendous  structure  of  the 
universe,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  a  connexion  and  dependence  in 
their  influence  and  operations  one  upon  another,  that  perhaps  things  in  this 
our  mansion  would  put  on  quite  another  face,  and  cease  to  be  what  they  are, 
if  some  one  of  the  stars  or  great  bodies,  incomprehensibly  remote  from  us, 
should  cease  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain,  things,  however  ab- 
solute and  entire  thev  seem  in  themselves,  are  but  retainers  to  other  parts  ot 
nature,  for  that  which  they  are  most  taken  notice  of  by  us.  Their  observable 
qualities,  actions,  and  powers,  are  owing  to  something  without  them ;  and 
there  is  not  so  complete  and  perfect  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which 
does  not  owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its  neighbours  ; 
and  we  must  not  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  surface  of  any  body,  but  look 
a  great  deal  farther,  to  comprehend  perfectly  those  qualities  tnat  are  in  it. 

Sbot.  12.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  have  very  imper- 
feet  ideas  of  substances ;  and  that  the  real  essences,  on  which  depend  tneir 
properties  and  operations,  are  unknown  to  us.    We  cannot  discover  so  much 
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8B  that  size,  figure,  and  texture  of  their  minute  and  active  parts,  which  it 
really  in  them ;  much  less  the  different  motions  and  impulses  made  in  and 
upon  them  by  bodies  from  without,  upon  which  depends,  and  by  which  is 
formed,  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  part  of  those  qualities  we  observe  in 
them,  and  of  which  our  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This  considera- 
tion alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes  of  ever  having  the  ideas  of 
their  real  essences ;  wnich,  whilst  we  want,  the  nominal  essences  we  make 
use  of  instead  of  them  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  but  veiy  sparingly  with  any 
general  knowledge,  or  universal  propositions  capable  of  real  certainty 

Sect.  13.  Judgment  may  reach  farther,  but  that  is  not  knowledge. — We 
are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  if  certainty  be  to  be  found  in  very  few  general 
propositions  made  concerning  substances :  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities 
and  properties  goes  very  seldom  farther  than  our  senses  reach  and  inform  us. 
Possibly  inquisitive  and  observing  men  may,  by  strength  of  judgment,  peoe- 
trate  farther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  from  wary  observation,  and  hints  well 
laid  together,  often  guess  ri^t  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  lo 
them.  But  this  is  but  guessing  still ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion,  and  has  not 
that  certainty  which  is  reauisite  to  knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge 
lies  only  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  consists  barely  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  abstract  ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement  or  disagreement 
among  them,  there  we  have  general  knowledge ;  and,  by  putting  the  names 
of  those  ideas  together  accoraingly  in  propositions,  can  with  certainty  pro- 
nounce general  truths.  But  bemuse  the  abstract  ideas  of  substances,  for 
which  their  specific  names  stand,  whenever  they  have  any  distinct  and  deter- 
minate signification,  have  a  discoverable  connexion  or  inconsistency  with  but 
a  very  few  other  ideas ;  the  certMinty  of  universal  propositions  concerning 
substances  is  very  narrow  and  scanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  principal  in- 
quiry concerning  them ;  and  there  are  sc^ce  any  of  the  names  of  substances, 
let  the  idea  it  is  applied  to  be  what  it  will,  of  which  we  can  generally  and 
with  certainty  pronounce,  that  it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that  other  quality  be- 
longing to  it,  and  constantly  coexiBting  or  inconsistent  with  that  idea,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found. 

Sect.  14.  What  is  requisite  for  our  knowledse  of  substances, — Before 
we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledfie  of  this  kino,  we  must  first  know  what 
changes  the  primary  qualities  of  one  body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  primary 
qualities  of  another,  and  how.  Secondly,  we  must  know  what  primary  quali- 
ties of  any  body  produce  certain  sensations  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth 
no  less  than  to  know  all  the  effects  of  matter,  under  its  divers  modifications 
of  bulk,  figure,  cohesion  of  parts,  motion,  and  rest.  Which,  I  think,  every 
body  wiU  allow,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  known  by  us  without  revelation. 
Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  what  sort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  motion  of  corpus- 
cles, would  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  sort  of 
fi^re,  bulk,  and  texture  of  parts,  in  the  superficies  of  any  body,  were  fit  to 
give  such  corpuscles  their  due  motion  to  produce  that  colour ;  would  that  be 
enough  to  make  universal  propositions  with  certainty,  concerning  the  several 
sorts  of  them,  unless  we  nad  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  precise 
bulk,  figure,  texture  and  motion  of  bodies  in  those  minute  parts,  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  senses,  so  that  we  might  by  those  frame  our  abstract 
ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  corporeal  substances,  whose 
operations  seem  to  lie  more  level  to  our  understandings  t  for  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  spirits,  both  their  thinking  and  moving  of  bodies,  we  at  first  sight  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss ;  though,  perhaps,  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a 
little  nearer  to  the  consideration  of  bodies  and  their  operations,  and  examined 
how  fiir  our  notions,  even  in  these,  reach,  with  any  clearness,  beyond  sensible 
matter  of  fact,  we  shall  be  bound  to  confess,  that  even  in  these  too  our  dis- 
coveries amount  to  very  little  beyond  perfect  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

Skct.  15.   Whilst  our  ideas  of  substances  contain  not  their  real  consti- 
tutions, we  can  make  but  few  general  certain  propositions  concerning  them 
-—This  is  evident,  the  abstract  complex  ideas  of  substances,  for  which  thei 
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genend  names  stand,  not  comprehending  their  real  constitations,  can  afford 
us  very  little  universal  certainty.  Because  our  ideas  of  them  are  not  made 
up  of  that,  on  which  those  qualities  we  observe  in  them,  and  would  inform 
oaraelves  about,  do  depend,  or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  connexion  * 
V.  ft.  let  the  ideas  to  which  we  give  the  name  man  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  a 
body  of  the  ordinary  shape,  with  sense,  voluntary  motion,  and  reason  joined 
to  tt.  This  being  the  abstract  idea,  and  consequently  the  essence  of  our 
species  man,  we  can  make  but  veiy  few  general  certain  propositions  concern- 
ing man,  standing  for  such  an  idea.  &cause  not  knowing  the  real  consti- 
tntion  on  which  sensation,  power  of  motion,  and  reasoning,  with  that  peculiar 
shape,  depend,  and  whereby  they  are  united  together  in  the  same  subject, 
there  are  very  few  other  qualities  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to  have 
a  necessaiy  connexion :  and  therefore  we'  cannot  with  certainty  affirm*  that 
all  men  sleep  by  intervals ;  that  no  man  can  be  nourished  by  wood  or  stones ; 
that  all  men  will  b6  poisoned  by  hemlock ;  because  these  ideas  have  no  c6n- 
nexion  or  repugnancv  with  this  our  nominal  essence  of  man,  with  this  abstract 
idea  that  name  stands  for.  We  must  in  these  and  the  like  appeal  to  trial  in 
particular  subjects,  which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  pr(d>ability  in  the  rest ;  but  can  have  no  general  certainty, 
whilst  our  specific  idea  of  man  contains  that  real  constitution,  which  is  the 
root,  wherein  all  his  inseparable  qualities  are  united,  and  from  whence  thev 
flow.  Whilst  our  idea,  the  word  man  stands  for,  is  only  an  imperfect  col« 
lection  of  some  sensible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is  no  discernible 
connexion  or  repugnance  between  our  specific  idea  and  the  operation  of 
either  the  parts  of  hemlock  or  stones  upon  his  constitution.  There  are  ani- 
mals that  safelv  eat  hemlock,  and  others  that  are  nourished  by  wood  and 
stones :  but  as  long  as  we  want  ideas  of  those  real  constitutions*  of  different 
sorts  of  animals,  whereon  these  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend, 
we  must  not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  universal  propositions  concerning 
them.  Those  few -ideas  only,  which  have  a  discernible  connexion  with  our 
nominal  essence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  as  such  propositions.  But 
these  are  so  few,  and  of  so  little  moment,  that  we  may  justly  look  on  our 
certain  general  knowledge  of  substances  as  almost  none  at  all. 

Sbct.  16.  Wherein  lies  the  genertd  certainty  of  fMrovositions, — ^To  con- 
elude;  general  propositions,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  tnen  only  capable  of 
certainty,  when  the  terms  used  in  them  stand  for  such  ideas,  whose  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  as  there  expressed,  is  capable  to  be  discovered  by  us. 
And  we  are  then  certain  of  their  truth  or  felsehood,  when  we  perceive  the 
ideas  the  terms  stand  for  to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  afiirmcd 
or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice,  that  general  cer- 
tainty is  never  to  be  found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  m)  to  seek  it 
elsewhere  in  experiment,  or  observations  without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not 
beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abstract  ideas  that 
alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general  knowledge'. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

OF  MAXIMS. 

SeoT.  1.  Theif  are  self-evident, — ^There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which 
under  the  name  of  maxims  and  axioms  have  passed  fer  piinciples  of  science: 
and  because  they  are  self-evident,  have  been  supposed  innate,  although 
nobody  (that  I  know)  ever  went  about  to  show  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
their  clearness  or  cogency.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  of  their  evidence,  and  see  whether  it  be  peculiar 'to  them  alon<>, 
tnH  also  examine  how  far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledjjn. 

Sect.  2.  Wherein  t?iat  self-evidence  consists. — Knowledge,  as  has  been 
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shown,  conaista  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  diaagreement  of  idi^&a: 
now  where  that  agreement  or  diaagreement  ia  perceived  immediately  hy  itself^ 
without  the  intervention  or  help  of  any  otfaur,  there  our  knowledge  is  self- 
evident.  Thie  will  appear  to  be  ao  to  any  one,  who  will  but  conaider  any  of 
those  propoaitions,  which,  without  any  proof,  he  asaenta  to  at  firat  aigfat :  for 
in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  reason  of  his  aaaent  ia  from  that  aeree. 
ment  or  disa^p'eement,  which  the  mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them, 
finds  in  those  ideas  answering  the  affirmation  or  negation  in  the  proposition. 

Sect.  3.  Sdf-evidenee  not  peculiar  to  receiaed  axionu. — ^Thia  being  so, 
in  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  whether  thia  aelf-evidence  be  peculiar  only 
to  those  propositions  which  commonly  paaa  under  the  name  of  maxima, 
and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed  them.  And  here  it  Lb  plain,,  that 
several  other  truths^  not  allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in 
this  self-evidence.  This  we  shall  aee,  if  we  fo  over  these  several  sorts  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideaa,  which  I  have  above  mentioned,  via. 
identity,  relation,  coexiatence,  and  real  eziatence ;  which  will  diacover  to  ua, 
that  not  only  those  few.  propositions,  which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxima, 
are  self-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almoat  an  infinite  number  of  other 
propositions  axe  such. 

Sbot.  4.  1.  Am  to  tdeiUity  and  divernty,  oU  propositunu  are  eqaaO^ 
self-evident, — For,  first,  the  immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement  of  identity,  being  founded  in  the  mind*a  having  distinct  ideas,  this 
affords  us  as  many  self-evident  propositions  as  we  uive  distinct  ideas. 
Every  one,  that  has  any  knowledge  at  all,  haa,  aa  the  fi>undation  of  it,  various 
and  distinct  ideas :  and  it  is  the  fint  act  of  the  mind  (without  which  it  can 
never  be  capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of  its  ideas. by  itself 
and  distinguish  it  firom  others.  Every  one  finds  in  himaelf,  that  he  knows 
the  ideas  he  has ;  that  he  knowa  alao  when  any  one  is  in  his  understanding, 
and  what  it  is ;  and  that  when  more  than  one  are  there,  he  knowa  them  dis- 
tinctly  and  unconfusedly  one  from  another.  Which  always  being  so  (it  being 
impossible  but  that  he  should  perceive  what  he  perceives)  he  can  never  be  in 
doubt  when  any  idea  ia  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is ; 
and  that  two  distinct  ideas,  when  thev  are  in  his  mind,  are  there,  and  are 
not  one  and  the  same  idea.  So  that  ail  such  affirmations  and  negations  are 
made  without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  hesitation,  and  must 
necessarily  be  assented,  to  as  soon  as  understood;  that  is,  aa  soon  as  we  have 
in  our  minds  determined  ideas,  which  the  terms  ia  the  proposition  stand  for. 
And  therefore  whenever  the  mind  with  attention  considers  any  proposition, 
so  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas  signified  by  the  terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied 
one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  same  or  different ;  it  is  presently  and  infallibly 
certain  of  the  truth  of  such  a  proposition ;  and  this  equally,  whether  these 
propoaitiona  be  in  terms  standing  for  more  general  ideas,  or  such  aa  are  leas 
80,  V.  ^.  whether  the  general  idea*of  oeing  be  affirmed  of  itself,  aa  in  this 
proposition,  whatsoever  is,  is ;  or  a  more  particular  idea  be  affirmed  of  itself^ 
as  a  man  is  a  man ;  or,  whatsoever  is  white  is  white ;  or  whether  the  idea  of 
beinff  in  general  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only,  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  idea  different  from  it,  as  in  this  other  proposition,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  or  any  idea  of  any  particular  being  be  denied 
of  another  different  firom  it,  as,  a  man  is  not  a  horse ;  red  is  not  blue.  The 
difference  of  the  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  understood,  makes  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  presently  visible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty  and 
easiness  in  the  less  as  well  as  the  more  general  propositions,  and  all  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.  because  the  mind  perceives,  in  any  ideas  that  it  has,  the 
same  ideas  to  be  the  same  with  itself;  and  two  different  ideas  to  be  difiercnt, 
and  not  the  same.  And  this  it  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  these  ideas  be 
more  or  less  general,  abstract,  and  comprehensive.  It  is  not  therefore  aJone 
to  these  two  general  propositions,  whatsoever  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  that  this  sort  of  self-evidence  belongs 
by  any  peculiar  right.    The  perception  of  being«  or  not  being,  belongs  no 
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more  to  tlieae  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the  tenns  whatsoever  and  thing,  than 
it  does  to  any  other  ideas.  These  two  general  maxims,  amounting  to  no 
more  in  short  bat  this,  that  the  same  is  the  same,  and  same  is  not  different, 
are  truths  known  in  more  particular  instances,  as  well  as  in  these  general 
maxims,  and  known  also  in  particular  instances,  before  these  general  maxims 
are  ever  thought  on,  and  curaw  all  their  force  from  the  discernment  of  the 
mind  employed  about  particular  ideas.  There  is  nothing  more  visible  than 
that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof,  or  reflection  on  either  of  these 
general  propositions,  perceives  so  clearly,  and  knows  so  certainly,  that  the 
idea  of  white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not  ^e  idea  of  blue;  and  tbiat  the  idea 
of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is  not  absent ;  that  the  consi- 
deration of  these  axioms  can  add  nothing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its 
knowledge.  Just  so  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experiment  in  himself)  in  aU 
the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind:  he  knows  each  to  be  itself,  and  not  to 
be  another;  and  to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away  when  it  is  there,  with  a 
certainty  that  cannot  be  greater ;  and  therefore  the  truth  of  no  general  pro- 
position can  be  known  with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this. 
So  that  in  respect  of  identity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches  as  Sir  as  our 
deas ;  and  we  are  capable  of  making  as  many  self-evident  propositions  as 
ire  have  names  for  distinct  ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind, 
ftrhetber  this  proposition,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  self-evident  a  propo- 
sition, as  that  consisting  of  more  general  terms,  whatsoever  is,  is?  and  again, 
iv'hether  this  proposition,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  proposition  that  the  mind 
.;an  no  more  doubt  of,  as  soon  as  it  understands  the  words,  than  it  does  of 
.hat  axiom,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to.be,  and  not  to  bel  and  so 
Dfall  the  like. 

Sect.  5.  2.  In  coexistence  we  June  few  self-evident  propositions. — Se- 
londlyj  as  to  coexistence,  or  such  necessaiy  connexion  between  two  ideas, 
fhat,  in  the  subject  where  one  of  them  is  supposed,  there  the  other  must  ne- 
cessarily  be  also :  of  such  agreement  or  disagreement  as  this  the  mind  has  an 
immediate  perception  hut  in  very  few  of  them.  And  therefore  in  this  sort  we 
have  but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge ;  nor  are  there  to  be  found  very  many 
propositions  that  are  self-evident,  though  some  there  are ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of 
filling  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its  superficies,  being  annexed  to  our 
idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  self<evident  proposition,  that  two  bodies  cannot  be 
in  the  same  place.   - 

Sect.  6.  3.  In  other  relations  we  may  have. — Thirdly,  as  to  the  relation 
of  modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many  axioms  concerning  that  one  re- 
lation  of  equality.  As,  equals  taken  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal ; 
which,  with  the  rest  of  that  kind,  however  they  are  received  for  maxims  by 
tlie  mathematicians,  and  are  unquestionable  truths ;  yet,  I  think,  that  any  one 
who  considers  them,  will  not  find  that  they  have  a  clearer  self-evidence  than 
these,  that  one  and  one  are  equal  to  two,  that  if  you  take  from  the  five  fingers 
of  one  hand  two,  and  firom  the  five  fingers  of  the  other  hand  two,  the  remain- 
ing numbers  will  be  equal.  These  and  a  thousand  other  such  propositions 
mav  be  found  in  numbers,  which,  at  the  very  first  hearing,  force  the  assent, 
and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater  clearness,  tlutn  those  mathema- 
tical axioms. 

Sect.  7.  4.  Concerning  real  existence  we  have  none, — ^Fourthly,  as  to 
real  existence,  since  that  has  no  conneadon  with  any  other  of  our  ideas,  but 
that  of  ourselves,  and  of  a  first  being,  we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real 
existence  of  all  other  beings,  not  so  much  as  demonstrative,  muchiess  a  self- 
evident  knowledge;  and  therefore  concerning  those  there  are  no  maxims. 

Sect.  8.  These  axioms  do  not  tnuch  i9{fiuenoe  our  other  knowledge. — ^In 
the  next  place  let  us  consider  what  influence  these  received  maxims  have  upon 
the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge.  The  rules  established  in  the  schools,  that 
all  reasonings  are  ex  proicognitis  et  frmconcessist  seem  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  other  knowledge  in  tnese  maxims,  and  to  suppose  them  to  be  pracog- 
n*Uf  *  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  these  two  things:  first*  that  these  axioms 
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are  those  truths  that  are  first  known  to  the  mind.  And,  secondly,  that  upon 
them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

Sect.  9.  Because  they  are  not  the  truths  we  first  knew. — First,  thatthej 
are  not  the  truths  first  known  to  the  mind,  is  evident  to  experience,  ajs  we 
have  shown  in  another  place,  book  i.  chap.  ii.  Who  perceives  not  that  a 
child  certainlv  knows  that  a  sixanger  is  not  its  mother,  that  its  sucking-bottle 
is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  he  and  not  to  be  1  And  how  man^  truths  are  there  about  numbers,  which  it 
is  obvious  to  observe  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  con- 
vinced of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  these  general  maxims,  to  which  mathem^ 
ticians,  in  their  arguing,  do  sometimes  refer  them !  Whereof  the  reason  is 
very  plain ;  for  that  which  makes  the  mind  assent  to  such  propositions  being 
nothing  else  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  a^preement  or  disagreement  of  its 
ideasi  according  as  it  finds  them  affirmed  or  oenied  one  of  another,  in  words 
it  understands ;  and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  every  two 
distinct  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  same ;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
such  self-evident  truths  must  be  first  known,  which  consist  of  iileas  that  are 
first  in  the  mind :  and  the  ideas  first  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  are  those  of 
particular  things,  from  whence,  by  slow  degrees,  the  understanding  proceeds 
to  some  few  gene;ral  ones ;  which  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and  familiar 
objects  of  sense,  are  settled  in  the  mind,  with  general  names  to  them.  Thus 
particular  ideas  are  first  received  and  distinguished,  and  so  knowledge  got 
about  them ;  and  next  to  them,  the  less  general  or  specific,  which  are  next  to 
particular-:  for  abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children,  or  the 
yet  unexercised  mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  seem  so  to  grown  men,  it 
IS  only  because  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so.  For  when  we 
nicely  reflect  upon  them,  we  shall  find,  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and  con- 
trivances of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  witn  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  ofiTer 
themselves  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it  not  require  some 
pains  and  skill  to  form  the  ^neral  idea  of  a  triangle  (which  is  yet  none  of  the 
most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and  difficult)?  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique 
nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but  all  and  none 
of  these  at  once.  In  enect,  it  is  something  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist ;  an 
idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put 
together.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  imperfoct  state,  has  need  of  such  ideas, 
and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  communication 
and  enlargement  of  knowledge ;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  in- 
clined. But  yet  one  has  reas(m  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  im- 
perfection ;  at  least  this  is  enough  to  show,  that  the  most  abstract  and  general 
ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and  most  easily  acquainted  with,  not 
such  as  its  earliest  knowledge  is  conversant  about. 

Sect.  10.  Because  on  them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  do  not  de- 
pend.— Secondly,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  follows,  that  these  mag- 
nified maxims  are  not  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  know- 
ledffe.  For,  if  there  be  a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  as  much  self, 
evidence  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  be  the  principles  from  which  we  deduce  all  other  truths.  Is  it  im- 
possible to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this  or 
some  such  axiom,  viz.  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together!  Many 
a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having  heard  oV 
thought  on  that,  or  any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  mi^htbe  proved:  and  knows 
It  as  certainly  as  any  other  man  knows  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts, 
ur  any  other  maxim,  and  all  from  the  same  reason  of  self-evidence ;  the 
equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  and  certain  to  him  without  that,  ot 
any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  no  proof  to  make  it  perceived.  Nor 
after  the  knowledge,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know 
that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did  be- 
fore. For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more 
obscure,  or  at  least  more  difficult  to  be  settled  in  the  mind,  than  those  of  one. 
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two,  and  three.  Aod  indeed,  I  think,  I  may  ask  these  men,  wl*o  will  needs 
have  all  knowledge,  besides  those  general  principles  themselves,  to  depend 
on  general,  innate,  and  self-evident  principles,  what  principle  is  requisite  to 
prove,  that  one  and  one  are  two,  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  three  timet 
two  are  six?  Which  being  known  without  any  proof  do  evince,  that  eithei 
all  knowled^  does  not  depend  on  certain  fr<Bcogmta^  or  general  maxims 
called  principles,  or  else  that  these  are  pnnciples ;  that  if  these  are  to  be 
countea  principles,  a  great  part  of  numeration  will  be  so.  To  which  if  we 
add  all  the  self-evident  propositions,  which  may  be  made  about  all  our  distinct 
ideas,  principles  will  be  almost  infinite,  at  least,  innumerable,  which  men  ar- 
rive to  the  knowledge  of  at  different  ages :  and  a  great  many  of  these  innate 
principles  they  never  come  to  know  all  their  lives.  But  whether  they  come 
m  view  of  the  mind  earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all  known 
by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent,  receive  no  li^ht,  nor  are 
capable  of  any  proof  one  from  another;  much  less  the  more  particular  from 
the  more  general ;  or  the  more  simple  from  the  more  compomided :  the  more 
simple  and  less  abstract  beine  the  most  fkmiliar,  and  the  easier  and  earlier  ap- 
prehended. But  which  ever  be  the  clearest  ideas,  the  evidence  and  certainty 
of  aU  such  propositions  is  in  this,  that  a  man  sees  the  same  idea  to  be  the 
same  idea,  and  in&llibly  perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be  different  ideas. 
For  when  a  man  has  in  his  understanding  the  ideas  of  one  and  of  two,  the 
idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea  of  blue,  he  cannot  but  certainly  know,  that  the/ 
idea  of  one  is  the  idea  of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two ;  and  that  the  idea  of 
yellow  is  the  idea  of  yellow ,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue.  For  a  man  cannot  con- 
found the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  he  has  distinct:  that  would  be  to  have  them 
confused  and  distinct  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  contradicUon :  and  to  have 
none  distinct  is  to  have  no  use  of  our  faculties,  to  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
And  therefore  what  idea  soever  is  affirmed  of  itself,  or  whatsoever  two  entire 
distinct  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another,  the  mind  cannot  but  assent  to  such  a 
proposition,  as  infallibly  true,  as  soon  as  it  undelvtands  the  terms,  without 
hesitation  or  need  of  proof,  or  regarding  those  made  in  more  general  terms, 
and  called  maxims. 

Sect.  11.  What  use  th&te  general  maxima  have, — What  shall  we  then 
say?  Are  these  seneral  maxims  of  no  use?  By  no  means,  thou^  perhaps 
their  use  is  not  that  which  it  is  commonly  taken  to  be.  But  since  doubting 
in  the  least  of  what  hath  been  by  some  men  ascribed  to  these  maxims  may  be 
apt  to  be  cried  out  against,  as  overturning  the  foundations  of  all  the  sciences ; 
It  may  be  worth  whue  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  our 
knowledge,  and  examine  more  particularly  to  what  purposes  they  serve,  and 
to  what  not. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  they  are  of  no  usetc 
prove  or  confirm  less  general  self-evident  propositions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been,  the  foundations  whereon 
any  science  hath  been  built.  There  is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  talk,  propa- 
gated from  scholastic  men,  of  sciences  and  the  maxims  on  which  they  are 
built :  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck  never  to  meet  with  any  such  sciences ; 
much  less  any  one  built  upon  these  two  maxims,  what  is,  is ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
shown  where  any  such  science,  erected  upon  these  or  any  other  ffeneral 
axioms,  is  to  be  found :  and  should  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  lay  be- 
fore me  the  frame  and  system  of  any  science  so  built  on  these  or  any  such 
like  maxims,  that  could  not  be  shown  to  stand  as  firm  without  any  considera- 
tion of  them.  I  ask,  whether  these  general  maxims  have  not  the  same  use  in 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  in  theological  questions,  that  they  have  in  other 
sciences  *  They  serve  here  too  to  silence  wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  dispute. 
But  I  think  that  nobody  will  therefore  say,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  built 
upon  these  maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  derived  from  these  prin- 
ciples. It  is  from  revelation  we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  these 
maxims  had  never  been  »ble  to  help  us  to  it.    When  we  find  out  an  idea,  bv 
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«^ho6e  interventioii  we  discover  the  eonnezionof  two  others,  this  ie  s  revelstion 
from  God  to  as,  by  the  voice  of  reason.  fV>r  we  then  come  to  know  a  truth 
liiat  we  did  not  know  before.  When  God  declares  any  truth  to  iis,  this  is  a 
revelation  to  us  by  the  voice  of  his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  oar  know- 
ledge.  But  in  neither  of  these  do  we  receive  our  light  or  knowlcdse  from 
maxims.  But  in  the  one,  the  things  themselves  afford  it,  and  we  sec  the  trutli 
in  them  by  perceiving  their  agre^nent  or  disagreement ;  in  the  other,  God 
himself  affords  it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  see  the  truth  of  what  -he  says  in 
his  unerring  veracity.  ' 

3.  They  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  advancement  of  sciences, 
or  new  discoveries  of  yet  unknown  troths.  Mr  Newton,  in  his  never  enongli 
to  be  admired  book,  has  demonstrated  several  propositions,  which  are  so  many 
new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the  world,  and  are  ftrther  advances  in  matb<>- 
matical  knowledge;  but,  for  the  discovery  of  these,  it  was  not  the  genen) 
qiaxims,  what  is,  is ;  or,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  or  the  like,  that  helped 
him.  These  were  not  the  clues  that  led  him  into  the  discovery  of  the  troth 
and  certainty  of  those  propositions.  Nor  was  it  by  tlmm  that  he  got  the  know 
ledge  of  those  demonstrations ;  bat  by  finding  out  mtermediate  ideas,  that 
showed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  expressed  in  the  pm 
positions  he  demonstrated.  This  is  the  greatest  exercise  and  improvement 
of  human  understandkig  in  the  enlarffin^  of  knowledge,  and  advancing  the 
sciences ;  wherein  they  are  far  enoo^  mm  receiving  any  help  from  the  con- 
templation of  these,  or  the  like  magnified  maxims.  Would  those  who  have 
this  traditional  admiration  of  these  propositions,  that  they  think  no  step  can 
be  made  in  knowledge  without  the  support  of  an  axiom,  no  stone  laid  in  the 
building  of  the  sciences  without  a  general  maxim,  but  distinguish  between 
the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating ;  between  the 
method  of  raising  any  science,  and  that  of  teaching  it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is 
advanced :  they  would  see  that  those  general  maxims  were  not  the  fbundatioDs 
on  which  the  first  discoverers  raised  their  admirable  structures,  nor  the  keys 
that  unlocked  and  opened  those  secrets  of  knowledge.  Though  afterward, 
when  schools  were  erected,  and  sciences  had  their  professors  to  teach  what 
others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  use  of  maxims,  t.  e.  laid  down  certain 
propositions  which  were  self-evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true;  which  being 
settled  in  the  minds  of  their  scholars,  as  unquestionable  verities,  they  on  oc^ 
casion  made  use  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths  in  particular  instances,  that 
were  not  so  familiar  to  their  minds  as  those  general  axioms  which  had  before 
been  inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully  settled  in  their  minds.  Though  these 
particular  instances,  when  well  reflected  on,  are  no  less  self-evident  to  the 
understanding  than  the  general  maxims  brought  to  confirm  them ;  and  it  was 
in  those  particular  instances  that  the  first  discoverer  found  the  truth,  without 
the  help  of  the  general  maxims :  and  so  may  any  one  else  do,  who  with  atten- 
tion considers  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  ase»  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  teach- 
ing sciences  SB  fiir  as  they  are  advanced;  but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing 
them  fkrther. 

2.  They  are  of  use  in  disputes,  fbr  the  silencing  of  obstinate  wranglers,  and 
bringing  those  contests  to  some  conclusion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that 
end  came  not  in,  in  the  manner  following',  I  crave  leave  to  inquire.  The 
schools  having  made  disputation  the  touchstone  of  men's  abilities,  and  the 
criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged  victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field :  and  he 
that  had  the  last  word  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument.  If 
not  of  the  cause.  But  because  by  this  means  there  was  like  to  be  no  decision 
between  skilful  combatants,  whilst  one  never  fkilcd  of  a  medius  terminus  to 
prove  any  proposition ;  and  the  other  could  as  constantly,  without  or  with  a 
distinction,  deny  the  major  or  minor ;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  run- 
ninsf  out  of  disputes  into  an  endless  train  of  syllogisms,  certain  general  pro- 
positions, most  of  th»}m  indeed  self-evident,  were  introduced  into  ue  schools* 
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which  beinff  mch»  aa  all  men  allowed  and  agreed  ui»  werr.  looked  on  as  general 
measures  of  truth,  and  served  instead  of  principles  (where  the  disputants  had 
not  laid  down  any  other  between  them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and 
which  must  not  be  receded  from  by  either  side.  And  thus  these  maxims  get- 
ting the  name  of  principles,  beyond  which  men  in  dispute  could  not  retreat, 
were  by  mistake  taken  to  be  originals  and  sources,  from  whence  all  know- 
ledge began,  and  the  foundation  whereon  the  sciences  were  built.  Because 
when  in  their  disputes  they  came  to  any  of  these,  they  stopped,  there,  and 
went  no  fiirther ;  the  matter  was  determined.  But  how  much  this  is  a  mistake 
hath  been  already  shown. 

This  method  of  the  schools,  which  have  been  thought  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge, introduced,  as  I  suppose,  the  like  use  of  these  maxims  into  a  great  part 
of  conversation  out  of  the  schools,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom  any 
one  is  excused  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when  thev  deny  these  general 
self-evident  principles  received  by  all  reasonable  men,  who  have  once  Uiouglit 
<^  them :  but  yet  their  use  herem  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They, 
in  truth,  when  ui^ged  in  such  cases,  teach  nothing:  that  is. already  done  by 
the  intermediate  ideas  made  use  of  in  the  debate,  whose  connexion  may  be 
seen  without  the  help  of  those  maxims,  and  so  the  truth  known  before  the 
maxim  is  produced,  and  the  argument  brought  to  a  first  principle.  Men  would 
give  off  a  wrong  argument,  before  it  came  to  that,  if  m  their  disputes  they 
proposed  to  themselves  the  finding  and  embracing  cf  truth,  and  not  a  contest 
for  victory.  And  thus  maxims  have  their  use  to  put  a  stop  to  their  perverse- 
ness,  whose  ingenuity  should  have  yielded  sooner.  But  the  method  of  the 
schools  having  aUowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppose  and  resist  evident  truth 
till  they  are  batfied,  t.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to  contradict  themselves  or  some 
established  principle;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  not  in  civil  oonversa- 
tion  be  ashamed  of  that,  which  in  the  schools  is  counted  a  virtue  and  a  slory ; 
obstinately  to  maintain  that  side  of  the  question  they  have  chosen,  whether 
true  or  false,  to  the  last  extremity,  even  after  conviction :  a  strange  way  to 
attain  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  which  I  think  the  rational  pact  of  man- 
kind, not  corrupted  by  education,  could  scarce  believe  should  ever  be  admitted 
among  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  the  students  of  religion  or  nature,  or  intro- 
duced into  the  seminaries  of  those  who  are  to  propagate  the  truths  of  religion 
or  philosophy  among  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  How  much  such  a  way 
of  learning  is  like  to  return  young  men's  minds  from  the  sincere  search  and 
love  of  truth,  nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  thing, 
or  at  least  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  This  I  think,  that 
bating  those  places  which  brought  the  peripatetic  philosophy  into  their  schools, 
where  it  continued  many  ages,  without  teaching  the  world  any  t^ing  but  the 
art  of  wrangling;  these  maxims  were  nowhere  thou^t  the  foundations  on 
which  the  sciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  U>  the  advancement  of 
knowledge. 

As  to  these  general  maxuns,  therefore,  they  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  great  use 
in  disputes,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers :  but  not  of  much  use  to  the  dis- 
coverv  of  unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forward  in  its  search  after 
knowledge.  For  who  everbe^n  to  build  his  knowledge  on  this  general  pro- 
position,  what  is,  is;  or,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be :  and  from  either  of  these,  as  irom  a  principle  of  science,  deduced  a  system 
of  useful  knowledge  1  Wrong  opinions  often  involving  contradictions,  one 
of  these  maxims,  as  a  touchstpne,  may  serve  well  to  show  whither  they  lead. 
But  yet,  however  fit  to  Jay  open  the  absurdity  or  mistake  of  a  man's  reason- 
ing or  opinion,  they  are  of  very  little  use  for  enlightening  the  underetanding : 
and  it  will  not  be  found,  that  the  mind  receives  much  help  from  them  in  its  pro- 
gress in  knowledge*;  which  would  be  neither  less,  nor  less  certain^  were  these 
two  general  propositions  never  thought  on.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  said  they 
sometimes  serve  in  argumentation  to  stop  a  wrangler's  mouth,  by  showing 
the  ahsurdity  of  what  he  saith,  and  by  exposing  him  to  the  shame  of  contradict* 
ing  what  all  the  world  knows,  ana  he  himself  cannot  but  own  to  be  true. 
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But  It  18  one  thing  to  show  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  error,  and  another  to  pot 
dim  in  possession  of  troth;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  truths  thetse  two 
propositions  are  ahle  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know,  which  we 
did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them.  Let  us  reason  from 
them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only  about  identical  predications ;  and  in- 
fluence, if  any  at  all,  none  but  such.  Each  particular  proposition  concerning 
identity  or  diversity  is  as  clearly  and  certamly  known  in  itself,  if  attended 
to,  as  either  of  these  general  ones :  only  these  general  ones,  as  serving  in  all 
dases,  are  therefore  more  inculcated  and  insisted  on.  As  to  other  less  general 
maxims,  many  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  propositions,  and  teach 
lu  nothing  but  the  respect  and  import  of  names  one  to  another.  "  The  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts  ;*'  what  real  truth,  I  beseech  you,  does  it  teach  us  ? 
What  more  is  contained  in  that  maxim  tlian  what  the  signification  of  the 
word  totum,  or  the  whole,  does  of  itself  import?  And  he  that  knows  that  the 
word  whole  stands  for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts,  knows  very  little  less 
*han  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.  And  upon  the  same  ground,  I 
think  that  this  proposition,  a  hill  is  higher  than  a  valley,  and  several  the  like, 
may  also  pass  for  maxims.  But  yet  masters  of  mathematics,  when  thej^ 
would,  as  teachers  of  what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  science,  do  not 
without  reason  place  this,  and  some  other  such  maxims,  at  the  entrance  of 
their  systems ;  that  their  scholars,  having  in  the  beginning  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed  their  thoughts  with  these  propositions  made  in  such  general  terms,  may  be 
used  to  make  such  reflections,  and  have  these  more  general  propositions,  as 
formed  rules  and  sayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all  particcdar  cases.  Not  that,  if 
they  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  particular 
instances  they  are  brought  to  confirm :  but  that,  being  more  familiar  to  the 
mind,  the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  understanding.  But  this, 
I  say,  is  more  from  our  custom  of  using  them,  and  the  establishment  they 
have  got  in  our  minds,  by  our  oflen  thinking  of  them,  than  ftom  the  diflerent 
evidence  of  the  things.  But  before  custom  has  settled  methods  of  think- 
ing and  reasoning  in  our  minds,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  and 
that  the  child,  when  a  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in  that 
particular  instance  than  by  this  general  proposition,  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts ;  and  that  if  one  of  these  have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
other,  the  general  has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the  particular, 
than  the  particular  bv  the  general.  For  in  particulars  our  knowledge  begins, 
and  so  spreads  itself'^  by  degrees  to  generals.  Though  afterward  the  mind 
takes  the  quite  contrary  course,  and  naving  drawn  its  knowledge  into  as  ge- 
neral propositions  as  it  can,  makes  those  fiimiliar  to  its  thoughts,  and  accus- 
toms itself  to  have  recourse  to  them,  as  to  the  standards  of  trutli  and  falsehood. 
By  which  familiar  use  of  them,  as  rules  to  measure  the  truth  of  other  propo. 
sitions,  it  comes  in  time  to  be  thouglit,  that  more  particular  propositions  have 
their  truth  and  evidence  from  their  conformity  to  these  more  general  ones, 
which  in  discourse  and  argumentation  are  so  frequently  uiged,  and  constantly 
admitted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the  reason  why,  among  so  many  self-evident 
propositions,  the  most  general  only  have  had  the  title  of  maxims. 

Sect.  12.  JMgtxtm^,  if  care  be  not  taken  in  the  use  of  wordtf  may  prove 
contradictions. — One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
concerning  these  general  maxims,  that  they  are  so  far  from  improving  or 
establishing  our  minds  in  true  knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,  loose, 
and  unsteady,  and  we  resign  up  our  thoughts  to  the  sounds  of  words,  rather 
than  fix  them  on  settled  determinate  ideas  of  things ;  I  say,  these  general 
maxims  will  serve  to  conform  us  in  mistakes ;  and  in  such  a  way  of  use  of 
words,  which  is  most  common,  will  serve  to  prove  contradictions ;  v.  g,  he 
that,  with  Des  Cartes,  shall  fVame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  what  he  calls  body 
to  be  nothing  but  extension,  may  easily  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  vacuum, 
f .  e.  no  space  void  of  body,  by  this  maxim,  what  is,  is.  For  the  idea  to  which 
he  annexes  the  name  body  being  bare  extension,  his  knowledge,  that  space 
cannot  be  without  body,  is  certain.    For  he  knows  his  own  idea  of  extension 
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dearly  and  distinctly,  and  knows  tbat  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  anotLsr  ides 
though  it  be  called  by  these  tluree  names,  extension,  body,  space.  Which 
three  words,  standing  for  one  and  the  same  idea,  may  no  doubt,  with  the  same 
evidence  and  certainty,  be  affirmed  one  of  another,  as  each  of  itself :  and  it  is 
as  certain,  that  whilst  I  use  them  all  to  stand  for  one  and  the  same  idea,  this 
predication  is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  signiiScation,  that  space  is  body,  as 
this  predication  is  true  and  identical,  that  body  is  body,  both  in  signification 
and  sound. 

SncT.  13.  Jiufoficefii  vocvicffi.— Butif  another  should  come,  and  make  to 
himself  another  idea,  difibrent  from  Des  Cartes's,  of  the  thing,  which  yet, 
with  Des  Cartes,  he  caDs  by  the  same  name  body ;  said  make  his  idea,  which 
he  expresses  by  the  word  body,  to  be  of  a  thing  that  hath  both  extension  and 
solidity  toother;  he  will  as  easily  demonstrate  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum 
or  space  without  a  body,  as  Des  Uartes  demonstrated  the  contrary.  Beca.:«e 
the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  space  being  barely  the  simple  one  of  ex 
tension ;  and  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body  Wng  the  complex  idea 
of  extension  and  resistibility,  or  solidity,  together  in  the  same  subject ;  these 
two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same,  but  in  the  understanding  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black,  or  as  of  corponety  and 
humanity,  if  I  may  use  those  barbarous  terms :  and  therefore  the  predication 
of  them  in  our  minds,  or  in  words  standing  for  them,  is  not  identical,  but  the 
negation  of  them  one  of  another,  viz.  this  proposition,  extension  or  space  is 
not  body,  is  as  true  and  evidently  certain,  as  this  maxim,  it  is  impossmle  for 
the  same  tlangto  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make  any  proposition. 

SsGT.  14.  Theff  prove  not  the  existence  of  things  vnthoat  lur.^-But  yet, 
tliough  both  these  propositions  (as  you  see)  may  be  equally  demonstrated,  viz. 
that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum,  by  these  two 
certain  principles,  viz.  what  is,  is ;  and  the  same  thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be ; 
yet  neither  or  these  nrinciplee  will  serve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or  what  bo-* 
dies  do  exist ;  for  wnat  we  are  left  to  our  senses,  to  discover  to  us  as  for  as 
they  can.  Those  universal  and  self^vident  principles,  being  only  our  con- 
stant, clear,  and  distinct  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more  general  or  com- 
prehensive, can  assure  us  of  nothing  that  passes  without  the  mind ;  their  cer- 
tainty is  founded  only  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  eacl\  idea  by  itself,  and  of 
its  distinction  fVom  others ;  about  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  whilst  they  are 
in  our  minds,  though  we  may  be,  and  often  are  mistaken  when  we  retain  the 
names  without  the  ideas;  or  use  them  conftisedly,  sometimes  for  one,  and 
sometimes  for  another  idea.  In  which  cases  the  force  of  these  axioms  reach- 
ing only  to  the  sound,  and  not  the  signification  of  the  words,  serves  only  to 
lead  us  into  conifUsion,  mistake,  and  error.  It  is  to  show  men  that  these 
maxims,  however  cried  up  for  the  great  ^ards  of  truth,  will  not  secure  them, 
from  enot  in  a  careless  loose  use  of  their  words,  that  I  have  made  this  re- 
mark. In  all  that  is  here  suggested  concerning  their  little  use  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge,  or  dangerous  use  in  undetermined  ideas,.!  have  been  far 
enough  from  saying  or  intending  they  should  be  laid  aside,  as  some  have  been, 
too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to  be  truths,  self-evident  truths ; 
and  so  cannot  be  laid  aside.  As  far  as  their  influence  wUl  reach,  it  is  in  vain  • 
to  endeavour,  nor  will  I  attepapt  to  abridge  it.  But  }ret,  without  any  injury 
to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reason  to  think  their  use  is  not  answerable 
to  the  great  stress  which  seems  to  be  laid  on  them ;  and  I  may  warn  men  not 
to  make  an  ill  use  of  them,  for  the  confirming  themselves  in  errors. 

Sbct.  15.  Their  mplication  dangerous  about  complex  u2ea«.— -But  let 
them  be  of  what  use  tney  will  in  verbal  propositions  they  cannot  discover  or 
prove  to  us  the  least  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  substances,  as  they  are  found 
and  exist  without  us,  any  ftirtner  than  grounded  on  experience.  And  though 
the  consequence  of  these  two  propositions,  called  pnnciples,  be  very  clear, 
and  their  use  not  dangerous  or  hurtful,  in  the  probation  of  such  things  where- 
in there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  for  proof,  but  such  as  are  clear  by  them- 
selves without  them,  viz.  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and  known  by  the 
8  A 
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Dunes  ^.htt  etaad  for  them :  yet  when  these  principlet,  vis.  whtt  is,  is ;  «Dd 
t  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  tie  made  use  of  in 
the  probation  of  propositionfi,  wherein  are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas; 
V.  g.  man,  hone,  gold*  virtue ;  there  they  are  of  infinite  daager,  and  moat 
oommonly  make  men  seceive  and  retain  fusehood  for  manifest  truth*  And  un- 
certainty for  demonstration :  upon  which  follow  errbr^  obstinacy«  and  all  the 
mischieis  that  can  happen  from  wrong  reasoning.  The  reason  whereof  is 
not  that  these  principles  are  less  true,  or  of  less  force  in  proving  propositions 
made  of  tenns  stanmi^  for  complex  ideas ;.  than  where  the.  propositions  are 
abont  simple  ideas ;  bat  because  men  mistake  generally^  thinking  that  where 
the  same  terms  are  preserved,  the.  propositions  are  about  the  same  things, 
though  Uie  ideas  they  stand  for  are  in  truth  di&ient:  therefore  these  maxims 
are  made  nse  of  to  support  those,,  which  in  sound  and. appeaiSBnoeaie  contra, 
dictory  propositions ;  as  is  clear  in  the  demonstrations,  above  mentioned  about 
a  vacuum.  So  that  whilst  men  take  words  for  things,  as  usually,  they  do» 
these  ™»Tima  may  and  do  commonly,  serve  to  prove  contradiotory  proposi^ 
tions :  an  shall  yet  be  forthermade  manifost* 

SsoT.  16.  Instance  tn  man.«-rEar  instance,  let  man  be  that  eono^ninir 
which  you  would  by  these  first  principles  demondtrata  any  thing,  and  we  shafl 
see,  tliat  so  for  as  demonstration  ia  1^  these  principles,  it  is  on^  verbal,  and 
gives  us  no  certain  universal  true  {ffoposition  or  knowledge  of  any  being 
existing  without  us.  first,  a  child  having  fhoned  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is 
probabb  that  his  idea  is  just  like  that  picture,  which  the  painter  makes  of  the 
visible  appearances  joined  together ;  and  suck  a  complication  of  idea*  to- 
gether  in  his  understanding  makes  up  the  simple  opmplex  idea  which  he  calls 
man,  whereof  white  or  flMh^colour  in  £ngland  being  one,  the  child  can  de> 
monstrate  to  you  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man,  because  white,  colour  was  one  of 
the  constant  simple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls  man :  and  therefore  he 
can  demonstrate  by  the  principle,  it  is  impossible  for  .the  same  thin^  to  bor 
and  not  to  be,  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man;  the  foundation  of  his  certainty  be- 
ing not  that  universal  proposition,  which  perhaps  he  never  heard  nor  thought 
o^  but  the  clear  distinct  perception  he  hath  of  his  own  simple  ideas  of  black 
and  white,  which  he  cannot  be  pensuaded  to  take,  nor  can  ever  mistake  one 
for  another,  whether  he  knows  that  maxim  or  no :  and  to  this  child,  or  any 
one  who  hath  such  an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can  you  never  demonstrate 
that  a  man  hath  a  soul,  because  his  idea  of  man  includes  no  such  notion  or 
idea  in  it.  And  therefore,  to  him,  the  principle  of  what  is,  is,  proves  not 
this  matter;  but  it  depends  upon  collection  and  observation,  by  which  he  ia 
to  make  his  complex  idea  called  man. 

SnoT.  17.  Secondly,  another  that  hath  gone  forther  in  framing  and  col- 
lecting the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the  outward  shape  adds  laughter  and 
rational  discourse,  may  demonstrate  that  infants  and  changelings  are  no  men, 
by  this  maxim,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  and  i 
have  discoursed  with  very  rational  men,  who  have  actually  denied  that  they 
•are  men. 

SncT.  18.  Thirdly,  perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea  which  he 
<»lls  man  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  in  general,  and  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage and  reason,  and  leaves  out  the  shape  wholly :  this  man  ia  aUe  to  de- 
monstrate, that  a  man  may  hav^  no  hanos,  but  be  quadrupeds,  neither  oC 
those  being  included  in  his  idea  of  man ;  and  in  whatever  body  or  shape  he 
found  speech  and  reason  joined,  that  was  a  man :  because  having  a  clear 
knowledge  of  such  a  complex  idea,  it  is  certain  that  what  is,  is. 

SiOT.  19.  lAttls  use  of  these  maxime  in  Proofs  where  we  have  dear  and 
dieUnct  ideas.— So  that,  if  rightly  considorea,  I  think  we  may  say,  that  where 
•our  ideas  are  determined  in  our  minds,  and  have  annexed  to  them  by  us 
known  and  steady  names  under  those  settled  determinations,  there  is  little 
need  or  no  use  at  all  of  these  maxims,  to  prove  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
menc  of  any  of  them.  He  that  cannot  discern  the  truth  or  folsehood  of  such 
j[»ropo8itiQns,  without  the  help  of  these  and  Uie  like  maxims,  will  not  be  ae^^ 
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by  these  maxraiB  to  do  it ;  since  he  cannot  be  sapposed  to  knew  the  tnit^  of 
these  maxims  themselves  without  proof,  if  he  cannot  know  the  troth  of^othem 
without  proof,  which  are  as  self-evident  as  these.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that 
intuitive  knowledge  neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more 
than  another.  )&  that  will  suppose  it  does,  takes  away  the  ibondation  of  all 
knowledge  and  certainty:  and  he  that  needs  any  proof  to  mi^e  him  certain, 
and  give  his  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will  also 
have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  fiim  admit,  that  what  is,  is.  He  that  needs  a 
probation  to  convince  him,  that  two  are  not  three,  that  white  is  not  black, 
that  a  triangle  is  not  a  circle,  &c.  or  any  other  two  determined  distinct  ideas 
are  not  one  and  the  same,  will  need  also  a  demonstration  to  convince  him, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

8bct.  20.  Their  use  dangerous  where  our  ideas  are  eenfused,-^And 
as  these  maxims  are  of  little  use  where  we  -  have  determined  ideas,  so  they 
are,  as  I  have  shown,  of  dangerous  use,,where  our  ideas  are  not  delennined ; 
and  where  we  use  words  that  are  not  annexed  to  determined  ideas,  but  suoh 
as  are  of  a  loose  and  wandering  signification,  sometimes  standing  fbr  one>  and 
sometimes  for  another  idea;  from  which  foDow  miMake  and  error,  which  these 
maxims  (brought  as  proofr  to  establish  propositions,  wherein  the  terms  stand 
for  undetermined  ideas)  do  by  their  authority  confirm  asd  rivet. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OP  TRIFLING  PROPOSITIONS. 

SsoT.  1.  Stmte  propositions  hring  no  if^erease  to  oar  hmemledge.'^ 
Wliether  the  maxims  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter  be  of  that  use  to  real 
knowledge  sA  is  generally  supposed,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  This,  I  think, 
may  confidently  be  affirmed,  that  there  are  universal  propositions,  which 
though  they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our  understandings, 
bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge.    Such  are, 

Bect.  2.  At,  firstj  identical  propositums.^^Fir^f  all  purely  identical  pro- 
positions. These  obviously,  and  at  first  blush,  appear  to  contain  no  instruc- 
tion in  them.  For  when  we  affirm  the  said  term  of  itself,  whether  it  be  bvely 
verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any  clear  and  real  idea,  it  shows  us  nothing  bat 
what  we  must  certainly  know  before,  whether  such  a  proposition  be  either 
made  by  or  proposed  to  us.  Indeed,  that  most  general  one,  what  is,  is,  may 
serve  sometimes  to  show  a  man  the  absurdity  he  is  guilty  of,  when  by  circum- 
locution, or  equivocal  terms,  he  would  ^  in  particular  instances,  deny  the  same 
thing  of  itself;  because  nobody  will  so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  sense, 
as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  contradictions  in  plain  words ;  or  if  he  does,  a 
man  is  excused  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther  discourse  with  him.  But  yet,  I 
think  I  may  say,  that  neither  that  received  maxim,  nor  any  other  identical 
proposition  teaches  ns  any  thing:  and  though  in  such  kind  of  propositions 
this  great  and  magnified  maxim,  boasted  to  be  the  foundation  of  demonstra- 
tion, may  be  and  often  is  made  use  of  to  confinn  them;  yet  all  it  proves 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  same  word  may  with  great  certainty 
be  affirmed  of  itself,  without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  such  proposition ; 
and  let  me  add  also,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

SsoT.  3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  person,  who  can  but  make  a 
proposition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he^ays  aye  or  no,  may  make  a 
million  of  propositions,  of  whose  truths  he  may  be  infiDlibly  certain,  and  yet 
not  know  one  thing  in  the  world  thereby;  v.  g.  what  is  a  soul,  is  a  soul;  or 
a  soul  is  a  soul ;  a  spiribis  a  spirit ;  a  fistiehe  is  a  fetiche,  ^.  These  all 
being  equivalent  to  diis  proposition,  viz.  what  is,  is,  t.  e.  what  hath  existence, 
hath  existence;  or  who  hath  a  soul,  hath  a  sou).  What  is  this  more  than 
trifling  with  words?    It  is  but  like  a  monkey  shifting  his  oyster  fhmi  one 
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hand  to  le  ouier ;  and  had  he  but  words,  might,  no  doubt,  have  said,  ''  o^ter 
in  right  hand  is  subject,  and  oyster  in  left  hiuid  is  predicate :"  and  so  might 
have  made  a  self-evident  proposition  of  oyster,  t.  e.  oyster  is  oygter ;  and  yet, 
with  all  this,  not  haye  been  one  whit  the  wiser  or  more  knowing :  and  that 
way  of  handling  the  matter  would  much  at  once  have  satisfied  the  monkey's 
hunger,  or  a  man's  understanding ;  and  they  would  have  improved  in  know- 
ledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  some  who,  because  identical  propositions  are  self-evident, 
show  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  they  do  great  service  to  philosophy 
by  crying -them  up,  as  if  in  them  was  contained  all  knowledge,  and  tbe 
understanding  were  led  into  all  truth  by  them  only.  I  grant  as  rorwardly  as 
any  one,  that  they  are  all  true  and  self-evident.  I  grant  farther,  that  the 
foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the 
same  idea  to  be  the  same,  and  of  discerning  it  from  those  that  are  different, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the 
making  use  of  identical' propositions,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  from 
the  imputation  of  trifling,  I  do  not  see.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  that  the  will  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  stress  on  it  he  thinks  fit;  of 
what  use  is  tliis,  and  an  infinite  the  like  propositions,  for  the  enlarging  our 
knowledge]  Let  a  man  abound,  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  words  which  he 
has  will  permit,  in  such  propositions  as  these ;  a  law  is  a  law,  and  obligation 
is  obli^fation ;  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong :  will  these  and  the  like  ever 
help  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  ethics?  or  mstruct  him  or  others  in  the 
knowled^  of  monuity  1  Those  who  know  not,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know, 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  nor  the  measures  of  them,  can  with  as  much 
assurance  make,  and  infallibly  Know  tbe  truth  of  these  and  all  such  proposi- 
tions, as  he  that  is  best  instructed  in  morality  can  do.  But  what  advance  do 
such  propositions  give  in  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  necessary  or  useful  for 
their  conduct? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  less  than  trifle,  who,  for  the'enli^tening 
the  understanding  in  any  part  of  knowledge,  should  be  busy  with  identicd 
propositions,  and  insist  on  such  maxims  as  these :  substance  is  substance,  and 
body  is  body ;  a  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a  yortex  is  a  vortex ;  a  centaur  is  a 
centaur,  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,  &c.  For  these,  and  all  such  are  equally 
true,  eouallv  certain,  and  equally  self»evident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be 
counted  trifling,  when  made  use  of  bb  principles  of  instruction,  and  stress  laid 
on  ther\,  as  helps  to  knowledge:  since  they  teach  nothing  but  what  every 
one,  who  is  capable  of  discourse,  knows,  without  being  told ;  viz.  that  the 
same  term  is  the  same  term,  and  the  same  idea  the  same  idea.  And  upon 
this  account  it  was  that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  still  think,  the  offering  and  in- 
culcatin^  such  propositions,  in  oraer  to  give  the  understanding  any  new  light 
or  inlet  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Instruction  lies  in  something  yery  diflerent ;  and  he  that  would  enlar^  his 
own,  or  another's  mind,  to  truth  he  does  not  yet  know,  must  find  out  mter- 
mediate  ideas,  and  then  lay  them  in  such  order  one  by  another,  that  the 
understanding  may  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  in  question. 
Propositions  that  do  this  are  mstructive ;  but  they  are  far  from  such  as  affirm 
the  same  term  of  itself:  which  is  noway  to  advance  one's  self  or  others  in  any 
sort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help  any  one  in 
his  learning  to  read,  to  have  such  propositions  as  these  inculcated  to  him. 
An  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B,  which  a  man  may  know  as  well  as  any  school- 
master, and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do 
these,  or  any  such  identical  propositions,  help  him  one  jot  forward  in  the  skill 
of  reading,  let  him  make  what  use  of  them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propositions  had  but  read,  and 
been  at  the  pains  to  understand,  what  I  had  i3>ove  writ  in  very  plain  English, 
they  could  not  but  have  seen  that  by  identical  propositions  I  mean  only  such, 
wherein  the  same  term,  importing  the  same  idea,  is  affirmed  of  itself:  which 
\  take  to  be  the  proper  signification  of  identical  propositions  >  and  concerning 
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a)]  such,  I  think  I  may  continue  safely  to  say,  that  to  propose  them  as  instnic* 
tive  18  no  better  than  trifling.  For  no  one  who  has  the  use  of  reason  caii 
miss  them,  where  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  taken  notice  of:  nor  doubt  of 
their  truth,  when  he  does  take  notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propositions  identical,  wherein  the  same  term  is  not 
affirmed  of  itself,  whether  they  speak  more  properly  than  I,  others  must  judge ; 
this  IS  certain,  all  that  they  say  of  propositions  that  are  not  identical  in  my 
sense,  concerns  not  me,  nor  what  I  have  said-;  aU  that  I  have  said  relating  to 
those  propositions  wherein  the  same  term  is  affirmed  of  itself.  And  I  would 
fain  see  an  inlBtance,  wherein  any  such  can  be  made  use  of,  to  the  advantage 
and  improvement  of  any  one's  knowledge.  Instances  of  other  kinds,  what* 
ever  use  may  be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not  being  such  as  I  call 
identical. 

Sbct.  4.  Secondly,  when  a  part  of  any  comiplex  idea  %9  predicated  of  the 
i0Ao/e.^-Secondly,  another  sort  of  trifling  propositions  is,  when  a  part  of  the 
complex  idea  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  whole  ;  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  word  defined.  Such  artf  all  propositions  wherein  the  genus  is  predi* 
cated  of  the  species,  09  more  comprehensive  of  less  comprehensive  terms :  for 
what  information,  what  knowledge  carries  this  proposition  in  it,  viz.  lead  is 
a  metal,  to  a  man  who  knows  the  complex  idea  the  ncune  lead  stands  for?  all 
the  simple  ideas  that  fo  to  the  complex  one  signified  by  the  term  metal,  being 
nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended,  and  signified  by  the  name  lea£ 
Indeed,  to  a  man  that  knows  the  signification  of  2e  word  metal,  and  not  of 
ihe  word  lead,  it  is  a  shorter  way  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  word  lead, 
by  saying  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once  expresses  several  of  its  simple  ideas, 
than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy,  fiisi- 
ble,  and  malleable. 

Sbct.  5.  At  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  defined,^^Mike  trifli^  it 
is,  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  defined,  or  to  affirm 
any  one  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a  complex  one  of  the  name  of  the  whole  com* 
plex  idea ;  as,  all  gold  is  fiisible.  For  fusibility  being  one  of  the  simple  ideas 
that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  complex  one  the  sound  gold  stands  for,  what 
can  it  be  but  placing  with  sounds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  name  gold,  which  is 
comprehended  in  its  received  signification  1  It  would  be  thought  little  better 
than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely  as  a  truth  of  moment,  that  sold  is  yellow ; 
and  I  see  not  how  it  is  any  jot  more  material  to  say,  it  is  fusible,  unless  that 
quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  idea^  of  which  the  sound  gold  is  the  mark 
in  ordinary  speech.  What  instruction  can  it  cany  with  it  to  tell  one  that 
which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he  is  supposed  to  know  before?  For  I 
am  supposed  to  know  the  signification  of  the  word  another  uses  to  me,  or  else 
he  IS  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  gold  stands  for  this  complex 
idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy,  fosible,  malleable,  it  will  not  much  instruct  me  to 
put  it  solemnly  afterwvd  m  a  proposition,  and  gravely  say,  all  gold  is  fusible. 
Such  propositions  can  only  serve  to  show  the  disingenuity  of  ^e,  who  will  go 
from  tne  definition  of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding  him  sometimes  of  it;  Irat 
carry  no  knowledge  with  them,  but  of  the  signincation  of  words,  however 
certain  they  be. 

Sbct.  6.  Inetance,  man  and  palfrey, — Every  man  is  an  animal,  or  living 
body,  is  as  certain  a  proposition  as  can  be ;  but  no  more  conducing  to  the 
knowledge  of  things,  than  to  say,  a  palflrey  is  an  ambling  horse,  or  a  neighing 
ambling  animal,  both  being  only  about  the  signification  of  words,  and  make 
me  know  but  this;  that  body,  sense,  and  motion,' or  power  of  sensation  and 
moving,  are  three  of  those  ideas  that  I  always  comprehend  and  signify  by  the 
word  man :  and  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  man  be. 
longs  not  to  that  thing:  and  so  of  the  other,  that  body,  sense,  and  a  certain 
way  of  going,  with  a  certain  kind  of  voice,  are  some  of  those  ideas  which  I 
always  comprehend  and  signify  by  the  word  palfrey ;  and  when  they  are  not 
to  be  found  together,  the  name  palfrey  belongs  not  to  that  thing.  It  is  just 
the  same,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  when  any  term  standing  for  any  one  or 
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more  of  the  simple  ideaS)  that  all  together  make  up  that  complex  idea  which 
is  called  man,  is  affirmed  of  the  term  man :  v.  g.  suppose  a  Roman  signified 
by  the  word  homo  all  these  distinct  ideas  united  in  one  subject,  **  corporieUu^ 
Mensibditas,  potentia  ««  movendi,  rationalitatt  viMUilas;"  he  mi^ht,  no 
doubt,  with  great  certainty,  universally  affirm,  one,  more,  or  all  of  these  to- 
cether  of  the  word  homot  but  did  no  more  than  say  that  the  word  howtOt  in 
his  coiintrr,  comprehended  in  its  signification  aU  these  ideas.  Much  like  a 
romance  knight^  who  by  the  word  palfrey  signified  these  ideas ;  body  of  a 
certain  figure,  four-legsed,  with  sense,  moti<m,  ambling,  nei|^iing,  white*  used 
to  have  a  woman  on  his  back:  might  with  the  same  certainty  univeisaUy 
affirm  also  any  or  all  of  these  of  the  word  palfl^y;  but  did  thereby  teach  no 
more,  but  that  the  word  palfi!«y»  in* his  or  romance  language,  stood  for  all 
these,  and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any  thing  where  any  of  uuiae  were  want- 
ing. But  he  that  shall  teU  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  sense,  motion,  reason, 
and  laughter,  were  united,  that  thing  had  actually  a  notion  of  Grod,  or  would 
be  cast  into  a  sleep  by  opium,  made  indeed  an  mstructive  proposition ;  be- 
cause neither  bavin?  we  notion  of  God,  nor  being  cast  into  sleep  by  opium, 
being  contained  in  uie  idea  signified  by  the  word  man,  we  are  by  such  propo- 
sitions taught  something  more  than  barely  what  the  word  man  staaos  for; 
and  therefore  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  more  than  verbal. 

Sect.  7.  For  thi$  teache$  btH  the  wigni/ication  of  words. — ^Before  a  man 
makes  any  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to  understand  the  terms  he  uses  in  it, 
or  else  he  talks  like  a  parrot,  only  making  a  noise  by  imitation,  and  framing 
certain  sounds,  which  he  has  learnt  of  others ;  but  not  as  a  rational  creature, 
using  them  for  signs  of  ideas  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  The  hearer  also  is 
supposed  to  understand  the  terms  as'the  speaker  uses  them,  or  else  he  talks 
jargon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible  noise.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words 
who  makes  such  a  proposition,  which,  when  it  is  made,  contains  no  more 
than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and  which  a  man  was  supposed  to  know  before; 
V.  g.  a  trian^e  hath  three  sides,  or  safi^n  is  yellow.  And  this  is  no  fiirther 
tolerable,  than  where  a  man  goes  to  explain  his  terms  to  one  who  is  supposed 
or  declares  himself  not  to  understand  him :  and  then  it  teaches  only  the  sig- 
nification of  that  word,  and  the  use  of  that  sign. 

Sect.  8.  But  no  real  knowledge. — ^We  can  know  then  the  truth  of  two 
sorts  of  propositions  with  perfect  certainty ;  the  one  is*  of  those  trifling  pro- 
positions  which  have  a  certainty  in  them,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  certainty,  but 
not  instructive.  And,  secondly,  we  can  know  the  truth,  and  so  may  be  cer- 
tain in  propositions,  whioh  affirm  something  of  another,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  precise  complex  idea,  but  not  contained  in  it ;  as  that  the 
external  an^e  of  all  triangles  is  bigser  than  either  of  the  opposite  internal 
angles ;  which  relation  of  &e  outwara  angle  to  either  of  the  opposite  internal 
angles  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  the  name  triangle,  this 
is  a  real  truth,  and  conveys  with  it  instructive  real  knowledge. 

Sbgt.  9.  General  propoeitions  concerning  subgtances  are  often  tr\fling, 
—We  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combinations  there  be  of  simple 
ideas  existing  together  in  substances,  but  by  our  senses,  we  cannot  make  any 
universal  certain  propositions  concerning  them,  any  farther  than  our  nominal 
essences  lead  us  :  which  being  to  a  veiy  few  and  inconsiderable  truths,  in 
respect  of  those  which  depend  on  their  real  constitutions,  the  general  pro- 
positions that  are  made  about  substances,  if  they  are  certain,  are  ror  ^e  most 
part  but  trifling;  and  if  they  are  instructive,  are  uncertain,  and  such  as 
we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much  soever  constant 
observation  and  analogy  may  assist  our  judgment  in  guessing.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  one  may  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  dis- 
courses, that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  substan- 
tial beings,  as  well  as  others,  as  far  as  they  have  relative  significations  afiixed 
to  them,  may,  with  great  truth,  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  pro- 
positions, as  their  relative  definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  so  joined ;  and 
propositions  consisting  of  such  terms,  may,  with  the  same  clearness,  be  de- 
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daced  one  ftom  another,  as  thoae  that  conYey  the  moat  real  tniths :  and  all 
thia  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  reality  of  thinn  existing  with- 
out U8.  By  this  method  one  ma?  make  demonstrations  and  undoubted  pro- 
positions in  words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  ' 
the  tmth  of  things ;  v.  ^.  he  that  having  learnt  these  feUowmg  words,  with 
their  ordinary  matually  relative  acceptations  annexed  to  them :  o.  g,  sub- 
stance, man,  animal,  form,  soul,  vegetative,  sensitive,  rational,  may  make 
several  undoubted  propositions  about  the  soul,  without  knowing  at  all  what 
the  soul  really  is ;  and  of  this  sort,  a  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of 
propositions,  reasonings,  and  conclusions,  in  books  of  metaphysics,  school 
divinitv,  and  some  sort  of  natiual  philosophy ;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little 
of  God,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  set  out. 

Sbct.  10.  And  why, — He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  i  e.  to  determine 
die  signification  of  his  names  of  substances  (as  certainly  every  one  does  in 
effect,  who  makes  them  stand  for  his  own  ideas)  and  makes  tneir  significa- 
tions at  a  venture,  taking  them  for  his  own  or  other  men's  fancies,  and  not 
firom  an  examination  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things  themselves ;  may, 
with  little  trouble,  demonstrate  them  one  of  another,  according  to  those  sev- 
eral respects  and  mutual  relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein, 
however  things  agree  or  disagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs  mind  nothing 
but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names  he  hath  bestowed  upon  them :  but  thereby 
no  more  increases  bis  own  knowledge,  than  he  does  his  riches,  who,  taking 
.  a  ba^  of  counters,  calls  one  in  a  certain  place  a  pound,  another  in  another 
place  a  shilling,  and  a  third  in  a  third  place  a  penny  ;  and  so  proceeding, 
may  undoubtedly  reckon  riffht,  and  cast  up  a  great  sum,  according  to  his 
counters  so  placed,  and  standing  for  more  or  less  as  he  pleases,  without  being 
one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  kuowin^  how  much  a  pound,  shilling, 
or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained  m  the  other  twenty  times,  and 
contains  the  other  twelve :  which  a  man  may  also  do  in  the  signification  of 
words,  by  making  them,  in  respect  of  one  another,  more,  or  less,  or  equally 
comprehensive. 

Sbot.  11.  Thirdly f  using  words  variously  is  trifling  toith  them, — Though 
yet  concerning  most  wor£  used  in  discourses,  equallv  ar|[umentative  and 
controversial,  there  is  this  more  to  be  complained  of,  which  is  the  worst  sort 
of  trifling,  and  which  sets  us  yet  farther  from  the  certainty  of  knowledge  we 
hope  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  them ;  viz.  that  most  writers  are  so  ^ 
firom  instructing  us  in  the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things,  that  they  use 
their  words  loosely  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  usiiiff  them  constantly 
and  steadily  in  the  same  mgnifications,  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of 
words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  discourses  coherent  and  clear  (how 
little  soever  they  were  instructive);  wbich  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they 
not  find  it  convenient  to  shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy  under  the  ob- 
scurity and  complexedness  of  their  terms :  to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency 
and  ill  custom  do  in  many  men  much  contribute. 

Sbct.  12.  Marks  of  verbal  propositions, — ^To  conclude ;  barely  verbal 
propositions  may  be  known  by  these  following  marks: 

1.  Predication  in  abstract — First,  all  propositions,  wherein  two  abstract 
terms  are  i^rmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about  the  signification  of  sounds. 
For  since  no  abstract  idea  caii  be  the  same  with  any  other  but  itself,  when 
its  abstract  name  is  affirmed  of  any  other  term,  it  can  signify  no  more  but 
this,  that  it  may  or  ou^t  to  be  called  by  that  name,  or  that  thiese  two  names 
signify  the  same  idea.  Thus,  should  any  one  say,  that  parsimony  is  fhigality, 
that  gratitude  is  justice,  that  this  or  that  action  is  or  is  not  temperate ;  bow- 
ever  specious  Uiese  and  the  like  propositions  may  at  first  sight  seem,  yet 
when  we  come  to  press  them,  and  examine  nicely  what  they  contain,  we 
shall  find  that  it  aU  amounts  to  nothing  but  the  si^incation  of  Uiose  terms. 

Sbct.  13.  2.  A  part  of  the  dejlnition  predicated  of  any  term, — Sec- 
ondly, all  propositions,  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  which  any  term 
stands  for  is  predicated  of  that  term,  are  only  verbal :  v.  g.  to  say  that  gold 
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18  a  metal,  or  heavy.    Apd  thoa  all  propoeitions,  wherein  more  compreheD 
aive  words  oilled  genera  are  affirmed  of  subordinate  or  less  comprehensive, 
called  species,  or  individuals,  are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  these  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  propositions  that  make 
up  the  discourses  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  both  in  and  out  of  books,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  find  that  a  greater  part  of  them,  than  is  usually  suspected,  are  purely 
about  the  signification  of  words,  and  contain  nothing  in  them  but  the  use  and 
application  of  these  signs. 

Tins,  I  think,  I  may  lav  down  for  an  infallible  rule,  that  wherever  the  dis- 
tinct  idea  any  word  stands  for  is  not  known  and  considered,  and  something 
not  contained  in  the  idea  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  it ;  there  our  thoughts 
stick  wholly  in  sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real  truth  or  falsehood. 
This,  perhaps,  if  well  heeded,  might  save  us  a  great  deal  of  useless  amuse- 
ment and  dupute,  and  very  much  shorten  our  trouble  and  wandering,  in  the 
search  of  real  and  true  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  OUB  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXISTENCE. 

SscT.  1.  Oeneral  certain  prapositiana  concern  not  exttfence.— Hitherto 
we  have  only  considered  the  essences  of  things,  which  being  only  abstract 
ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our  thoughts  m>m  particular  existence  (that 
being  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind,  in  abstraction,  to  consider  an  idea 
under  no  other  existence,  but  what  it  has  in  the  understanding)  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  real  existence  at  all.  Where  by  the  way  we  may  toke  notice, 
that  universal  propositions,  of  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  can  have  certain 
knowledge,  concern  not  existence ;  and  farther,  that  all  particular  affiima^ 
tions  or  negations,  that  would  not  be  certain  if  they  were  made  ^neral,  are 
onlj  concerning  existence ;  they  declaring  only  the'accidental  union  or  sepa- 
ration of  ideas  in  things  existing,  which,  in  their  abstract  natures,  have  no 
known  necessarv  union  or  repugnancy. 

Sect.  2.  A  threefold  knowledge  of  existence. — ^But,  leaving  the  nature  of 
propositions  and  different  ways  of  predication  to  be  considered  more  at  laige 
in  another  place,  let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  things,  and  how  we  come  by  it.  I  say  then,  that  we  have 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence  by  intmtion  ;  of  the  existence  of  God 
by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things  by  sensation. 

Sect.  8.  Our  knowledge  of  our  own  existence  is  intuitive. — As  for  oi  r 
own  existence,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly,  and  so  certainly,  that  it  neither 
needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  us 
than  our  own  existence ;  I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure  and  pain  :  can  any 
of  these  be  more  evident  to  me  than  my  own  existence?  If  I  doubt  of  all 
other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  existence,  and  will 
not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  laiow  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have 
as  certain  perception  of  my  own  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  the  pain  1 
feel :  or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of  the  existence  of 
the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt.  Experience  then 
coQvinces  us  that  we  have  an  intuitive  know!;dge  of  our  own  existence,  ant 
at)  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In  every  act  of  sensation,  rea- 
soiling,  or  thinking,  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  own  being ;  and,  in 
thu9  matter,  come  not  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  certainty. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  GOD. 

Sect.  1.  We  are  capable  of  hunoing  certoMy  that  there  is  a  Ood. — 
Thoa^  Crod  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  himself ;  though  he  has  stamped 
uo  original  characters  on  our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  beisg ;  yet 
having  furnished  us  with  those  Acuities  our  minds  are  endowed  with,  M  hath 
not  left  himself  without  witness  :  since  we  have  sense,  perception,  and  rea- 
son, and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him,  as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves 
about  us.  Nor  can  we  justly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point, 
since  he  has  so  plentiiitfiy  provided  us  with  the  means  to  discover  and  know 
him,  so  far  as  is  necessarv  to  the  end  of  our  beinff,  and  the  great  conoemmeBt 
of  our  happiness.  But  though  this  be  the  most  obvious  truth  that  reason  dis- 
covers ;  and  though  its  evidence  be  (if  I  mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematict. 
certainty ;  yet  it  requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  must  apply 
itself  to  a  re^lar  deduction  of  it  from  some  part  of  our  intuitive  knowledge 
or  else  we  shall  be  as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propositions 
which  are  in  themselves  capable  of  clear  demonstration.  To  show  therefore 
that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  t.  e.  being  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  anc 
how  we  may  come  by  this  certainty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  &rther  than  our- 
selves, and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existence. 

SscT.  2.  Man  iburaos  that  he  himself  is, — I  think  it  beyond  question*  that 
man  has  a  clear  idea  of  his  own  being ;  he  knows  certunly  that  he  exists^ 
and  that  he  is  something.  He  that  can  doubt,  whether  he  be  any  thing  or 
no,  I  speak  not  to,  no  more  than  I  would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeav- 
our to  convince  nonentity  that  it  were  something/  If  any  one  pretends  to 
be  so  sceptical  as  to  denv  his  own  existence  (for  r^ly  to  doubt  of  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible),  let  him  for  me  enjoy  his  beloved  happiness  of  being 
nothmff,  until  hun£«r,  or  some  other  pain,  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 
This  then,  I  think,  1  may  take  for  a  truth,  which  every  one's  certain  know- 
ledge assures  him  of,  beyond  the  liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  something 
that  actually  exists. 

Sbct.  8.  He.  knows  also  that  nothing  cannot  produce  a  betng,  therefore 
something  eternal, — ^In  the  next  place,  man  knows  by  an  intuitive  certamty« 
that  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  being  than  it  can  be  equa* 
to  two  right  angles.  If  a  man  knows  not  that  nonentity,  or  the  absence^of^  al. 
being,  cannot  1^  equal  to  two  right  ancles,  it  is  impossible  he  should  know 
any  demonstration  in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we  know  there  is  some  real  being, 
aiid  that  nonentity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstra- 
tion, that  from  eternity  there  has  been  something ;  since  what  was  not  from 
etemit)r  had  a  beginning ;  and  what  had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  by 
something  else. 

Sbgt.  1.  That  eternal  being  must  be  most  potoerfu^-^Next,  it  is  evident, 
that  what  had  its  being  and  banning  from  another,  must  also  have  all  tliat 
which  is  in,  and  belongs  to  its  being,  IVom  another  too.  All  the  powers  it 
has  must  be  owincf  to,  and  received  from,  the  same  source.  This  eternal 
source  then  of  all  oeing  must  also  be  the  source  and  original  of  all  power 
and  so  this  eternal  being  must  be  also  the  most  powerful. 

Scot.  5.  And  most  knowing. — ^Again,  a  man  finds  in  himself  perceptior 
and  knowledge,  ^e  have  then  ^t  one  step  farther ;  and  we  are  certair 
now,  that  there  is  not  only  some  being,  but  some  knowing  intelligent  being  ir 
the  world. 

There  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  being,  and  whpn 
knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  else  there  has  been  also  a  knowing  being  from 
eternity.    If  it  beViid,  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  had  any  knowled^. 
9B 
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when  that  eternal  heinff  was  void  of  all  undentanding ;  I  repl]r»  that  then  it 
was  impoBsible  there  should  ever  have  been  anj  knowledge :  it  being  aa  im- 
possible that  things  whoUy  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindly,  and 
without  any  perception,  should  produce  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is  impofleihle 
that  a  triangle  should  make  itself  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones 
For  it  IB  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  sdnselees  matter,  that  it  should  put  into 
itself  sense,  perception  and  knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a 
triangle,  tluit  it  should  put  into  itself  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 

SiOT.  0*  And  therefore  Oo<{.— Thus  from  the  considenition  of  ourselves 
and  what  we  infiOltbly  find  in  our  own  constitutions,  our  reason  leads  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  most 
powerfhl,  and  most  knowing  bein^  ^  which  whether  any  one  will  please  to  call 
God,  it  matters  not.  The  thing  is  evident;  and  from  this  idea,- duly  consid- 
ered, will  easily  be  deduced  all  those  other  attributes  which  we  ought  to  as- 
cribe to  this  eternal  being.  If  nevertheless  any  one  should  be  found  so 
senseieesly  anrogjant  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise,  but  yet  the 
product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance  ;  and  that  all  we  rest  of  the  univene 
acted  onlv  by  that  blind  hap-faaxard : — I  shall  leave  with  lum  that  very  n^ 
tional  and  emphatical  rebuke  of  TuUy,  1.  ii.  De  Leg.  to  be  considered  at  his 
leisure :  **  What  can  be  more  sillily  arrogant  and  misbecoming  than  for  a  man 
to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  understanding  in  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  uni- 
verse beside  there  is  no  such  thing  1  Oc  that  those  thiiu^s,  which  with  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  reason  he  can  scarce  comprehend,  should  be  moved  and 
managed  without  any  reason  at  all  V  '*  Quid  est  enim  verius,  quam  neminem 
esse  oportere  tarn  etulte  arrogantem,  ut  in  se  mentem  et  rationem  putet 
messe,  in  coelo  mundoque  non  putet  ?  Aut  ea  qua  viz  summa  ingenii  ratione 
comprehendat,  nulla  ratione  moveri  putet  V* 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have  «  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  a  God,  than  of  any  thing  our  senses  have  not  im- 
meoiately  discovered  to  us.  Nav,  I  presume  I  may  say,  that  we  more  cer^ 
tainly  know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  else  without  us. 
When  I  say  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge  within  our  reach, 
which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to 
several  other  inquiries. 

Sbot.  7.  Our  idea  of  a  meet  perfect  Mng  not  the  »ole  proof  of  a  €hd. — 
How  far  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being,  which  a  man  may  fiiune  in  his 
mind,  does  or  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  I  will  not  here  ex- 
amine. For  in  the  different  make  of  men'a  tempers  and  application  of  their 
thoughts,  some  armimenta  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some  on  another,  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  same  truth.  But  yet,  I  think,  this  I  may  say,  that  it 
is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this  truth,  and  silencing  atheists,  to  lay  the 
whole  stress  of  so  important  a  point  as  this  upon  thai  sole  foundation ;  and 
take  some  men's  having  that  idea  of  God  in  uieir  minds  (for  it  is  evident 
some  men  have  none,  and  some  worse  than  none,  and  the  most  veiy  difier- 
ent)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  deity  :  and  out  of  an  over-fondness  of  that  darling 
invention  cashier,. or  at  least  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  arguments, 
and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  those  proo&,  as  beii^  weak  or  fidlacious,  which 
our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the  universe  offer  so  clearly  and 
so  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considering  man 
to  wiUistand  them.  For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  tnith,  as  can  any 
where  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  cleaxly  seen  fix>m  the 
creation  of  the  world,  beine  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  '  Though  our  own  being  furnishes  us,  as  I 
have  shown,  with  an  evident  and  incontestible  proof  of  a  deitv, — and  ¥  be- 
lieve nobody  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefully  attend  to 
it,  as  to  any  other  demonstration  oi  so  many  parts  ; — ^yet  this  being  so  funda 
mental  a  truth,  and  of  that  consequence,  that  all  religion  and  genume  momii. 
iiy  depend  thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  my  reader,  if  I  go 
over  some  parts  of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  them. 

Skct.  8.  Something  from  eternity, — There  is  no  truth  more  evident,  than 
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that  something  mast  be  from  eternity.  I  never  yet  heud  of  amy  one  so  un- 
reasonable, or  that  could  suppose  so  manifest  a  contradiction,  as  a  time  where* 
in  there  was  perfectly  nothing :  this  being  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest,  to 
imagine  that  pure  nothing,  tSe  perfect  negation  and  absence  of  all  beings, 
should  ever  produce  any  real  existence. 

It  being  then  miavoidable  fer  all  rational  creatures  to  conclude,  that  some- 
thing has  existed  from  eternity ;  let  us  next  see  what  kind  of  thing  that  must  be. 

SxoT.  9.  7\do  9art9  of  bemgt,  cogitahve  and  incogUatwB* — There  are  bu» 
two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that  man  knows  or  conoeives. 

Fifst,  snch  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  perception^or  thought,  ar 
the  clipfHiigs  of  oar  beards,  and  parii^s  of  our  nails. 

Seoon^,  sensiUe,  thinking,  percerving  beinss,  such  as  we  find  ourselves 
to  be»  which,  if  you  please,  we  TunU  hereafter  cmS.  cogitative  and  incogitative 
beings;  which  to  our  present  purpose^  if  for  nothing  else,  are,  perhaps  better 
terms  than  material  and  immaterial. 

Sbctt.  10.  /iMMsff  taltve  bmng9  etmnot  produce  a  cojgiiaiwe.-^lf  then  there 
must  be  something  eternal,  let  as  see  what  sort  of  being  it  must  be.  And  to 
that,  it  is  very  obvtons  to  reason,  that  it  must  necesMurily  be  a  cogitative  bein^. 
For  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive,  that  ever  bare  incogitative  matter  should 
produce  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  as  that  nothing  should  of  itself  produce 
matter.  Let  us  suppose  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  mat  or  small,  we  ediall 
find  it,  in  itdcdf,  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  the 
matter  of  the  next  pebble  we  meet  with  eternal,  closely  united,  and 
the  parts  firmly  at  rest  together;  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the  world, 
must  it  not  etemaHy  remain  so,  a  dead  inactive  lump  ?  Is  it  oossible  to  con- 
ceive it  can  add  motion  to  itsdf,  being  purely  matter,  or  produee  any  thing  ? 
Matter,  then,  by  its  own  strenffth,  cannot  faroduce  in  itself  so  much  as  mo« 
don :  the  notion  it  has  must  also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  be  produced  and 
added  to  matter  by  some  other  beinsf  more  powerfbl  than  matter;  matter,  as 
is  evident,  having  not  power  to  produce  motion  in  itself.  But  let  us  suppose 
motion  eternal  too ;  vet  matter,  incogitative  matter  and  motion,  whatever 
chancres  it  miffht  proauce  of  figure  andl bulk,  could  never  produce  thought: 
knowledge  wm  still  be  as  &r  beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  pro- 
duce, as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing^  or  nonentity  to  produce. 
And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  thou^ts,  whether  he  cannot  as  easily  con- 
ceive  matter,  produced  by  nothiiuf,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by  pure  matter, 
when  before  there  was  no  such  thing  as  thought,  or  an  intelligent  being  ex- 
isting! Divide  matter  into  as  minute  puts  as  ypu  will  (which  we  are  apt  to 
imagme  a  sort  of  spiritualizinff,  or  making  a  thinkin^^  thinff  of  it);  vary  the 
figure  and  motion  of  it  as  much  as  you  please;  a  globe,  cuoe,  cone,  prism, 
cylinder,  &c.  whose  diameters  are  about  lOOOOOOth  part  of  a  fry  (a),  will  ope- 
rate no  otherwise  upon  oth«r  bodies  of  proportionable  bulk  than  those  of  an 
inch  or  foot  diameter;  and  yon  may  as  rationally  expect  to  produce  sense, 
thought,  and  knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in  a  certain  figure  and  motion, 
gross  particles  of  matter,  as  by  those  that  are  the  very  minutest  that  do  any 
where  exist.  They  knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  another,  just  as  the  greater  do, 
and  that  is  all  they  can  do.  So  that  if  we  will  suppose  nothing  first,  or  eter- 
sal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  bare  matter,  without  motion, 
eternal  motion  can  never  begin  to  be:  we  suppose  onl^  matter  and  motion 
fir^  or  eternal;  thought  can  never  begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  matter,  eiuer  with  or  wittoit  motion,  could  have  originally  in 
and  firon  itself  sense,  pMi9epti<m,  and  knowledge;  as  is  evident  fix>m  hence, 

(a)  A  fi7 11  l-10tb  of  a  line,  a  Vmt  1-lOth  of  an  ineb,  an  ineh  1-lOth  of  a  pbiloaopbieal 
foot,  a  philoiophioal  foot  1-dd  of  a  pcndalam,  wboae  diadromi,  iq  the  lalkbde  of  AS 
defpreea,  are  eaeh  eqoal  to  oneteeond  of  time  or  l-GOUi  of  a  minute.  I  have  affeet- 
edl  J  made  ose  of  this  measure  here,  and  the  parti  of  it,  under  a  decimal  division, 
with  names  to  them «  becaase.i  think,  it  would  be  of  general  eonvenience  that  this 
shoula  ^  th'  common  measure,  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
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that  then  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge  must  be  •  property  eternally  in- 
separable from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not  to  add  tnat  though  our 
general  or  specific  conception  of  matter  makes  us  speak  of  it  as  one  thing, 
yet  really  ail  matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  there  any  sach 
thing  existing  as  one  material  being,  or  one  single  body  that  we  know  or  can 
conceive.  And  therefore  if  matter  were  the  eternal  first  cogitative  being,  there 
would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  being,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
eternal  finite  cogitative  beings,  independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  force 
and  distinct  thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  that  order,  harmony,  and 
beauty  which  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  Since  therefore  whatsoever  is  the 
first  eternal  being  must  necessarily  be  cogitative;  and  whatsoever  is  first  of  ail 
things  must  necessarily  contain  in  it  and  actually  have,  at  least,  all  the  per- 
fections that  can  ever  after  exist;  nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  peiiec- 
tion  that  it  hath  not,  either  actually  in  itself,  or  at  least,  in  a  higher  degree; 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  first  eternal  being  cannot  be  matter. 

Sect.  11.  Tkerefore  there  has  been  an  eternal  toiedam. — ^If  therefore  it  be 
evident,  that  something  necessarily  must  exist  from  eternity,  it  is  also  as  evi- 
dent, that  that  something  must  necessarily  be  a  cogitative  beinf :  for  it  is  as 
impossible  that  incogitative  matter  should  produce  a  cogitative  being,  na  that 
nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all  being,  should  produce  a  positive  being  or 
matter. 

Sect.  12.  Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an  eternal 
mind  does  sufficiently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  God ;  since  it  will  Iwnce 
follow,  that  all  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  beginning  must  depend  oo 
him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge,  or  extent  of  power,  than  wluit  he 
gives  them ;  and  therefore  if  he  made  those,  he  made  also  the  less  excellent 
pieces  of  this  universe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby  his  omniscience,  power, 
and  providence  will  be  established,  and  alfhis  other  attributes  necessarily  fol- 
low :  yet  to  clear  up  this  a  little  fiuther,  we  will  see  what  doubts  can  be  raised 
against  it. 

Sect.  13.  Whether  material  or  no. — ^First,  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that 
though  it  be  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  there  must  be  an 
eternal  being,  and  that  being  must  also  be  knowing ;  yet  it  does  not  follow, 
^nt  that  thinicing  being  may  also  be  material.  Let  it  be  so ;  it  equally  still 
follows,  that  there  is  a  God.  For  if  there  be  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent being,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  whether  yon  imagine  that  being 
to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I  suppose,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of 
that  supposition :  there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonstration,  that  there 
is  an  eternal  knowing  being,  men,  devoted  to  matter,  would  wilUngly  have  it 
granted,  that  this  knowing  being  is  material ;  and  then  letting  slide  out  of 
their  minds,  or  the  discourse,  the  demonstration  whereby  an  eternal  knowing 
being  was  proved  necessarily  to  exist,  would  argue  all  to  be  matter,  ana  so 
deny  a  God,  that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative  being ;  wherebv  they  are  so  far  from 
establishing,  that  they  destroy  their  own  hypc^esis.  For  if  there  can  be,  in 
their  opinion,  eternal  matter,  without  any  eternal  cogitative  being,  they  mani- 
festly separate  matter  and  thinking,  and  suppose  no  necessary  connexion  of 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  establish  the  necessity  of  an  eternal  spirit,  bdt 
not  of  matter,  since  it  has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative 
oeing  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now  if  thinking  and  matter  may  be 
separated,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  will  not  follow  from  die  eternal 
existence  of  a  cogitative  being,  and  they  suppose  it  to  no  purpose. 

Sect.  14.  Not  material,  1.  Because  every  particle  of  matter  it  not  cogi- 
tative.— But  now  let  us  suppose  they  can  satisfy  themselves  or  others,  that 
this  eternal  thinking  being  is  material. 

First,  I  would  ask  them,  whether  they  imagine,  that  all  matter,  eveiy 
particle  of  matter,  thinks?    This,  I  suppose,  they  will  scarce  say  ;  since  then 
there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  beings  as  there  are  particles  of  mat 
ver,  and  so  an  infinity  of  gods.    And  yet  if  they  will  not  allow  matter  as  mat 
^er,  that  is,  every  particle  of  matter,  to  be  as  well  cogitative  as  extended,  the^ 
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will  have  as  hard  a  task  to  make  out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogitative  being 
out  of  incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out  of  unextended  parts,  iJ 
I  may  so  speak. 

Sect.  15.  2.  One  particle  alone  of  matter  cannot  he  cogitative. — Second- 
ly, if  aU  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask,  "  Whether  it  be  only  one  atom 
that  does  so  1"  This  has  as  many  absurdities  as  the  other ;  for  then  this  atom 
of  matter  must  be  alone  eternal  or  not.  If  this  alone  be  eternal,  then  thiu 
alone,  by  its  powerful  thought  or  wUl,  made  all  the  rest  of  matter.  And  so 
we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought,  which  is  that  the  mo  - 
terialists  stick  at.  For  if  they  suppose  one  single  tiiinking  atom  to  haN  o 
produced  all  the  rest  of  matter,  they^  cannot  ascribe  that  pre-eminency  to  it 
upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  thinking,  the  only  supposed  difference. 
But  allow  it  to  be  by  some  other  way,  which  is  above  our  conception,  it  must 
still  be  creation,  and  these  men  must  give  up  their  mat  maxim,  ex  nikilo  nil 
fit.  If  it  be  said,  that  all  the  rest  of  matter  is  equally  eternal,  as  that  thinking 
atom,  it  win  be  to  say  any  thing  at  pleasure,  thouffh  ever  so  absurd :  for  to 
suppose  all  matter  eternal,  and  yet  one  small  partide  in  knowledge  and  power 
infinitely  above  all  the  rest,  is  without  any  the  least  appearance  of  reason  to 
firame  an  hypothesis.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as  matter,  is  capable  of  all 
the  same  figures  and  motions  of  any  other;  and  I  challenge  any  one,  in  his 
thoughts,  to  add  any  thing  else  to  one  above  another. 

Sbct.  16.  3.  A  tyttem  of  incogitative  matter  cannot  he  cogitattvc-^lf 
then  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this  eternal  thinking  being ;  nor 
all  matter  as  matter,  t.  e.  every  particle  of  matter,  can  be  it ;  it  only  remains, 
that  it  is  some  certain  system  of  matter  duly  put  tosether,  that  is  this  thinking 
eternal  being.  This  is  that  which,  I  imagine,  is  that  notion  which  men  are 
aptest  to  have  of  God,  who  would  have  him  a  material  being,  as  most  readily 
suggested  to  them,  by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of  themselves,  and  other 
men,  which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking  oeings.  But  this  imagination, 
however  more  natural,  is  no  less  absurd  than  the  other ;  for  to  suppose  the 
eternal  thinking  being  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  composition  of  particles  of 
matter,  each  whereof  is  incogitative,  is  to  ascribe  all  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  that  eternal  beintf  only  to  the  iuxta^position  of  parts ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  For  unthinking  particles  oi  matter,  however  put 
together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to  them,  but  a  new  relation  of  posi- 
tion,  which  it  is  impossible  should  give  thought  and  knowled^  to  them. 

Sbot.  17.  Whether  in  motion  or  at  reet. — ^But  iarther,  this  corporeal  sys- 
tem either  has  all  its  parts  at  rest,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion  of  the  parts  wherein 
its  thinking  consists.  If  it  be  peorfectly  at  rest,  it  is  but  one  lump,  and  so  can 
have  no  privileges  above  one  atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts  on  which  its  thinking  depends,  all  the 
thoughts  there  must  be  unavoidably  accidental  and  limited ;  since  all  the  par- 
ticles that  by  motion  cause  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itself  without  any 
thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  motii^ns,  much  less  be  regulated  by  the 
thou^t  of  the  whole ;  since  that  thought  is  not  the  cause  of  motion  (for  then 
it  must  be  antecedent  to  it,  and  so  without  it)  but  the  consequence  of  it, 
whereby  fireedom,  power,  choice,  and  all  rational  and  wise  thinking  or  acting, 
will  be  quite  taken  away :  so  that  such  a  thinkinjB^  being  will  be  no  better  nor 
wiser  than  pure  blind  matter ;  since  to  resolve  aJl  into  the  accidental  unguided 
motions  of  blind  matter,  or  into  thought  depending  on  unguided  motions  of 
blind  matter,  is  the  same  thing;  not  to  mention  the  narrowness  of  such 
thoughts  and  knowledge  that  must  depend  on  the  motion  of  such  parts.  But 
there  needs  no  enumeration  of  any  more  absurdities  and  impossibilities  in  this 
hypothesis  (however  fidl  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before-mentioned ;  since  let 
this  thinking  system  be  all,  or  a  part  of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  particle  should  either  know  its  own  or  the  motion  of 
any  other  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion  of  every  particle ;  and  so 
*^gulate  its  own  thoughts  or  motions,  or  indeed  have  any  tnought  resulting 
from  iKich  motion. 
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Sbct.  18.  Matter  not  eoetwnud  vith  an  etemai  minds  Othem  would  lia ve 
matter  to  be  eteraal,  notwitfastandiiig  that  tbey  allow  an  eternal*  ci^tativi*, 
immaterial  being.  This,  though  it  take  not  away  the  bein^  of  a  God,  yet 
Bince  it  denies  one  and  tlie  fint  great  piece  of  hia  workmanahiD,  the  creation, 
let  us  consider  it  a  little.  Matter  must  be  allowed  etemaL  Why?  because 
you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  oat  of  nothing.  Why  do  yon  not 
also  think  yourself  eternal  1  Yon  will  answer,  perimps,  Mcauae  about  twenty 
or  forty  years  since  yon  began  to  be.  But  it  I  ask  you  what  that  you  is, 
which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  scarce  tell  me.  The  matter,  whereof  yor. 
are  made,  began  not  then  to  be ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal:  but  it'be> 
gan  to  be  put  together  in  aoch  a  fiushion  and  frame  as  makes  up  your  body , 
but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that  thinking  thme 
you  are ;  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one  who  allows  an  eternal,  inunalerian 
thinking  bein|r,  bat  would  have  nnthinkin^  matter  etamal  too)  therefoie  when 
did  that  thinking  thing  begin  to  bel  If  it  did  never  begin  to  be*  then  have 
you  always  been  a  tJiinking  thing  from  eternity;  the  abeurdi^  whereof  I  need 
not  confute,  till  I  meet  wiu  one  who  is  so  void  of  understanduig  ae  to  own  it. 
If  therefore  you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  oat  of  nothing  (as  all 
things  that  are  not  eternal  must  be)  why  also  can  you  not  allow  it  poasiUe 
for  a  material  being  to  be  made  oat  of  nothing,  by  an  equld  power,  but  that 
you  have  the  experience  of  the  one  in  view,  and  not  of  the  other  I  though, 
when  well  considered,  creation  of  a  spirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  leas 
power  than  the  creation  of  matter.  Nay,  possibly,  if  we  would  emancipate 
ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoofffats  as  far  ae  they  would 
reach,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  mi«it  be  able  to  aim  at  some 
dim  and  seeming  conception  how  matter  might  at  Brat  be  made,  and  begnn  to 
exist  by  the  power  of  tluit  eternal  first  being:  but  to  give  beginning  and  being 
to  a  spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  power. 
But  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far  from  the  notions  on  which 
the  philosophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate 
so  far  from  them ;  or  to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  itself  would  authorise,  if 
the  common  settled  opinion  opposes  it:  especially  in  this  place,  where  the 
received  doctrine  serves  well  enou^  to  our  present  purpose,  and  leaves  this 
past  doubt,  that  the  creation  or  beginning  of  any  one  substance  out  of  nothing 
being  once  admitted,  the  creation  of  all  other,  but  the  Creator  himself,  may. 
with  the  same  ease,  be  supposed. 

Sbgt.  19. — But  you  will  say,  is  it  not  impossible  to  admit  of  the  making 
any  thin?  out  of  nothing,  since  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  it  I  I  answer. 
No:  1.  Because  it  is  not  reasonable  to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  being, 
because  we  cannot  comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not  deny  other  effects 
upon  this  ground,  because  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  the  manner  of  their 
production.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  bat  impulse  of  body  can 
move  body ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  reason  sufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  impos- 
sible, against  the  constant  experien':e  we  have  of  it  in  ounelves,  in  all  oar 
voluntary  motions,  which  are  produced  in  us  only  by  the  firee  action  or 
thought  of  our  own  minds;  and  are  not,  nor  can  be  the  effects  of  the  impulse 
or  determination  of  the  motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  own  bodies ; 
for  then  it  could  not  bo  in  our  power  or  choice  to  alter  it.  For  example:  my 
right  hand  writes,  whilst  my  left  hand  is  still.  What  causes  rest  in  one,  and 
motion  in  the  other  1  Nothing  but  my  will,  a  thoufi^t  of  my  mind;  my 
thought  only  changing,  the  right  hand  rests,  and  the  left  hand  moves.  This 
is  matter  offset,  which  cannot  be  denied.  Elxplain  this,  and  make  it  intelli- 
gible, and  then  the  next  step  will  be  to  understand  creation.  For  the  giving' 
a  new  determination  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  (which  some  make 
use  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion)  clears  not  the  difficulty  one  jot :  to  alter 
the  determination  of  motion  being  in  this  case  no  easier  nor  less  than  to  give 
motion  itself;  since  the  new  determination  given  to  the  animal  spirits  must 
be  either  immediately  by  thought,  or  by  some  other  body  put  in  their  way  by 
thought,  which  was  not  in  their  way  oefore,  and  so  must  owe  its  motion  to 
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thought:  either  of  which  leaves  voluntaxy  motion  as  unintellifi^ble  as  it  was 
before.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves  to  reduce  all  to  the 
narrow  measure  of.  our  capacities,  and  to  conclude  all  thin^  impossible  to 
be  done,  whose  manner  of  doing  exceeds  our  comprehension.  This  is  to 
make  ouc  comprehension  infinite,  or  God  finite,  wnen  what  he  can  do  is 
limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  opera^ 
tions  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  thinking  thin^  within  you,  do  not  deem  it 
eirange  that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that  eternal  infinite 
mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  .the  heaven  pf  heavens 
cannot  contain. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OTHER  THINGS. 

Sbot.  I.  Ii  %$  to  be  had  onhthy  tensation^'^The  knowledge  of  our  own 
being  we  have  by  intuition.  The  existence  of  a  God  reason  clearly  makes 
known  us,  ashas  been  shown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing  we  can  have  only  by 
sensation :  for  there  being  no  necessary  connexion  of  real  existence  with  any 
idea  a  man  hath  in  his  memory*  nor  of  any  other  existence  but  that  of  God, 
with  the  existence  of  any  particular  man;  no  particular  man  can  know  the 
existence  of  any  other  bein^,  but  only  when  l^  actual  operating  upon  him  it 
makes  itself  perceived  by  him.  For  the  having  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our 
mind  no  more  proves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  man 
evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a.  dream  make  thereby  a 
true  history. 

Sect.  2.  Instance,  tohiteness  of  this  |»sper.-<-It  is  therefore  the  actual 
receiving  of  ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  notice  of  the  existence  of  othei 
things,  and  makes  us  know  that  something  doth  exist  at  that  time  without 
us,  which  causes  that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  con- 
sider how  it  does  it:  for  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our  senses,  and 
the  ideas  we  receive  b^  them,  that  we  know  not  the  manner  wherein  they 
are  produced,  v.  g,  whilst  I  write  this  I  have,  by  the  paper  afiecting  my 
eyes,  that  idea  produced  in  my  mind  which,  whatever  object  causes,  I  caU 
white ;  by  which  I  knpw  that  tmit  quality  or  accident  (t.  e.  whose  appearance 
before  my  eyes  aiwavs  causes  that  idea)  doth- really  exist,  and  hath  a  being 
without  me.  And  of  this,  the  greatest  assurance  I  can  possiUy  have,  and  to 
which  my  fiiculties  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are  the 
proper  and  sole  judges  of  this. thing,  whose  testimony  I  have  reason  to  roly 
on  as  so  certain,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilst  1  write  this,  that  I  see 
white  and  black,  and  that  something  roally  exists,  that  causes  th/eX  sensation 
in  me,  than  that  I  write  or  move  my  hand:  which  Lb  a  certainty  as  great  as 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  a 
man's  self  alone,  and  of  God. 

Sect.  3.  This,  though  not  so  certain  ua  demonstration^  yet  may  be  called 
knowledgef  and  proves  tfie  existence  of  things  without  tcs.— The  notice  we 
have  bv  our  senses  of  the  existing  of  things  without  us,  though  it  be  not 
altogether  so  certain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  the  deductions  of  our 
reason,  employed  about  the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds;  yet  it  is 
an  assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  we  persuade  our* 
selves  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the  existence  of 
those  objects  that  afTeot  them,  it  cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence: 
for  I  thmk  nobody  can,  in  earnest,  be  so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the 
existence  of  those  things  which  he  sees  and  feels.  At  least,  he  that  can 
'loubt  so  far  (whatever  ae  may  have  with  his  own  thoughts)  will  never  have 
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any  controveiBj  with  me ;  since  he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  any  thing  con. 
trary  to  his  own  opinion.  As  to  myself,  I  think  (rod  has  firiven  me  assurance 
enough  of  the  existence  of  things  without  me ;  since  by  their  different  appli. 
cation  I  can  produce  in  myself  both  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great 
concernment  of  my  present  state.  This  is  certain,  the  confidence  that  our 
faculties  do  not  herein  deceive-  us  is  the  greatest  assurance  we  are  capable 
of,  concerning  the  existence  of  material  oeings.  For  we  cannot  act  any 
thing  but  by  our  faculties ;  nor  talk  of  knowledge  itself,  but  by  the  helps  of 
those  faculties  which  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.  But 
besides  the  assurance  we  have  from  our  senses  themselves,  that  they  do  not 
err  in  the  information  they  give  us,  of  the  existence  of  things  without  us, 
when  they  are  affected  by  them,  we  are  farther  confinned  in  Uiis  assurance 
by  other  concurrent  reasons. 

Seot.  4.  1 .  Because  we  cannot  have  them  but  by  the  inlet  of  the  M9»es.— 
First,  it  is  plain  those  perceptions  are  produced  in  us  by  exterior  causes 
affecting  our  senses :  because  those  that  want  the  organs  of  any  sense  never 
can  have  the  ideas  belonging  to  that  sense  produced  m  their  nunds.  This  is 
too  evident  to  be  doubted :  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be  assured  that  they 
come  in  by  the  organs  of  that  sense,  and  no  other  way.  The  oigans  them- 
selves, it  18  plain,  do  not  produce  them ;  for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the 
dqxk  would  produce  colours,  and  his  nose  smell  roses  in  the  winter :  bnt  we 
see  nobody  gets  the  relish  of  a  pine-apple  till  he  goes  to  the  Indies,  where  it 
is,  and  tastes  it. 

Sect.  5.  2.  Because  an  idea  from  actual  sensation,  and  another  from 
memory,  are  very  distinct  perceptions, — Secondly,  because  sometimes  1  find 
that  I  cannot  avoid  the  havmg  those  ideas  produced  in  my  mind.  For  though 
when  my  eyes  are  shut,  or  wmdows  fast,  i  can  at  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind 
the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  sun,  which  former  sensations  had  lodged  in  my 
memory ;  so  I  can  at  pleasure  lay  by  that  idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that 
of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  taste  of  sugar.  But  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon 
towards  the  sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light,  or  sun,  then  pro- 
duces in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  manifest  differ^ice  between  the  ideas  laid 
up  in  my  memory  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I  should  have  con- 
stantly the  same  power  to  dispose  of  them,  and  lay  them  by  at  pleasure)  aod 
those  which  force  themselves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having.  And 
therefore  it  must  needs  be  some  exterior  cause,  and  the  brisk  acting  of  some 
t)bjects  without  me,  whose  efficacy  I  cannot  resist,  that  produces  those  ideas 
in  my  mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Besides,  there  ip  nobody,  who  doth  not 
perceive  the  difference  in  himself  between  contemplating  the  sun,  as  he  hath 
the  idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and  actually  looking  upon  it ;  of  which  two  his 
perception  is  so  distinct,  that  few  of  bis  ideas  are  more  distinguishable  one 
from  another.  And  therefore  he  hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  not 
both  memory,  or  the  actions  of  his  mind,  and  fancies  only  within  him ;  but 
that  actual  seeing  hath  a  cause  without. 

Sect.  6.  8.  Pleasure  or  pain  which  accompanies  actual  sensatiout  ac- 
companies not  the  returning  of  those  ideas  without  the  external  objects. — 
Thirdly,  add  to  this,  that  many  of  those  ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  pain, 
which  afterward  we  remember  without  the  least  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of 
heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  minds,  gives  us  no  disturb- 
ance ;  which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublesome,  and  is  again,  when  actually 
repeated;  which  is  occasioned  by  the  disorder  tho  external  object  causes  in 
our  bodies  when  applied  to  it.  And  we  remember  the  pains  of  hunger,  thirst, 
or  the  beadach,  without  any  pain  at  all ;  \which  would  either  never  distuib  us,  or 
else  constantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we  thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but 
ideas  floating  in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  fancies,  without 
the  real  existence  of  things  affecting  us  firom  abroad.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  pleasure  accompanying  several  actual  sensations,  and  though  mathe- 
matical demonstrations  depend  not  upon  sense,  yet  the  examining  them  by 
diagrams  gives  great  credit  to  the  evidence  of  our  sight,  and  seems  to  give  it 
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a  certuDty  approaching  to  that  of  demonstration  itself.  For  it  wonld  be  veir 
strange  that  a  man  should  allow  it  ibr  an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  an^es  of 
a  figure,  which  he  measures  by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  shoold  bebiggei 
one  than  the  other ;  and  yet  doubt  of  the  existence  of  those  lines  and  angles, 
which  by  looking  on  he  makes  use  of  to  measure  that  by. 

SncT.  7.  4.  Our  sentes  a»8i$t  one  aHother'»  twHrnony  of  the  exi$tence 
of  outward  things. — Fourthly,  our  senses  in  many  cases  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  each  other's  report,  concerning  the  eiDstenoe  of  sensible  things 
without  us.  He  that  sees  a  fire  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  bare  ikncy,  feel  it  too  ;  and  be  conyinced  hj  putting  his  hand 
in  it :  which  certainly  could  neyer  be  put  into  such  exquisite  pain  by  a  bare 
idea  or  phantom,  unless  that  the  pain  be  a  fimcy  too,  which  yet  he  cannot, 
when  the  bum  is  well,  by  raising  the  idea  of  it,  bring  u^n  himself  again. 

Thus  I  see,  ^iHulst  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  appcSuance  of  the  paper : 
and  by  designing  the  letters  tell  beforehand  what  new  idea  it  shiJl  exhibit  the 
very  next  moment,  by  barely  drawing  my  pen  oyer  it :  which  will  neither 
appear  (let  me  fancy  as  mucn  as  I  wm)  it  my  hands  stand  still ;  or  though 
I  moye  my  pen,  if  my  eyes  be  shut :  nor,  wnen  those  characterB  are  once 
made  on  the  paper,  can  I  choose  afterward  but  see  them  as  they  are :  that  is, 
haye  the  ideas  of  such  letters  as  I  haye  made.  Whence  it  is  manifest,  that 
they  are  not  barely  the  sport  and  play  of  my  own  imagination,  when  I  find 
that  the  characters  that  were  made  at  the  j^asure  of  my  own  thought,  do 
not  obey  them ;  nor  yet  cease  to  be,  wheneyer  I  shall  fimcy  it ;  but  continue 
to  affect  the  senses  constantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made 
them.  To  which  if  we  wiU  add,  that  the  si^ht  of  thme  shidl,  from  another 
man,  draw  such  sounds  as  I  befbrehand  design  they  shall  stand  for ;  there 
will  be  little  reason  left  to  doubt  that  those  words  I  write  do  really  exist 
without  me,  when  thej  cause  a  long  series  of  regular  sounds  to  affect  my 
ears,  which  could  not  be  the  eflbct  of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my  memory 
retain  them  in  that  order. 

Sbgt.  8.  Thu  eertainty  ts  at  great  a$  cnr  eonditum  needi, — But  yet,  if 
after  all  this  any  one  will  be  so  sceptical  as  to  distrust  his  senses,  and  to  affirm 
that  aU  we  see  and  hear,  feel  and  taste,  think  and  do,  during  our  whole  bein^, 
is  but  the  series  and  deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  whereof  there  is 
no  reality ;  and  therefore  will  miestion  the  existence  of  all  things,  or  our 
knowledge  of  any  thing ;  I  must  aesire  hiia  to  consider,  that,  if  all  be  a  dream, 
then  he  doth  but  dream  that  he  makes  the  question ;  and  so  it  is  not  much 
matter  that  a  widiinff  man  should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleases,  he 
may  dream  that  I  mue  him  this  answer,  that  the  certainty  of  thin^  existing 
in  rerum  natwra,  vfhNi  we  haye  the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only 
as  great  as  our  fitune  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs.  For  our 
faculties  being  suited  not  to  the  fUl  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  dear, 
comprehensiye  knowled^  of  thinn,  firee  from  all  doubt  and  scruple;  but  to 
the  preservation  of  us,  m  whom  uey  are,  and  accommodated  to  the  use  of 
life ;  they  senre  to  our  purpose  well  enough,  if  they  will  but  giye  us  certain 
notice  of  those  things  which  are  conyenient  or  inconyenient  to  us.  For  he 
that  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the  force  of  its  flame,  by 
nutting  his  finger  in  it,  wul  little  doubt  that  this  is  something  existing  without 
him,  which  does  him  barm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain :  which  is  assurance 
enough,  when  no  man  requires  greater  certainty  to  goyem  his  actions  by  than 
what  is  as  certain  as  his  actions  themselyes.  And  if  our  dreamer  pleases  to 
try  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a  glass  furnace  be  barely  a  wandering  ima- 
gination in  a  drowsy  man's  fimcy ;  by  putting  his  hand  into  it  he  may  perhaps 
be  wakened  into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could  wish,  that  it  is  something 
more  than  bare  imagination.  So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  we  can 
desire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleasure  or  pain,  i  e.  happiness  or 
misery ;  beyond  which  we  haye  no  concernment,  either  of  knowing  or  being. 
Such  an  assurance  of  the  existence  of  things  without  us  is  sufficient  to  direct 
js  in  the  attaining  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  evil,  which  is  caused  by  them; 
3C 
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wMch  is  the  important  ooncenimeiit  we  have  of  being  made  acquidnted  wito 
taem. 

Sbot.  9.  Bui  reaches  no  farther  than  actual  sensation. — ^In  fine,  then, 
when  our  senses  do  actually  convey  into  our  understanding  any  idea,  we 
cannot  but  be  satisfied  that  there  doth  something  at  that  time  really  exist 
without  us,  which  doth  afiect  our  senses,  and  by  them  give  notice  of  itself  to 
our  apprehensive  Acuities,  and  actually  produce  that  idea  which  we  then 
perceive :  and  we  cannot  so  far  distrust  their  testimony  as  to  doubt,  that  such 
collections  of  simple  ideas,  as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses  to  be  united 
together,  do  really  exist  together.  But  this  knowledge  extends  as  fiur  as  the 
present  testimony  of  our  senses,  employed  about  particular  objects  that  do  then 
aflfect  them,  and  no  fiulher.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas^ 
as  is  wont  to  be  called  man,  existing  together  one  miriute  since,  and  am  now 
alone,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  of  his  existence  a  minute  since  with  his  existence  now: 
by  a  thousand  ways  he  may  cease  to  be,  since  T  had  the  testimony  of  my 
senses  for  his  existence.  And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  man  I  saw  lest 
to-day  is  now  in  being,  I  can  less  be  certain  that  be  is  so,  who  hath  been 
longer  removed  from  my  senses,  and  I  have  not  seen  since  yesterday,  or  since 
the  last  year :  and  mucn  less  can  I  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  men  that  1 
never  saw.  And  therefore,  though  it  be  highly  probable  that  millions  of  men 
<^o  now  exist,  yet,  wMlst  I  am  alone  writing  this,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of 
it  which  we  strictly  call  knowledge ;  though  the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts 
me  pest  doubt,  and  it  be  reasonabte  for  me  to  do  several  things  upon  the  con- 
fidence that  there  are  men  (and  men  also  of  my  ac<]uaintance,  with  whom  I 
have  to  do)  now  in  the  WMld :  but  this  is  but  probability,  not  knowledge. 

Sbot.  10.  FoUu  to  expect  demonstration  tn  every  thing, — Wher^  yet 
we  may  observe,  how  foolish  and  vain  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  of  a  narrow 
knowledge,  who  having  reason  given  him  to  judge  of  the  different  evidence 
and  prolMhility  of  thin^,  and  to  be  swa^^ed  accordingly ;  how  vain,  I  say,  it 
is  to  expect  demonstration  and  certainty  in  things  not  capable  of  it,  and  reibae 
assent  to  very  rational  propositions,  and  act  contrary  to  very  plain  and  clear 
truUis,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out  so  evident  as  to  surmount  every  (1 
wiU  not  sav  reason  but)  pretence  of  doubting.  He  that  in  the  ordinaiy 
affiurs  of  hte  would  admit  of  nothing  but  direct  plain  demonstration,  would 
be  sure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  but  of  perishing  quickly.  The  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  meat  or  drink  would  not  give  him  reason  to  venture  on  it:  and  I 
would  fain  know,  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  such  grounds  as  are  capable  of 
no  doubt,  no  objection. 

Scot.  11.  Past  existence  is  known  hu  memory. — ^As  when  our  senses  are 
actuaUy  employed  about  any  obiect,  we  do  know  Uiat  it  does  exist ;  so  by  our 
memory  we  may  be  assured,  that  heretofore  things  that  affected  our  senses 
have  existed.  And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  several 
things,  whereof  our  senses  having  informed  us,  our  memories  still  retain  the 
ideas ;  and  of  this  we  are  past  all  doubt,  so  long  as  we  remember  well.  But 
this  Imowledge  also  reaches  no  fiulher  than  our  senses  have  formerly  assured 
(US.  Thus  seeing  water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  mujoeetionable  truth  to  me 
that  water  doth  exist :  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it  yesterday,  it  will  also 
^  alwa^rs  true,  and,  as  long  as  my  memory  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted 
proposition  to  me,  that  water  did  exist  on  the  10th  of  July  1688,  a^  it  win  also 
T>e  equally  true,  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours  did  exist,  which  at 
the  same  time  I  saw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water:  but,  being  now  quite  out 
•of  the  sight  both  of  the  water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known 
to  me  that  the  water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  bubbles  or  colours  therein 
«do  so ;  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  water  should  exist  to-day,  because  it 
•existed  yesterday,  than  that  the  colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day  because  they 
-existed  yesterday ;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  because 
water  hath  been  observed  to  continue  long  in  existence,  but  bubbles  and  th^ 
'colours  on  them  quickly  cease  to  be. 
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SftcT.  VL  7^  estiiitnce  of  wpiritt  not  JEiiMoa6fe.— What  ideas  we  have 
of  apirita,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  shown.  But  though 
we  have  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  know  we  have  them  there,  the  having 
he  ideas  of  spirits  does  not  make  ns  know  that  any  such  thinj^  do  exist 
without  us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite  spirits,  or  any  other  spiritual  beings 
nut  the  eternal  God.  We  have  ground  from  revelation,  and  several  other 
reasons,  to  believe  with  assurance  that  there  are  such  creatures :  but,  our 
senses  not  being  able  to  discover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing  their 
particular  existences.  For  we  can  no  more  know,  that  there  are  finite  spirits 
really  existing,  by  the  idea  we  have  of  such  bemgs  in  our  minds,  than  by  the 
ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  that  things 
answering  those  ideas  do  really  exist. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  existence  of  finite  spirits,  as  well  as  several 
other  things,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  tne  evidence  of  faith;  but  uni- 
versal  certain  propositions  concerning  this  matter  are  beyond  our  reach.  For 
however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g»  that  ul  the  mtelligent  spirits  that  God  ever 
created  do  still  dxist ;  yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge 
These  and  the  like  inropositions  we  may  assent  to  as  highly  probable,  but  are 
not,  I  fear,  in  this  state  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not  then  to  put  others 
upon  demonstrating,  nor  ourselves  upon  search  of  universal  certainty,  in  all 
thoee  matters,  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  any  other  knowledge,  but  what 
our- senses  give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

Sect.  13.  ParHeular  propoBttumo  coneemmg  existence  are  knowable. — 
By  which  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  propositions,  1.  There  is 
one  sort  of  propositions  concerning  the  existence  of  any  thing  answerable 
to  such  an  idea:  as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phoenix,  motion,  or  an 
angel,  in  my  mind,  the  fint  and  natural  inquinr  is,  whether  such  a  thing 
does  any  where  exist  1  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  |Murticolars.  No  exisU 
ence  of  any  thin^  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can  certainly  be  known  fiuther 
than  our  senses  inform  us.  2.  There  is  another  sortof  propositions,  wherein 
is  expressed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  abstract  ideas,  and  their 
dependence  on  one  another.  Such  propositions  may  be  universal  and  certain. 
So  having  the  idea  of  God  and  myself,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but 
be  sure  that  €rod  is  to  be  feared  and  obe^^ed  bv  me ;  and  this  proposition  will 
be  certain,  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abstract  idea  of 
such  a  species,  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  proposition,  how 
certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  God,  proves  not  to  me  the 
existence  of  men  in  t'.e  wond,  but  will  be  true  of  all  such  creatures,  when- 
ever they  do  exist :  which  certainty  of  such  general  propositions,  depends  on 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  to  be  discovered  in  those  abstract  ideas. 

Sbct.  14.  And  general  propoeitione  eoneeming  tAetraet  ideae. — ^In  the 
former  case,  our  knowledfre  is  the  consequence  of  the  existence  of  things 
producing  ideas  in  our  minds  bv  our  senses :  in  the  latter  knowledge  is  the 
consequence  of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds, 
producing  there  general  certain  propositions.  Many  of  these  are  called 
mterwt  veritaiee^  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  so ;  not  from  being  written  aU 
or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  pro- 
positions in  one's  mind  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  scpa^ 
rated  them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wheresoever  we  can  suppose 
such  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  such  fhculties,  and  thereby  furnished 
with  such  ideas  as  we  have,  we  must  conclude,  he  must  needs,  when  he  ap 
plies  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain 
propositions,  that  will  arise  from  the  agreement  or  disagreement  which  be 
^ill  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  propositions  are  therefore  called  eternal 
truths,  not  because  they  are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed,  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  understanding,  that  at  any  time  maxes  them ;  nor  because  they 
are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns,  that  are  anywhere  out  of  the 
mind,  and  existed  before :  but  because  being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas, 
so  as  to  be  true,  they  will  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again 
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at  any  tune  past  or  to  come,  by  a  mkid  haTba^f  those  ideas,  always  actually 
be  true.  For  names  being  sttppoaed  to  stand  perpetoally  for  the  aame  ideas, 
and  the  same  ideas  having  immutably  the  same  habitudes  one  to  another,  pro- 
positions concerning  any  abstiact  ideas,  that  are  once  true,  must  needs  be 
eternal  verities. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  KNOWL£DGE. 

SnoT.  1.  Knowledge  ie  not  Jram  majnms.-*>It  having  been  the  oonmion 
received  opinion  among  men  of  letters,  that  maxims  were  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge ;  and  tl^t  the  sciences  were  each  of  them  built  upon  certain 
prtBoognitOf  fiom>  whence  the  understanding  was  to  take -its  rise,  and  by 
which  it  was  to  conduct  itself,  in  its  inquiries  into  the  matters  belonging  to 
that  science ;  the  beaten  road  of  the  schools  has  been,  to  lay  down  in  the 
beginning  one  or  more  general  propositions,  as  foundations  whereon  to  build 
the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that  snliject.  These  doctrines,  thus 
laid  down  for  foimdations  of  any  science,  were  cidled  principles,  as  the  be- 
^nings  from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no  farther  backwards  in  oar 
mquiries,  as  we  have  already  observed.  ^ 

SnoT.  2.  (The  occasion  of  that  optmon.)-^-One  thing  which  mi^t  proba- 
bly give  an  occasion  in  this  way  of  proceeding  in  other  sciences,  was  (ss  I 
suppose)  the  eood  success  it  seemed  to  have  m  mathematics,  wherein  men 
being  c^erved  to  attain  a  ffreat  certainty  of  knowledge,  these  sciences  came 
by  pre«eminence  to  be  caUed  M«di(/K«Ta^  and  M«6»rir,  learning,  or  things 
learned,  thoroughly  learned,  as  having  of  all  others  the  greatest  ceitaintf , 
clearness,  and  evidence  in  them. 

Sbot.  3.  But  from  the  oomparuw  clear  and  dietinet  ideas, — ^But  if  any 
one  will  consider,  he  will  (I  guess)  &d,  that  the  great  advancement  and  cer- 
tainty of  real  knowledge,  which  men  arrived  to  in  these  sciences,  was  not 
owing  to  the  influence  of  these  principles,  nor  derived  from  anv  peculiar  ad> 
vanti^  they  received  from  two  or  three  general  maxims,  lai^  down  in  the 
beginning ;  but  from  the  clear,  distinct,  complete  ideas  their  thoughts  were 
employea  about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excess  so  clear  between 
some  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that  a  way  to 
discover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  those  maxims.  For  I  ask, 
is  it  not  possible  for  a  young  lad  to  know,  that  his  whole  body  is  bigger  than 
his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of  this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a 
part ;  nor  be  assured  of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  ?  €&  cannot  a 
country  wench  know,  that  having  received  a  shilling  from  one  that  owes  her 
three,  and  a  shilling  also  from  another  that  owes  her  three,  the  remaining 
debts  in  each  of  their  hands  are^eqoal  ?  Cannot  she  know  this,  I  say,  unless 
she  fetch  the  certainty  of  it  from  this  maxim,  that  if  you  take  equals  from 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals,  a  maadm  which  possibly  she  never  heard 
or  thought  of?  I  desire  any  one  to  consider,  from  what  has  been  elsewhere 
said,  which  is  known  first  and  clearest  by  most  people,  the  particular  instance, 
or  the  general  rule ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  lifo  and  birth  to  the  other  t 
These  general  rules  are  but  the  comparing  our  more  general  and  abstract 
ideas,  which  are  the  woricmanship  of  the  mind  made,  and-  luunes  given  to 
them,  for  the  easier  despatch  in  its  reasonings,  and  drawing  into  comprehen- 
sive terms,  and  short  rules,  its  various  and  multiplied  (Swervations.  But 
knowledge  began  in  the  mind,  and  was  founded  on  particulars ;  thou|B[h  after- 
ward, perhaps  no  notice  be  taken  thereof:  it  being  natural  for  the  mmd  (for- 
ward still  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  most  attentively  to  lay  up  those  general 
notions,  and  make  the  proper  use  of  them,  which  is  to  disburden  the  memory 
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of  the  camberaome  Ipad  of  particolan.  For  I  desire  it  may  be  considen.^ 
what  more  certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  body,  little  finger 
and  all,  is  bigser  tlian  his  little  finger  alone,  after  yoa  have  given  to  his  body 
the  name  whme,  and  to  his  little  finger  the  name  part,  than  he  could  have  had 
before  ;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  his  body  can  these  two  relative 
terms  pve  him,  which  he  could  not  have  without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know 
hat  his  body  was  bigser  than  his  little  &iger,  if  his  language  were  yet  so 
^mperfect,  that  he  had  no  such  relative  tenns  as  whole  and  part  1  I  ask 
farther,  when  he  has  ffot  these  names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  body 
is  a  whole,  and  his  litUe  finder  a  part,  than  he  was  or  might  be  certain,  before 
he  learnt  those  terms,  that  his  body  was  bigser  than  his  little  finger  1  Any 
one  may  as  reasonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his  little  finger  is  a  part  of  his 
body,  as  that  it  is  lees  than  his  body.  And  he  that  can  doubt  whether  it  be 
less,  will  as  certainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part.  So  that  the  maxim,  the 
whole  is  bigger  thui  a  part,  can  never  be  made  use  of  to  prove  the  little  finger 
less  than  the  body,  but  when  it  is  usdess,  by  being  brought  to  convince  one 
of  a  truth  which  he  knows  already.  For  he  that  does  not  certainly  know 
that  any  parcel  of  matter  with  another  parcel  of  matter  jomed  to  it,  ia  bigger 
than  either  of  them  alone,  will  never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  mese 
two  relative  terms  whole  and  park,  make  of  them  what  maxim  you  please. 

Star.  4.  Dangerous  to  huUd  yipon  precarioui  pWnctp/ej.— But  be  it  in 
the  mathematics  as  it  will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that  taking  an  inch  from  a 
black  line  of  two  inches,  and  an  inch  from  a  red  line  of  two  inches,  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  ei|ual,  or  that  if  you  take  equals  from 
equals,  the  remainder  wUl  be  equals :  which,  I  say,  of  these  two  is  the  clearer 
and  first  known,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being  material  to 
my  present  occasion.  That  which  I  have  here  to  do,  is  to  inquire,  whether 
if  it  be  the  readiest  way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general  maxims,  and 
build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  sale  way  to  take  the  principles  which  are  laid 
down  m  any  other  science  as  unquestionable  truths ;  and  so  receive  them 
without  examination,  and  adhere  to  them,  without  sufiRinng'  them  to  be 
doubted  of,  because  mathematioians  have  been  so  happy,  or  so  fair,  to  use 
none  but  self-evident  and  undeniable.  If  this  be  so,  I  know  not  what  may 
not  pass  for  truth  in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced  and  proved  in 
natural  philosophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  that  aH  is  matter,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  be  seen,  by  the  writing  of  some  that  have;  revived  it  ajgain  in  our 
days,  what  consequences  it  will  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one,  with  Polemo, 
take  the  world ;  or  with  the  stoics,  the  ether,  or  the  sun ;  or  with  Anaximenes, 
the  air,  to  be  God ;  and  what  a  ^vinity,  reli^on,  and  worship  must  we  needs 
have !  Nothing  can  be  so  dan^rous  as  principles  thus  taken  up  without  ques- 
tioning or  examination ;  especially  if  they  be  such  as  concern  morality,  which 
influence  men's  lives,  and  give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who  might  not 
justly  expect  another  kind  of  life  in  Aristippus,  who  placed  happiness  in 
bodily  pleasure,^  and  in  Antisthenes,  who  made  virtue  sufficient  to  felicity? 
And  he  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  wil^ 
have  his  thoughts  raised  to  other  contemplations  than  those  vrno  look  not  be- 
yond this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing  things  which  are  to  be  had  in  it. 
He  that,  with  Archelaus,  shall  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  right  and 
wrong,  honest  and  dishonest,  are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not  by  nature,  wiU 
have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude  and  pravity  than  those  who  take  ilrfbr 
granted,  that  we  are  under  obligations  antecedent  to  all  human  constitutions. 

SnoT.  5.  This  is  no  certain  way  to  tru/A.— If  therefore  those  that  pass 
(or  principles  are  not  certain  (which  we  must  have  some  way  to  know»  that 
we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  doubtnil)  but  are  only 
made  so  to  us  by  our  blind  assent,  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  them ;  and 
instead  of  being  guided  into  truth,  we  shall,  by  principles,  be  only  confirmed 
n  mistake  and  err  r. 
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Scot.  6.  But  to  compare  cttar  complete  ideas  under  steady  names. — ^But 

since  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  principles,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
truths,  depends  only  upon  the  perception  we  have  of  the  agreement  or  dis. 
agreement  of  our  ideas,  the  way  to  improve  our  knowledge  is  not,  I  am  sure, 
Uindlv,  and  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  receive  and  swallow  principles ;  but  is, 
I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  dear,  distinct,  and  complete  ideas,  as  fiir 
as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them  proper  and  constant  names.  And 
thus,  perhaps,  without  any  other  principles  but  barely  considering  those  ideas, 
and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding  their  agreement  and  disa* 
greement,  and  their  several  relations  uid  habitudes ;  we  shall  eet  more  tnie 
and  clear  Imowledge,  hj  the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  tudng  up  prin- 
ciples, and  thereby  putting  our  minds  into  the  disposal  of  others. 

Sbct.  7.  The  true  method  of  advancing  in  knowledge  it  by  considering 
cur  abstract  ideas. — We  must,  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  reason 
advises,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  ezamine, 
and  the  truth  we  search  after.  General  and  certain  truths  are  only  founded 
in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  abstract  ideas.  A  sagacious  and  methodical 
application  of  our  thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  these  rdations,  is  the  only  way 
to  discover  all  that  can  be  put  with  truth  and  certainty  concerning  them  into 
general  propositions.  By  what  steps  we  are  to  proceed  in  these  is  to  be 
learned  in  the  schools  of  the  mathematicians,  who  from  very  plain  and  easy 
b^nnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a  continued  chain  of  reasonings,  proceed 
to  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  first  sight  beyond 
Quman  capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proofs,  and  the  admirable  methods  they 
nave  invented  for  the  singling  out,  and  laying  in  order,  those  intermediate 
ideas  that  demonstratively  snow  tJie  equality  or  inequality  of  inapplicable 
quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried  them  so  far,  and  produced  such  wonderful 
and  unexpected  discoveries :  but  whether  something  like  this,  in  respect  of 
other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  magnitude,  may  not  in  time  be  found  out,  I 
will  not  determine.  This,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  if  other  ideas,  that  are 
the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essences  of  their  species  were  pursued  in  the  wav 
familiar  to  mathematicians,  they  would  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  witn 
greater  evidence  and  clearness,  than  possibly  we  ar&  apt  to  imagine. 

Sbgt.  8.  By  which  morality  also  may  be  made  clearer. — ^Tms  gave  me 
the  confidence  to  advance  that  conjecture,  which  I  suggest,  chap.  iii.  viz.  that 
morality  is  capable  of  demonstration  as  well  as  mathematics.  For  the  ideas 
that  ethics  are  conversant  about  being  all  real  essences,  and  such  as  I  imagine 
have  a  ^scoverable  connexion  and  agreement  one  with  another :  so  far  as 
we  can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations,  so  far  we  shall  be  possessed  of  cer- 
tain real  and  general  truths ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but,  if  a  right  method  were 
taken,  a  great  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out  with  that  clearness,  that 
could  leave,  to  a  considering  man,  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  he  could 
have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  propositions  in  mathematics,  which  have  been 
demonstrated  to  him. 

Sect.  9.  But'knowledge  of  bodies  is  to  be  improved  only  by  experience.-^ 
In  our  search  after  the  knowledge  of  substances,  our  want  of  id^as,  that  are 
suitable  to  such  a  way  of  proceeding,  obliges  us  to  a  quite  different  method. 
We  advance  not  here,  as  in  the  oUier  (where  our  abstract  ideas  are  real  as 
well  as  nominal  essences)  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  considering  their 
relations  and  correspondences  ;  that  helps  us  very  little,  for  the  reasons  that, 
in  another  place,  we  have  at  laxge  set  down.  By  which  I  think  it  is  evident, 
thaft  substances  afibrd  matter  of  very  little  genend  knowledge;  and  the  bare 
contemplation  of  their  abstract  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in 
the  search  of  truth  and  certainty.  W^hat  then  are  we  to  do  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  knowledge  in  substantial  beings  ?  Here  we  are  to  take  quite  a 
contrary  course ;  the  want  of  ideas  of  their  real  essences  sends  us  from  out 
own  thoughts  to  the  things  themselves  as  they  exist.  EJxperience  here  must 
teach  me  what  reason  cannot :  and  it  is  by  trying  alone  that  I  can  certainly 
know  what  other  Qualities  coexist  with  those  of  my  complex  idea,  «.  g 
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whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fbaible  body  I  call  gold,  be  malleable  or  no ; 
which  experience  (which  way  ever  it  prove  in  that  particular  body  I  examine) 
makes  me  not  certain  that  it  is  so  in  all,  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fusible 
bodies,  but  that  which  I  have  tried.  Because  it  is  no  consequence  one  way 
or  the*  other  from  my  complex  idea ;  the  necessity  or  inconsistence  of  mallea- 
bility hath  no  visible  connexion  wi^  the  combination  of  that  colour,  weight, 
and  fusibility  in  any  body.  What  I  have  here  said  of  the  nominal  essence 
of  sold,  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body  of  such  a  determinate  colour,  weight, 
and  fusibility,  will  hold  true,  if  malieableness,  fixedness,  and  solubility  in 
aqua  regia  be  added  to  it.  Our  reasonings  from  these  ideas  will  carry  us  but 
a  little  way  in  the  certain  discovery  of  the  other  properties  in  those  masses 
of  matter  wherein  all  these  are  to  be  found.  Because  the  other  properties 
of  such  bodies  deoending  not  on  these,  but  on  that  unknown  real  essence  on 
which  these  also  depend,  we  cannot  by  them  discover  the  rest ;  we  can  ^  no 
farther  than  the  simple  ideas  of  our  nominal  essence  will  carry  us,  which  is 
very  little  beyond  themselves ;  and  so  afford  us  but  very  sparmgi]r  any  certain, 
universal,  and  useful  truths.  For  upon  trial  having  found  tnat  particular 
piece  (and  all  others  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility  that  I  ever  tried) 
malleable,  that  also  makes  now  perhaps  a  part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of 
my  nominal  essence  of  gold :  whereby  though  I  maxe  my  complex  idea,  to 
which  I  affix  the  name  sold,  to  consist  of  more  simple  ideas  tha!n  before,  yet 
still,  it  not  containing  the  real  essence  of  any  species  of  bodies,  it  helps  me 
not,  certainly,  to  know  (I  say,  to  know,  perhaps  it  may  to  conjecture)  the 
other  remaining  properties  of'^that  body,  farther  than  they  have  a  visible  con- 
nexion with  some  or  all  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  my  nominal  essence. 
For  example,  I  cannot  be  certain  firom  this  complex  idea  whether  gold  be 
fixed  or  no ;  because,  as  before,  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  or  incon- 
sistence to  be  discovered  betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  yellow,  heavy, 
fbsible,  malleable — betwixt  these,  I  say,  and  fixedness ;  so  that  I  may  cer- 
tainly know,  that  in  whatsoever  body  these  are  found,  there  fixedness  is  sure 
to  be.  Here  asain  for  assurance  1  must  apply  myself  to  experience ;  as  fiir 
as  that  reaches  I  may  have  certain  knowledge,  but  no  farther. 

Sect.  10.  Hits  may  procure  tis  eanveniencCf  not  scienee,--^!  deny  not  but 
a  man,  accustomed  to  rational  and  regular  experiments,  shall  be  able  to  see 
farther  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  guess  righter  at  their  yet  unknown  pro- 

eerties,  than  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  them :  but  yet,  as  T  have  said,  this  is 
ut  judgment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and  certamty.  This  way  (^^tting 
and  improving  our  knowledge  in  substances  only  by  expefience  and  history, 
which  IS  all  tnat  the  weeJiness  of  our  fiiculties  in  this  state  of  mediocrity  we 
are  in  in  this  world  can  attain  to,  makes  me  suspect  that  natural  philosophy 
is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  science.  We  are  able,  I  ima^e,  to  reara 
very  little  general  knowledge  concerning  the  species  of  bodies,  and  their 
several  properties.  Experiments  and  hi^rical  observations  we  may  have, 
from  which  we  may  draw  advanta^ges  of  ease  and  health,  and  thereby  increase 
our  stock  of  conveniencies  for  this  life ;  bat  beyond  this,  I  fear,  our  talents 
reach  not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  as  I  guess,  able  to  advance. 

Sbot.  11.  We  aire  filed  fw  moral  knowledg^e  and  natural  impravemente.^' 
From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude  that  since  our  fiiculties  are  not  fitted 
to  penetrate  into  the  internal  febric  and  real  essences  of  bodies;  but  yet 
plainly  discover  to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
enough  to  tead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  discovery  of  our  duty  and  great  con- 
cernment :  it  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  employ  those  fiiculties 
we  have  about  what  they  are  adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  nature, 
where  it  seems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that 
our  employment  lies  in  those  inquiries,  and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge,  which 
is  most  suited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  greatest  interest, 
t.  e.  the  condition  of  our  eternal  estate.  Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that 
morality  is  the  proper  science  and  business  of  mankind  in  general  (who  are 
both  concerned  and  fitted  to  search  out  their  nanmum  bonutnjf  as  several  arts; 
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conversant  about  aeveral  parts  of  natare,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of 
particular  men,  for  the  common  use  of  human  life,  and  their  own  particular 
subsistence  in  this  world.  Of  what  consequence  the  discovery  of  one  natnial 
body,  and  its  properties,  may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of 
America  is  a  convincing  instance ;  whose  ignorance  in  useful  arts,  and  want 
of  the  ffreatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  coUntiy  that  abounded 
with  all  sorts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance 
of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary  despicable  stone,  I  mean  the 
mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  parts  or  improvements  in 
this  part  of  the  worid,  where  knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other ;  yet  to  any  one  that  will  seriously  reflect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear 
past  doubt,  that  were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  snould  in  a  few  ages 
be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage 
Americans,  whose  natural  endowments  and  provisions  come  no  way  short  of 
those  of  the  most  flourishing  and  polite  nations.  So  that  he  who  nrst  made 
known  the  use  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral  may  be  truly  styled  the 
father  of  arts,  and  author  of  plenty. 

Sbot.  12.  But  mutt  heuMore  ojT  hypothena  and  wrong  princtpleM.-^l 
would  not  therefore  be  thouffat  to  msesteem  or  dissuade  the  study  or  nature. 
I  readily  affree  the  contemplation  of  his  works  gives  us  occasion  to  admire, 
revere,  and  glorify  their  Author :  and,  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  of  greater 
bendit  to  mankind  than  the  monuments  orezemplary  charity,  that  have  at 
so  great  char;^  been  raised  by  the  founders  of  hospitals  and  almahouses. 
He  that  Grelt  mvented  printing,  discovered  the  use  of  the  compass,  or  made 
public  the  virtue  and  right  use  of  kin  kina,  did  more  for  the  propagation  of 
knowledge}  for  the  supply  and  increase  of  useful  conunodities,  and  saved 
more  from  the  flfave,  than  those  who  built  colleges,  workhouses,  and  hos- 
pitals. All  that  I  would  say  is,  that  we  should  not  be  too  forwardly  possessed 
with  the  opinion  or  expectation  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or 
by  vtays  that  wiU  not  attain  to  it ;  that  we  should  not  take  doubtflil  systems 
for  complete  sciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for  sdentifical  demonstra- 
tions. In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  be  content  to  glean  what  we 
can  firom  particular  experiments ;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  their 
real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in  bundles  comprehend  the 
nature  and  properties  of  whole  species  together.  Where  our  inquiry  is  con- 
cerning coexistence,  or  repugnancy  to  coexist,  which  by  contemplation  of  our 
ideas  we  cannot  discover ;  there  experience,  observation,  and  natural  history 
must  ffive  us  by  our  senses,  and  by  retail,  an  insight  into  corporeal  substances. 
The  knowledge  of  bodies  we  must  get  by  our  senses,  warily  employed  in 
taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and  operations  on  one  another :  and  wnat  we 
hope  to  know  of  separate  spirits  in  this  world  we  must,  I  think,  expect  only 
from  revelation.    He  that  shall  consider  how  little  general  maxims,  precarious 

{>rinciples,  and  hypotheses  laid  down  at  pleasure,  have  promoted  true  know- 
edge,  or  hdped  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  After  real  improve- 
ments ;  how  little,  I  say,  the  setting  out  at  the  end  has,  for  many  ages 
together,  advanced  men's  progress  towards  the  knowledge  of  natural  phuo- 
sophy ;  will  think  we  have  reason  to  thank  those,  who  in  this  latter  age 
have  taken  another  couree,  and  have  trod  out  to  us,  though  not  an  easier 
way  to  learned  ignorance,  yet  a  surer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

»B0T.  13.  The  true  use  of  hypotheses. — Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain 
any  phenomena  of  nature,  make  use  of  any  probable  hypothesis  whatsoever : 
hypotheses,  if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  least  great  nelps  to  the  memoir, 
and  often  direct  us  to  new  discoveries.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  should 
not  take  up  any  one  too  hastily  (which  the  mind  that  would  always  penetrate 
into  the  causes  of  things,  and  have  principles  to  rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do) 
till  we  have  very  well  examined  particulars,  and  made  several  experiments  in 
that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypothesis,  and  see  whether  it  will 
agree  to  them  all ;  whether  our  principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  and 
not  be  as  inconsistent  with  one  phenomenon  of  nature  as  they  seem  to  ac- 
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commodate  and  explain  another.    And  at  least  that  we  take  care,  that 
the  name  of  principles  deceive  ue  not,  nor  impose  on  us,  by  making  us 
receive  that  fbr  an  miauestionable  truth  which  is  really  at  best  but  a  very 
j^,  doubtful  conjecture,  sucn  as  are  most  (I  had  ahnoet  said  idl)  of  the  hypotheses 

in  natural  philosophy.  ' 

Scot.  14.  Clear  and  dittmot  ideas  vdtk  eetUed  nameBf  and  the  finding 
of  those  which  show  their  agreement  or  disagreement  are  the  ways  to  en- 
iarge  cw^  knowledge, — But  whether  natural  philosophy  be  capable  of  cer> 
udnty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlsige  our  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  capable, 
Feem  to  me,  in  short,  to  be  these  two : 

First,  The  first  is  to  get  and  settle  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  of  those 
thipgs,  whereof  we  have  general  or  specific  names ;  at  least,  of  so  many  ol 
them  as  we  would  consider  and  improve  our  knowledge  in,  or  reason  alx>ut. 
And  if  they  be  specific  ideas  of  substances,  we  should  endeavour  also  to 
make  them  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean  that  we  should  put 
together  as  many  simple  ideas  as,  being  constantly  observed  to  coexist,  may 
perfectly  determme  the  species:  and  each  of  those  simple  ideas,  which  are 
the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  should  be  clear  and  distinct  in  our 
minds.  For  i^  bein^  evident  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas, 
as  far  as  toey  are  either  imperfect,  confused,  or  obscure,  we  cannot  expect 
to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  those  intermediate  ideas,  which 
may  show  us  the  'agreement  or  repugnancy  of  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be 
immediately  compared. 

Sect.  15.  Mathematics  an  instance  of  it. — ^That  these  two  (and  not  the 
relying  on  these  maxims,  and  drawing  consequences  from  some  ffeneral  pro- 
positions) are  the  right  methods  of  improving  our  knowledge  in  tne  ideas  of 
other  modes  besides  those  of  quantity,  the  consideration  of  mathematical 
knowledge  will  easily  inform  us.  Where  first  we  shall  find  that  he,  that  has 
not  a  perfect  knowledge  and  clear  idea  of  those  angles  or  figures  of  which 
he  desires  to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  knowledge  about 
them.  Suppose  but  a  man  not  to  have  a  perfect  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle, 
a  scalenum,  or  trapezium ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  he 
will  in  vain  seek  any  demonstration  about  them.  Farther,  it  is  evident,  that 
it  was  not  the  influence  of  those  maxims,  which  are  taken  from  principles  in 
mathematics,  that  have  led  the  masters  of  that  science  into  those  wonderful 
discoveries  Uiey  have  made.    Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims 

generally  made  use  of  in  mathematics  ever  so  perfectly,  and  contemplate 
lieir  extent  and  consequences  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  will>  by  their  assist- 
ance, I  suppose,  scarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
m  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides.  The 
knowledge  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  from 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal,  dtc.  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this 
demonstration:  and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  those  axioms, 
without  ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of^  mathematical  truths.  Tbey  have 
been  discovered  by  the  thoughts  otherwise  applied :  the  mind  had  other 
objects,  other  views  before  it,  &r  different  f^m  those  maxuns,  when  it  first 
got  the  knowledge  of  such  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men  well  enough 
acquainted  with  those  received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their  method  who 
first  made  these  demonstrations,  can  never  sufficiently  admire.  And  who 
knows  what  methods,  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  sciejice, 
may  hereafler  be  invented,  answering  that  of  algebra  in  mathematics,  which 
80  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of  quantities  to  measure  others  by ;  whose 
equality  or  proportion  we  could  otherwise  very  hardly  or  perhaps  never  come 
to  know  1 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  OUR  KNOW 

LEDGE. 

Sbct.  1.  Our  knowledge  farUy  neceeearyt  partly  voluntary, — Our  know- 
ledge,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this,  has  so  mat  a  conformity  with  our  sight, 
that  it  is  neither  wholly  necessary,  nor  whollv  voluntary.  If  our  knowledge 
were  altogether  necessary,  all  men's  knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but 
every  man  would  know  Jl  that  is  knowable :  and  if  it  were  wholly  voluntary, 
some  men  so  little  regard  or  value  it,  that  they  would  have  extreme  litUe,  or 
none  at  all.  Men  that  have  senses  cannot  choose  but  receive  some  ideas  by 
Uiem ;  and  if  they  have  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  some  of  them  ;  and 
if  they  have  any  distinguishing  fkculty,  cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  some  of  them  one  with  another :  as  he  that  has  eyes,  if  he 
will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  see  some  objects,  and  perceive  a  diflerence 
in  them.  But  though  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  lip^t,  cannot  but  see, 
yet  Uiere  be  certain  objects,  which  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  torn  his 
eyes  to ;  there  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book  containing  pictures  and  diBcourses, 
capable  to  delight  or  instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  wDl  to 
open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

Sect.  2.  The  application  voluntary ;  hut  we  know  ae  things  are^  not  a$ 
we  please. — ^There  is  also  another  thing  in  a  man's  power,  and  that  is,  thoudi 
he  turns  his  eyes  sometimes  toward  an  object,  yet  he  may  choose  whether  oe 
will  curiously  survey  it,  and  with  an  intent  application  endeavour  to  observe 
accurately  aU  that  is  visible  in  it.  But  yet  what  he  does  see,  he  cannot  see 
otherwise  than  he  does.  It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  see  that  black  which 
appearsyellow ;  nor  to  persuade  himself,  that  what  actually  scalds  him  feels 
cold.  The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields  covert 
with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  it :  in  the  cold  winter  he  cannot 
help  seeing  it  white  and  hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.  Just  thus  is  it  with 
our  understanding ;  all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge  is  the  employing 
or  withholding  any  of  our  faculties  (irom  this  or  that  sort  of  objects,  and  a 
more  or  less  «ccurate  survey  of  them  :  but,  they  being  employed,  our  will 
hath  no  power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  other; 
that  is  done  only  by  the  obiects  themselves,  as  fiir  as  they  are  clearly  disco- 
vered. And  thererore,  as  far  as  men*s  senses  are  conversant  about  external 
objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  receive  those  ideas  which  are  presented  by  them, 
and  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  things  without :  and  so  far  as  men's 
thoughts  converse  with  their  own  determined  ideas,  they  cannot  but,  in  some 
measure,  observe  the  agreement  or  disagreement  that  is  to  be  found  among 
some  of  them,  which  is  so  far  knowledge :  and  if  they  have  names  for  those 
ideas  which  they  have  thus  considered,  they  must  needs  be  assured  of  the 
^ruth  of  those  propositions  which  express  that  agreement  or  dissCTeement 
^hey  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  convinced  of  those  truths.  For 
what  a  man  sees,  he  cannot  but  see  ;  and  what  he  perceives,  he  cannot  bat 
know  that  he  perceives. 

Sect.  3.  Instance,  in  number s.-^ThuB  he  that  has  mt  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers, and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three  to  six,  cannot 
choose  but  know  that  they  are  equal :  he  that  hath  ^t  the  idea  of  a  triangie, 
and  found  the  ways  to  measure  its  angles,  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain 
that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  and  can  as  little  doubt  of 
that  as  of  this  truth,  "that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be." 

In  natural  religion. — He  also  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but 
frail  and  weak  being,  made  by,  and  depending  on,  another,  who  is  eternal. 
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omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and  fi[ood,  will  as  certainly  know  that  man  is  to 
honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  Uiat  the  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.  For  if 
he  hath  but  the  ideas  of  two  such  beings  in  his  mind,  and  wiU  turn  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  consider  them,  he  will  as  certainly  find  that  the  infe- 
rior, finite,  and  dependent,  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and 
infinite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find  that  three,  fbur,  and  seven  are  less  than 
fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  and  compute  those  numbers ;  nor  can  he  be  surer 
in  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is  risen,  if  he  will  but  open  Mb  eyes,  and  turn 
them  that  way.  But  yet  these  truths,  being  ever  so  certain,  ever  so  clear, 
he  may  be  i^orant  of  either,  or  of  aU  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains 
to  employ  his  fitculties,  as  he  should,  to  inform  himself  about  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

^  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Scot.  1.  Our  knowledge  being  short,  we  want  eomething  else, — ^The  un- 
derstanding  faculties  being  given  to  man,  not  barely  for  speculation,  but  also 
for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  man  would  be  at  a  great  loss  if  he  had  nothing  to 
direct  him  but  what  has  the  certainty  of  true  knowledge.  For  that  being 
veiT  short  and  scanty,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  be  often  utterly  in  the  dark, 
and,  in  most  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  perfectl^r  at  a  stand,  had  be  nothing 
to  guide  him  in  the  sbsence  of  dear  and  certain  knowledge.  He  that  wiU 
not  eat  till  he  has  demonstration  that  it  will  nourish  him ;  he  that  will  not 
stir  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  business  he  goes  about  will  succeed ;  will  have 
little  else  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  perish. 

Sect.  2.  What  use  to  be  made  of  this  twilight  sfa/e.— Therefore  as  God 
has  set  some  things  in  broad  day-Lf  ht ;  as  he  has  given  us  some  certain 
knowled^,  though  limited  to  a  few^inffs  in  coinparison,  probably,  as  a  taste 
of  what  mtellectual  creatures  are  capable  of,  to  excite  in  us  a  desire  and  en- 
deavour after  a  better  state ;  so  in  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernments  he 
has  afforded  us  only  the  twiliffht,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  probability ;  suitable,  I 
presume,  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  and  probationership  be  has  been  pleased 
to  place  us  in  here ;  wherein,  to  check  our  over-confidence  and  presumption, 
we  might  by  every  day's  experience  be  made  sensible  of  our  short-sightedness, 
and  lifa>leness  to  error ;  the  sense  whereof  might  be  a  constant  iSmonition 
to  us,  to  spend  the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  industry  and  care,  in  the 
search  and  fbllowing  of  that  way,  which  might  lead  us  to  a  state  of  greater 
perfection :  it  being  highly  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  silent  in 
the  case,  tha(  as  men  employ  those  talents  God  has  ffiven  them  here,  they 
shaU  accordingly  receive  theur  rewards  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  their 
sun  shall  set,  and  ni^t  shall  put  an  end  to  their  labours. 

Scot.  3.  Judgment  supplies  the  want  of  knowledge,'-^The  faculty  which 
God  has  given  man  to  supply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  in 
cases  where  that  cannot  be  nad,  is  judgment ;  whereby  tjie  mind  takes  its 
ideas  to  agree  or  disagree ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  any  proposition  to  be  true 
or  false,  without  perceiving  a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  The 
mind  sometimes  exercises  this  judgment  out  of  necessity,  where  demonstrative 
proofs  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be  had;  and  sometimes  out  of  lazi- 
ness, unskilfulness,  or  haste,  even  where  demonstrative  and  certain  proofs 
are  to  be  had.  l^en  oflen  stay  not  warily  to  examine  the  agreement  or  dis- 
a^ement  of  two  ideas,  which  they  are  desirous  or  concern^  to  know ;  but, 
either  incapable  of  such  attention  as  is  requisite  in  a  long  train  of  gradations, 
or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly  cast  their  eyes  on,  or  wholly  pass  by,  tne  proofs : 
and  so  without  making  out  the  demonstration,  determine  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  as  it  were  by  a  view  of  them  as  they  are  at  a 
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distance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  as  seems  meet  likely  to  them 
apon  such  a  loose  survey.  This  fiiculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercised 
immediately  about  things,  is  called  judgment ;  when  about  truths  deliTered  in 
jrords,  is  most  commonly  called  assent  or  dissent :  which  being  the  most 
usual  way  wheiein  the  mind  has  occasion  to  employ  this  &culty,  I  shall  noder 
these  terms  treat  of  it,  as  least  liable  in  our  language  to  equivocation. 

Sbot.  4.  Judgment  is  thepresunUng  things  to  be  so,  without  verceinng 
it. — ^Thus  the  mmd  has  two  faculties,  conversant  about  truth  and  raisehood. 

First,  Knowledge,  whereby  it  certsinly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  satis- 
fied of,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas. 

Secondly,  Judgment,  Which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or  separating 
them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  i&ir  certain  agreement  or  disa- 
greement is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be  so ;  which  is,  as  the  word  im- 
ports, taken  to  be  so  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if  it  so  unites,  or 
separates  them,  as  in  reality  things  are,  it  is  right  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  PROBABIUTY. 

Sect.  1.  Probability  is  the  appearance  of  agreement  upon  failibU 
proofs,-^hA  demonstration  is  the  showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant, 
immutable,  and  visible  connexion  onis  with  another ;  so  probability  is  nothing 
but  the  appearance  of  such  an  aj^ement  or  disagreement,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  proofs,  whose  conneicion  is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is 
not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is 
enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to  be  trae  or  fidse,  rather 
than  the  contrary.  For  example :  in  the  demonstration  of  it  a  man  per- 
ceives the  certain  immutable  connexion  there  is  of  equality  between  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  those  intermediate  ones  which  are  made  ose 
of  to  show  their  equality  to  two  right  ones ;  and  so  by  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  each  step  of 
the  progress,  the  whole  series  is  continued  with  an  evidence  which  cleariy 
phowB  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  three  anf(les  in  equality  to 
two  right  ones :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  so.  But  another 
man,  who  never  took  the  pains  to  observe  the  demonstration,  hearing  a 
mathematician,  a  man  of  credit,  affirm  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  assents  to  it, ».  e.  receives  it  for  true.  In  which  case 
■the  foundation  of  his  assent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being 
such  as  for  the  most  part  carries  truth  with  it :  the  man  on  whose  testimony 
he  receives  it  not  bein^  wont  to  affirm  any  thing  contraiy  to,  or  besides  hia 
knowledge,  especially  m  matters  of  this  Kind.  So  that  that  which  causes 
his  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  eqpsX  tc 
two  right  ones,  that  which  makes  him  take  these  ideas  to  agree,  without 
knowing  them  to  do  so,  is  the  wonted  veracity  of  the  speaker  in  other  cases, 
or  his  supposed  veracity  in  this. 

Sbct.  2.  It  is  to  supply  the  want  of  Jbioisled^e'.— ^Our  knowledge,  as  has 
been  shown,  being  very  narrow,  andv  we  not  happy  enough  to  find  certain 
truth  in  every  thing  which  we  have  oocasion  to  consider ;  most  of  the  pro- 
positions we  think,  reason,  discourse,  nay  act  upon,  are  such,  as  we  cannot 
nave  undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth :  vet  some  of  them  border  so  near 
upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  ail  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them 
as  firmly,  and  act,  according  to  that  assent,  as  resolutely,  ae  if  they  were 
infallibly  demonstrated,  and  tnat  our  knowledge  of  them  was  perfect  and  cer- 
tain.   But  there  being  degrees  herein  f^om  the  very  neighbourhood  of  cer- 
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taint^  and  demoiurtntioii,  quite  down  to  improbability  aod  anlikeness,  even 
to  tbe  confines  of  impossibility;  and  also  degrees  of  assent  from  full  assurance 
and  confidence,  quite  down  to  conjecture*  doubt,  and  distrust :  I  shall  come 
now  (having,  as  i  think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  and  cer. 
taialy),  in  Ae  next  place,  to  consider  the  seyecal  degrees  and  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, and  assent  or  faith. 

Sbot.  8.  Being  that  which  makes  ue  greeume  thinge  to  be  true  before  we 
know  them  to  be  so.-<-Pft>bability  is  likeuness  to  be  true,  the  very  notation 
of  the  word  signifying  such  a  proposition,  fi>r  which  there  be  arguments  or 
proofs  to  make  it  pass  or  be  received  for  true.  The  entertainment  the  mind 
gives  to  this  sort  of  propositions  is  called  belief,  assent,  or  opinion,  which  is 
the  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposition  for  true,  upon  aiguments  or  proofd 
that  are  found  to  persuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  so.  And  herein  Ues  the  difference  between  probability  and  certainty, 
faith  and  knowledfie»  that  in  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  there  is  intuition  ; 
each  immediate  idea,  each  step  has  its  visible  and, certain  connexion;  in 
beliefi  not  so.  That  which  makes  me  believe  something  extraneous  to  the 
thin^  I  believe ;  something  not  evidently  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and  so  not 
manifestly  showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas  that  are 
under  consideration. 

SscT.  4.  The  grounds  of  probabUity  are  two :  conformity  with  our  own 
experience^  or  the  testimony  of  others*  ejcpmettce.— Ftobabinty,  then,  being 
to  supply  the  defect  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  gtnde  us  where  that  &ils,  is 
always  conversant  about  propositions,  whereof  we  have  no  certainty,  but  only 
some  inducements  to  receive  them  for  true.  Tho  grounds  of  it  are,  in  short, 
these  two  following : 

First*  The  ccmformity  of  any  thing  with  our  own  knowledge,  observation, 
and  experience. 

Secondly,  The  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  observation  and  expe- 
rience. In  the  testimony  of  others  is  to  be  considered,  1.  The  number. 
2.  The  integrity.  3.  The  skill  of  the  witnesses.  4.  The  desi^  of  the 
author,  where  it  is  a  testimonv  out  of  a  book  cited.  5.  The  consistency  of 
the  parts  and  cireumstances  of'^the  relation.    6.  Contrary  testimonies. 

Scot.  5.  In  this  all  the  argument  pro  and  con.  ought  to  be  examined 
before  we  eome  to^jiM^gment.— Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  evidence, 
which  in&llibly  determines  the  understanding,  and  produces  certain  know- 
ledge, the  mind,  if  it  would  proceed  rationally,  ought  to  examine  all  the 
grounds  of  probability,  and  see  how  they  make  more  or  less  for  or  against 
any  proposition,  before  it  assents  to,  or  dissents  from  it ;  and  upon  a  due 
bakncing  the  whole»  reject  or  receive  it  with  a  more  or  less  firm  assent,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on 
one  side  or  the  other.    For  example : 

If  I  myself  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it. is  past  probobility,  it  is  know- 
ledge ;  biit  if  another  tells  me  he  saw  a  man  in  EIngland,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sharp  winter,  walk  upon  water  hardened  with  cold ;  this  has  so  great  con- 
formity with  what  is  usually  observed  to  happen,  that  I  am  disposed  by  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  assent  to  it,  unless  some  manifest  suspicion 
attend  the  relation  of  that  matter  of  fact.  But  if  the  same  thing  be  told  to 
one  bom  between  the  tropics,  who  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such  thing 
before,  there  the  whole  probability  relies  on  testimony :  and  as  the  relators 
are  more  in  number,  and  of  more  credit,  and  have  no  interest  to  speak  con- 
trary to  the  truth ;  so  that  matter  of  fiict  is  like  to  find  more  or  less  belief. 
Thou^  to  a  man,  whose  experience  has  been  always  quite  contrary,  and  who 
has  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  most  untainted  credit  or  a  witness 
will  scarce  be  able  to  find  belief.  As  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambassador, 
who  entertaining  the  king  of  Siam  with  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which 
he  was  inquisitive  after,  amonff  other  things  told  him,  that  the  wacer  in  bis 
country  would  sometimes,  in  cold  weather,  be  so  hard,  that  men  talked  upon 
it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant  if  he  were  there.    To  which  the  king 
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replied,  **  HiUieito  I  have  believed  the  ■tniige  things  you  have  told  me*  b^ 
cause  I  looked  upon  vou  u  a  sober,  fair  man ;  but  now  1  am  sure  you  lie.^ 

Sect.  6.  They  ^^*^  capable  of  fteai  variety. — Upon  these  pounds  de* 
peads  the  probability  of  any  proposition :  and  as  the  confonnitv  of  our  know- 
ledge,  as  the  certainty  of  ooservations,  as  the  frequency  and  constancy  of 
experience,  and  the  number  and  credibility  of  testimonies,  do  more  or  less 
agree  or  dissgree  with  it,  so  is  anv  proposition  in  itself  more  or  lees  probable. 
There  is  another,  I  confess,  which,  though  by  itself  it  be  no  true  ground  of 
probability,  yet  is  often  made  use  of  for  one,  by  which  men  most  commonly 
reffulate  their  assent,  and  upon  which  they  pm  their  fidth  more  than  any 
thmg  else,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  others :  though  there  cannot  be  a  more 
dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  mislead  one ;  since  there  is 
much  more  falsehood  and  error  among  men  than  truth  and  knoi^edge.  And 
if  the  opinions  and  persuasions  of  others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of, 
^  a  ground  of  assent,  men  have  reason  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Maho- 
metans in  Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  Protestants  in  England,  and  Luthenns 
in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong  ffrouod  of  assent  I  shall  have  occasioB  to 
speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THB  DEGREES  OF  ASSENT. 

SiOT.  1.  Our  aeeeni  eught  to  be  reguiaied  hy  the  grounde  offvobahiiUy, 
^-The  grounds  of  probabuity  we  have  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapter; 
as  they  are  the  foundations  on  which  our  assent  is  built,  so  they  are  also  the 
measure  whereby  its  several  degrees  are  or  ought  to  be  regulated :  only  we 
are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  probability  there  may  be,  they 
yet  operate  no  fiurtlier  on  the  mind,  which  searches  after  truth,  and  endeavoois 
to  juo^  right,  than  they  appear :  at  least  in  the  first  judgment  or  search  that 
the  mind  makes.  I  confess,  in  the  opinions  men  have,  and  firmly  stick  to,  in 
the  world,  their  assent  is  not  always  from  an  actual  view  of  the  reasons  thst 
at  first  prevailed  with  them ;  it  being  in  many  cases  almost  impossible,  and 
in  most  very  hard,  even  for  those  who  have  very  admirable  memories,  to  retain 
all  the  proofs  which  upon  a  due  examination,  made  them  embrace  that  side  of 
the  question.  It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with  care  and  fairness  sifted  the 
matter  as  &r  they  could,  and  that  they  have  searched  into  all  the  particolan 
that  they  could  imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the  question,  and  with  the  best 
of  their  skill  cast  up  the  account  upon  the  whole  evidence ;  and  thus,  having 
once  found  on  which  side  the  probability  appeared  to  them,  after  as  full  ana 
exact  an  inquiiy  as  they  can  make,  they  lay  up  the  conclusion  in  their  memo- 
ries as  a  truth  they  have  discovered ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  satisfied 
with  the  testimony  of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  opinion  that,  by  the 
proofs  thev  have  once  seen  of  it,  deserves  such  a  degree  of  their  assent  ss 
they  afford  it. 

SiGT.  2.  TTheee  cannot  alwaas  be  actuaUy  in  vteto,  and  then  we  nmet  cofi- 
tent  oureehes  with  the  remembrance  that  we  once  saw  ground  for  euch  a 
defree  of  assent.-^This  is  all  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  capable  of 
domg,  in  regulating  their  opinions  and  judgments ;  unless  a  man  will  exact 
of  them  either  to  retain  distinctly  in  their  memories  all  the  prooft  conceminf 
any  probable  truth,  and  that  too  in  the  same  order  and  r^tilar  deduction  of 
consequences  in  which  they  have  formerly  placed  or  seen  them,  which  some- 
times is  enough  to  fill  a  large  volume  on  one  single  question ;  or  else  they 
must  require  a  man,  for  every  opinion  that  he  embraces,  eveiy  day  to  examine 
the  proofs ;  both  which  are  impossible.  It  is  unavoidable  therefore  that  the 
memory  be  relied  on  in  the  case,  and  that  men  be  peisoaded  of  seven! 
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t  ofrinioiu,  whereof  the  prooft  are  not  actually  in  their  thoughts ;  nay,  which 

E  p^rhape  they  are  not  able  actually  to  recall.    Without  this  the  greatest  part 

t  of  men  must  be  either  very  sceptics,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield 

:  themselves  up  to  whoever,  having  hUely  studied  the  question,  offers  them 

arguments,  which,  for  want  of  memory,  they  are  not  able  presently  to  answer. 


i 

F  Sbot.  3.  The  ill  consequence  of  ihiSf  if  our  former  judfrmenls  were  not 

ighdg  made,-^  cannot  but  own,  that  men's  sticking  to  their  past  judgment. 


I  rightly  1 

I  and  adhering  firmly  to  conclusions  formerly  made,  isl)ften  the  cause  o7  great 

I  obstinacy  in  error  and  mistake.    But  the  fiiult  is  not  that  they  rely  on  their 

memories  for  what  they  have  before  well  judged,  but  because  they  judged  be- 
fore they  had  well  examined.    May  we  not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  say 
I  the  greatest  part)  of  men  that  tfalnk  they  have  formed  right  judgments  of 

eevml  matters,  and  that  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  never  thought 
1  otherwise  1  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  judj;ed  right  only  because  they 

I  never  questioned,  never  examined  their  own  opinions  ?    Which  is  indeed  to 

{  think  they  iu^^ned  ri^t  because  they  never  judjfed  at  all :  and  yet  these  of 

I  all  men  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stifihess ;  those  being  generally 

the  most  fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenets  who  have  least  examined  them.  What 
we  once  know,  we  are  certain  is  so ;  and  we  may  be  secure  that  there  are 
no  latent  proo6  undiscovered,  which  may  overturn  our  knowledge  or  bring  it 
in  doubt.  But,  in  matters  of  probability,  it  is  not  in  every  case  we  can  be 
sore  that  we  have  all  the  particulars  before  us  that  any  way  concern  the 
question;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unseen,  which  may 
cast  the  probabili^  on  the  other  side,  and  outweigh  au  that  at  present  seemB 
to  preponderate  with  ua.  Who  almost  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure,  patience, 
ano  means,  to  collect  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opinions 
^  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  ne  hath  a  clear  and  fbll  view,  and  that 

^  there  is  no  more  to  be  alleged  for  his  better  information  1    And  yet  we  are 

forced  to  determine  ourselves  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  the  management  of  our  great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay :  for 
thoee  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  determination  of  our  judgment  in 
points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain  and  demonstrative  knowledge*. 
and  wherein  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  embrace  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Scot.  4.  The  right  use  of  it,  is  mutual  charity  and  forbearance. — Since 

therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest  part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  have 

several  opinions  without  certain  and  indubitable  proofs  of  their  truth,  and  it 

eairies  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightness,  or  foUv,  for  men  to 

quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets  presentlv  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument 

which  they  cannot  immediately  answer,  and  show  the  insufficiency  of;  it 

would  methinks  become  all  men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  offices 

'  of  humanity  and  firiendship,  in  the  diversitv  of  opinions ;  since  we  cannot 

'  reasonably  expect  that  any  one  should  readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own 

'  opinion,  and  embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation  to  an  authority  which  the 

understanding  of  man  acknowledges  not.    For  however  it  may  often  mistake, 

I  it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to  the  will  and  dic- 

I  tales  of  another.    If  ne,  you  would  bring  over  to  your  sentiments,  be  one  that 

examines  before  he  assents,  you  must  give  him  leave  at  his  leisure  to  go  over 

the  account  again,  and,  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the 

particulars,  to  see  on  which  side  the  advanta^  lies :  and  if  he  will  not  think 

'  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  enf^age  mm  anew  in  so  much  pains,  it  is 

'  but  what  we  often  do  ourselves  in  the  hke  case ;  and  we  should  take  it  amiss 

if  others  should  prescribe  to  ns  what  points  we  should  study.    And  if  he  be 

'  one  who  takes  his  opinions  upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should 

<  renounce  those  tenets  which  time  and  custom  have  so  settled  in  his  mind, 

that  he  thinks  them  self-evident,  and  of  an  unouestionable  certainty ;  or 

I  which  he  takes  to  be  impressions  he  has  received  m>&  Gk>d  himself,  or  from 

'  men  sent  hj  him  1    How  can  we  expect,  I  say,  that  opinions  thus  settled 

I  .  should  be  ffiven  up  to  the  arguments  or  authority  of  a  stranger  or  advenary ; 

'  especially  if  tlnire  be  any  s:»picion  of  interest  or  design,  as  there  never  foils 
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la  be  where  men  find  themsdvea  ill  treated  ?  We^  should  do  weD  to  com 
raiserate  our  mutaal  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle 
and  fair  ways  of  information ;  and  not  instantly  treat  othevs  ill,  as  ob^inale 
and  perverse,  because  they  will  not  renounce  their  own,  and  receive  our 
opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  would  force  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  are  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  theirs.  For 
where  is  the  man  that  has  incontestable  evidence  of  Sie  truth  of  all  that  he 
holds,  or  of  the  falsehood  of  all  he  condemns ;  er  can  say,  that  he  has  ex- 
amined to  the  bottom  of  his  own  or  other  men's  opinions?  The  necesnty 
of  believing  without  knowledge,  nay,  often  upon  very  slight  grounds,  in  this 
fleeting  state  of  action  and  blindness  we  are  in,  should  make  us  more  busy 
and  careful  to  inform  ourselves  than  constrain  others.  At  least  those  who 
have  not  thorou£4ily  examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  must  con- 
fess they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others ;  and  are  unreasonable  in  imposinf 
that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief  which  they  themselves  have  not  searched 
into,  nor  weighed  the  arguments  of  probability  on  which  they  should  receive 
or  reject  it.  Those  whe  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got 
past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  govern  themselves  by,  would 
have  a  iuster  pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them:  but  these  axe  so  few 
in  number,  and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  mfigisterial  in  their  opinions,  that 
nothing  insolent  and  imperious  is  to  be  expected  fiom  them :  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  that,  if  men  w^re  beCter  instructed  themsdves,  they  would 
be  lees  imposing  on  others. 

Sbct.  5.  ProhMlity  ia  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  speeuUttum.—Bot  to 
return  to  the  grounds  of  assent,  and  the  several  degrees  of  it;  we  are  to 
take  notice,  that  the  propositions  we  receive  upon  inducements  of  probability 
are  of  two  sorts ;  either  covceminff  some  particular  existence,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  matter  of  filet,  which  fttlling  under  observation,  is  capable  of 
human  testimony ;  or  else  concerning  things  which,  being  beyond  the  disco- 
venr  of  our  senses,  are  not  capable  of  any  such  testimony. 

Sect.  6.  The  eoneurrent  experience  of  ail  other  men  with  owe  jprodneee 
aeeurance  approaehing  to  knowledge, — Concerning  the  first  of  these,  VB. 
particular  matter  of  fact. 

First,  Where  any  particular  thing,  consonant  to  the  constant  obeervatifn  of 
ourselves  and  others  in  the  IHce  case,  comes  attested  by  the  concurrent  reports 
of  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  easily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it,  as 
if  it  were  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  reason  and  act  thereupon  with  as  litde 
doubt  as  if  it  were  perfect  demonstration.  Thus,  if  all  En^^hmen  who 
have  occasion  to  mention  it,  should  affirm  that  it  fi^oze  in  En^and  the  last 
winter,  or  that  there  were  swallows  seen  there  in  the  summer ;  I  think  a  man 
could  almost  as  little  doubt  of  it  as  that  seven  aiid  fbur  are  eleven.  The  fint, 
therefore,  and  highest  degree  of  probability  is,  when  the  ^neral  consent  of  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  constant 
and  never-faifinje  experience  in  like  cases,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  par- 
ticular  matter  of  fact  attested  bv  fair  witnesses:  such  are  all  the  stated  con- 
stitutions and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular  proceedings  of  canses  and 
effects  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  we  call  an  argument  from  the 
nature  of  things  themselves.  For  what  our  own  and  other  men's  constant 
observation  has  found  always  to  be  after  the  same  manner,  that  we  with 
reason  conclude  to  be  the  effect  of  steady  and  regular  causes,  though  they 
come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  Thus,  that  fire  warmed  a  man« 
made  lead  fluid,  and  changed  the  colour  or  consistency  in  wood  or  charcoal ; 
that  iron  sunk  in  water,  and  swam  in  quicksilver :  these  and  the  like  propo- 
sitions about  particular  facts,  being  agreeable  to  our  constant  exnerience,  as 
often  as  we  have  to  do^with  these  matters ;  and  being  generally  spoke  of 
(when  mentioned  by  others)  as  things  found  constantly  to  M  so,  and  therefore 
not  so  much  as  controverted  by  any  body ;  we  are  put  past  doubt,  that  a 
relation  affirming  any  such  thing  to  have  been,  or  any  predication  that  it  will 
happen  again  in  the  same  manner,  is  very  true.    These  probabilities  rise  so 
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near  to  a  certainty^  that  they  govern  onr  thoughts  as  ahsolutely,  and  influence 
all  our  actions  as  fiilly,  as  the  most  evident  demonstration ;  and,  in  what  con- 
cerns us,  we  make  little  or  no  difference  between  them  and  certain  know- 
ledge.   Our  belief,  thus  grounded,  rises  to  assurance. 

Sect.  7.  VnquestionMe  teatimony  and  experience  fdr  the  mast  part  pro^ 
duee  confidence. — Secondly,  The  next  degree  of  probability  is,  when  I  find 
by  my  own  experience,  and  the  agreement  of  all  others  that  mention  it,  a 
thmg  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  so ;  and  that  the  particular  instance  of  it  is 
attested  by  manj  aikd  undoubted  witnesses,  v.  g.  history  giving  us  such  an 
account  of  men  m  all  ages,  and  my  own  experience,  as  &r  as  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  confirming  it,  that  most  men  prefer  their  private  advantage 
to  the  pubHc ;  if  all  historians  that  write  of  Tiberius  say  that  Tiberius  did 
so,  it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  case  our  assent  has  a  sufficient 
foundation  to  ruse  itself  to  a  denee  which  we  may  call  confidence. 

Sbct.  8.  Fair  testimontf,  and  the  nature  of  the  thinf  indifferent  j  produce 
also  confident  belief, — ^Thirdly,  In  things  that  happen  mdifierenUy,  as  that  a 
bird  should  fly  this  or  that  way ;  that  it  should  thunder  on  a  man's  right  or 
left  hand,  &c.  when  any  particular  matter  of  fact  is  vouched  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  unsuspected  witnesses,  there  our  assent  is  also  unavoidable. 
Thus,  that  there  is  such  a  city  in  Italy  as  Rome ;  that,  about  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  years  affo,  the^  lived  in  it  a  man  called  Jdius  Ciesar ;  that  he  was 
a  general,  and  tnat  he  won  a  battle  against  another,  called  Pompey :  this, 
though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  £e  nothing  for  nor  against  it,  yet  being 
related  by  historians  of  credit,  and  contradicted  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  can- 
not avoid  believing  it,  ^nd  can  as  tittle  doubt  of  it  as  he  does  of  the  being 
and  actions  of  his  own  acquaintance,  whereof  he  himself  is  a  witness. 

Sect.  9.  Experiences  and  testimonies  clashing,  infinitely  vary  the  de- 
grees of  probaoUity, — ^Thus  fiir  the  matter  goes  easy  enough.  Probability 
upon  such  grounds  carries  so  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it  naturally  deter- 
mines the  judgment,  and  leaves  us  as  little  liberty  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  as  a 
demonstration  does  whether  we  will  know  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty  is, 
when  testimonies  contradict  common  experience,  and  the  reports  of  history 
and  witnesses  clash  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  with  one  another ; 
there  it  is  where  diligence,  attention,  and  exactness  are  required,  to  form  a 
right  judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  diflerent  evidence  and 
probability  of  the  thing;  which  rises  and  falls  according  as  those  two  foun- 
dations of  credibility,  viz.  common  observation  in  like  cases,  and  particular 
testimonies  in  that  particular  instance,  favour  or  contradict  it.  These  are 
liable  to  so  great  a  variety  of  contrary  observations,  circumstances,  reports, 
different  qualifications,  tempers,  designs,  oversights,  &c.  of  the  reporters, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  to  precise  rules  the  various  degrees  wherein 
men  give  their  assent.  This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that  as  the  argu- 
ments and  proofs  pro  and  con.,  upon  aue  examination,  nicely  weighing  every 
particular  circumstance,  shall  to  any  one  appear  upon  the  whole  matter,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  preponderate  on  either  side  ;  so  they  are  fitted  to 
produce  in  the  mind  such  aifferent  entertainment  as  we  call  belief,  conjecture, 
guess,  doubt,  wavering,  distrust,  disbelief,  &c. 

Sect.  10.  Traditional  testimonies,  the  farther  removed,  the  less  their 
proofs. — This  is  what  concerns  assent  in  matters  wherein  testimony  is  made 
use  of:  concerning  which,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  a 
rule  observed  in  the  law  of  England  ;  which  is,  that  though  the  attested  copy 
of  a  record  be  good  proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy,  ever  so  well  attested,  and 
by  ever  so  credible  witnesses,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature. 
This  is  so  generally  approved  as  reasonable,  and  suited  to  the  wisdom  and 
caution  to  be  used  m  our  inquiry  afler  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard 
of  any  one  that  blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  decisions 
of  right  and  wrong,  carries  this  observation  along  with  it,  viz.  that  any  testi- 
mony,  the  farther  off^  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the  less  force  and  proof  it 
.aas.  The  being  and  existence  of  the  thing  itself  ia  what  I  call  the  origina 
3E 
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truth.  A  credible  man  vouching  his  knowledge  of  it  is  a  good  proof:  but  if 
another  equally  credible  do  witness  it  from  his  report,  the  testimony  is 
weaker ;  and  a  third  that  attests  the  hearsay  of  an  hearsay,  is  yet  less  con- 
Biderable.  So  that,  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens  the  force  ol 
the  proof:  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition  has  successively  passed  through, 
t^e  less  strengUi  and  evidence  does  it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought 
necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  because  I  find  among  some  men  the  quite 
contrary  commonly  practised,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing 
older ;  and  what  a  thousand  years  since  would  not,  to  a  rational  man,  con- 
temporary  with  the  first  voucher,  have  appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged 
as  certain  beyond  all  question,  only  because  several  have  since,  from  hun, 
said  it  one  after  another.  Upon  this  ground,  propositions,  evidently  false,  or 
doubtful  enough  in  their  first  beginning,  come  by  an  inverted  rule  of  proba.- 
bility,  to  pass  for  authentic  truths ;  and  those  which  found  or  deserved  little 
credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  first  authors,  are  thought  to  grow  venerable 
by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 

Sect.  11. — Yet  history  is  of  great  use. — ^I  would  not  be  thought  here  to 
lessen  the  credit  and  use  of  history ;  it  id  all  the  light  we  have  in  many  cases, 
and  we  receive  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  useful  truths  we  have,  with  a  con- 
vincing evidence.  I  think  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  records  of  an* 
tiquity  ;  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  this  truth 
itself  forces  me  to  say,  that  no  probability  can  arise  higher  than  its  first 
original.  What  has  no  other  evioence  than  the  single  testimony  of  one  odIj 
witness,  must  stand  or  fail  by  his  only  testimony,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif. 
ferent ;  and  Uiough  cited  afterward  by  hundreds  of  others,  one  after  another, 
is  so  far  from  receiving  any  strength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker. 
Passion,  interest,  inadvertency,  mistake  of  his  meaning,  and  a  thousand  odd 
reasons,  or  capricios,  men's  minds  are  acted  by  (impossible  to  be  discovered) 
may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words  or  meaning  wrong.  He  that 
has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  citations  of  writers  cannot  doubt  how  little 
credit  the  quotations  deserve,  where  the  originals  are  wanting ;  and  conse- 
quently how  much  less  quotations  of  quotations  can  be  relied  on.  This  is 
certain,  that  what  in  one  a^  was  affirmed  upon  slight  grounds,  can  never 
after  come  to  be  more  valid  m  future  ages  by  bein^  often  repeated.  But  the 
farther  still  it  is  from  the  original,  the  less  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  less 
force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  last  made  use  of  it,  than  in  ms  from 
whom  he  received  it. 

Scot.  12.  In  things  which  sense  cannot  discover,  analogy  is  the  gremt 
ruie  of  probability. — ^The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto  meiitioned  are  only 
such  as  concern  matter  of  fact,  and  such  things  as  are  capable  of  observation 
and  testimony.  There  remains  that  other  sort,  concerning  which  men  enter- 
tain opinions  with  variety  of  assent,  though  the  things  be  such  that,  falling 
not  under  the  reach  of  our  senses,  they  are  not  capable  of  testimony.  Such 
are,  1.  The  existence,  nature,  and  operations  of  finite  immaterial  beings 
'  Mrithout  us ;  as  spirits,  angels,  devils,  &c.  or  the  existence  of  material  beings, 
which,  either  for  their  smallness  in  themselves,  or  remoteness  from  us,  our 
senses  cannot  take  notice  of;  as  whether  there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and 
intelligent  inhabitants  in  the  planets,  and  other  mansions  of  the  vast  oniverse. 
2.  Concerning  the  manner  of  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  works  of  nature : 
wherein,  though  we  see  the  sensible  effects,  yet  their  causes  are  unknown, 
and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are  produced.  We  see 
•animals  are  generated,  nourished,  and  move ;  the  loadstone  draws  iron ;  and 
the  parts  of  a  candle,  successively  melting,  turn  into  flame,  and  give  us  both 
light  and  heat.  These  and  the  like  effects  we  see  and  know ;  but  the  causes 
''that  operate,  and  the  manner  they  are  produced  in^  we  can  only  guess,  and 
probably  conjecture.  For  these  and  the  like,  coming-  not  within  the  scrutiny 
of  human  senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or  bt  attested  by  any  body; 
and  therefore  can  appear  more  or  less  probable,  only  as  they  more  or  less 
lagree  to  truths  that  are  established  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion 
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to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  and  observation.    Analogy  in  these  matters 
is  the  only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all  our  ^unds 
of  probability.    Thus  observing  that  the  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently 
one  upon  another  produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itself,  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  what  we  call  heat  and  fire  consists  in  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
imperceptible  minute  parts  of  the  burning  matter :  observing  likewise  that 
the  difierent  refiractions  of  pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes  the  different 
appearances  of  several  colours,  and  also  that  the  difi!erent  ranging  and  laying 
the  superficial  parts  of  several  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  &c.  does 
the  like,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  colour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  in  them 
nothing  but  the  difibrent  arran^ment  and  refraction  of  their  minute  and 
insensible  parts.    Thus  finding  m  all  parts  of  the  creation,  that  fall  under 
liuman  observation,  that  there  is  a  gradual  connexion  of  one  with  another, 
without  any  great  or  discernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of 
things  we  see  in  the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked  toffeUier,  that  in  the 
several  ranks  of  beings  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  bounds  betwixt  them  : 
we  have  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  by  such  gentle  steps  things  ascend  up- 
wards in  degrees  of  perfection.    It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  where  sensible 
and  rational  Mgin,  and  where  insensible  and  irrational  end :  and  who  is  there 
c|uick-si^hted  enough  to  determine  precisely  which  is  the  lowest  species  of 
bving  things,  and  which  is  the  first  of  those  which  have  no  life  ?    Things, 
as  fi^  as  we  can  observe,  lessen  and  anient  as  the  quantity  does  in  a  regular 
cone ;  where,  though  there  he  a  manifest  odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the 
diameter  at  a  remote  distance,  yet  the  difference  between  the  uppes  and 
under,  where  they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  discernible.    The  difference 
is  exceeding  great  between  some  men  and  some  animals ;  but  if  we  will 
compare  the  understanding  and  abilities  of  some  men  and  some  brutes,  we 
shall  find  so  little  difference,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  that  that  of  the  man 
is  either  clearer  or  huger.    Observing,  I  say,  such  gradual  and  gentle  de- 
scents downwards  in  those  parts  of  the  creation  that  are  beneath  man,  the 
rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is*  so  also  in  things  above  us 
and  our  observation ;  and  that  there  are  several  ranks  of  intelligent  beings, 
excelling  us  in  several  degrees  of  perfection,  ascending  upwards  towards  Uie 
infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator,  by  gentle  steps  and  differences,  that  are 
every  one  at  no  great  distance  fVom  the  next  to  it.    This  sort  of  probability, 
which  is  the  best  conduct  of  rational  experiments,  and  the  rise  of  hypothesis, 
has  also  its  use  and  influence :  and  a  waij  reasoninj^  from  analogy  leads  us 
often  into  the  discovery  of  truths  and  useful  productions  which  would  other- 
wise lie  concealed. 

Sbot.  13.  One  case  where  contrary  experience  leesene  not  the  testu 
mony. — ^Though  the  common  experience  and  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
have  justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds,  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or 
refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed  to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one  case, 
wherein  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fiiir  testimony 
given  of  it.  For  where  such  supernatural  events  are  suitable  to  ends  aimed 
at  by  him,  who  has  the  power  to  change  the  course  of  nature,  there,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  may  be  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary  observation.  This  is  the 
proper  case  of  mirades,  which  well  attested  do  not  only  find  credit  them- 
selves, but  give  it  also  to  other  truths,  which  need  such  confirmation. 

Sect.  14.  The  bare  testimony  of  revelation  is  the  highest  certainty. — 
Besides  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  one  sort  of  propositions 
that  challenge  the  highest  degree  of  our  assent  upon  bare  testimony,  whether 
the  thing  proposed  agree  or  disagree  with  common  experience,  and  the  ordi- 
oary  course  of  things,  or  no.  The  JBason  whereof  is,  because  the  testimony 
IS  of  such  an  one  as  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  God 
himself.  This  carries  with  it  an  assurance  beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond 
exception.  This  h  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation ;  and  our  assent  to 
it,  ikitb*  which  as  absolutdy  determines  our  minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes 
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all  wavering,  as  our  knowledge  itself;  and  we  may  as  well  doabt  of  oar  own 
being,  as  we  can  whether  any  revelation  from  Grod  be  true.  So  that  faith  is 
a  settled  and  sure  principle  of  apsent  and  assurance,  and  leaves  no  manner 
of  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  Only  we  must  be  sure  that  it  be  a  divine 
revelation,  and  that  we  understand  it  right :  else  we  shall  expose  oorselves 
to  all  the  extravagancy  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  error  of  wrong  principles, 
f  we  have  faith  and  assurance  in  what  is  not  divine  revelation.  And  there- 
fore in  those  cases,  our  assent  can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  the  evidence 
of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  it 
is  delivered  in.  If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  or  that  this  is  its 
true  sense,  be  only  on  probable  proofs  ;  our  assent  can  reach  no  higher  than 
an  assurance  or  diffidence,  arising  from  the  more  or  less  apparent  probability 
of  the  proofs.  But  of  &ith,  and  the  precedency  it  ought  to  have  before  other 
ar^ments  of  persuasion,  I  shall  speak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  ii  as 
it  IS  ordinarily  placed,  in  contradistinction  to  reason  ;  though  in  tmth  it  be 
nothing  else  nut  an  assent  founded  on  the  highest  reason. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  REASON. 

Sbot.  I.  Variotu  significations  of  the  word  reason, — The  word  reason 
in  the  English  language  has  different  significations :  sometimes  it  is  taken 
for  true  and  clear  principles ;  sometimea  for  clear  and  fair  deductions  from 
those  principles;  and  sometimes  for  the  cause,  and  particulariy  the  final 
cause.  But  the  consideration  I  shall  have  of  it  here  is  in  signification  di^ 
ferent  from  all  these ;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  faculty  in  man,  that 
faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  firom  beasts,  and  wherein 
it  is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them. 

Sbot.  2.  Wherein  reasoning  consists, — If  general  knowledge,  as  has 
been  shown,  consists  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
our  own  ideas ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all  things  without  as 
^except  only  of  a  God,  whose  existence  every  man  may  certainly  know  and 
aemonstiate  to  himself  from  his  own  existence)  be  had  only  by  our  senses : 
what  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  any  other  faculty,  biit  outward  sense 
and  inward  perception  ?  What  need  is  there  of  reason  ?  Very  much ;  both 
for  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  assent :  for  it  hath 
to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necessary  and  assisting  to  all 
our  other  intellectual  faculties,  and  indeed  contains  two  of  them,  viz.  s&ffacitr 
and  illation.  By  the  one,  it  finds  out ;  and  by  the  other,  it  so  orders  Uie  in- 
termediate ideas,  as  to  discover  what  connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together ;  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to 
draw  into  view  the  truth  sought  for,  which  is  that  which  we  call  illation  or 
inference,  and  consists  in  nothing  but  the 'perception  of  the  connexion  there 
is  between  the  ideas,  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind  corner 
to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in 
demonstration,  in  which  it  arrives  at  knowl^l^ ;  or  their  probable  connexion, 
on  which  it  gives  or  withholds  its  assent,  as  m  opinion.  Sense  and  intuition 
reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  depends 
upon  deductions  and  intermediate  ideas  :  and  in  those  cases,  where  we  are 
fkin  to  substitute  assent  instead  of  knowledge,  and  take  propositions  for  trae, 
without  being  certain  that  they  are  so,  we  have  need  to  find  out,  examine, 
and  compare  the  grounds  of  their  probability.  In  both  these  cases,  the  fa- 
culty which  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  discover  certainty 
m  the  one,  and  probability  in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  reason.  For 
as  reason  perceives  the  necessary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  aU  the  ideiF 
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or  prooft  one  to  another^  in  each  step  of  any  demonstration  that  produces 
knowledge ;  bo  it  likewise  perceives  the  probable  connexion  of  all  tiie  ideas 
or  proofs  one  to  another*  in  eveiy  step  of  a  discourse,  to  which  it  will  think 
assent  due.  This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that  which  can  be  truly  called  rea- 
son. For  where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  connexion ;  where 
it  does  not  discern  whether  there  be  any  such  connexion  or  no;  there  men*s 
opinions  are  not  the  product  of  judgment,  or  the  consequence  of  reason,  but 
the  effects  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all  adventures,  with- 
out choice  and  without  direction. 

Sect.  3.  Its  four  narU, — So  that  we  may  in  reason  consider  these  four 
degrees ;  the  first  ana  highest  is  the  discovering  and  finding  out  of  truths ; 
the  second,  the  regular  and  methodical  disposition  of  them,  and  laying  them 
in  a  clear  and  fit  prder,  to  make  their  connexion  and  force  be  plainly  and 
easily  perceived ;  the  third  is  the  perceiving  their  connexion ;  and  the  fourth, 
a  making  a  right  conclusion.  These  several  degrees  may  be  observed  in  any 
mathematical  demonstration ;  it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion 
of  each  part,  as  the  demonstration  is  made  by  another ;  another,  to  perceive 
the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the  parts ;  a  third,  to  make  out  a 
demonstration  clearly  and  neatly  one's  self;  and  something  different  Irom  all 
these,  to  have  first  found  out  these  intermediate  ideas  or  proofe  by  which  it 
is  made. 

Sect.  4.  Syllogism  not  the  great  instrument  of  reason. — ^Tbere  is  one 
thing  more,  wliich  I  shall  desire  to  be  considered  concerning  reason ;  and 
that  is,  whether  syllogism,  as  is  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  instruuient 
of  it,  and  the  most  usefbl  way  of  exercismg  th£  fiiculty.  The  causes  I  have 
to  doubt  are  these  : 

First,  Because  syllogism  serves  our  reason  but  in  one  only  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  show  the  connexion  of  the  proofs  in  any 
one  instance,  and  no  more :  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  use,  since  the  mind 
can  conceive  such  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as  easily,  nay,  perhaps  better, 
without  it. 

If  we  will  observe  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find  that  we 
resson  best  and  clearest  when  we  only  observe  the  connexion  of  the  proof, 
without  reducing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  syllogism.  And  therefore  we 
may  take  notice,  that  there  are  many  men  that  reason  exceeding  clear  and 
rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  syllogism.  He  that  will  look  into 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  will  mid  men  reason  there  perhaps  as 
acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  hoard  of  a  syllogism,  nor  can  reduce  any 
one  argument  to  those  forms :  and  I  believe  scarce  any  one  makes  syllogisms 
in  reasoning  within  himself.  Indeed,  syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion, 
to  discover  a  fiUlaey  liid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a 
smooth  period ;  and,  stripping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good 
lan£[ua£e,  show  it  in  its  naked  deformity.  But  the  weakness  or  fallacy  of 
such  a  loose  discourse  it  shows,  bv  the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to 
those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  mode  and  figure,  and  have  so  examined 
the  many  ways  that  Uiree  propositions  may  be  put  together,  as  to  know 
which  of'^them  does  certainly  conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what 
grounds  it  is  that  they  do  so.  All  who  have  so  far  considered  syllogism,  as 
to  see  the  reason  why  in  three  propositions  laid  together  in  one  form  the 
conclusion  will  be  certainly  right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  so ;  I  grant 
are  certain  of  the  conclusion  they  draw  from  the  premises  in  the  allowed 
modes  and  figures.  But  they  who  have  not  so  far  looked  into  those  forms, 
are  not  sure,  by  virtue  of  svUogism,  that  the  conclusion  certainlv  follows 
from  the  premises ;  they  only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an  implicit  fidth  in  their 
teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  those  forms  of  argumentation ;  but  this  is  still 
out  believinff,  not  being  certain.  Now  if,  of  ul  mankind,  those  who  can 
make  syllogisms  are  extremely  few  in  comparison  of  those  who  cannot;  and 
if,  of  those  few  who  have  been  taught  logic,  there  is  but  a  very  small  number 
vho  do  any  more  than  believe  tluit  syfiogisms  in  the  allowed  modes  and 
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fi^rfts  do  conclude  right,  without  knowing  certainly  that  they  do  so ;  if  syl- 
loffisms  must  be  taken  for  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  and  means 
of  knowledge ;  it  will  follow,  that  before  Aristotle  there  was  not  one  man 
that  did  or  could  know  any  thing  by  reason  ;  and  that  since  the  invention  of 
syUogisms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  thousand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  U  men  to  make  them  barely  two-legged 
creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  rational,  t.  e.  those  few  of 
them  that  he  could  get  so  to  examine  the  grounds  of  syllogisms,  u  to  see* 
that  in  above  threescore  ways,  that  three  propositions  may  be  laid  together, 
there  are  but  about  fourteen  wherein  one  may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion  is 
ri^ht ;  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is,  that  in  these  few  the  conclusion  is  cer- 
tam,  and  m  the  oUier  not.  Grod  has  been  more  bountiful  to  mankind  than 
so.  He  has  given  thorn  a  mind  that  can  reason,  without  being  instructed  in 
methods  of  syllogizing:  the  imderstandinff  is  not  taught  to  reason  by  these 
rules ;  it  has  a  native  faculty  to  perceive  me  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its 
ideas,  and  can  range  them  right,,  without  any  such  perplexing  repetitions.  I 
say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aristotle,  whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  among  the  ancients ;  whose  large  views,  acuteness;  and  pene- 
tration of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled  :  and  who 
jn  this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the  conclusion 
may  be  shown  .to  be  riffhUy  inferred,  did  great  service  against  those  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  deny  any  thing.  And  I  readily  own,  that  all  right 
reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  syllogism.  But  yet  I  think,  without 
any  diminution  to  him,  I  may  truly  say,  that  uiey  are  not  the  only,  nor  the 
best  way  of  reasoning,  for  the  leading  of  those  into  truth  who  are  willing  to 
find  it,  and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  they  ma^  of  their  reason,  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge.  And  he  himself,  it  is  plun,  found  out  some  forms 
to  be  conclusive,  and  others  not,  not  by  the  forms  themselves,  blit  by  the 
original  way  of  knowledge,  t.  e.  by  the  visible  agreement  of  ideas.  Tell  a 
country  gentlewoman  that  the  wind  is  southwest,  and  the  weather  lowering, 
and  like  to  rain,  and  she  will  easily  understand  it  is  not  safe  for  her  to  go 
abroad  thin  clad,  in  such  a  day,  after  a  fever :  she  cleariy  sees  the  probable 
connexion  of  all  these,  viz.  southwest  wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting,  taking 
cold,  relapse,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying  them  together  in  those  arti- 
ficial  and  cumbersome  fetters  of  several  syllogisms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the 
mind,  which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quicker  and  clearer  without 
them ;  and  the  probability  which  she  easily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their 
native  state  would  be  qtiite  lost,  if  this  axjfument  were  managed  learnedly, 
and  proposed  in  mode  and  figure.  For  it  very  often  confounds  the  con- 
nexion :  and,  I  think,  every  one  will  peroeive  in  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, that  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  comes  shortest  and  clearest  without 
syllogisms. 

Inrerence  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  so  it  is 
when  it  is  rightly  made ;  but  the  mind,  either  very  desirous  to  enlaige  its 
knowledge,  or  veiy  apt  to  favour  the  sentiments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very 
forward  to  make  inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too  much  haste,  be- 
fore it  peroeives  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  that  must  hold  the  extremes 
together. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down  as  true,  to  draw 
in  another  as  true,  t.  e.  to  see  or  suppose  such  a  connexion  of  the  two  ideas 
of  the  inferred  proposition,  v.  ^.  let  this  be  the  proposition  laid  down, 
**  men  shall  be  punished  in  another  world,*'  and  from  thence  be  inferred  this 
other,  **  then  men  can  determine  themselves."  The  question  now  is  to  know 
whether  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  right  or  no ;  if  it  has  made  it  bv 
finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  of  the  connexion  of 
them,  placed  in  n  due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a  r>ht 
inference.  If  it  has  done  it  without  such  a  view,  it  has  not  so  much  made 
an  inference  that  will  hold,  or  an  inference  of  right  reason,  as  shown  a  wil- 
lingness to  have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  such.    But  in  neither  case  is  it  sylio- 
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gima  that  diseoTered  those  ideas,  or  showed  the  connexion  of  them,  for  they 
most  be  both  fbund  out,  and  the  connexion  everjr  where  perceived,  before 
they  can  rationally  be  made  use  of  in  syllogism;  unless  it  can  be  said,  that 
any  idea,  without  considering  what  connexion  it  hath  with  the  two  other, 
whose  agreement  should  be  snown  by  it,  will  do  well  enough  in  a  syllogrism, 
and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  mediuM  termiTnu,  to  prove  any  con- 
clusion. But  this  nobody  will  say,  because  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived 
agreement  of  the  intermediate  idea  with  the  extremes,  that  the  extremes  are 
concluded  to  agree;  and  therefore  each  intermediate  idea  must  be  such  as  in 
the  whole  chain  hath  a  visible  connexion  with  those  two  it  has  been  placed 
between,  or  else  thereby  the  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  or  drawn  in :  for 
wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loose,  and  without  connexion,  there  the 
whole  strength  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  hath  no  force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any 
thing.  In  the  instance  above  mentioned,  what  is  it  shows  the  force  of  the 
inference,  and  consequently  the  reasonableness  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  con- 
nexion of  all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclusion  or  proposi- 
tion inferred?  v.  g,  men  shall  be  punished— —Grod  the  punisher  just 

punishment  the  punished  guilty oould  have  done  otherwise 

freedom self-determination :  by  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked 

together  in  train,  u  e.  each  intermediate  idea  tLgreemg  on  each  side  with 
those  two  it  is  immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  self-deter- 
mination appear  to  be  connected,  u  e.  this  proposition,  men  can  determine 
themselves,  is  drawn  in,  or  inferred  from  Uiis,  that  they  shall  be  punished  in 
the  other  world.  For  here  the  mind,  seeing  the  connexion  there  is  between 
the  idea  of  men's  punishment  in  the  other  world  and  the  idea  of  God's  pun- 
ishing ;  between  God  punishing  and  the  justice  of  the  punishment ;  between 
justice  of  the  punishment  and  guilt ;  between  ffuilt  and  the  power  to  do  other- 
wise ;  between  a  power  to  do  otherwise  and  freedom ;  and  between  freedom 
and  self-determination;  sees  the  connexion  between  men  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

Now  I  ask  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extvemes  be  not  more  clearly 
seen  in  this  simple  and  natural  disposition,  than  in  the  perplexed  repetitions 
and  jumble  of  five  or  six  syllo^sms  1  I  must  beg  pardon  for  calling  it  jumble, 
till  somebody  shall  put  these  ideas  into  so  many  syllo^ms,  and  then  say 
that  they  are  less  jumbled,  and  their  connexion  more  visible,  when  they  are 
transposed  and  repeated,  and  spun  out  to  a  greater  length  in  artificial  rorms 
than  in  that  short  and  natural  plain  order  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein 
every  one  may  see  it ;  and  wherein  they  must  be  seen  before  they  can  be  put 
into  a  train  of  syllogisms.  For  the  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas 
must  direct  the  order  of.  the  syllogisms ;  and  a  man  must  see  the  connexion 
of  each  intermediate  idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with  rea- 
son make  use  of  it  in  a  syllogism.  And  when  all  those  syllogisms  are  made, 
neither  those  that  are,  nor  those  that  are  not  logicians  wul  see  the  force  of 
the  argumentation,  t.  s.  the  connexion  of  the  extremes,  one  jot  the  better. 
[For  those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllogism, 
nor  the  reasons  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  nght  and 
conclusive  modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  so  are  not  at  all  helped  by  the  forms 
they  are  put  into ;  though  by  them  the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could 
judge  of  their  respective  connexion,  being  disturbed,  renders  the  iUatation- 
much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as  for  the  logicians  themselves, 
they  see  the  connexion  of  each  intermediate  idea  with  those  it  stands  be- 
tween (on  which  the  force  of  the  inference  depends)  as  well  before  as  after 
the  syllogism  is  made,  or  else  they  da  not  see  it  at  all.  For  a  syllogism 
neither  shows  nor  strengthens  the  connexion  of  any  two  ideas  immediately 
put  together,  but  only  by  the  connexion  seen  in  them  shows  what  connexion 
the  extremes  have  one  with  another.  But  what  connexion  the  intermediate 
has  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  that  syllogism,  that  no  syllogism  does  or 
can  show.  ■  That  the  mind  only  doth  or  can  perceive  as  they  stand  there  in 
that  juxta-position  only  by  its  own  view,  to  which  the  syllogistical  form  it 
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happens  to  be  in  giTee  no  heJp  or  li|^t  at  all ;  it  only  shows  that  if  the  inter- 
mediate  idea  soirees  with  those  it  is  on  hoth  sides  immediately  applied  to, 
then  those  two  remote  ones,  or  as  they  are  called  extremes,  do  certainly 
a^rree,  and  therefore  the  immediate  connexion  of  each  idea  to  that  which  it 
is  applied  to  on  each  side,  on  which  the  force  of  the  reasoning  depends,  is  as 
well  seen  before  as  after  the  syllogism  is  made,  or  else  he  that  makes  the 
syllogism  could  never  see  it  at  all.  This,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is 
seen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  perceptive  fiiculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  ot 
them  laid  tog^er  in  a  juxta-position ;  which  view  of  any  two  it  has  equally, 
whenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  proposition,  whether  that  proposition 
be  placed  as  a  major,  or  a  minor  in  a  syllogism  or  no. 

Of  what  use  then  are  sylloeisms  ?  I  answer,  their  chief  and  main  use  is  in 
the  schools,  where  men  are  aUowed  without  shame  to  deny  the  agreement  of 
ideas  that  do  manifestly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  schools,  to  those  who  from 
thence  have  learned  without  shame  to  deny  the  connexion  of  ideas,  which 
even  to  themselves  is  visible.  But  to  an  ingenious  searcher  after  truth,  who 
has  no  other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  form  to  force  the 
allowing  of  the  inference :  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  ia  better  seen  in 
ranffing  of  the  ideas  in  a  simple  and  plain  order:  and  hence  it  is,  that  men, 
in  their  own  inquiries  after  truth,  never  use  syllogisms  to  convince  them- 
selves, [or  in  teaching  others  to  instruct  willing  learners.]  Because,  before 
they  can  put  them  into  a  syllogism,  they  must  see  the  connexion  that  is  be- 
tween the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas  it  is  set  between  and 
applied  to,  to  show  their  agreement ;  and  when  they  see  that,  they  see  whe- 
ther the  inference  be  good  or  no,  and  so  syllogism  comes  too  late  to  settle 
it.  For  to  make  use  ag&in  of  the  former  instance,  1  ask  whether  the  mind, 
considering  the  idea  oHustice,  placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  betweei^  the 
pimishment  of  men  and  the  guilt  of  the  punished,  (and,  till  it  does  so  con- 
sider it,  the  mind  cannot  make  use  of  it  as  a  medius  terminua)  does  not  as 
plainly  see  the  force  and  strength  of  the  inference  as  when  it  is  formed  into 
a  syllogism?  To  show  it  in  a  very  plain  and  easy  example,  let  mnimal  be 
the  intermediate  idea  of  medtus  terminus  that  the  mind  makes  use  of  to  show 
the  connexion  of  homo  and  viveru :  I  ask,  whether  the  mind  does  not  more 
readily  and  plainly  see  that  connexion  in  the  simple  and  proper  position  of 
the  connecting  idea  in  the  middle ;  thus, 

Homo  Animal  '  Vivens, 

than  in  this  perplexed  one. 

Animal — ; — yivens  Homo  Animal : 

which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to  show  the  connexion 
between  homo  and  vivBtu  by  the  intervention  of  animal. 

Indeed,  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  necessary  use,  ev&i  to  the  lovers  of 
truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or 
involved  discourses.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake  will  appear  if  we  consider, 
that  the  reason  why  sometimes  men,  who  sineerely  aim  at  truth,  are  imposed 
upon  by  such  loose,  and  as  they  are  called,  rhetorical  discourses,  is,  that 
their  fancies  being  struck  with  some  lively  metaphorical  representations,  they 
ne^ect  to  observe,  or  do  not  easily  perceive,  what  are  the  true  ideas  upon 
which  the  inference  depends.  Now  to  show  such  men  the  weakness  of  such 
an  argumentation,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  strip  it  of  tl»  superfluous  ideas, 
which,  blended  and  confounded  with  those  on  which  the  inference  depends, 
seems  to  show  a  connexion  where  there  is  none ;  or  at  least  to  hinder  the 
discovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas,  on  which  the 
force  of  the  argumentation  depends,  in  their  due  order,  in  which  position  the 
mind,  taking  a  view  of  them,  sees  what  connexion  they  have,  and  so  is  able 
to  judge  of  Uie  inference  without  any  need  of  a  syllogism  at  all. 

1  grant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  use  of  in  such  cases,  as  if 
the  detection  of  the  incoherence  of  such  loose  discourses  were  wholly  owing 
to  the  syllogistical  form;  and  so  I  myself  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  stricter 
examination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the  intermediate  ^deas  naked  in  their 
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dae  order  shows  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  syllogiBm ; 
not  only  as  subjecting  each  link  of  the  chain  to  the  immediate  view  of  the 
mind  in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  connexion  is  best  observed ;  but  alsc 
because  syllogism  shows  the  incoherence  only  to  those  (who  are  not  one  of 
ten  thousand)  who  perfectly  understand  mode  and  figure,  and  the  reason 
upon  wliich  those  forms  are  established :  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing 
of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  inference  is  made  makes  every  one,  whether 
logician  or  not  logician,  who  understands  the  terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  to 
perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas  (without  which,  in  or 
out  of  syllogism,  he  cannot  perceive  the  strenfi;th  or  weakness,  coherence  or 
incoherence,  of  the  discourse)  see  the  want  of  connexion  in  the  argumenta- 
tion, and  the  absurdity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unskilful  in  syllogism,  who  at  first  hearing 
could  perceive  the  weakness  and  inconclusiveness  of  a  lon^,  artificial,  and 
plausible  discourse,  wherewith  others  better  skilled  in  syllogism  have  been 
misled.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know  such. 
And  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  the  debates  of  most  princes'  counsels,  and  the 
business  of  assemblies,  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those 
who  are  relied  upon,  and  have  usually  a  great  stroke  in  them,  are  not  always 
such  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  syllo- 
gism, or  expert  in  mode  and  figure.  And  if  syllogism  were  the  only  or  so 
much  as  the  surest  way  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  artificial  discourses,  I  do 
not  think  that  all  mankind,  even  princes,  in  matters  that  concern  their 
crowns  and  dififnities,  are  so  much  in  love  with  falsehood  and  mistake, 
that  they  would  every  where  have  neglected  to  bring  syllogism  into  the 
debates  of  moment,  or  thought  it  ridiculous  so  much  as  to  ofirer  them  in  afl^iirs 
of  consequence ;  a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and  penetration, 
who  were  not  idly  to  dispute  at  their  ease,  but  were  to  act  acconlin^  to  the 
result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  their  heads 
or  fortunes,  found  those  scholastic  forms  were  of  little  use  to  discover  truth 
or  fiiUacy,  whilst  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  shown,  and  better 
shown,  without  them,  to  those  who  would  not  refuse  to  see  what  was  visibly 
shown  them. 

Secondly,  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  whether  syllogism  be  the 
only  proper  instrument  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth  is«  that  of  what- 
ever  use  mode  and  figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  fallacy 
(which  has  been  above  consioered)  those  scholastic  forms  of  discourse  are 
not  less  liable  to  faUacies  than  the  plainer  ways  of  argumentation ;  and  for 
this  I  appeal  to  common  observation,  which  has  always  found  these  artificial 
methods  of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to 
instruct  and  inform  the  understanding.  And  hence  it  is  that  men,  even  when 
they  are  baffled  and  silenced  in  this  scholastic  wa^,  are  seldom  or  never  con 
vinced,  and  so  brought  over  to  the  conquering  side  ;  they  perhaps  acknow 
ledge  their  adversary  to  be  the  more  skilful  disputant,  but  rest  nevertheless 
persuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  side ;  and  go  away,  worsted  as  they  are,  with 
the  same  opinion  they  brought  with  them,  which  they  could  not  do  if  this 
way  of  argumentation  carried  light  and  conviction  with  it,  and  made  men 
see  where  the  truth  lay.  And  therefore  syllogism  has  been  thought  more 
propter  for  the  attaining  victory  in  dispute,  than  for  the  discovery  or  confirma- 
tion of  truth  in  fair  inquiries.  And  if  it  be  certain  that  faUacies  can  be 
couched  in  syllogism,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be  something  ebe,  and 
not  syllogism,  that  must  discover  them.         * 

I  tiave  had  experience  how  ready  some  men  are,  when  all  the  use  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  ascribe  to  any  thing  is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that 
I  am  for  laying  it  wholly  aside.  But,  to  prevent  such  unjust  and  groundless 
imputations,  1  tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking  away  any  helps  to  the  un. 
derstanding,  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  And  if  men  skilled  in,  and 
used  to  syllogisms,  find  them  assisting  to  their  reason  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  I  think  they  ought  to  make  use  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that 
8F 
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they  should  not  aficribe  more  to  those  forms  than  belongs  to  them ;  and  think 
that  men  have  no  use,  or  not  so  full  an  use  of  their  reasoning  faculty  without 
them.  Some  eyes  want  spectacles  to  see  things  clearly  and  distinctly ;  but 
let  not  those  that  use  them  therefore  say,  nobody  can  see^  clearly  without 
them :  those  who  do  so  will  be  thought  in  fiivour  of  art  (which  pernaps  they 
are  beholden  to)  a  little  too  much  to  depress  and  discredit  nature.  Reason, 
by  its  own  penetration,  where  it  is  strong  and  exercised,  usuaUy  sees  (juicker 
and  clearer  without  sylloffism.  If  use  of  those  spectacles  has  so  dimmed 
its  sight  that  it  cannot  without  them  see  consequences  or  inconsequences  in 
argumentation,  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  a^gainst  using  them.  Everv 
one  knows  what  best  fits  his  own  sight.  But  let  hun  not  thence  conclude  all 
in  the  dark,  who  use  not  just  the  same  helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

Sect.  5.  Helps  little  in  denumstralioih  less  in  probability, — But  however 
it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  of  fiir  less,  or  no  use  at  all 
in  probabilities.  For,  the  assent  there  being  to  be  determined  by  the  prepon- 
derancy,  after  due  weighing  of  all  the  proora,  with  all  circumstances  on  both 
sides,  nothing  is  so  unfit  to  assist  the  mmd  in  that  as  syllogism ;  which  run- 
ning  away  with  one  assumed  probability,  or  one  topical  argument,  pursues 
that  till  it  has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  thing  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  forcing  it  upon  some  remote  difficulty,  holds  it  fiust  there,  entangled 
perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled  in  the  chain  of  syllogisms,  without  allow- 
mff  it  the  liberty,  much  less  affording  it  the  helps,  requisite  to  show  on  which 
side,  all  things  considered,  is  the  greater  probability. 

Sect.  6.  Serves  not  to  increase  our  knowledge,  hut  fence  with  it, — But 
let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be  said)  in  convincmg  men  of  their  errors  and 
mistakes :  (and  yet  I  would  fain  see  the  man  that  was  forced  out  of  his 
opinion  by  dint  of  syllogism)  yet  still  it  fails  our  reason  in  that  part,  which, 
if  not  its  highest  perfection,  is  yet  certainly  its  hardest  task,  and  that  which 
we  most  need  its  help  in  ;  and  that  is  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and  making 
new  discoveries.  The  rules  of  syllogism  serve  not  to  fiirnish  the  mind  with 
those  intermediate  ideas  that  may  show  the  connexion  of  remote  ones.  This 
way  of  reasoning  discovers  no  new  proofs,  but  is  the  art  of  marshalling  and 
ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already.  The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  is  very  true  ;  but  the  discovery  of  it,  I  thmk,  not  owing 
to  any  rules  of  common  loffic.  A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to 
prove  syllogistically.  So  that  syllogism  comes  after  knowledge,  and  then  a 
man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  those  ideas 
that  show  the  connexion  of  distant  ones,  that  our  stock  of  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, and  that  useful  arts  and  sciences  are  advanced.  Syllogism  at  best 
is  but  the  art  of  fencing  with  the  little  knowledge  we  have,  without  making 
any  addition  to  it.  And  if  a  man  should  employ  his  reason  all  this  way,  he 
will  not  do  much  otherwise  than  he,  who  having  got  some  iron  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  it  beaten  up  all  into  swords,  and  put  into 
his  servants'  hands  to  fence  with,  and  bang  one  another.  Had  the  kin^  of 
Spain  employed  the  hands  of  his  people,  and  his  Spanish  iron  so,  he  liad 
brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  treasure  that  lay  so  long  hid  in  the  entrails 
of  America.  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  who  shall  employ  all  the  force 
of  his  reason  only  in  brandishing  of^  syllogisms,  will  discover  very  ^ttle  of 
that  mass  of  knowledge  which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
nature ;  and  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native  rustic  reason  (as  it  formerly  has 
done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way, to,  and  add  to  the  common  stock  of  mankind, 
rather  than  any  scholastic  proceeding  by  the  strict  rules  of  mode  and  figure. 

Sect.  7.  Other  helps  should  be  sought, — ^I  doubt  not,  nevertheless,  but 
there  are  ways  to  be  found  out  to  assist  our  reason  in  this  most  useful  part ; 
and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  say,  who  in  his  Eccl.  Pol. 
1.  i.  J  6,  speaks  thus  :  "  If  there  miffht  be  added  the  right  helps  of  true  art 
und  learning  (which  helps,  I  must  plainly  confess,  this  ag^  of  the  world,  &*r- 
rying  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know,  nor  genera.iy 
reirard)  there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as  much  difference  in  maturity 
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of  judgment  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  men  now  are,  as 
between  men  that  are  now  and  innocents."  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  found, 
or  discovered  kere  any  of  those  right  helps  of  art  this  great  man  of  deep 
tnouffht  mentions ;  but  this  is  plain,  that  syUogism,  and  the  logic  now  in  use, 
which  were  as  well  known  in  his  days,  can  l^  none  of  those  he  means.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me,  if  by  a  discourse,  perhaps  something  out  of  the  wajr,  I 
am  sure  as  to  me  wholly  new  and  unborrowed,  I  shall  have  given  occasion 
to  others  to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries,  and  to  seek  in  their  own  thoughts 
for  those  right  helps  of  art,  which  will  scarce  be  found,  I  fear,  by  those  who 
servilely  confine  tnemselves  to  the  rules  and  dictates  of  others.  For  beaten 
tracks  lead  this  sort  of  cattle  (as  an  observing  Roman  calls  them)  whose 
thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation,  turn  quo  eunmim  est,  $ed  quo  itur.  But  I 
can  be  bold  to  say,  that  this  aee  is  adorned  with  some  men  of  that  strength 
of  judgment,  and  largeness  of  comprehension,  that  if  they  would  employ 
theu*  thoughts  on  this  subject,  could  open  new  and  undiscovered  ways  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

Sbct.  8.  We  reason  iwout  particulars. — ^Having  here  had  an  occasion  to 
speak  of  syllogism  in  general,  and  the  use  of  it  in  reasoning,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  knowled|^,  it  is  fit,  before  I  leave  this  subject  to  take  notice  of 
one  manifest  mistake  in  the  rules  of  syllogism,  viz.  that  no  syllogistical  rea- 
soning can  be  ri^ht  and  conclusive,  but  what  has  at  least  one  general  propo- 
sition in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reason,  and  have  knowled^  about  particu- 
lars :  whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter  rightly  considered,  the  immediate  object 
of  all  our  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  nothing  but  particulars.  Every 
man's  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  only  about  the  idea^  existing  in  his  own 
mind,  which  are  truly,  every  one  of  them,  particular  existences ;  and  our 
knowledge  and  reason  about  other  things  is  only  as  they  correspond  with 
those  of  our  particular  ideas.  So  that  uie  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  particular  ideas  is  the  whole  and  utmost  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. Universality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  consists  only  in  this,  that  the 
particular  ideas  about  which  it  is  aie  such,  as  more  than  one  particular  thing 
can  correspond  with,  and  be  represented  by.  But  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  consequently  our  own  know- 
l^ge  is  equally  clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of  those 
ideas  be  capable  of  representing  more  real  beings  than  one,  or  no.  One  thing 
more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  syllogism,  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  may  one 
not  upon  just  ground  inquire,  whether  the  form  syllogism  now  has  is  that 
which  in  reason  it  ought  to  have  ?  For  the  medius  terminus  being  to  join  the 
extremes,  t.  e.  the  intermediate  idea  by  its  intervention,  to  show  the  ame 
ment  or  disagreement  of  the  two  in  question :  would  not  the  position  of  the 
medius  terminus  be  more  natural,  and  show  the  agreement  and  disagreement 
of  the  extremes  cleaver  and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between 
them?  which  might  be  easily  done  by  transposing  the  propositions,  and 
making  the  medius  terminus  the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  the  subject  of  the 
second.    As  thus, 

"  Omnis  homo  est  animal, 
Omne  animal  est  vivens, 
Ergo  omnis  homo  est  vivens. 

"  Omne  corpus  est  extensum  et  solidum, 
Nullum  extensum  et  solidum  est  pura  extensio. 
Ergo  corpus  non  est  pura  extensio." 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  instances  in  syllogisms,  whose  conclusions 
are  particular.  The  same  reason  holds  fer  the  same  form  in  them,  9a  weU 
AS  in  the  general. 

Sbct.  9.    1.  Reason  fails  us  for  want  of  ideas. — Reason,  though  it  pene- 
trates  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  earth,  elevates  oqr  thoughts  as  nigh  as 
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the  starSy  and  leads  us  through  the  vast  spaces  and  large  rooms  of  this  mighty 
fabric,  yet  it  comes  fiur  short  of  the  real  extent  of  even  corporeal  being,  <uid 
there  are  many  instances  wherein  it  fails  us :  as, 

First,  It  perfectly  fails  us  where  our  ideas  fail.  It  neither  does  nor  can  ex- 
tend itself  farther  than  they  do.  And  therefore  wherever  we  have  no  ideas, 
our  reasoning  stops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning ;  and  if  at  any 
time  we  reason  about  words,  which  do  not  stand  for  any  ideas,  it  is  only 
about  those  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 

Sect.  10.  2.  Because  of  ooscure  and  imperfect  ideas^ — Secondly,  Our 
reason  is  often  puzzled  and  at  a  loss,  because  of  the  obscurity,  confusion,  or 
imperfection  of  the  ideas  it  is  employed  about ;  and  there  we  are  involved  in 
difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus,  not  having  any  perfect  idea  of  the 
least  extension  of  matter  nor  of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  loss  about  the  divisibility 
of  matter ;  but  having  perfect,  dear,  and  distinct  ideas  of  number,  our  reason 
meets  with  none  of  those  inextricable  difficulties  in  numbers,  nor  finds  itself 
involved  in  any  contradictions  about  them.  Thus,  we,  having  but  imperfect 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  of  the  beginning  of  motion  or 
thought  how  the  mind  produces  either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  more  imperfect 
yet  of  the  ooeration  of  God ;  run  into  great  difficulties  about  fires  created 
agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extriciSe  itself  out  of. 

SscT.  11.  3.  For  want  of  intermediate  ideae, — ^Thirdly,  Our  reason  is 
often  at  a  stand,  because  it  perceives  not  those  ideas  which  could  serve  to 
show  the  certain  or  probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other  two 
ideas ;  and  in  this  some  men's  faculties  far  out^  others.  Till  algebra,  that 
great  instrument  and  instance  of  human  sagacity  was  discovered,  men  with 
amazement  looked  on  several  of  the  demonstrations  of  ancient  mathemati- 
cians, and  could  scarce  forbear  to  think  the  finding  several  o'*  those  proofs  to 
be  something  more  than  human. 

Sbot.  12.  4.  Because  of  wrong  principles. — Fourthly,  The  mind,  by 
proceeding  upon  false  principles,  is  often  engaged  in  absurdities  and  difficul- 
ties, brought  into  straits  and  contradictipns,  without  knowing  how  to  free 
itself;  and  in  that  case  it  is  in  vain  to  implore  the  help  of  reason,  unless  it 
be  to  discover  the  &lsehood  and  reject  the  influence  of  those  wrong  prin- 
ciples. Reason  is  so  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties  which  the  building 
upon  false  foundations  brings  a  man  into,  that  if  he  will  pursue  it,  it  entangles 
him  the  more,  and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 

Sect.  3.  5.  Becctuse  of  doubtful  terms, — Fifthly,  As  obscure  and  imper- 
fect ideas  often  involve  our  reason,  so,  upon  the  same  ground,  do  dubious 
words,  and  uncertain  signs,  often  in  discourses  and  arguings,  when  not 
warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reason,  and  bring  them  to  a  nonplus.  But 
these  two  latter  are  our  &ult,  and  not  the  fault  of  reason.  But  yet  the  con- 
sequences of  them  are  nevertheless  obvious ;  and  the  {perplexities  or  errors 
they  fill  men's  minds  with  are  every  where  observable. 

Sect.  14.  Our  highest  degree  of  knowledge  is  intuitive,  without  reason-^ 
ing,— Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  are  so  there,  that  they  can  be 
by  themselves  immediately  compared  one  with  another :  and  in  these  the  mind 
is  able  to  perceive  that  they  agree  or  disagree  as  clearly  as  that  it  has  them. 
Thus  the  mind  perceives  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  less  than  the  whole  circle, 
as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle ;  and  this,  therefore,  as  has  been 
said,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge,  which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs 
no  probation,  nor  can  have  any ;  this  being  the  highest  of  all  human  cer- 
tainty. In  this  consists  the  evidence  of  all  those  maxims,  which  nobody  has 
any  doubt  ehout,  but  every  man  Tdoes  not,  as  is  said,  only  assent  to,  but) 
knows  to  be  true  as  soon  as  ever  tney  are  proposed  to  his  understanding.  In 
the  discovery  of,  and  assent  to  these  truths,  there  is  no  use  of  the  discursive 
Acuity,  no  need  of  reasoning,  but  they  are  known  b^  a  superior  and  higher 
degree  of  evidence.  And  such,  if  I  may  guess  at  thix^gs  unknown,  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  angels  have  now,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  shall 
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have,  in  a  fhture  state,  of  thousands  of  things,  which  now  either  wholly 
escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which,  our  short  sighted  reason  having  got 
some  faint  glimpse  of,  we  in  the  dark  grope  after. 

Sect.  15.  lite  next  is  demonstration  by  reasoning. — ^But  though  we  have, 
here  and  there,  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  some  sparks  of  bright  knowledge ; 
yet  the  greatest  part  of  our  ideas  are  such,  tiiat  we  cannot  discern  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  by  an  immediate  comparing  them.  And  in  all 
these  we  have  need  of  reasoning,  and  must,  by  discourse  and  inference, 
make  our  discoveries.  Now  of  these  there  are  two  sorts,  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

First,  Those  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  though  it  cannot  be  seen 
by  an  immediate  putting  them  together,  yet  mKj  be  examined  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  ideas  which  can  oe  compared  with  them.  In  this  case,  when 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  idea,  on  both  sides  with 
those  which  we  woula  compare,  is  plainly  discerned,  there  it  amounts  to  a 
demonstration,  whereby  knowledge  is  produced ;  which,  though  it  be  certain, 
yet  it  is  not  sa  easy  nor  altogether  so  clear  as  intuitive  knowledge.  Be- 
cause in  that  there  is  barely  one  simple  intuition,  wherein  there  is  no  room 
for  any  the  least  mistake  or  doubt ;  the  truth  is  seen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In 
demonstration,  it  is  true,  there  is  intuition  too,  but  not  altogether  at  once ;  for 
there  must  be  a  remembrance  of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the  me- 
dium, or  intermediate  idea,  with  that  we  compared  it  with  before,  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  other;  and  where  there  may  be  many  mediums,  there 
the  danger  of  the  mistake  is  the  greater.  For  each  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  must  be  observed  and  seen  in  each  step  of  the  whole  train, 
and  retained  in  the  memory  just  as  it  is ;  and  the  mind  must  be  sure  that  no 
part  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  demonstration  is  omitted  or  over- 
looked. This  makes  some  demonstrations  long  and  perplexed,  and  too  hard 
for  those  who  have  not  strength  of  parts  distinctly  to  perceive,  and  exactly 
cany,  so  many  particulars  orderiy  in  their  heads.  '  And  even  those  who  are 
able  to  master  such  intricate  speculations  are  fain  sometimes  to  go  over  them 
again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than  one  review  before  they  can  arrive  at 
certainty.  But  yet  where  the  mind  clearly  retains  the  intuition  it  had  of  the 
agreement  of  any  idea  with  another,  and  that  with  a  third,  and  that  with  a 
fourth,  &c.  there  the  agreement  of  the  first  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonstra^ 
tion,  and  produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  rational  know- 
ledpfe,  as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

Skct.  16.  To  supply  the  narrowness  of  this,  we  have  nothinr  butjudg' 
ment  upon  probable  reasoning. — Secondly,  There  are  other  ideas,  whose 
agreement  or  disagreement  can  no  otherwise  be  judged  of  but  by  the  inter- 
vention of  others,  which  have  not  a  certain  agreement  with  the  extremes,  but 
an  usual  or  likely  one ;  and  in  these  it  is  that  the  jud^pient  is  properly  exer- 
cised, which  is  the  acquiescing  of  the  mind,  that  any  ideas  do  agree,  by  cora- 
parinff  them  with  such  probable  mediums.  This,  though  it  never  amounts  to 
knowledge,  no  not  to  tnat  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  it ;  yet  sometimes 
the  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  so  firmly  together,  and  the  probability 
is  so  clear  and  strong,  that  assent  as  necessarily  follows  it  as  knowledge 
does  demonstration.  The  great  excellency  and  use  of  the  judgment  is  to 
observe  right,  and  take  a  true  estimate  of  the  force  and  weight  of  each  pro- 
bability ;  and  then,  casting  them  up  all  right  together,  choose  the  side  which 
has  the  overbalance. 

Sect.  17.  Intuition,  demonstration,  judgment. — ^Intuitive  knowledge  is 
the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately compared  together. 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree,  by  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas,  wnose  certain  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  tbem  it  does  not  perceive,  but  hath  observed  to  be  frequeftt  and  osual. 
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Sect.  16.  CtnuequeneeM  ofwordtf  and  ecn$equence$  of  ideas. — ^Though 
the  deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or  making  inferences  in  words, 
be  a  great  part  of  reason,  and  that  which  it  is  usually  employed  about ;  yet 
the  principal  act  of  ratiocination  is  the  finding  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment  of  two  ideas  one  ynth  another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.  As 
a  roan,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  houses  to  be  of  the  same  length,  which  could  not 
be  brought  together  to  measure  their  equality  by  juxta-position.  Words  have 
their  consequences,  as  the  signs  of  such  ideas :  and  things  agree  or  disagree, 
us  really  they  are ;  but  we  o&erve  it  only  bv  our  ideas. 

Sect.  19.  Four  sortt  of  arguments, — Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may 
be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  sorts  of  arguments  that  men,  in 
their  reasonings  with  others,  do  ordinarily  make  use  of  to  prevail  on  their 
assent:  or  at  feast  so  to  awe  them,  as  to  silence  their  opposition. 

1.  Ad  verecundiam. — First,  the  first  is  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men, 
whose  parts,  learning,  eminency,  power,  or  some  other  cause  t^Bus  gained  a 
name,  and  settled  a  reputation  in  the  common  esteem  with  some  kind  <^ 
authority.  When  men  are  established  in  any  kind  of  dimity,  it  is  thought  a 
breach  of  modesty  for  others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  question  the 
authority  of  men  who  are  in  possession  of  it.  This  is  apt  to  be  censured,  as 
carrying  with  it  too  much  of  pride,  when  a  man  does  not  readilv  yield  to  the 
determination  of  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  receivect  with  respect 
and  submission  by  others ;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set 
up  and  adhere  to  his  own  opinion  against  the  current  stream  of  antiquity ;  or 
to  put  it  in  the  balance  against  that  of  some  learned  doctor,  or  otherwise  ap- 
proved writer.  Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  such  authorities,  thinks  he  ought 
thereby  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready  to  style  it  impudence  in  any  one  who 
Bholl  Stand  oat-.g«iiu.t  them.  This,  I  think,  may  be  caUed  <ir^ifi«iUum  ai 
verecundtam. 

Sect.  20  2.  Ad  ignorantiam. — Secondly,  Another  way  that  men  ordi- 
narily use  to  drive  others,  and  force  them  to  submit  to  their  judgments,  and 
receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require  the  adversary  to  admit  what  they 
allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a  better.  And  this  I  call  argumentum  ad  ig- 
norantiam. 

Sect.  21.  3.  Ad  kominem. — ^Thirdly,  A  third  way  is  to  press  a  man  with 
consequences  drawn  from  his  own  principles  or  concessions.  This  is  already 
known  under  the  name  of  argumentum  ad  Jiominem. 

Sect.  22.  4.  Ad  judicium, — Fourthly,  The  fourtli  is  the  using  of  prooft 
drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge  or  probability.  This  I  call 
argumentum  ad  judicium.  This  alone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  true  instruc- 
tion with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our  way  to  knowledge.  For,  1.  It  argues 
not  another  man's  opinions  to  be  right,  because  I.  out  of  respect,  or  any  other 
consideration  but  that  of  conviction,  will  contradict  him.  2.  It  proves  not 
another  man  to  be  in  the  riffht  way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  same  with 
him,  because  I  know  not  a  better.  3.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  another  man 
is  in  the  right  way,  because  he  has  shown  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I 
may  be  modest,  and  therefore  not  oppose  another  man*s  persuasion :  I  may 
be  Ignorant,  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better :  I  may  be  in  an  error,  and  an- 
other may  show  me  that  1  am  so.  This  may  dispose  me,  perhaps,  for  the 
reception  of  truth,  but  helps  me  not  to  it;  that  must  come  from  proofs  and 
ailments,  and  light  arising  firom  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  and  not 
frpm  my  sharaefacedness,  ignorance,  or  error. 

Sect.  23.  Above,  contrary,  and  according  to  reason, — ^By  what  has  been 
before  said  of  reason,  we  may  be  able  to  m&e  some  guess  at  the  distinction 
of  things  into  those  that  are  according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  reason.  1. 
According  to  reason  are  such  propositions,  whose  truth  we  can  discover  by 
examining  and  tracing  those  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and 
by  natural  deduction  find  to  be  true  or  probable.  2.  Above  reason  are  such 
propositions,  whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  by  reason  derive  from 
those  principles.    3.  Contrary  to  reason  are  such  propositions  as  are  incon* 
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sisteat  with*  or  irreconcileahle  to,  oar  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the 
existence  of  one  God  is  according  to  reason;  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
God  contrary  to  reason;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  above  reason.  Farther, 
above  reason  may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  viz.  either  as  signifying  above 
probability,  or  above  certainty ;  so  in  that  large  sense  also,  contrary  to  reason 
is,  I  suppose,  sometimes  taken. 

Sect.  24.  JReaton  and  faith  not  opposite, — ^Thero  is  another  use  of  the 
word  reason,  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  fiiith ;  which,  though  it  be  m  itself  a 
trery  improper  way  of  speakmg,  yet  common  use  has  so  authorized  it,  that  it 
would  be  folly  either  to  oppose  or  hope  to  remedy  it:  only  I  think  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  take  notice,  that  however  faith  be  opposed  to  reason,  faith  is 
nothing  but  a  firm  assent  of  the  mind :  which,  if  it  be  regulated,  as  is  our 
duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon  good  reason ;  and  so  cannot 
be  opposite  to  it.  He  that  believes,  without  having  any  reason  for  believing, 
may  be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies ;  but  neither  seeks  truth  as  he  ou^ht, 
nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who  would  have  him  use  those  dis- 
cermng  Unities  he  has  given  him,  to  keep  him  out  of  mistake  and  error. 
He  that  does  not  thb  to  the  best  of  his  power,  however  he  sometimes  lights 
on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  lucki- 
ness of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  he  must  be  accounUdble  for  whatever  mistakes  he  runs 
into :  whereas  he  that  makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties  God  has  given 
him,  and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by  those  helps  and  abilities  he  has, 
may  have  this  satis&ction  in  doing  his  duty  as  a  rational  creature,  that, 
though  he  should  miss  truth,  he  wOl  not  miss  the  reward  of  it.  For  he 
governs  his  assent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  should,  who,  in  any  case  or  mat. 
ter  whatsoever,  believes  or  disbelieves,  according  as  reason  directs  him.  He 
that  doth  otherwise,  transgresses  against  his  own  light,  and  misuses  those 
faculties  which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end  but  to  search  and  foUow 
the  clearer  evidence  and  greater  probability.  But  since  reason  and  faith  are 
by  some  men  opposed,  we  will  so  consider  them  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  FAITH  AND  REASON,  AND  THEIR  DISTINCT  PROVINCES. 

Sbot.  1.  Necessary  to  know  their  boundaries. — It  has  been  above  shown, 
1.  That  we  are  of  necessity  ignorant,  and  want  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  where 
we  want  ideas.  2.  That  we  are  ignorant,  and  want  rational  knowledge, 
where  we  want  proofs.  3.  That  we  want  general  knowledge  and  certainty, 
as  far  as  we  want  clear  and  determined  specific  ideas.  4.  That  we  want 
probability  to  direct  our  assent  in  matters  wncre  we  have  neither  knowledge 
c*f  our  own,  nor  testimony  of  other  men,  to  bottom  our  reason  upon. 

From  these  things  thus  premised,  I  think  we  may  come  to  lav  down  the 
measures  and  boundaries  between  faith  and  reason ;  the  want  whereof  may 
piissibly  have  been  the  cause,  if  not  of  great  disorders,  yet.  at  least  of  great 
disputes,  and  perhaps  mistakes  in  the  world.  For  till  it  be  resolved  how  far 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  reason,  and  how  far  by  faitli,  we  shall  in  vain  dispute 
and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of  religion. 

Scot.  2.  Faith  and  reason  what,  as  contradis'inguisfied. — ^I  find  every 
sect,  as  far  as  reason  will  help  them,  make  use  of  it  gladly:  and  where  it 
fails  them  they  cry  out,  it  is  matter  of  fidth,  and  above  reason.  And  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  a  ffainsayer  who 
makes  use  of  the  same  plea,  without  setting  down  strict  boundaries  between 
faith  and  reason ;  which  ought  to  be  the  first  point  established  in  all  ques- 
tions, where  faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reason  therefore  here,  as  contradistinguished  t3  faith,  I  take  to  be  the 
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discovery  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of  such  proposition  or  troths,  which 
the  mind  arrives  at  by  deduction  from  such  ideas  which  it  has  got  by  the  use 
of  its  natural  faculties,  viz.  by  sensation  or  reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  thus  made 
out  by  the  deductions  of  reason ;  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  proposer,  as 
cooling  from  God,  in  some  eztraoridinary  way  of  communication.  This  way 
of  discovering  truths  to  men  we  call  revelation. 

Sect.  3.  No  new  Hmple  idea  ecm  be  conveyed  by  traditional  renelatum.-^ 
First  then  I  say,  that  no  man  inspired  by  Godf  can  by  any  revelation  commu- 
nicate to  others  any  new  simple  ideas,  which  they  had  not  before  from  sen- 
sation or  reflection.  For  whatsoever  impressions  he  himself  may  have  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  simple  ideas, 
cannot  be  conveyed  to  another  either  by  words  or  any  other  signs.  Because 
words,  by  their  immediate  operation  on  us,  cause  no  other  ideas  but  of  their 
natural  sounds :  and  it  is  by  the  custom  of  using  them  for  signs,  that  they 
excite  and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  ideas ;  but  yet  only  such  ideas  as  were 
there  before.  For  words  seen  or  heard  recall  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas 
only  which  to  us  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of;  but  cannot  introduce 
any  perfectly  new,  and  formerly  unknown  simple  ideas.  The  same  holds  in 
all  other  signs,  which  cannot  signify  to  us  things  of  which  we  have  before 
never  had  any  idea  at  ail. 

Thus  whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St  Paul,  when  he  was  rapt  up 
into  the  third  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas  his  mind  there  received,  all  the 
description  he  can  make  to  others  of  that  place  is  only  this,  that  there  are 
such  things,  <*  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  And  supposing  God  should  discover  to 
any  one  supematurally,  a  species  of  creatures  inhabiting,  for  example,  Jupiter 
or  Saturn,  (for  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such  nobody  can  deny)  which 
had  six  senses ;  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to  theirs  by  that 
sixth  sense ;  he  could  no  more  by  words,  produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men 
those  ideas,  imprinted  by  that  sixth  sense,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the 
idea  of  any  colour  by  the  sounds  of  words  into  a  man,  who,  having  the  other 
four  senses  perfect,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  fifth  of  seeing.  For  oui 
simple  ideas  then,  which  are  the  foundation  and  sole  matter  of  all  our  notions 
and  knowledfine,  we  must  depend  wholly  on  our  reason,  I  mean  our  natural 
faculties ;  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  traditional 
revelation ;  I  say  traditional  revelation,  in  distinction  to  original  revelation. 
By  the  one,  I  mean  that  first  impression,  which^is  made  immediately  by  God, 
on  the  mind  of  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  set  any  bounds ;  and  by  the 
other,  those  impressions  delivered  over  to  others  in  words,  and  the  ordinary 
ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions  one  to  another. 

Sect.  4.  Traditional  revelation  may  make  us  know  fropoeitions  ibiov- 
able  also  by  reason,  but  not  with  the  same  certainty  tnat  reason  doth. — 
Secondly,  I  say  that  the  same  truths  may  be  discovered,  and  conveyed 
down  from  revelation,  which  are  discoverable  to  us  by  reason,  and  by  those 
ideas  we  naturally  may  have.  So  God  might,  by  revelation,  discover  the 
truth  of  any  proposition  in  Euclid ;  as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural  use  of 
their  faculties,  come  to  make  the  discovery  themselves.  In  all  things  of 
this  kind,  there  is  little  need  or  use  of  revelation,  God  having  furnished  us 
with  natural  and  surer  means  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For 
whatsoever  truth  we  come  to  the  clear  discovery  of,  from  the  knowledge  and 
contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  will  always  be  more  certain  to  us  than  those 
which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  traditional  revelation.  For  the  knowledge  we 
have,  that  this  revelation  came  at  first  from  God,  can  never  be  so  sure,  as  the 
knowledge' we  have  from  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas ;  v.  ^.  if  it  were  revealed  some  ages  since, 
that  the  three  angrles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  miffbt  assent 
to  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  upon  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  £at  it  was 
revealed ;  but  that  it  would  never  amount  to  so  great  a  certaiiivy  as  the  know- 
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ledse  of  it,  upon  the  compaxing  and  measuring  my  own  ideas  of  two  right 
an^es,  and  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.    The  like  holds  in  matter  of  fiu;t, 
knowable  b}r  our  senses ;  v.  g,  the  history  of  the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
writings  which  had  their  original  from  revelation :  and  yet  nobody,  I  thinks 
will  say  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  flood  as  Noah  that  saw 
It ;  or  that  he  himself  would  have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  s^en  it. 
For  he  has  no  greater  assurance  than  that  of  his  senses  that  it  is  writ  in  the 
book  supposed  writ  by  Moses  inspired :  but  he  has  not  so  great  an  assurance 
that  Moses  writ  that  book,  as  it  he  had  seen  Moses  write  it.    So  that  the 
assurance  of  its  bein^  a  revelation  is  less  still  than  the  assurance  of  his  senses. 
Sect.  5.  Revelatwn  cannot  he  admitted  against  the  clear  evidence  of 
reflwon.^— In  propositions  then,  whose  certainty  is  built  upon  the  clear  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  attained  either  by 
immediate  intuition,  as  in  self-evident  propositions,  or  by  evident  deductions 
of  reason  in  demonstrations,  we  need  not  the  assistance  of  revelation,  as 
necessajy  to  gain  our  assent,  and  introduce  them  into  our  minds.    Because 
the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  could  settle  them  there,  or  had  none  it 
already ;  which  is^the  greatest  assurance  we  can  possibly  have  of  any  thing,, 
unless  where  Grod  immediately  reveals  it  to  us ;  and  there  too  our  assurance 
can  be  no  greater  than  our  knowledge  is,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God. 
But  yet  nothing,  I  think,  can,  under  that  title,  shake  or  overrule  plain  know-- 
ledce ;  or  rationally  pre^raul  with  any  man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  understanding.    For  since  no- 
evidence  of  our  faculties,  by  which  we  receive  such  revelations,  can  exceed, 
if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  we  can  never  receive  for 
ft  truth  any  thin^  that  is  directly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  distinct  know* 
ledge :  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body  and  one  place  do  so  clearly  agree,  and  the 
mind  has  so  evident  a  perception  of  their  agreement,  that  we  can  never 
assent  to  a  proposition,  that  affirms  the  same  body  to  be  in  two  distant  places 
at  once,  however  it  should  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  divine  revelation : 
since  the  evidence,  first,  that  we  deceive  not  ourselves,  in  ascribing  it  to 
God;  secondly,  that  we  understand  it  right ;  can  never  be  so  ^at  as  the 
evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby  we  discern  it  impossible* 
fi>r  the  same  body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.    And  therefore  no  proposition 
can  be  received  K>r  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent  due  to  all  such,  if 
it  be  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  knowledge.    Because  this  would  be 
to  subvert  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and 
assent  whatsoever ;  and  there  would-  be  left  no  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  no  measures  of  crediUe  and  incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtflil 
propositions  shall  take  place  before  self-evident,  and  what  we  certainly  know 
give  way  to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.    In  propositions,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  clear  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of 
our  ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as  matters  of  nith.    They  cannot 
move  our  assent  under  that  or  any  other  title  whatsoever.    For  raith  can 
never  convince  us  of  any  thing  that  contradicts  our  knowledge.    Because 
though  ftith  be  founded  on  the  testimony  of  God  (who  cannot  lie)  revealing 
any  proposition  to  us ;  yet  we  cannot  have  an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  its 
being  a  divine  revelation  mater  than  our  own  knowledge ;  since  the  whole 
strength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  own  knowledge  that  Crod  revealed 
it ;  wnich  in  Uiis  case,  where  the  proposition  supposed  revealed  contradicts 
our  knowledge  or  reason,  will  always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz. 
that  we  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  God,  the  bountiful 
Author  of  our  being,  which,  if  received  for  true,  must  overturn  all  the  prin- 
ciples  and  foundations  of  knowledge  he  has  given  us  ;  render  all  our  faculties 
useless ;  wholly  destroy  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  workmanship,  our 
understandings ;  and  piit  a  man  in  a  condition,  wherein  he  will  have  les» 
light,  less  conduct,  than  the  beast  that  perisheth.    For  if  the  mind  of  man 
can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  perhaps  not  so  clear)  evidence  of  any  thing 
to  be  a  divine  revelation,  as  it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own  reason,  it  can 
3G 
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never  have  a  groimd  to  quit  the  clear  evidenee  of  its  reason*  to  give  a  place 
to  a  propoeition,  whoee  revelation  has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  those 
principles  have. 

Sect.  6.  TradUiondl  revelation  much  leae-^-Thva  hx  a  man  haa  use  of 
reason,  and  ought  to  hearkoi  to  it,  even  in  immediate  and  original  lev^tionv 
where  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  himself:  but  to  all  those  who  pretend  not 
to  iminediate  revelation,  hut  are  required  to  pa^r  obedience*  and  to  receive  the 
truths  revealed  to  others,  which  by  the  tradition  of  writings,  or  word  of 
mouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them ;  reason  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  and 
is  that  only  which  can  induce  us  to  receive  them.  For  matter  of  laith  being 
only  divine  revelation,  and  notlung  else;  &ith,  as  we  use  the  word  (caUed 
commonly  divine  faith),  has  to  do  with  no  propositions  but  those  which  are 
supposed  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  that  I  do  not  see  how  those,  who  make 
revelation  alone  the  sole  object  of  faith,  can  say,  that  it  is  a  natter  of  faith* 
and  not  of  reason,  to  believe  tJiat  such  or  such  a  proposition  to  be  feand  in 
such  or  such  a  book  is  of  divine  inspiration ;  unless  it  be  revealed,  tiui  that 
proposition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  communicated  by  divine  inspuatioB. 
Without  such  a  revelation,  the  believing  or  not  believing  that  propontion  er 
book  to  be  of  divine  authority  can  never  be  matter  of  faith,  but  matter  of 
reason ;  and  such  as  I  must  come  to  an  assent  to  ooty  by  the  use  of  my  reason, 
which  can  never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe  that  which  is  coDtrazy  U. 
itself:  it  beinff  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  procure  any  asssnt  to  that, 
which  to  itself  appears  unreasonable.  .  . 

In  all  thinsa,  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence  fiom  our  ideas,  and 
those  princi^es  of  knowledge  I  have  above  mentioned,  reason  is  the  proper 
judge ;  and  revelation,  thoti^  it  mav  in  consenting  with  it  confirm  its  mo- 
tates,  yet  cannot  in  such  cases  invalidate  its  decrees:  nor  can  we  be  obliged, 
where  we  have  the  clear  and  evident  sentence  of  reason,  to  qmt  it  for  the 
contrary  opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is  matter  of  fiuth ;  which  can  have 
no  autliority  against  the  plain  and  clear  dictates  of  reason* 

Sect.  7.  Tninge  above  reaeon, — ^But  thirdly,  there  being  many  things, 
wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at  all ;  and  other  things, 
of  whose  past,  present,  or  foture  existence,  by  the  natural  use  of  our  fiusal* 
ties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all ;  these,  as  being  beyond  the  discovery 
of  our  natural  faculties,  and  above  reason,  are,  when  revealed,  the  proper 
matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels  rebdled  against  God*  and 
thereby  lost  their  first  happy  state ;  and  that  the  dead  shul  rise,  and  live 
again :  these,  and  the  like,  hsing  bevond  the  discoveiy  of  reason,  are  pursty 
matters  of  faith,  with  which  reason  has  directly  nothing  to  do. 

Sect.  8.  Or  not  contrary  to  reaeon^  if  revealedf  are  matter  of  faith. — 
But  since  God  in  giving  us  the  light  of  reason  has  not  thereby  tied  up  his 
own  hands  from  aSbiding  us,  when  he  thinks  fit,  the  light  of  revehttion  in 
any  of  those  matters  wherein  our  natural  faculties  are  able  to  give  a  probable 
determination ;  revelation,  where  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  must  cany 
it  against  the  probable  conjectures  of  reason.  Because  the  mind  not  being 
certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  Imow,  but  only  yielding  to 
the  probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its  assent  to  such  testi* 
monj ;  which,  it  is  satisfied,  comes  fitmi  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not 
deceive.  But  yet  it  stOl  beloi^  to  reason  to  judse  of  the  trutii  of  its  being 
a  revelation,  and  of  the  siffnification  of  the  woras  wherein  it  is  ddivere£ 
Indeed,  if  anv  thing  shall  be  thou^t  revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
plain  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  knovriedge  the  mind  has  of  its 
•own  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  there  reason  must  be  hearkened  to,  as  to  a 
matter  within  its  province :  since  a  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  know- 
ledge, that  a  proposition,  which  contradfcts  the  clear  principles  and  evidence 
of  his  own  knowled^,  was  divinely  revealed,  or  that  he  understands  the 
words  rightly  wherem  it  is  delivered ;  as  he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true : 
and  so  is  bound  to  consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason,  and  not 
•^nvallow  it,  without  examinsdion,  as  a  matter  of  fiuUi 
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Sect.  9.  Revdation,  in  matter*  where  reaeon  cannot  J^^ef  or  butvroba- 
6/tf,  ought  to  be  hearkened  to. — ^Firet,  Whatever  proposition  ia  revealed,  of 
wnose  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural  faculties  and  notions,  cannot  judge ; 
that  is  purely  matter  of  mith,  and  above  reason. 

Secondly,  All  propositions,  whereof  the  mind,  by  the  use  of  its  natural 
fiu^ulties,  can  come  to  determine  and  judge  from  naturaUy  acquired  ideas,  are 
matter  of  reason ;  with  this  difference  still,  that  in  those  concerning  which 
it  has  but  an  uncertain  evidence,  and  so  is  perauaded  of  their  tniUi  omy  upon 
probable  grounds,  which  still  admit  a  possibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true, 
without  doinff  violence  to  the  certain  evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and 
bvertuming  the  principles  of  its  own  reason ;  in  such  probable  propositions, 
I  say,  an  evident  revelation  ou^t  to  detenniBe  our  assent  even  against  pro- 
bability. For  where  the  principles  of  reason  have  not  evidenced  a  propo- 
sition to  be  certainly  true  or  fidse,  there  clear  revelation,  as  another  principle 
of  truth,  and  ground  of  assent,  may  determine ;  and  so  it  may  be  matter  of 
&ith,  and  be  also  above  reason,  fiecause  reason,  in  that  particular  matter, 
being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than  probability,  faith  gave  the  determination, 
where  reason  came  short;  and  revelation  discovend  on  which  side  the 
truth  lay. 

Sect.  10.  In  matters  where  reaaon  can  qfford  certain  knowledgef  that  ie 
to  be  hearkened  to. — Thus  far  the  dominion  of  fkith  reaches,  and  that  with- 
out any  violence  or  hinderance  to  reason  ;  which  is  not  injured  or  disturbed, 
but  assisted  and  unproved,  by  new  discoveries  of  truth  coming  from  the 
eternal  fountain  of  all  knowledge.  Whatever  God  hath  revealed,  is  certainly 
true  ;  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  object  of  faith :  but 
whether  it*  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason  must  judge ;  which  can  never 
permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  mater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  aUow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to  knowledge  and  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original, 
in  the  words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the  sense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  and 
so  certain  as  that  of  the  principles  of  reason :  and  therefore  nothing  that  is 
contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  clear  and  self-evident  dictates  of  rea- 
son, has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to  as  a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  ' 
reason  hath  nothing  to  do.  Whatsoever  is  divine  revelation  ought  to  over- 
rule aU  our  opinions,  prejudices,  and  interest,  and  hath  a  right  to  be  received 
with  full  assent.  Such  a  submission  as  this,  of  our  reason  to  fhith,  takes 
not  awav  the  landmarl^  of  knowledge  :  this  shakes  not  the  foundations  of 
reason,  but  leaves  us  that  use  of  our  faculties  for  which  they  were  given  us. 

Sect.  11.  If  the  boundaries  be  not  set  between  faith  and  reason,  no  en- 
thusiasm or  extravagancy  in  religion  can  be  oontradicted.^^Jf  the  pro- 
vinces of  faith  and  reason  are  not  Kept  distinct  by  these  boundaries,  there 
will,  in  matters  of  religion,  be  no  room  for  reason  at  all ;  and  those  extrava- 
gant opinions  and  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  religions  of 
the  world  will  not  deserve  to  be  blamed.  For  to  this  crying  up  of  faith,  in 
opposition  to  reason,  we  may,  I  think,  in  good  measure,  ascribe  those  ab- 
surdities that  fill  almost  all  the  relisions  which  possess  and  divide  mankind. 
For  meo  havinfi^  been  principled  wiui  an  opinion,  that  they  must  not  considt ' 
reason- in  the  things  of  reli^on,  however  apparently  contradictory  to  common 
sense,  and  the  very  principles  of  all  their  knowledge,  have  let  loose  their 
fancies  and  natural  superstition ;  and  have  been  by  uem  led  into  so  strange 
opinions,  and  extravagant  practices  in  religion,  that  a  considerate  man  cannot 
but  stand  amazed  at  their  follies,  and  judge  them  so  far  fW)m  being  acceptable 
to  the  great  and  wise  Goo,  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous, 
and  offensive  to  a  sober  good  man.  So  that,  in  effect,  religion,  which  should 
most  distinguish  us  from  beasts,  and  ought  most  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as 
rational  creatures,  above  brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  most  irra- 
tional and  more  senseless  than  beasts  themselves.  "  Credo,  quia  impossibile 
est  ;*'  I  belief  d,  because  it  is  impossible,  might  in  a  good  man  pass  for  a  sally 
of  zeal ;  but  would  prove  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to  choose  their  opinions  or 
lelijrion  by. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

Siso  .  1.  Z>/oe  of  truth  neesMMaty. — ^He  that  would  seriouBly  Bet  upcm  the 
search  of  trutu,  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of 
it.  For  he  that  loves  it  not  will  not  take  much  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much 
concerned  when  he  misses  it.  There  is  nobody  in  the  commonwealth  of 
learning  who  does  not  profess«himself  a  lover  of  truth;  and  there  is  not  a 
rational  creature  that  would  take  it  amiss  to  be  thought  otherwise  of.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  one  may  truly  say,  that  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  troth 
for  truth-sake,  even  among  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  so. 
How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  so  in  earnest,  is  worth  in(|uiry  :  and  I 
think  there  is  one  unerring  mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertaining  any  proposi- 
tion with  greater  assurance  than  the  proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant 
Whoever  goes  beyond  this  measure  of  assent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth 
in  the  love  of  it;  loves  not  truth  for  truth-sake,  but  for  some  other  by-end. 
For  the  evidence  that  any  proposition  is  true  (except  such  as  are  self- 
evident)  lying  only  in  the  proofs  a  man  has  of  it,  whatsoever  degrees  of  as- 
sent he  affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  to  some  other  affection,  and  not  to  the  love  of 
truth :  it  being  as  impossible  tlu^t  the  love  of  truth  should  carry  my  assent 
above  the  eviitence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the  loVe  of  tnith 
should  make  me  assent  to  any  proposition  for  the  sake  of  that  evidence, 
which  it  has  not,  that  it  is  true ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  love  it  as  a  truth  be- 
cause it  is  possible  or  probable  that  it  may  not  be  true.  In  any  truth  that 
gets  not  possession  of  our  minds  by  the  irresistible  light  of  self-evidence,  or 
by  the  force  of  demonstration,  the  arguments  that  gain  it  assent  are  the 
vouchers  and  ^age  of  its  probability  to  us ;  and  we  can  receive  it  for  no  other 
Uian  such  as  tney  deliver  it  to  our  understandin^gis.  Whatsoever  credit  or 
authority  we  give  to  any  proposition,  more  than  it  receives  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  proofs  it  supports  itself  upon,  is  owing  to  our  inclinations  that 
way,  and  is  so  far  a  derogation  from  the  love  of  truth  as  such ;  which, 
as  It  can  receive  no  evidence  from  our  passions  or  interests,  so  it  shodd  re- 
ceive no  tincture  from  them. 

Scot.  2.  A  fonoardnett  to  dictate,  from  whence, — The  assuming  an 
authority  of  dictating  to  others,  and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opi- 
nions, is  a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  and  corruption  of  our  judg- 
ments. For  how  almost  can  it  be  otherwise,  but  that  he  should  be  ready  tc 
impose  on  another's  belief,  who  has  already  imposed  on  his  own  ?  Wlio  can 
reasonably  expect  arguments  and  conviction  from  him,  in  dealing  with  others, 
whose  understauding  is  not  accustomed  to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himself  1 
Who  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tjrrannizes  over  his  own  mind,  and 
usurps  the  prerogative  that  belongs  to  truth'  alone,  which  is  to  command 
assent  by  onl^  its  own  authority,  t .  e.  by  and  in  proportion  to  that  evidence 
which  it  cames  with  it. 

Sbot.  8.  Force  of  enthusioim, — Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground  of  assent,  which  with  some  men  has  the 
same  authority,  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either  faith  or  reason ;  I 
mean  enthusiasm :  which,  laving  by  reason,  would  let  up  revelation  without 
it.  Whereby,  in  effect,  it  takes  away  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  sub- 
stitutes in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's  own  brain,  ani 
assumes  them  for  a  foundation  both  of  opinion  and  conduct. 

Sect.  4.  Reason  and  revelation. — Reason  is  natural  revelation,  whereby 
the  eternal  Father  of  light,  and  fountain  of  all  knowledce,  communicates  tc 
mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  within  uie  reach  of  their  na- 
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tuTtt]  faculties :  revelation  is  natural  reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  dis- 
coveries communicated  by  God  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth 
of,  by  the  testimony  and  proofii  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God.  So  that 
he  that  takes  away  reason,  to  make  wa^  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of 
both,  and  does  muchwhat  the  same  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out 
his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a 
,    telescope. 

Sect.  5.  RUe  of  enthusiasm.'^lmmediKte  revelation  being  a  much  easier 
way  for  men  to  establish  their  opinions,  and  regulate  their  conduct,  than  the 
tedious  and  not  always  successful  labour  of  strict  reasoning,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  have  been  very  apt  to  pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their  actions 
and  opinions,  especially  in  those  of  them  which  they  cannot  account  for  by 
the  ordinary  methods  .of  knowledge,  and  principles  of  reason.  Hence  we 
see  that  in  all  ages  men,  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion,  oi 
*  whose  conceit  of  themselves  has  raised  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  mater 
familiarity  with  God,  and  a  nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  worded 
to  others,  have  often  flattered  themselves  with  the  persuasion  of  an  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  the  Deity,  and  frequent  communications  from  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  God,  I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the 
understanding  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  immediately  horn  the  fountain 
of  light;  this  they  understand  hp  has  promised  to  do,  and  who  then  has  so 
good  a  title  to  expect  it  as  those  who  are  his  peculiar  people,  chosen  by  him, 
and  depending  on  himi  • 

Sect.  6.  jETnf^ttMMfH.— Their  minds  bein^  thus  prepared,  whatever 
groundless  opinion  comes  to  settle  itself  strongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an 
Ulumination  fVom  the  spirit  of  God,  and  presently  of  divine  authority :  and 
whatsoever  odd  action  they  find  in  themselves  a  strong  inclination  to  do,  that 
impulse  is  concluded  to  oe  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and  must  h% 
obeyed;  it  is  a  commission  fh>m  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

Sect.  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,  which,  though  founded 
neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits 
of  a  warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing, 
more  powerfully  on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men,  than  either  of 
those  two,  or  both  together :  men  being  most  forwardly  obedient  to  the  im- 
pubes  they  receive  from  themselves ;  and  the  whole  man  is  sure  to  act  more 
vigorously,  where  the  whole  man  is  carried  by  a  natural  moUon.  For  strong 
conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  got  above  com^ 
mon  sense,  and  freed  from  all  restraint  of  reason,  and  check  of  reflection,  it 
is  heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in  concurrence  with  our  own  temper 
and  inclination. 

Sect.  8.  Enthusiasm  miitakenfor  seeing  and  feeling, — ^Though  the  odd 
opinions  and  extravagant  actions  enthusiasm  has  run  men  into  were  enough 
to  warn  them  against  this  wrong  principle,  so  apt  to  misguide  them  both  m 
their  belief  and  conduct ;  yet  the  love  of  something  extraordinary,  the  ease 
and  glory  it  is  to  be  inspired,  and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  ways  of 
knowledge,  so  flatters  many  men's  laziness,  ignorance,  and  vanity,  that  when 
once  they  are  ffot  in  this  way  of  immediate  revelation,  of  illumination  with- 
out search,  and  of  certainty  without  proof,  and  without  examination,  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Reason  is  lost  upon  them ;  they  are  above 
it :  they  see  the  light  infused  into  their  understandinffs,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  is  clear  and  visible  there,  like  the  light  of  bright  sunshine ;  shows 
*tself,  and  needs  no  other  proof  but  its  own  evidence:  Uiey  feel  the  hand  of 
God  moving  them  within,  and  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  mis 
Taken  in  what  they  feel.  Thus  they  support  themselves,  and  are  sure  reason 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  see  and  feel  in  themselves:  what  they  have 
a  sensible  experience  of  admits  no  doubt,  needs  no  probation.  Would  he 
not  be  ridiculous,  who  should  require  to  have  it  proven  to  him  that  the  light 
shines,  and  that  he  sees  if*   It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have  no  other.    When 
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the  Spirit  brings  %ht  into  our  minds,  it  dispels  darkness.  We  see  it,  as 
we  do  that  of  the  sun  at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  ifeason  to  show 
it  us.  This  li^bt  from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure,  carries  its  own  de- 
monstration with  it;  and  we  may  as  rationally  take  a  glow-worm  to  assist  us 
to  discover  the  sun,  as  to  examine  the  celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reason. 

Sect.  9.  Enthusiasm  how  to  be  disco9ered,^^This  is  the  way  of  talking 
of  these  men :  they  are  sure  because  they  are  sure :  and  their  persuasions  are 
right,  because  they  are  strong  in  them.  For,  when  what  they  say  is  stripped 
of  the  metaphor  of  seeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it  amounts  to :  and  yet  these 
similes  so  impose  on  them,  that  they  serve  them  for  certainty  in  themselves, 
and  demonstration  to  others. 

Skgt*  10.  But  to  examine  a  little  soberly  this  internal  light,  and  this 
feeling  on  which  they  build  so  much.  These  men  have,  they  say,  clear 
light,  and  they  see;  they  have  awakened  sense,  and  they  feel;  this  can- 
not,  they  are  sure,  be  disputed  them.  For  when  a  man  says  be  sees  or  feels, 
nobody  can  deny  it  him  that  he  does  so.  But  here  let  me  ask :  this  seeing, 
is  it  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  or  of  this,  that  it  is  a  re- 
velation from  Godi  This  feeling,  is  it  a  percepdon  of  an  inclination  or 
fancy  to  do  something,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  that  inclination ! 
These  are  two  very  dilerent  perceptions,  and  must  be  carefully  distingoished, 
if  we  would  not  impose  upon  ourselves.    Lmay  perceive  the  truth  <?  a  pro- 

r)sition,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation  from  God. 
may  perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  'Euclid,  without  its  bein^,  or  my 
perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation :  nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  know- 
ledge in  a  natural  way,  and  so  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiving 
that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God ;  because  there  be  spirits,  which,  without 
being  divinely  commissioned,  may  excite  those  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them  in 
such  order  before  my  mind,  that  I  ma^  perceive  their  connexion.  So  that 
the  knowledge  of  any  proposition  commg  into  my  mind«  I  know  not  how,  is 
not  a  perception  that  it  is  from  God.  Much  less  is  a  strong  persuasion 
that  it  16  true*  a  perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  so  much  as  true.  But 
however  it  be  called  light  and  seeing,  I  suppose  it  is  at.  most  but  belief  and 
assurance ;  and  the  i»roposition  taken  for  a  reVelation  is  not  such  as  they 
know  to  be  true,  but  take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  proposition  is  known  to 
be  true,  revelation  is  needless :  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a 
revelation  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  already.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a  pro- 
position which  the^  are  persuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  true,  whatever 
they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  seeing,  but  believing.  For  these  are  two  ways, 
whejeby  truth  comes  into  the  mmd,  wholly  distinct,  so  that  one  is  not  the 
other.  What  I  see,  I  know  to  he  so  by  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself: 
what  I  believe,  T  take  to  be  so  upon  the  testimony  of  another;  but  this  testi- 
mony I  must  know  to  be  given,  or  else  what  ground  have  I  of  believing  1  I 
must  see  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  else  I  see  nothing.  Tbe 
question  then  here  is,  how  do  I  know  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  this  to  me ; 
toat  this  impression  is  made  upon  my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
therefore  I  ought  to  obey  iti  If  I  know  not  this,  how  great  soever  the  as- 
surance  is  that  I  am  possessed  with,  it  is  groundless;  whatever  lig^t  I  pre- 
tend to,  it  is  but  jntbusiasm.  For  whether  the  proposition  supposed  to  be 
revealed  be  in  itself  evidently  true,  or  visibly  prolwible,  or  by  the  natural  ways 
of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  proposition  that  must  be  well  grounded,  and  mani- 
fested to  be  true,  is  this,  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  it,  and  that  what  I  take  to 
be  a  revelation  is  certainly  put  into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  illusioD 
dropped  in  by  some  other  spirit,  or  raised  by  my  own  fancy.  For  if  I  mistake 
not,  these  men  receive  it  for  true,  because  they  presume  God  revealed  it. 
Does  it  not  then  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  pre- 
sume it  to  be  ^  revelation  from  Godi  or  else  all  their  confidence  is  mere  pre- 
sumption :  and  this  light  they  are  so  dazzled  with  is  nothing  but  an  ignis 
fetuus,  that  leads  them  constantly  roimd  in  this  circle :  it  is  a  revelation,  be- 
cause they  firmly  believe  it,  and  they  believe  it  because  it  is  a  revelation. 
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Sbct.  11.  Enthuaiatm  /Ma  of  evidence  that  the  nroposition  ie  from 
6o<{.— In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  need  of  no  other  proof  but 
that  it  ">•  an  inspiration  from  Crofi :  for  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 
But  ho;^  shall  it  be  known  that  any  proposition  in  our  minds  is  a  truth  infused 
by  God,  a  truth  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he  declares  to  us,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  believe?  Here  it  is  that  enthusiasm  fails  of  the  evi* 
dence  it  pretends  to.  For  men  thus  possessed  boast  of  a  light  whereby  they 
say  they  are  enlightened,  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this  br  that 
truth*  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  must  know  it  to  be  so,  either 
by  its  own  self-evidence  to  natural  reason,  or  by  the  rational  pioofii  that  make 
it  out  to  be  80.  If  they  see  and  know  it  to  M  a  tmtli,  either  of  these  two 
ways,  they  in  vain  suppose  it  to  be  a  revelation.  For  th^v  know  it  to  be 
true  the  same  way  that  any  other  man  natumUy  may  know  tnat  it  is  so  with- 
out the  help  of  revelation.  For  thus  all  the  truths,  of  what  kind  soever, 
that  men  uninspired  are  enlightened  with,  came  into  their  minds,  and  are 
established  there.  If  they  say  they  know  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  the  reason  is  good:  but  then  it  will  be  demanded  how  they 
know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  If  they  say,  by  the  light  it  brings  witn 
it,  which  shines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  resist :  I  beseecn  them 
to  consider  whether  this  be  any  more  than  what  we  have  taken  notice  of 
already,  vis.  that  it  is  a  revelation,  because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  true. 
For  ail  the  light  they  apeak  of  is  but  a  strong,  though  unsrounded,  persuasion 
of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  truth.  For  rational  grounds  from  proofs  that  it 
is  a  truth,  they  must  acknowledj|ne  to  have  none ;  for  then  it  is  not  received 
as  a  revelation,  but  apon  the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  truths  are  received : 
and  if  they  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  revelation,  and  have  no  other 
reason  for  its  being  a  revelation,  but  because  they  are  fully  persuaded,  with- 
out any  other  reason,  that  it  is  true ;  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation  only 
-because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation ;  which  is  a  very  unsafe 
ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets  or  actions.  And  what  readier  way 
can  there  be  to  run  ourselves  into  the  most  extravagant  errors  and  miscar- 
riages, than  thus  to  set  up  fimcy  for  our  supreme  and  sole  guide,  and  to  be- 
lieve any  proposition  to  be  true,*  any  action  to  be  ri^ht,  only  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  so  ?  The  strength  of  our  persuasions  is  no  evidence  at  aU 
of  their  own  rectitude :  crooked  things  may  be  as  stiff  and  inflexible  as 
straight :  and  men  may  be  as  positive  and  peremptory  in  error  as  in  truth. 
How  come  else  the  untractahle  zealots  in  difl^rent  and  opposite  parties  1  For 
if  the  liffht,  which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this  case  is 
nothing  but  the  strength  of  his  own  persuasion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from 
God,  contrary  opinions  have  the  same  title  to  inspirations ;  and  God  will  be 
not  only  the  fiither  of  lisfats,  but  of  opposite  and  contradictory  lights,  leadizig 
men  contrary  ways ;  and  contradictory  propositions  will  be  divine  truths,  if 
an  ungrounded  strength  of  assurance  mi  an  evidence  that  any  proposition  is 
a  divine  revelation. 

SccT.  12.  Firmnese  ofpereuasien  no  proof  that  any  proposition  is  from 
God. — ^This  cannot  be  otherwise,  whilst  firmness  of  persuasion  is  made  the 
cause  of  believing,  and  confidence  of  being  in  the  right  is  made  an  argument 
of  truth.  St  Paul  himself  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  it 
when  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the 
wrong:  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  mistak'm.  Good  men  are 
men  still  liable  to  mistakes ;  and  are  sometimes  warmly  en^faged  in  errors 
which  they  take  for  divine  truths,  shining  in  their  minds  with  the  clearest 
light. 

Sbot.  13.  Light  in  the  mind,  toAar.— «Light,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is  or 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition ;  and  if 
it  be  not  a  seu-evident  proposition,  all  the  light  it  has,  or  can  have,  is  fh>m 
the  clearness  and  validity  of  those  proofs  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk 
of  any  other  light  in  the  understanding,  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  dark,  or  in 
the  power  of  uie  Prince  of  darkness,  and  by  our  own  consent  to  give  our- 
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selyee  up  to  delusioii,  to  believe  a  lie.  For  if  strength  of  permiajsion  be  th^ 
light  which  mugt  guide  us  ;  I  ask  how  shall  any  one  distinguish  between  the 
delusions  of  Satan  and  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  He  can  trans- 
form himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  And  they  who  are  led  by  this  son  of 
the  mominfif  are  as  fully  satisfied  of  the  illumination,  i.  e.  are  as  strong^ 
persuaded  that  they  are  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  €rod,  as  an  v  one  who  is 
so ;  they  acquiesce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  acted  by  it :  and  nobody  can  be 
more  sure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their  own  strong  belief  may  be  judge) 
than  they. 

S«CT.  14.  Revelation  must  be  judged  of  hy  reason, — ^He,  therefore,  that 
will  not  ^ve  himself  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  delusion  and  error,  must 
bring  this  guide  of  his  light  within  to  the  trial.  Grod,  when  he  makes  thf 
propnet,  does  not  tmmake  the  man.  He  leaves  all  his  fkculties  in  the  natural 
state,  to  enable  him  to  jud^e  of  his  inspirations,  whether  they  be  of»  divine 
original  or  no.  When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with  supernatural  light,  he 
does  not  extinguish  that  which  is  natural.  If  he  would  have  us  assent  to 
the  truth  of  any  proposition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the  usual 
methods  of  natural  reason,  or  else  makes  it  known  to  be  a  truth  which  he 
would  have  us  assent  to,  by  his  authority ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  is  fix>m 
him,  by  some  marks  which  reason  cannot  be  mistaken  in.  Reason  must  be 
our  la^  judge  and  guide  in  every  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  consult 
reason,  and  examine  whether  a  proposition  revealed  from  God  can  be  made 
out  by  natural  principles,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may  reject  it:  but 
consult  it  we  must,  and  by  it  examine  whether  it  be  a  revelation  nom  God  or 
no.  And  if  reason  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from  €rod,  reason  then  declares  for 
it  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her  dictates.  Every 
conceit  that  thoroughly  warms  our  fancies  must  pass  for  an  inspiration,  if 
there  be  nothing  but  the  strength  of  our  persuasions,  whereby  to  judge  of 
our  persuasions  :  if  reason  must  not  examine  their  truth  by  someUiinfi^  ex- 
trinsical to  the  persuasions  themselves,  inspirations  and  delusions,  truth  and 
falsehood,  will  nave  the  same  measure,  and  will  not  be  possible  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Sect.  15.  Belief  no  proof  of  revelation. — ^If  this  internal  light,  or  any 
proposition  which  under  that  title  we  take  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested  revelation, 
reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it 
in  our  belief  and  actions :  if  it  receive  no  testimony  nor  evidence  from  either 
of  these  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  revelation,  or  so  much  as  for  true,  till 
we  have  some  other  mark  that  it  is  a  revelation  besides  our  believing  that  it 
is  so.  Thus  we  see  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had  revelations  from  God,  had 
something  else  besides  that  internal  light  of  assurance  in  their  own  minds,  to 
testify  to  them  that  it  was  fh>m  God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  per- 
suasions alone,  that  those  persuasions  were  firom  Grod;  but  had  outward  signs 
to  convince  them  of  the  author  of  those  revelations.  And  when  they  were 
to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to  justify  the  truth  of  their 
commission  from  heaven,  and  by  visible  signs  to  assert  the  divine  authority 
of  a  message  they  were  sent  with.  Moses  saw  the  bush  bum  without  being 
consumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This  was  something  besides  finding 
an  impulse  upon  his  mind  to  go  to  Pharoah,  that  he  might  brin^  his  brethren 
out  of  Egypt :  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  authonze  him  to  go 
with  that  message,  till  God,  by  another  miracle  of  his  rod  turned  into  a  ser- 
pent,  had  assured  him  of  a  power  to  testify  his  mission,  by  the  same  miracle 
repeated  before  them,  whom  he  was  sent  to.  Gideon  was  sent  by  an  angel 
jO  deliver  Israel  fVom  the  Midianites,  and  yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  convince 
him  that  this  commission  was  from  God.  These,  and  sevend  the  like  in- 
stances to  be  found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  are  enough  to  show  that  they 
thought  not  an  inward  seeing  or  persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  without  any 
other  proof,  a  sufiicient  evidence  that  it  was  from  God ;  though  the  Scriptor«> 
does  not  every  where  mention  their  demanding  or  having  suck  proofk. 
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Sect.  16.  In  what  I  have  said  I  am  far  from  denying  that  God  can  or  doth 
BometimeB  enlighten  men's  minds  in  the  apprehending  of  certain  truths,  or 
excite  them  to  good  actions  by  the  immediate  influence  and  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  extraordinary  signs  accompanying  it.  But  in  such 
cases,  too,  we  have  reason  and  Scripture,  unerring  rules  to  know  whether  it 
be  from  God  or  no.  Where  the  truth  embraced  is  consonant  to  the  revela* 
tion  in  the  written  word  of  God,  or  the  action  confonnahle  to  the  dictates  of 
rignt  r&aa3»  or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  run  no  risk  in  enter- 
taining It  as  such;  because,  though  perhaps  it  be  not  an  immediate  revelation 
from  God,  extraordinarily  operating  on  our  minds,  yet  we  are  sure  it  it  war 
ranted  by  that  revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  the 
strength  of  our  private  persuasion  within  ourselves  that  can  warrant  it  to  be 
a  lif  ht  or  motion  from  heaven ;  nothing  can  do  that  but  the  written  word  of 
God  withoiA  us,  or  that  standard  of  reason  which  is  common  to  us  wiUi  all 
men.  Where  reason  or  scripture  is  express  for  any  opinion  or  action,  we 
may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority ;  but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  per- 
suasions which  can  by  itself  give  it  that  stamp.  The  bent  of  our  own  minds 
may  favour  it  as  mucn  as  we  please ;  that  may  show  it  to  be  a  fimdliiig  of 
our  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an  offspring  of  lusavcn,  and  of 
divine  original. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  WRONG  ASSENT,  OR  ERROR. 

Sect.  1.  Causes  of  error.— Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible 
r^  certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of  our 
judgement,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

But  if  assent  1)0  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper  object  and  motive 
of  our  assent  be  probability,  and  that  probabilitv  consists  in  what  is  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  will  be  demanded  how  men  come  to  give  their 
assents  contra^  to  probability.  For  there  is  nothing  more  common  than 
contrariety  of  opinions ;  nothing  more  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly  dis- 
believes what  anoUier  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  steadfastly  believes  and 
firmly  adheres  to.  The  reasons  whereof,  though  they  may  be  very  various, 
yet  I  suppose  may  all  be  reduced  to  these  four : 

1.  Want  of  proofs. 

2.  Want  of  ability  to  use  them. 

3.  Want  of  will  to  use  them. 

4.  Wrong  measures  of  probability. 

Sect.  2.  1.  Want  of  proofs. — First,  By  want  of  proofi,  I  do  not  mean 
only  the  want  of  those  proofs  which  are  nowhere  extant,  and  so  are  nowhere 
to  be  had ;  but  the  want  even  of  those  proo&  which  are  in  being,  or  might 
oe  procured.  And  thus  men  want  proo&  who  have  not  the  convenience  or 
opportunity  to  make  experiments  and  observations  themselves  tending  to  the 
proof  of  any  proposition  ;  nor  likewise  the  convenience  to  inquire  into  and 
collect  the  testimonies  of  others:  and  in  this  state  are  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  who  given  up  to  labour,  and  enslaved  to  the  necessity  of  their 
mean  condition,  whose  lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the  provisions  for  living. 
These  men's  of^rtunities  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  are  commonly  as  narrow 
as  their  fortunes ;  and  their  understandings  are  out  little  instructed,  when  all 
their  whole  time  and  pains  are  laid  out  to  still  thecroakings  of  their  own  bellies, 
or  the  cries  of  their  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man,  who 
drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  laborious  trade,  should  be  more  knowing  in  the 
variety  of  things  done  in  the  world  than  a  pack-horse,  who  is  driven  con 
^tantly  forward  and  backward  in  a  narrow  lane  and  dirty  road  only  to  market, 
8U 
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dhottld  be  skilled  in  the  ffeograpfay  of  the  country.  Nor  k  it  at  all  more  pos- 
sible, that  he  who  wants  leisure,  books,  and  languages,  and  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  variety  of  men,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  collect  Uioee  testi- 
monies  and  observaticms  which  are  in  being,  and  are  necessary  to  make  out  many, 
nay  most  of  the  propositions  that,  in  U^  societies  of  men,  are  judged  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  assurance  so  great  as  the  belief  of 
the  points  he  would  build  on  them  is  thought  necessary.  £&  that  a  great  part  of 
maiikind  are,  by  the  natural  and  unalter&le  state  of  things  in  this  world,  and 
the  constitution  of  human  afbirs,  unavoidably  given  over  to  invincible  igno. 
ranee  of  those  proofs  on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish those  opinions :  the  j^reatest  part  of  men,  having  much  to  do  to  get 
the  means  of  living,  are  not  m  a  condition  to  look  after  Siose  of  learned  and 
laborious  inquiries. 

Skct.  3.  06;.  WhiU  thail  became  of  thoee  who  toant  f  Aem,  annoered. — 
What  shall  we  say  then  1  Are  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  by  the  necessity 
of  their  condition,  subjected  to  unavoidable  ignorance  in  those  thin^  whidi 
are  of  greatest  importance  to  them  1  (for  of  these  it  is  obvious  to  mquire.) 
Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no  other  guide  but  accident  and  blind  chance  to 
conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or  misery  ?  Are  the  current  opinions  and 
licensed  guides  of  every  country  sufficient  evidence  and  security  to  every 
man  to  venture  his  great  concernments  on,  nav,  his  everlasting  happiness  or 
misery?  Or  can  those  be  the  certain  and  infiillible  oracles  ana  standards  of 
truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Christendom  and  another  in  Turkey?  Or 
shall  a  poor  countryman  be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance  to  be  bom 
in  Italy ;  or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoidably  lost  because  he  had  the  ill  luck  to 
be  born  in  England  1  How  ready  some  men  may  be  to  say  some  of  these 
things  I  will  not  here  examine :  but  this  I  am  sure,  that  men  must  allow  one 
or  other  of  these  to  be  true  (let  them  choose  which  they  please),  or  else 
grant  that  €rod  has  furnished  men  with  Acuities  sufficient  to  direct  them  in 
the  way  they  should  take,  if  they  will  but  seriously  employ  them  that  wav, 
when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them  the  leisure,  r^o  man  is  so  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  spare 
time  at  all  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  inform  himself  in  matters  of  religion. 
Were  men  as  intent  upon  this  as  they  are  on  it^aga  of  lower  concernment, 
there  are  none  so  enslaved  to  the  necessities  of  life  who  mif^ht  not  find  many 
vacancies  that  might  be  husbanded  to  this  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 

Sect.  4.  People  hindered  from  tngutry .—Besides  thoee  whose  improve- 
ments and  informations  are  straitened  by  the  narrowness  of  their  fortunes, 
there  are  others  whose  largeness  of  fortune  would  plentifully  enough  supply 
books  and  other  requisites  for  clearing  of  doubts  and  discovering  of  truth :  but 
they  are  cooped  in  close  by  the  laws  of  their  countries,  and  the  strict  guards 
of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant,  lest,  knowing  more,  they 
should  believe  the  less  in  them.  These  are  as  far,  nay  fiirther  from  the 
liberty  and  opportunities  of  a  fair  inquiry,  than  those  poor  and  wretched  labour- 
ers we  before  spoke  of.  And,  however  they  may  seem  hi^h  and  great,  are 
confined  to  narrowness  of  thought,  and  enslaved  m  that  which  shoiud  b?  the 
freest  part  of  man,  their  understandings.  This  is  generally  the  case  of  all 
those  who  live  in  places  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate  truth  without  know- 
ledge; where  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
trv ;  and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opinions,  as  silly  people  do  empirics' 
pills,  without  knowing  what  they  are  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure:  but  in  this  are  much 
more  miserable  than  they,  in  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  swallowing 
what  perhaps  they  had  rather  let  alone ;  or  to  choose  the  physician  to  whose 
conduct  they  would  trust  themselves. 

Sect.  5.  2.  Want  of  ekiU  to  use  them. — Secondly,  those  who  want  skill 
to  use  those  evidences  they  have  of  probabilities,  who  cannot  carry  a  train  of 
consequences  in  their  heads,  nor  weigh  exactly  the  preponderancy  of  coi« 
trary  proofs  and  testimonies,  making  every  circumstance  its  due  allowance. 
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may  be  easily  misled  to  assent  to  positions  that  are  not  probable.  There  are 
some  men  of  one,  some  but  of  two  svllogisms,  and  no  more;  and  others  that 
can  but  advance  one  step  farther.  These  cannot  always  discern  that  side  on 
which  the  strongest  proofe  lie ;  cannot  constantly  follow  that  which  in  itself 
is  the  more  probable  opinion.  Now  that  there  is  such  a  difference  between 
men,  in  respect  of  their  understandings,  I  think  nobody,  who  has  had 
any  conversation  with  his  nei^^sbours,  wUl  question;  thoo^  he  never  was  at 
Westminster  hall  or  the  exchange,  on>  the  one  hand ;  or  at'  alms-houses  or 
bedlam  on  the  other :  which  great  difibrenee  in  men's  intelloctuals,  whether 
it  rises  from  any  defect  in  iSe  organs  of  the  bodv,  particuLvly  adapted  to 
thinking ;  or,  in  the  dulness  or  untractableness  of  those  faculties  for  want  of 
nse ;  or,  as  some  think,  in  the  natural  difierences  of  men's  souls  themselves ; 
or  some  or  all  of  these  together,  it  matters  not  here  to  examine:  only  this  is 
evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  demes  in  men's  understandings,  appre- 
hensions, and  reasonincB,  to  so  great  a latitade,  that  ooe  may,  without  doing 
injury  to  maidtind,  tf&m,  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  some 
men  and  others,  in  this  respect,  than  between  some  men  and  some  beasts. 
But  how  this  comes  about  is  a  speculation,  though  of  great  consequence,  yet 
not  necessary  to  our  present  puipoee. 

Sect.  6.    8.  Want  of  wUi  to  ttwe  f  Asm.— Thirdly,  there  are  another  sort 
of  people  that  want  proofs,  not  because  they  are  out  of  their  reach,  but  be- 
cause they  will  not  use  them ;  who,  thouffh  they  have  riches  and  leisure 
enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nor  other  h^pe,  are  yet  never  the  better  for 
them.    Their  hot  pursuit  of  leisure,  or  constant  drudgery  in  business,  engages 
some  men's  thoughts  elsewhere :  laziness  and  osdtancy  in  general,  or  a  par- 
ticalar  aversion  lor  books,  study,  and  ntieditation,  keep  others  from  any  seri- 
ous thoughts  at  aD :  and  some  out  of  fear  that  an  impartial  inquiry  would  not 
ftvour  those  opinions  which  best  suit  their  prejudices,  lives,  and  designs,  con- 
tent themselves,  without  examination,  to  take  upon  trust  what  they  find  con- 
venient (Lnd  in  ikshion.   Thus  most  men,  even  of  those  that  might  do  otherwise, 
pass  their  lives  without  an  acquaintance  with,  much  less  a  rational  assent  to, 
probabilities  they  are  concerned  to  know,  though  they  lie  so  much  within 
their  view,  that  to  be  convinced  of  them  they  n^d  but  turn  their  eyes  that 
way.    We  know  some  men  will  not  read  a  fetter  which  is  supposed  to  bring 
ill  news ;  and  many  men  forbear  to  cast  up  their  accounts,  or  so  much  as 
think  upon  their  estates,  who  have  reascm  to  fear  their  affairs  are  in  no  very 
good  posture.    How  men,  whose  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leisure  to  im- 
prove their  nnderstandings,  can  satisfy  themselves  with  a  lazy  ignorance,  I 
cannot  tell :  but  methinks  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their  souls,  who  lay  out 
all  their  incomes  in  provisions  for  the  body,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure 
the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge ;  who  take  great  care  to  appear  always  in 
a  neat  and  splendid  outside,  and  would  tiiink  tmmselves  miserable  in  coarse 
clothes,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds  to  appear 
abroad  in  a  pie-bald  livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such  as  it 
has  pleased  chance  or  their  country  tailor  (I  mean  the  common  opinion  of 
those  they  have  conversed  with)  to  clothe  them  in.    I  will  not  here  mention 
how  unreasonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a  future  state,  and  their 
concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  sometimes;  nor 
shall  I  take  notice  what  a  shame  and  confusion  it  is,  to  the  greatest  con- 
temners of  knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are  concerned  to 
know.    But  this  at  least  is  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  call  them- 
s<!lves  gentlemen,  that  however  tfaej  may  think  credit,  respect,  i)ower,  and 
anthorit^,  the  concomitants  of  their  oirth  and  fortune,  yet  they  will  find  all 
tht>se  still  carried  aviray  from  them  by  men  of  lower  condition,  who  surpass 
them  in  knowledge.    They  who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that 
see,  or  else  fall  into  the  ditch :  and  he  is  certainly  the  most  subjected,  the 
most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  understanding,    In  the  foregoing  instances, 
some  of  the  causes  have  been  shown  of  wrong  assent,  and  now  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  orobable  doctrines  are  not  always  received  with  an  assent  propo 
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tionable  to  the  reasons  which  are  to  be  had  for  their  probability^ :  but  hitherto 
we  have  considered  only  such  probabilities  whose  proofs  do  exist,  but  do  not 
appear  to  him  who  embraces  the  error. 

Bbct.  7.  4.  Wrong  measures  of  probability ;  whereof, — ^Fourthly,  There 
remains  yet  the  last  sort,  who,  e^en  where  the  real  probabilities  appear,  and 
are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do  not  admit  of  the  conviction,  nor  yield  onto 
manifest  reasons,  but  do  either  l^x*'*>  suspend  their  assent,  or  give  it  to 
the  less  probable  opinion :  and  to  this  danger  are  those  exposed  who  have 
taken  up  wrong  measures  of  probability ;  wnich  are, 

1.  Propositions  that  ar^  not  in  theraselves  certain  and  evident,  but  doubtful 
and  false,  taken  up  for  principles. 

2.  Received  hypotheses. 

8.  Predominant  passions  or  inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 

Sect.  6.  1.  Doubtful  proposiHons  taken  for  principle$. — ^Flrst,  The  first 
and  firmest  ground  of  probaoility  is  the  conformity  any  thing  has  to  our 
knowledge,  especially  that  part  of  our  knowledge  which  we  have  embraced, 
and  continue  to  look  on  as  principles.  These  have  so  great  an  influence 
upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  usually  by  them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  measure 
probability  to  that  degree,  that  what  is  inconsistent  with  our  principles  is  so 
far  from  passing;  for  probable  with  us,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  poesible. 
The  reverence  borne  to  these  principles  is  so  great,  and  their  authority  so 
paramount  to  all  other,  that  the  testimony  not  only  (Mother  men, but  the  evi- 
dence of  our  own  senses  are  often  rejected,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any 
thing  contrary  to.  these  established  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine  of  innate 
principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  quesftoned,  has  con- 
tributed to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth 
cannot  contradict  another:  but  withal  I  take  leave  also  to  say,  that  every  one 
ou^ht  very  carefully  to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  principle,  to  examine  it 
BtnctJy,  and  see  whether  he  certainly^  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itself  by  its  own 
evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  assurance  believe  it  to  be  so  upon  the 
authority  of  others.  For  he  hath  a  strong  bias  put  into  his  understandings 
which  will  unavoidably  misguide  his  assent  who  hath  imbibed  wrong  prin- 
ciples, and  has  blindly  given  himself  up  to  the  authority  of  any  opinion  in 
itself  not  evidently  true. 

Sect.  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's  receiving  into 
their  minds  propositions  (especially  about  matters  of  religion)  from  their 
parents,  nurses,  or  those  about  them:  which  being  insinuated  into  their  un* 
wary,  as  well  as  unbiassed  understandings,  and  fastened  by  degrees,  are  at 
last  (equally  whether  true  or  false)  rivet^  there  hj  lonf^  custom  and  educa- 
tion, beyond  all  possibility  of  being  pulled  out  again.  For  men,  when  they 
are  grown  up;  reflecting  upon  their  opinions,  and  finding  those  of  this  sort  to 
be  as  ancient  in  their  minds  as  their  very  memories,  not  having  observed 
their  early  insinuation,  nor  by  what  means  they  got  them,  they  are  apt  to  re- 
verence them  as  sacred  things,  and  not  to  suffer  mem  to  be  profaned,  touched, 
or  questioned ;  they  look  on  them  as  the  Urini  and  Thummim  set  up  in  their 
minds  immediately  by  God  himself,  to  be  the  great  and  unerring  deciders  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  judges  to  which  Uiey  are  to  appeal  in  all  man- 
ner of  controversies. 

Sect.  10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be  what  they  will)  being 
once  established  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception 
any  proposition  shall  find,  how  cleariy  soever  proved,  that  shall  invalidate 
*  their  authority,  or  at  all  thwart  with  these  internal  oracles ;  whereas  the 
grossest  absurdities  and  improbabilities,  being  but  agreeable  to  such  prin- 
ciples, go  down  glibly,  and  are  easiljr  digested.  The  great  obstinacy  that  is 
to  be  found  in  men  firmly  believing  ^uite  contrary  opinions,  thou^  many  time? 
equally  absurd,  in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a  proof, 
as  they  are  an  unavoidable  consequence,  of  this  way  of  reasoning  from  re- 
ceived traditional  pnnciples.    So  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes. 
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renounce  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  give  their  own  experience  the  lie, 
rather  than  admit  of  any  thins^  disagreeing  with  these  sacred  tenets.  Take 
an  intelligent  Romanist,  that  from  the  first  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his 
understanding,  hath  had  this  principle  constanUy  mculcated,  viz.  that  he 
must  believe  as  the  church  (t.  e.  those  of  his  communion)  believes,  or  that 
the  pope  is  infallibie;  and  this  he  never  so  much  as  heard  questioned,  till  at 
forty  or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  principles :  how  is  he  pre- 
pared easily  to  swaJlow,  not  only  against  all  proM)ility,  but  even  the  clear 
evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation !  This  principle 
has  such  an  inflaence  on  his  mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be  flesh  which 
he  sees  to  be  bread.  And  what  way  wiU  you  take  to  convince  a  man  of  any 
improbable  opinion  he  holds,  whoj  with  some  phUosophers,  hath  laid  down 
this  as  a  fi>undation  of  reasoning,  that  he  must  believe  his  reason  (for  so  men 
improperly  call  arguments  drawn  fix)m  their  principles)  a^inst  his  senses ! 
Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled,  that  he  or  his  teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted 

S'  an  immediate  communication  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring 
e  evidence  of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.  Whoever,  therefore,  have 
imbibed  wrong  principles,  are  not,  in  things  inconsistent  with  these  prin- 
ciples, to  be  moved  by  the  most  apparent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till 
the^  are  so  candid  and  ingenuous  to  themselves  as  to  be  persuaded  to  ex- 
amme  even  those  very  principles,  which  many  never  sufiler  themselves  to  do. 

Sect.  11.  2.  Received  hypotheses. — Secondly,  next  to  these  are  men 
whose  understanding  are  cast  into  a  mould,  and  fashioned  just  to  the  size  of 
a  received  hypothesis.  The  diflference  between  these  and  the  former  is,  that 
they  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree  with  dissenters  in  that;  but  differ 
only  in  assigning  of  reasons,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation.  These 
are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with  their  senses  with  the  ^rmer:  thev  can 
endure  to  hearken  to  their  information  a  little  more  patiently ;  but  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  their  reports  in  the  explanation  of  things ;  nor  be  prevailed 
on  by  probabilities,  which  would  convince  them  that  things  are  not  brought 
about  just  after  the  same  manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themselves 
that  Uiey  are.  Would  it  not  be  an  insufferable  thin^  for  a  learned  professor, 
and  that  which  his  scariet  would  blush  at,  to  Iwve  his  authority  of  forty  years 
standing,  wrought  out  of  heard  rock  Ghreek  and  lAtin,  with  no  small  expense 
of  time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard, 
in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist  ?  Can  any  one  expect  that  he 
should  be  made  to  confbss,  that  what  he  taught  his  scholars  thir^r  ^ears  ago 
was  all  error  and  mistake ;  and  that  he  sold  them  hard  words  and  ignorance 
at  a  very  dear  rate  1  What  probabilities,  I  say,  are  sufficient  to  prevail  in 
such  a  case?  And  who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed 
with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to  know- 
ledge and  learning,  winch  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  titne  been  labouring 
for;  and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked,  in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions  1  Au 
the  ar^ments  that  can  be  used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did 
with  the  traveller  to  pejrt  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster.  To 
this  of  wrong  hypothesis  may  be  reduced  the  errors  that  may  be  occasioned 
by  a  true  hypothesis,  or  right  principles,  but  not  rightly  understood.  There 
is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this.  The  instances  of  men  contending  for 
different  opinions,  which  they  all  derive  from  the  infiillible  truth  of  the  scrip- 
ture, are  an  undeniable  proot  of  it.  AU  that  call  themselves  Christians  allow 
the  text,  that  says,  /uitcfoiTti,  to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very  weighty 
duty.  But  yet  how  very  erroneous  will  one  of  their  practices  be,  who,  nn- 
'lerstanding  nothing  but  the  French,  take  this  rule  with  one  translation  to  be 
^epentez  vaue,  repent ;  or  with  the  other,  faites  penitence^  do  penance ! 

Sect.  12.  3.  Predominant  paesuma. — ^Thirdly,  Probabilities,  which  cross 
men's  appetites  and  prevailing  passfons,  run  the  same  &te.  Let  ever  so  much 
probablity  hang  on  one  side  of  a  covetous  man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the 
other ;  it  is  easy  to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Eartmy  minds,  like  mud- 
walls,  resist  the  strongest  batteries :  and  thou^  perhaps  sometimes  the  forcn 
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of  a  dear  aigument  may  make  eome  impreaaion,  vet  they  neverthelesB  stand 
firm,  and  keep  out  the  enemy,  troth*  that  would  captivate  or  disturb  them. 
Tell  a  man,  paaaionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted ;  brings  a  acore  of  witneeaes 
of  the  fidsehood  of  his  miatreas,  it  ia  ten  to  one  but  thrro  kind  words  of  her's 
shall  invalidate  all  tfaeir  teadmoniea.  Quod  9obtmu9t  facile  credimut ;  whai 
suits  our  wiahee  ia  fbrwardly  believed ;  ia,  I  auppoae,  what  eveiy  one  hath 
more  than  once  experimented:  and  thou^  men  cannot  always  openly  gainsay 
or  resist  the  force  of  manifest  probahilitieB  that  make  a^nst  them,  yet  yield 
they  not  to  the  aigument.  Not  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding 
constantly  to  close  with  the  more  probable  side ;  but  yet  a  man  hath  a  power 
to  suspend  and  restrain  ita  inquiries,  and  not  permit  a  fuU  and  satiafactory 
examination,  as  ^  as  the  matter  in  question  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to 
be  made.  Until  that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  thM  two  ways  left  of 
evading  the  most -apparent  probabilitiea. 

SacT.  13.  The  meane  of  evading  vrobabUiiiee:  1.  Suppoeed  faUaey.-^ 
First,  That  the  arguments  being  (as  ror  the  moat  part  they  are)  brooffbt  in 
words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent  in  them :  and  the  conaequencea  being, 
perhaps,  many  in  train,  they  may  be  some  of  them  incoherent.  There  are 
very  lew  discourses  so  short,  clear,  and  consistent,  to  which  most  men  may 
not,  with  satisfaction  enough  to  themselves,  raise  this  doubt ;  and  from  whose 
conviction  they  may  not  without  reproach  of  diaingenuity  or  unreaaonablenessy 
bet  themselves  free  with  the  old  reply,  non  persttadebie,  etianui  persumeerii ; 
though  I  cannot  answer,  I  will  not  yldd. 

Sbot.  14.  2.  Suppoeedargumentefartheeonirary. — Secondly,  Manifest 
probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the  assent  withheld  upon  this  susgestioB, 
that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  contrary  side.  And  therefore, 
though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  yield,  not  knowing  what 
forces  there  are  in  reserve  behind.  This  is  a  refuge  against  conviction  so 
open  and  so  wide,  that  it  ia  hard  to  determine  when  a  man  is  quite  out  of  the 
verse  of  it. 

SacT.  15.  What  probabilities  determine  the  aetent. — ^But  yet  there  is 
some  end  of  it;  ana  a  man  having  carefelly  inquired  into  all. the  grounds  of 
probability  and  unlikeliness,  does  his  utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particu- 
lars fairly,  and  cast  up  the  sum  total  on  both  sides,  may  in  most  cases  come 
to  acknowledge,  upon  the  whole  matter,  on  which  side  the  probability  rests; 
wherein  some  proofii  in  matter  of  reason,  being  suppositions  upon  universal 
experience,  are  so  cogent  and  clear,  and  some  testimonies  in  matter  of  feet 
so  universal,  that  he  cannot  refuse  his  assent.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  propositions,  where,  though  the  proofe  in  view  are  of  most 
moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  either  fallacy 
in  words,  or  certain  proofe  as  considerable  to  be  produced  on  the  contrary 
side;  their  assent,  suspense,  or  dissent,  are  often  voluntary  actions:  but 
where  the  proofe  are  such  as  make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient ground  to  suspect  that  there  is  either  fallacy  of  words  (which  sober  and 
serious  consideration  may  discover^  nor  equally  valid  proofs,  yet  undiscovered 
latent  on  the  other  side,  (which  also  the  nature  of  the  thing  may,  in  some 
cases,  make  plain  to  a  considerate  man) ;  there,  I  think,  a  man  who  has 
weighed  them,  can  scarce  refuse  his  assent  to  the  side  on  which  the  greater 
pro&bility  appears.  Whether  it  be  probable  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  of 
printing  letters  should  often  fall  into  a  method  and  order,  which  should  stamp 
on  paper  a  coherent  discourse ;  or  that  a  bUnd  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
not  guided  by  an  understanding  agent,  should  freijuently  constitute  the  bodies 
of  any  species  of  animals :  in  these,  and  the  like  cases,  I  think  nobodv 
that  considers  them  can  be  one  jot  at  a  stand  which  side  to  take,  nor  at  aU 
waver  in  his  assent.  Lastly,  when  there  can  be  no  supposition  (the  thing  in 
its  own  nature  indifferent,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses) that  theie  is  as  fair  testimony  against  as  for  the  matter  of  fact  attest* 
ed ;  which  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned,  v.  g,  wht^vher  there  was  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  yeaiv  ago  such  a  man  at  Kom^  as  Julius  Cesar :  in  all  such 
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cases,  I  say,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power  to  refuse  his  assent ; 
but  that  it  necessarily  follows,  and  closes  with  such  probabilities.  In  other 
less  clear  cases,  I  think  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  suspend  his  assent :  and  per- 
haps  content  himself  with  the  proofs  be  has,  if  they  &vour  the  opinion  that 
suits  with  his  inclination  or  interest,  and  so  stop  from  farther  search.  But 
that  a  man  should  afford  his  assent  to  that  side  on  which  the  less  probability 
appears  to  him  seems  to  me  utterly  impracticable,  and  as  impossible  as  it  is 
to  believe  the  same  thin^  probable  and  improbable  at  the  same  time. 

SacT.  16.  Where  it  is  in  our  power  to  siupend  it, — As  knowledge  is  no 
more  arbitrarr  than  perception ;  so,  I  think*  assent  is  no  more  in  our  power 
than  knowledge.  When  the  agreement  of  sny  two  ideas  appears  to  our 
minds,  whether  immediately,  or  by  the  assistance  of  reason,  I  can  no  more 
refuse  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid  knowing  it^  than  I  can  avoid  seeing  those 
objects  which  I  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  daylight :  and  what  upon  fuU 
examination  I  find  the  most  probable,  I  cannot  deny  my  assent  to.  But 
though  we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge,  where  the  agreement  is  once  per- 
ceived* nor  our  assent,  where  the  probability  manifestly  appears  upon  due 
consideration  of  aJl  the  measures  of  it ;  yet  we  can  hinder  both  knowledge 
and  assent,  by  stopping  our  inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  faculties  in  the 
search  of  any  tmth.  If  it  were  not  so,  ignorance,  error,  or  infidelity  could 
not  in  any  case  be  a  fault  Thus  in  some  cases  we  can  prevent  or  suspend 
our  -assent  t  but  can  a  man,  versed  in  modem  or  ancient  history,  doubt 
whether  there  <  is  such  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there  was  sucn  a  man 
as  Julius  Caesar:?  Indeed^  there  are  millions  of  truths,  that  a  man  is  not,  or 
may  not  think  himself  concerned  to  know ;  as  whether  our  king  Richard  the 
Third  was  crooked,  or  no ;  or  whether  Roger  Bacon  was  a  mathematician, 
or  a  magician.  In  these  and  such  like  cases,  where  the  assent  one  way  or 
other,  is  ^f  no  importance  to  the  interest  of  any  one  ;  no  action,  no  concern- 
ment of  his,  followin£[  or  depending  thereon ;  there  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
mmd  should  give  itself  up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itselr  to  the  first 
comer.  These  and  the  like  opinions  are  of  so  little  weight  and  moment, 
that,  like  motes  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies  are  very  rarely  taken  notice  o£ 
They  are  there,  as  it  were,  bv  chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty. 
But  where  the  mind  jud|^  that  the  proposition  has  concernment  in  it ;  where 
the  assent  or  not  assenting  is  thought  to  draw  consequences  of  moment  afler 
it,  and  good  and  evil  to  depend  on  choosing  or  refusing  the  right  side ;  and 
the  mind  sets  itself  seriously  to  mquire  and  examine  the  prob&ility ;  there, 
I  think,  it  is  not  in  our  choice  to  take  which  side  we  please,  if  manifest  odds 
appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability,  I  think,  in  that  case  will  determine 
the  assent :  and  a  man  can  no  more  avoid  assenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true, 
where  he  perceives  the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid  knowing  it  tc 
be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong  measures  of  proba^ 
bility ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in  wrong  measures  of  good. 

Sect.  17.  4.  Authority, — Fourthly,  The  fourth  ana  last  wrong  measure 
of  probability  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  which  keeps  in  ignorance  or  error 
more  people  than  all  the  other  toother,  is  that  which  I  mentioned  in  the 
fore^ing  chapter;  I  mean,  the  giving  up  our  assent  to  the  common  received 
opinions,  either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  country.  How 
many  men  have  no  other  ground  fbr  their  tenets  than  the  supposed  honesty, 
>r  learning,  or  number,  of  those  of  the  same  profession  !  As  if  honest  or 
bookish  men  could  not  err,  or  truth  were  to  be  established  by  the  vote  of  the 
multitude :  yet  this,  with  most  men,  serves  the  turn.  The  tenet  has  had  the 
attestation  of  reverend  antiquity,  it  comes  to  me  with  the  passport  of  former 
ages,  and  therefore  I  am  secure  in  the  reception  I  give  it:  other  men  have 
been  and  are  of  the  same  opinion  (for  that  is  all  is  said),  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up 
cross  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  measures.  All 
men  are  liable  to  error,  and  most  men  are  in  many  points,  by  passion,  or 
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interest  under  temptation  to  it.  If  we  could  but  see  the  secret  motives  that 
influenced  the  men  of  name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of 
parties,  we  should  not  always  find  tiiat  it  was  the  embracing  of  truth  for  its 
own  saJce  that  made  them  espouse  the  doctrines  they  owned  and  maintained. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  there  is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd,  which  a  man  may 
not  receive  upon  this  ground.  There  is  no  error  to  be  named,  which  has  not 
had  its  professors :  and  a  man  shall  never  want  crooked  |>athiB  to  walk  in,  if 
he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  wherever  he  has  the  footsteps  of  others 
to  follow. 

Sect.  18.  Men  not  in  mo  many  errors  as  imagined. — ^But  notwithstanding 
the  great  noise  made  in  the  world  about  errors  and  opinions,  I  must  do 
mankind  that  right  as  to  say  there  are  not  so  many  men  in  errors  and  wrong 
opinions  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  that  I  thmk  they  embrace  the  truth; 
but,  indeed,  because  concemmg  those  doctrines  they  keep  such  a  stir  about, 
they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if  any  one  should  a  little  cate- 
chise the  greatest  part  of  the  partizans  of  most  of  the  sects  in  the  world,  he 
would  not  find,  concerning  those  matters  they  are  so  zealous  for,  that  they 
have  any  opinions  of  their  own :  much  less  would  he  have  reason  to  think, 
that  they  took  them  upon  the  examination  of  arguments,  and  appearance  of 
probability.  They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a  party,  that  education  or  interest 
has  engaged  them  in;  and  there,  like  the  common  soldiers  of  an  army,  show 
their  courage  and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direct,  without  ever  examining,  or 
so  much  as  knowing  the  cause  they  contend  for.  If  a  man's  life  shows  that 
he  has  no  serious  regard  for  relij^on,  fi>r  what  reason  should  we  think  that 
he  beats  his  head  about  tfab  opimons  of  his  church,  and  troubles  himself  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that  doctrine  ?  It  is  enoi^h  for  him  to  obey 
his  leaders,  to  have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  support  of  the 
common  cause,  and  thereby  approve  himself  to  those  who  can  give  him 
credit,  preferment,  or  protection  m  that  society.  Thus  men  become  profes- 
sors of,  and  combatants  for,  those  opinions  they  were  never  convinced  oC 
nor  proselytes  to ;  no,  nor  ever  had  so  much  as  floating  in  their  heads :  and 
though  one  cannot  say,  there  are  fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in 
the  worid  than  there  are ;  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that  actually  assent 
to  them,  and  mistake  them  for  truth,  than  is  imagined. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

Sect.  1.  Three  sorts. — ^All  that  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  human  un- 
derstanding being  either,  first,  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  operation :  or,  secondly,  that  which  man 
himself  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent,  for  the  attainment  of 
any  end«  especially  happiness :  or,  thirdly,  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
knowledge  of  both  the  one  and  the  oUier  of  these  is  attained  and  communi- 
cated :  I  think  science  may  be  divided  properly  into  these  three  sorts. 

Sbot.  2.  1.  Physica. — ^First,  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their 
own  proper  beings,  their  constitution,  properties,  and  operations ;  whereby  I 
mean  not  only  matter  and  body,  but  spurits  also,  which  have  their  proper  na- 
tures, constitutions,  and  operations,  as  well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little  more 
enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  I  call  ^ctKa,  or  natiual  philosophy.  The  end  of 
this  is  bare  speculative  truth ;  and  whatsoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man 
any  such,  falls  under  this  branch,  whether  it  be  God  himself,  angels,  spirits, 
Dodies,  or  any  of  their  affections,  as  number  and  fi^re,  etc. 

Sect.  3.'  2.  Practica. — Secondly,  n^««Ti«»,  the  skill  of  right  ap[ 
or  own  powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things  good  ind  usef 
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The  mo6t  considerable  under  this  head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  seeking  out 
Uiose  rules  and  measures  of  human  actions  which  lead  to  happiness,  and  the 
means  to  practise  them.  The  end  of  this  is  not  bare  speculation,  and  the 
knowledge  of  truth;  but  right,,  and  Ji  conduct  suitable  to  it 

SxoT.  4.  9.  ^MfitumvtM. — ^Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  called  2»^ii«ri«», 
or  the  doctrine  of  signs,  the  most  usual  whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly 
enough  termed  also  AoyutM^  \ogic;  the  business  whereof  is  to  consider  the 
nature  of  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the  underatanding  of  things,  or 
conveying  its  knowledge  to  others.  For  since  the  things  the  mind  contem- 
plates are  none  of  them,  besides  itself  present  to  the  understanding,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  something  else,  as  a  sign  or  representation  of  the  thinff  it  con- 
siders, should  be  present  to  it:  and  these  are  ideas.  And  because  the  scene 
of  ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts,  cannot  be  laid  open  to  the  imme- 
diati^  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any  where  but  in  the  memory,  a  no  very 
sure  repositoiy ;  therefore  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as 
well  %B  record  them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our  ioeas  are  also  necessary 
Those  which  men  have  found  most  convenient,  and  therefore  generally  make 
use  of,  are  articulate  sounds.  The  consideration  then  of  ideas  and  words,  as 
the  great  instruments  of  knowledge,  makes  no  despicable  part  of  their  con- 
templation who  would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent 
of  it.  And  perhaps  if  it  were  distinctly  weighed,  and  duly  considered,  they 
would  afibrd  us  another  sort  of  logic  and  critic  than  wnat  we  have  been 
hitherto  acquainted  with. 

Sbct.  5.  This  is  the  first  division  of  the  objects  of  knowledge. — This 
seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  general,  as  well  as  natural  division  of  the  objects 
of  our  understanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing, 
but  ettiier  the  contemplation  of  things  themselves  for  the  discoveiy  of  truth ; 
or  about  the  things  in  his  power,  which  are  his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment 
of  his  own  ends;  or  the  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information:  All  which 
three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  knowable ;  actions  as  they  depend 
on  us,  in  order  to  happiness ;  and  the  right  use  of  signs,  in  order  to  know- 
ledge, being  tato  ccuo  different,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  pro- 
vinces of  the  int^ectual  woiid,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  nrom 
another. 
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another,  308,  §  1. 
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1.  Ad  Tcrecundiam,  446,  §  19. 
8.  Ad  ignorantiam,  ib.  §  80. 
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4.  Ad  judicium,  ib.  %  88.    This  alone 
right,  ib.  ^  88. 

Arithmetic:  the  use  of  ciphers  in  arith- 
metic, 371,  ^  19. 
Artificial  things  are  most  of  them  coUec- 
tive  ideas,  808,  §  3. 
Why  we  are  less  liable  to  confusion, 
about  artificial  things,  than  about 
natural,  303,  ^  40 
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Hare  distinct  species,  30d»  §  41. 
Assent  to  maxims,  43,  §  10. 
Upon  hearing  and  understanding  the 

terms,  46,  ^  17,  18. 
Assent,  a  mark  of  setf'Oyideace,  46,  § 

18. 
Not  of  innate,  46,  §  18:  47,  ^  19,  « 
70,  ^  19. 
Assent  to  probability,  489,  %  3. 
Ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  prooA^ 
457,  ^  1. 
AssociaUon  of  ideas,  860,  ^  1,  lie. 
This  associaUon  how  made,  861,  %  6. 
Ill  effecu  of  it,  as  to  antipathim,  868, 

^  7,  8:  863,  ^  15. 
And  this  in  sects  of  philosophy  and 

religion,  864,  §  18. 
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bits, 863,  §  17. 
Assurance,  438,  ^  6. 
Atheism  in  the  world,  64,  §  8. 
Atom,  what,  807,  §  3. 
Anthorityi  relying  on  others'  opimon% 

one  great  cause  of  error,  46S,  ^  17. 
Beings,  but  two  sorts,  411,  §  9. 
The  eternal  Being  must  be  eogitotiTe, 
ib.  §  10. 
Belief;  what,  489,  ^  8. 
To  belicTe  without  reason,  b  against 
our  duty,  446,  %  84. 
Best  in  our  opinion,  not  a  rule  of  God's 

actions,  67,  ^  18. 
Blind  man,  if  made  to  see,  would  not 
know  which  a  globe,  which  a  cube,  by 
his  sight,  though  he  knew  them  by  his 
touch,  100,  §  8. 
Blood,  how  it  appears  in  a  microscope, 

191,  ^  11. 
Brutes  have  no  anirersal  ideas,  108,  \ 
10,  11. 

Abstract  not,  ib.  §  10. 
Body.    We  hare  no  more  primary  ideas 
of  body  than  of  spirit,  194,  §  16. 
The  primary  ideas  of  body,  ib.  %  17 
The  extension  or  cohesion  of  body,  as 
hard  to  be  understood,  as  the  think- 
ing of  spirit,  195,  196,  §  83,  84,  85 
86,87. 
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MoTinf  of  bod  J  by  bodj»  at  hard  t9  be. 

coneeired  at  bj  spirit,  196,  %  88. 
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What,  114,  %  11. 
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In  dreamt  no  ideat  bttt  of  tentation,  or 
reflection,  80,  §  17. 
Domtion,  190,  %  1,  3. 

Whence  we  get  the  idea  of  duration, 
1«D,  131,  §  S,  4,  5. 

Not  from  motion,  183,  §  1((. 

Its  measure,  ib.  §  17,  18. 

Any  regular  periodical  appearance, 
184,  §  19,  80. 

Kone  of  its  measures  known  to  be  ex* 
act,  185,  §  81. 

We  only  guess  them  equal  by  the  train 
of  our  ideas,  ib.  §  81. 

Minutes,  days,  years,  fcc  not  neces- 
sary to  duration,  186,  §  8S. 

Change  of  the  measures  of  duration, 
cliange  not  the  notion  of  it,  ib.  §  83. 

yhe  measures  of  duration,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun,  may  be  applied 
to  duration  before  the  sun  existed, 
186,  187,  §  84,  85.  88. 

Duration  without  beginning,  186,  § 
86. 

How  we  measure  duration,  187,  §  97, 
88,  89. 

Recapitulation,  concerning  our  ideas 
of  duration,  time,  and  eternity,  188, 
§  31. 
Duration  and  expansion  compared,  189, 

They  mutually  embrace  each  other, 

133,  4  18. 
Considered  as  a  line,  ib.  ^  11. 
Duration  not  conceirable  by  us  with- 
out succesMon,  133,  §  18. 
Education,  partly  the  cause  of  unreason- 
ableness, 861,  §  3. 
Effect,  804,  §  1. 
Enthusiasm,  458. 

Described,  453,  §  6,  7. 

Its  rise,  ib.  ^5. 

Ground  of  persuasion  must  be  exun- 

ined,  and  how,  454,  §  10. 
Firmness  of  it,  no  sufficient  proof,  455, 

§  18,  13. 
Fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to, 
ib.  ^  11. 
Envy,  149,  §  13,  14. 
EiTor,  what,  457,  §  1. 
Causes  of  error,  ib. 
1.  Want  of  proofs,  ib.  §  8. 
8.  Want  of  skill  to  use  them,  456,  §5. 

3.  Want  of  will  to  use   them,   459, 
^6. 

4.  Wrong  measures   of  probability, 
460,  §7. 

Fewer  men  assent  to  errors  than  is 
supposed,  464,  §  18. 
Essence,  real  and  nominal,  977,  %  IS, 
SupposiUon  of  nnintetligible,  real  es- 
sences of  species,  of  no  use,  ib. 


Real  and  nominal  essences,  in  simple 

ideas  and  modes  always  the  acme,  in 

substances  always  diflere&t»  378,  ^ 

18. 
Essences,  how  ingenerable  and    Ineor- 

ruptiUe,  ib.  §  19. 
Specific  essences  of  mixed  modea  are 

of  men's  making,  and  how,  884,  §  3. 
Though  arbitniy,  yet  not  at  random, 

385,  §  7. 
Of  mixed  modes,  why  called  notions, 

887,  i  18. 
What,  889,  %  8. 

Relate  only  to  tpeeies,  890, 4  4* 
Real  essences,  what,  891,  ^  6. 
We  know  them  not,  898,  §  9. 
Our  specific  essences  of  substances  are 

nothing  but  collections  of  sensible 

ideas,  ^5,  §  81. 
Nominal  are  made  by  the  mind,  897, 

%  86. 
But  not  altogether  arbitrarily,  898, 

^  88. 
Nominid  essences  of  snbstanoes^  how 

made,  ib.  ^  88,  89. 
Are  very  various,  899,  §30:  300,  §  3L 
Of  species,  are  the  abstraot  ideas  the 

names  stand  for,  873,  §  18;  878, 

^  19. 
Are  of  man's  making,  873,  ^  18. 
But  founded    in    the    agreement   of 

things,  876,  §  13. 
Real  essences  determine  not  our  spe* 

eie^  876,  §  13. 
Every  distinct,  abstract  idea,  with  a 

name,  is  a  distinct  essence  of  a  dj»> 

tinct  species,  876,  ^  14. 
Real  essences  of  substances,  not  to  be 

known,  391,  §  18. 
Essential,  what,  889,  %  3:  890,  §  5. 
Nothing  essential  to  individuals,  890^ 

But  to  species,  891,  ^  6. 
Essential  difference,  what,  890,  §  5. 
Eternal  verities,  419,  %  14. 
Eternity,  in  our  disputea  and  reasonings 
about  it,  why  we  are  apt  to  blonder, 
846,  §  15. 
Whence  we  get  its  idea,  187,  §  87. 
Evil,  what,  163,  §  48. 
Existence,  an  idoi  of  sensation  and  re- 
flection, 91,  §  7. 
Our  own  existence  we  know  intnittre- 
.    ly,408,§3. 
And  cannot  doubt  of  it,  ib. 
Of  created  things,  knowable  only  h% 

our  senses,  415,  %  1. 
Past  existence  known  only  by  memt  cy 
418,  ^  11. 
Expansion,  boundless^  189,  §  8. 
Should  be  applied  to  space  in  genersl, 
119,  §87. 
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Bxperienee   oflea  helps  ot,  where  we 
think  not  that  it  does,  100,  §  8. 

Eztetf,  146,  §  1. 

Ezienuon:  we  here  no  diatinot  ideas  of 
▼eiy  grest,  or  terj  little  extension, 
846,^  16. 
Of  bodj,  ineomprehentlbley  195,  §  US, 

Denominationi^  from  plaee  and  exten- 
sion, are  many  of  them  relatiTes, 
906,  §  S. 

And  bodj  not  the  same  thing,  114, 

§11. 

Its  definition  insignifieant,  IIS,*^  15. 
Of  bodj  and  of  spaee  how  distinguish- 
ed, 89,  §  5:  196,  §  87. 
Ftenlties  of  the  mind  first  exereased, 
109,  ^  14. 
Are  but  powers,  155,  §  17. 
Operate  not,  155,  156,  §  18,  90. 
f  ith  and  opinion,  as  diitingaished  from 
knowledge,  what,  498,  499,  §  9,  3. 
And  knowledge,  their  dtfierenee,  499, 

§8. 
What,  435,  ^  14. 
Not  opposite  to  reason,  447,  ^  94. 
As    oontra-distinguished    to    reason, 

what,  447,  i  9. 
Cannot  eonyinee  as  of  any  thing  eon- 

trary  to  our  reason,  449,  ^  5,  6.  8. 
Matter  of  faith  is  only  dirine  revela- 
tion, 451,  §  9. 
Things  above  reason  are  only  proper 
matters  of  faith,  550,  ^  7.  9. 
falsehood,  what  it  is,  386,  §  9. 
Fmey,  104,  §  8. 
Fantastieal  ideas,  949,  §  1. 
Fear,  149,  §  10. 
Figure,  119,  ^  5,  6. 
Figurative  speech,  an  abuse  of  language, 

397,  ^  34. 
FvUte,  and  infinite,  modes  of  quantity, 
137,  §  1. 
All  positive  ideas  of  quanti^,  finite, 
139,  §  8. 
Forms,  substantial  forms  distinguish  not 

speeies,  999,  %  10. 
Free,  how  far  a  man  is  so,  156,  %  91. 
A  man  not  free  to  will,  or  not  to  will, 
157,^99,93,94. 
Freedom  belongs  only  to  ngents,  155, 

^19. 
Wherein  it  consists,  158,  $  97. 
Five  will,  liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will, 
154,  ^  14. 
Wherein  eonslsU  that  whieh  is  called 
free  will,  157,  ^  94:  165,  §  47. 
General  ideas,  how  made,  107,  §  9. 
Knowledge,  what,  377,  ^  31. 
Propositions  cannot  be  known  to  be 
true,  without  knowing  the  essence 
of  the  species,  387,  §  4. 


Wordsi  how  made,  968,  §  6, 7,  8. 
Belongs  only  to  signs,  971,  ^11. 
Gentlemen  should  not  be  ignorant,  459, 

^6. 
Genus  and  species,  what,  971,  %  10. 

Are  hut  Latin  names  for  sorts,  986, 

is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is 

in  the  species,  300,  §  39. 
And  species  adjusted  to  the  end  of 

speech,  301,  §  33. 
And  species  are  made  in  order  to  ge- 
neral names,  309,  §  39. 
Generation,  904,  §  9. 
God  immovable,  because  infinite,  194, 

^91. 
Fills  immensity,  as  well  as  eternity, 

199,  h  3. 
His  duration,  not  like  that  of  the  crea^ 

tures,133,  134,  §  19. 
An  idea  of  God  not  innate,  64,  ^  8. 
The  existence  of  a  God  evident,  and 

obvious  to  reason,  65,  §  9. 
The  notion  of  a  God  once  got  is  the 

likeliest  to  spread  and  be  continued, 

66,  ^  9,  10. 
Idea  of  God  late  and  imperleet,  68, 

§  13. 
Contrary,  68,  69,  ^  15, 16. 
Inconsistent,  68,  %  15. 
The  best  notions  of  God  got  by  thought 

and  application,  69,  §  15. 
Notions  of  God  frequently  not  worthy 

of  him,  69,  §  16. 
The    being  of  a   God  certain,    ib. 

proved,  409. 
As  evident  as  that  the  three  angles  of 

a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 

ones,  79,  ^  99. 
Tea,  as  that  two  opposite  angles  ate 

equal,  69,  ^  16. 
More  certain  than  any  other  existence 

without  us,  410,  §  6. 
The  idea  of  God  not  the  only  proof  of 

his  existence,  410,  ^  7. 
The  being  of  a  God  the  foundation  of 

morality  and  divinity,  410,  §  7. 
How  we  make  our  idea  of  God,  198, 

199,  %  33,  34. 
Gold  is  fixed;  the  various  significations 

of  this  proposition,  306,  %  50. 
Water  strained  through  it,  88,  §  4. 
Good  and  evil,  what,  148,  §  9:  163,  § 

49. 
The  greater  good  determines  not  the 

will,  160,  i  35:  169,  %  38:  164,  § 

44. 
Why,  164,  §  44:  165,  ^  46:  170,  8ec 

^  59,  60.  64, 65.  69. 
Twofold,  171, 61. 
Works  on  the  wUl  OiUy  by  desire,  165 

§46. 
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Deai/e  of  good  how  to  be  riued»  165, 
^  46,  47. 
Hftbh,  161,  §  10. 
Habitual  aotiont  puM  often  without  our 

notice,  100,  \  10. 
Hair,  hov  it  appears  in  a  minroteope, 

191,  §  11. 
Happioetf,  vhat.  16S,  ^  49. 

What  happiness  men  pnrtne^  164,  § 

43. 
How  we  eome  to  rest  in  narrow  hap- 
piness, 170,  171,  ^  59,  60. 
Hardiness,  what,  68,  ^  4. 
Hatred,  148,  §  5:  149,  §  14. 
Heat  and  eold,  how  the  sensation  of  them 
both  is  prodaoed  bj  the  same  water 
at  the  same  time,  96,  %  SI. 
History,  what  liistory  of  most  authority, 

484,  §  11. 
Hope,  149,  §  9. 

Hypotheses,  their  use,  484,  §  IS. 
Are  to  be  built  on  matter  of  fact,  77, 
§10. 
toe  and  water,  whether  distinct  speeiet, 

S84,  i  18. 
Idea,  what,  93,  §  8. 

Ideas,^  their  original  in  children,  68,  §  t: 
68,  §  13. 
None  innate,  70,  ^17. 
Because  not  remembered,  71,  4  90. 
Are  what  the  mind  is  employed  about, 

in  thinking,  75,  §  1. 
All  from  sensation  or  reflection,  ibid, 

§9,  he. 
How  this  is  to  be  understood,  349. 
Their  way  of  getting,  obserrable  in 

children,  76,  §  6. 
Why  some  hare  more,   some  fewer 

ideas,  76,  §  7. 
Of  reflection  got  late,  and  in  some  wery 

negligently,  77,  §  8. 
Their  beginning  and  increase  in  chil- 
dren, 89,  §  91,99,  93,  94. 
Their  original  in  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, 89,  §  94. 
Qf  one  sense,  83,  ^  1. 
Want  names,  83,  §  9. 
Of  more  tluin  one  sense,  198,  §  1. 
Of  reflection,  86,  §  1. 
Of  sensation  and  reflection,  90,  §  1. 
As  in  the  mind,  and  in  things,  must 

be  distinguished,  93,  §  7. 
Not  always  resemblances,  95,  §  15. 
Which  are  first,   is  not  material  to 

know,  99,  §  7. 
Of  sensation  often  altered  by  the  judg^ 

ment,  100,  §  8* 
Principally  those  of  sight,  100,  §  9. 
Of  reflection,  109,  ^  14. 
Simple  ideas  men  agree  in,  119,  §  98. 
Moving  in  a  regi^ar  train  in  our  minds, 
129,  §  9. 


Such  as  have  degrees  want  names^  145, 

§6. 
Why  some  have  names  and  others  not, 

146,  §7. 
Original,  178,  %  73. 
All   complex    ideas    resolTable    into 

simple,  181,  %  9. 
What  simple  ideas  hare  been   most 

modified,  181,  §  10. 
Our  complex  idea  of  Ood,  and  other 

spirits,  common  in  erery  thing  bat 

infinity,  199,  %  36. 
Clear  and  obscure,  949,  §  9. 
Distinet  and  conlnaed,  ^43,  §  4. 
May  be  clear  in  one  part  and  obseue 

in  another,  945,  f  13. 
Real  and  ftntastleal,  947,  ^1. 
Simple  are  all  real,  948,  4  9. 
And  adequate,  949,  §  9. 
What  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  te- 

tasUcal,  948«  %  4. 
What  ideas  of  aubstaneca  are  &Btaati- 

cal,  949,  ^  5. 
Adequate  and  inadequate,  949,  4  f* 
How  said  to  be  in  things,  949^  %  9. 
Modes  are  all  adequate  ideaa*  9SQ^ 

Unless  as  referred  to  names,  950, 951, 

Of  substances  inadequate,  953,  ^11. 
1.  As  referred  to  real  essences,  351, 

359,  §  6,  7. 
9.  As  referred  to  a  eollection  of  simple 

ideas,  359,  ^  8. 
Simple  ideas  are  perfect  tsTuwtt,  954^ 

§19. 
Of  sobstances  lire  perfect  saTean*,  954, ' 

§14. 
Of  modes  are  perfect  arche^rpesy  954^ 

§14. 
True  or  fidse,  954^  §  14,  kc 
When  false,  959,  960,  §  91,  99,  99, 

94,  95. 
As  bare  appearances  in  the  mind,  nei- 
ther true  nor  false,  955,  §  3. 
As  referred  to  oUier  men's  ideas,  or 

to  real  existence,  or  to  real  eascn- 

ces,  may  be  tme  or  false,  955,  ^ 

4,5. 
Reason  of  such  reference,  956,  §  6, 

7,8. 
Simple  ideas  referred  to  other  men*s 

ideas  least  apt  to  be  false,  956,  §  9l 
Complex  oaes,  in  this  respect,  more 

apt  to  be  fslse,  especially  tlkose  ol 

mixed  modes,  956,  §  10. 
Simple  ideas  referred  to'  existence  are 

all  true,  957,  §  14:  958,  §  16. 
Though  they  should   be   difTerent  in 

different  men,  958,  §  15. 
Complex  ideas  of  modes  are  all  tme 

958,  §  17.  '        . 
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Of  nAUMMM  when  l»lt%  SSf,  4  SI, 

ke. 
When  rigkt  or  wrong,  9i0^  §  S6. 
Thftt  we  are  ine«pnble  o^'Sra,  ^  88. 
That  we  eannot  ettein,  beenote  of  their 

reaotenen,  '97Sf  §  Si. 
Beeinae  of  tiieir  minnleneM,  874|  § 

S5. 
Simtilcr   hsve   n  teal    ednfomitj  to 

things  878,^4. 
Aiid  ftU  othon  hot  of  ■nbataneet)  87% 

Simple  eennot  be  got  bj  definitions 

ofwoiifiHS81,4  ti- 
But  onlj  bj  experienee*  S8t,  f  ti. 

Of  mixed  modes  why  moit  eompoand- 

ed,  S87,  ^  18. 
Sfoeific^  of  mixbd  modes,  how  at  ftrit 

made:    InsUnee    In'  kioneah    and 

ntonpi,  8M,  4  U,  45. 
Of  rabstaneet:  instanee  in  xahab,  805, 

Simple  idenr  and  m^eir  ha?e  all  ah- 
street  as  well  as  eonerete  names, 
808,  §  «. 

Of  substances,  hife  iecree  iiij  abstraet 
names,-  809* 

IKSe^ntin  different 'ilieil,  818,  ^18. 

Onr  ideas,  idmost  all  relatiTe,  151, 

^  ^8. 

Partieolar  are  first  in  the  mind,  311, 

Qeneral  are  imperfect,  811',  ^  9; 

How  positife  ideas  msy  be  from  pri- 
Tatire  eanses,  98,  §  4. 

The  nse  of  this  term  not  dsngeroos, 
88,  ke.  It  is  fitter  than  the  word 
notion,  97,  Other  words  as  liable 
to  be  abused  as  this,  88.  Tet  it  is 
condemned,  both  as  new,  and  not 
new.  89.  The  same  with  notion, 
sense,  meaning,  ke.  388. 
Identieal  propositions  teaoh  nothing,  403, 

^«. 
Identity  not  an  innate  idea,  68,  83,  §  8, 
4,  5. 
And  diTorsitj,  808,  %  1. 
Of  a  plant,  wherein  it  consists,  808, 

§4. 

Of  animals,  808,  %  5. 

Of  a  man,  808,  §  6:  809,  ^  8. 

(Jnitj  of  snlMtance  does  not  always 
make  the  same  identity,  809,  §  7. 

Personal  identity,  810,  ^  9. 

Depends  on  the  same  eonseioasness, 
811,  ^  n. 

Continoed  etistence  makes  identity, 
818,  §  89. 

And  dirersity,  in  ideas  the  first  per- 
ception of  the  mind,  339,  ^  4. 
Idiots  and  madmen,  108,  ^  18,  18. 


Ignorance,  oar  igttoraaee  infinitely  ex 
seeds  our  knowledge,  878,  ^  88. 
Causes  of  ignorance,  S7S,  V  ^* 
1.  For wabtofideas,  SIT^ 
8.  For  want  of  a  discorerable  connex- 
•    ion  between  the  ideas  we  hate,  875, 

^88, 
8.  For  want  of  tracing  the  ideas  we 
hate,  876,  |  80. 
Immensity,  118,  ^  4. 

Ho#  this  idea  is  got,  187,  ^  8. 
Immoralities,  of  whole  nations,  54»  55, 

§  9,  10. 
Immortality  not  annexed  te  any  slmpe, 

888,  §  15. 
Impenetrability,  87,  ^  i: 
Imposition   of   opinions   unreasonable, 

431.1*. 
Impossible  est  Idem  esse  et  non  ess^ 

not  the  first  thing  known,  49,  §  85. 
Impossibility,  not  an  innate  idea,  88, 

Impression' Oft  the  mind,  what,  48;  ^  5. 
Inadequate  ideas,  849,  ^1. 
Incompatibility,  how  fiir  kiiowable,  809, 

^15. 
Inditidnatlouls  prlnd^am,  i9  existence, 

807,^8. 
lafallible  judge    of  cootroTersie^  87, 

§18. 
Inference,  what,  497,  488,  §  8,  3,  4« 
Infinite,  why  die  Idea  of  infinite  not 
applicable  to  ether  Mens  as  well  as 
those  of  quantity,  since  tliey  can 
be  as  often  repeated,  188,  §  8. 
The  idea  of  infinity  of  space,  or  nnm* 
Iter,  and  of  space,  or  nomber  infi* 
nite,  must  be  distinguished,  189,  %  7. 
Our  idea  of  infinite  reiy  obscure,  ib. 

§8. 
Number  furnishes  us  with  the  clearest 

ideas  of  infinity  140,  §  9. 
The  idea  of  infinite,  a  growing  idea, 

ib.  §  18. 
Our  idea  of  infinite,  partly  positive^ 
partly  comparatiye,  partly  negatire, 
141,  §  15. 
Why  some  men  think  they  hate  an 
ides  of  infinite  duration,  but  not  of 
infinite  space,  143,§  80. 
Why  disputes  about'  infinite  are  usual- 
ly perplexed,  144,  §  81. 
Our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  original  in 

sensation  and  refiection,  ib.  S  88. 
We  hsTc  no  positiTC  idea  of  infinite, 
141,  $  IS,  14:  148,  §  18. 
Infinity,  why  more   commonly  allowed 
to  duration  than  to  expansion,  189, 

§4. 

How  applied  to  God  by  us,  137,  $  1. 
How  we  get  this  idea,  ib.  §  8,  3. 
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The  iofinltf  of  niimber,  dnntloo,  md 

•paee,    Afferent  wajs   eooaidered, 

1S3,  §  to,  11. 
Innate  trathi  matt  be  firtt  known,  49, 

§«6. 
Prineiplea  to  no  pnrpote,  if  men  ean 

be  ignorant  or  doabtful  of  them,  56, 

;  IS. 
Principles  of  mj  lord  Herbert  eznm- 

ined,  57,  58,  §  15,  ho. 
Moral  rales  to  no  pnrpoie,  if  eflkee- 

able,  or  alterable,  59,  §  90. 
Propoiitions    mast   be   distinguished 

from  others  by  their  elearness  and 

usefalness,  7S,  §  81. 
The  doctrine  of  innate  principles  of 

ill  eonseqnenee,  73,  §  fii. 
InsUnt,  what,  18S,  §  10. 
And  eontinoal  eliange,  188,  §  IS,  14, 

15. 
f ntoitiTe  knowledge,  S48,  §  1. 

Oar  highest  certamtj,  444,  445,  {  14. 
Inrention,  wherein  it  consists,  104,  §  6. 
Joy,  149,  §  r. 
Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  mankind,  483, 

§11. 
Judgment,  wrong  judgments,  In  refer- 
ence to  good  and  evil,  170^  §  58. 
Right  judgment  318,  §  4. 
One  cause  of  wrong  judgment,  431, 

§3. 
Wherein  it  consists,  487,  Ice. 
Knowledge  has  a  great  connexion  with 

words,  385,  §  85. 
The  author's  definition  of  it  explained 

and  defended,  339,  note.     How  it 

diilbn  from  fiuth,  489,  §  8,  3:  339, 

note. 
What,  336,  §  8. 
How  much  our  knowledge  depends  on 

our  senses,  333,  §  83. 
Actual,  341,  §  8.    ^ 
Habitual,  ib.  ^ 

Habitual,  twofold,  ib.  §  9. 
IntuiUre,  348,  §  1. 
Intuitire,  the  dearest,  ib. 
Intuitire,  irresittibie,  ib. 
Demonstratire,  343,  %  8. 
Of  general  traths,  is  all  either  mtni- 

Uve  or  demonstrative,  345,  §  14. 
Of  particular  existences^  is  sensitive, 

ib. 
Clear  ideas  do  not   always   produce 

clear  knowledge,  346,  §  15. 
What  kind  of  knowledge  we  have  of 

nature,  191,  §  18. 
Its  beginning  and  progress,  109,  §  15, 

16,  17:  45,  §  15, 16. 
Given  us,  in  the  faculties  to  attain  it, 

67,  68,  §  18. 
Men's  knowledge   accordiqg  to   the 


employment  of  Aeir  frenities,  73, 

§88. 
To  be  got  only  by  the  applieation  of 

our  own  thought  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  73,  §  83. 
Extent  of  human  knowledge,  347. 
Our  knowledge  goes  not  b^osd  ovr 

ideas,  ib.  §  1. 
Nor  beyond  the  pereeptlon  of  their 

agreement  or  disagreement,  ib*  §  8L 
Reaches  not  to  all  our  ideaa,  ib.  §  3. 
Much  less  to  the  reality  of  things,  Ib. 

§6. 
Tet  very  improvable.  If  right  waja 

were  taken,  ib.  ^  6. 
Of  coexistence  very  narrow,  367,  368, 

§  9,  10,  11. 
And  dierefore  of  subetanees  veiy  nar- 
row, 368,  he.  §  14,  15,  16. 
Of  other  relations  indetemmaUe,  369, 

%  18. 
or  existence,  370,  §  81. 
Certain  and  universal,  where  to  be 

had,  376,  §  89. 
Ill  use  of  words,  a  great  hindenmne  of 

knowledge,  ib.  §  30. 
General,  where  to  be  got,  377,  &  SU 
Lies  only  in  our  thoughts^  39^  §  13. 
Reality  of  our  knowMge,  377. 
Of  mathematical  traths,  how  real,  3791, 

§6. 
Of  moralicy,  real,  ib.  §  7. 
Of  substances,  how  fiur  real,  380^  §  18. 
What  makes  our  knowledge  real,  378^ 

§  3:  379,  $  8. 
Considering  things,  and  not  names^  the 

way  to  knowledge,  381,  §  13. 
Of  substances,  wherein  it  consists,  dSO^ 

§11. 
What  required  to  any  tolerable  know- 

ledge  of  substances,  398,  §  14. 
Self-erident,393,  §  8. 
Of  identic  and  diversity,  as  large  as 

our  ideas,  367,  §  8:  394,  %  4. 
Wherein  it  consists,  ib. 
Of  coexistence,  veiy  scanty,  395,  {  S. 
Of  relations  of  modes^  not  so  scanty 

ib.  §  6. 
Of  real  existence,  none,  ib.  §  7. 
Begins  in  particulars,  396,  §  9. 
Intuitive  of  our  own  existence,  408; 

Demonstrative  of  a  God,  ib.  §  1 . 

Improvement  of  knowledge,  480. 

Not  improved  by  maxims,  ib.  §  1 

Why  so  thought,  ib.  ^  8. 

Knowledge  improved,  only  by  per- 
fecting and  comparing  ideas,  488. 
§  6:  485,  $  14. 

And  finding  their  relations,  488,  §  7. 

By  intermediate  ideas,  485,  §  14. 
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1b  tabjomcef,  how  to  be  improved, 

4M,  §  9. 
Partly   neeoMuy,    partlj   Tolantury, 

486,  5  1,S. 
Why  tome,  and  to  little,  lb.  §  S. 
How  inereated,  48S,  §  6. 
Laoguage,  wbj  it  obaogei,  180,  §  7. 
Wherein  it  eontitt%  S65,  ^  1,  8,  3. 
Itt  uie,  885,  ^  7. 
Ita  imperfeetiont,809,  %  1. 
Double  ote,  ibid. 

The  ose  of  language  deatrojed  by  the 
lobtiity  of  diipoting,  819,  §  6,  7,  8. 
Bndi  of  language^  385,  §  83. 
Itt  imperfeetiont,  not  eaay  to  be  eored, 

388,  ^  8:  ib.  4  4»  5,  6. 
The  eare  of  them  neeetnuy  to  pbilo- 

tephy,  ib.  ^  3. 
To  ate  no  word  withont  a  elear  and 
dittinet  idea  annexed  to  it  it  one 
renwdy  of  the  imperfeetioni  of  lan- 
gnage,  389,  4  8f  9. 
Propriety  in  the  nte  of  worda,  another 
remedy,  330,  §  11. 
Law  of  nature  generally  allowed,  53,  %  6. 
There  it,  thoogb  not  innate,  56,  §  13. 
Itt  enforeement,  835,  §  6. 
Learnings  the  ill  ttate  of  learning  in  thete 
latter  aget,  309,  8ce. 
Of  the  tehooU  liet  ehiefly  In  the  abate 

of  wordt,  318^  ke.  319. 
8neh  learning  of  ill  eonteqnenee,<3a0, 
^  10,  ke. 
liberty,  what,  153, 154,  §  8,  9,  10,  11, 
18:  154^  %  15. 
Belong!  not  to  the  wUl,  ib.  %  14. 
To  be  determined  by  the  retolt  of  oar 
own  deliberation  it  no  rettraint  of 
libera,  166, 167,  §  48, 40,  50. 
Voonded  in  a  power  of  tatpending  oar 
partienlar  deairet,  166,  4  47. 
Light,  iu  abtard  definitiont,  880,  ^  10. 
Light  in  the  mind,  what,  455,  §  13. 
Logie  hat  introdneed  obtearity  into  lan- 
gaaget,  319,  §  6,  7. 
And  hindered  knowledge,  319,  §  7. 
Lore,  148,  §4. 
Madnett,  108,  §  13.    Oppotition  to  rea- 

ton  detetrret  that  name,  861,  ^  4. 
Magitteri|d,  the  mott  knowing  are  leatt 

nugitterial,  438,  \  4. 
Makings  804,  i  8. 

Man  not  the  produet  of  blind  olianee, 
410,  ^  6. 
The  ettenee  of  man  it  plaeed  in  hit 

ahape,  388,  §  16. 
We  know  not  hit  real  ettenee,  889, 

^  3:  895,  §  88:  898,  %  87. 
The  bonndariet  of  the  haman  tpeeiet 

not  determined,  898,  §  87. 
What  maket  the  tame  kdWidnal  man, 
815,^81:  813,^89. 
8  K 


The  tame  man  may  be  different  por- 
tent, 814,  %  19. 
Mathematioa,  their  methodt,  498,  ^  7. 

Improvement,  485,  $  15. 
Matter  ineomprehenaible,  both  in  itt  eo- 
hetlon  and  diWtibility,  191,  §  83: 
197,  198,  §  30,  31. 
What,  381,  %  15. 
Whetlier  it  may  think,  ia  not  to  be 

known,  348 — 358,  §  6:  354,  ke. 
Cannot  prodnee  motion,  or  any  thing 

eiae,  411,  §  10. 
And  motion  eannot  prodnee  thonght* 

ib. 
Not  eternal,  414,  (  18. 
Maximt,  400, 401,  §  18,  13,  14, 15. 
"Not  alone  telf-erident,  394,  4  3. 
Are  not  the  tmtht  i&rtt  known,  396, 

Not  the  foondatioa  of  oar  knowledge,. 

ib.  %  10. 
Wherein  their  evidenee  eontittt,  ib. 
Their  ate,  397—400,  §  11,  18. 
Why  the  most  general    telf-evident 

propotitiont  alone,  peat  for  maxima, 

397,  %  11. 
Are  eommonly  prooft,    only   where 

there  it  no  need  of  proofa,  401,  ^  15. 
Of  little  ate,  with  elear  terma,  408;, 
.      §19. 
Of  dangerout  nae,  with  doabtfiil  terma^ 

400,  ke.  §  18t  403,  ^  80. 
When  firat  known,  43,  ke.  §  9. 18,. 

13:  44,  §  14.  16. 
How  they  gain  aatent,  47, 48, 4  81,  88. 
Made  for  partienlar  obaervationa,  ib. 
Not  in  the  anderaUmding  l>efore  they 

are  aetnally  known,  48,  ^  88. 
Neither  their  ierma  nor  idcaa  innate, 

ib.  ^  83. 
Leaat  known  to  ehildren  and  illitevate 

people,  50,  §  87. 
Memoiy,  108,  §  8. 
Attention,  pleatore,  and  pain,  tettle 

ideas  in  the  memory,  ib.  \  3. 
And  repetition,  ib.  §  4:  103,  §  6. 
DifTerenoe  of  memory,  ib.  §  4,  5. 
In  remembranee,  the  mind  tometimet- 

aetive,  tometimet  patsive,  104,  %  7. 
Its  neeeaaity,  103,  \  5:  104,  §  8. 
Defeets,  104,  §  8,  9. 
fn  brutes,  105,  \  10. 
Melaphyaioa  and   aehool  divinity  filled 

with  uninatruetive  propoaitions,  406^ 

Method  uaed  in  mathematiea,  488,  §  7. 

Mind,  the  quickneas  of  its  notions,  100^ 
§  10. 

Minutes,  houra,  daya,  not  neeeatary  to- 
duration,  186,  %  83. 

Mimelea,  ihe  ground  of  assent  to  mira- 
cles, 435,  §  13. 
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MiMiy,  what,  tOS«  §  4S. 
Mode%  mixed,  179,  ^  I. 
Made  bj  th«  mlad,  ib.  §  S. 
Sometimet  got  bj  the  coB^ieatioii  of 

their  name^  lb.  ^  3. 
Whenee  a  mixed  mode  hat  its  «Bi^, 

ib.^4. 
Oeeation  of  mixed  model,  190,.  %  5, 
Mixed  modei»  their  Ideaa,  how  fot,  tti, 

Mtfdet  nmple  aad  oomplez,  IHf  f  S^ 
Simple  modes,  US,  ^  1. 

Of  motion,  lis.  ^S» 
Moral  good  and  eril,  vhat,  835,  \  f . 
Three  mlet  whereby  men  judge  of 

moral  reotitnde,  ib.  §  7. 
Beings,  how  founded  on  timpl*  ideas 

of  sensation  and  reftcotion,  S3ft,  840, 

§  14,  15. 
Rulea  not  selfieTident,  SSi  ^  4. 
Variety  of  opinions,  eoneening  moral 

nilei^  whenee^  53,  $  S^  Si 
Roles*  if  innate,  eaanot  with  pvblio  at- 

lowanee  be  transgressed,  $$4  53,:|ce. 

§  11,  IS,  13. 
Moralitj,  capable  of  demonstration,  970, 

§  18:  488,  §  8. 
The  proper  st«dj  of  maAind,  483, 

♦  li. 
Of  aetions,  in  their  eonformitj  to  a 

rale,  840,  §  15. 
Mistake*  In  moral  notaoni^   owing    to 

narne^  ib.  %  tfl. 
IKseonrses  in  moralitj,  if  not  elcar,  it 

is  the  fiinlt  of  the  speaker,  338,  4 17. 
Hladeraneet  of  demonstrat&Te  treating 

of  moralitj.     1.  Want  of  marks. 

8.  Complexedness,  371,  ^  18.     3. 

Interest,  378,  §  90. 
Change  of  names  in  moralitj,  changes 

not  the  nature  of  things  380,  %  9. 
And  meehanism,  hard  to  be  reeoneiled, 

57,  §  14. 
Seeored  amidst  men's  wrong  jodg- 
*  menta,  175,  ^  70. 
Motion,  slow  or  verj  swift,  whj  not  pei^ 

eeited,  188,  ;  7,  8,9,  10,11. 
Volnntarj,  inexplieable,  414,  §  19. 
Its  absurd  definitions,  880^  4  '>  ^* 
'Naming  of  idea%  107,  §  8. 
INames  moral,  established  bj  law,  are 

not  to  be  Taried  from,  880^  §  10. 
Of  substances,  standing  for  real  essen- 
ces, are  not  capable  to  conyej  cer* 

taintj  to  the  understanding,   388, 

'•Standing  for  nominal   essences,  will 

make  some,  though  not  manj,  cer- 

tsin  propositions,  ib.  ^  B. 
•  Whj  men  substitute  names  for  real  I 

essences,  which  thej  know  not,  383, 1 

{19. 


Two  false  sM|iposUions,  in*  sach  an 

of  names,  384,  §  81. 
Aparticiilarname  to  «Yerj  partienlnr 
'  thing  impossible,  869,  \SL' 
And  laselMm  lb*  ^  3. 
Proper  names^  where  naed,  ih.  ^  4^  5. 
Specific  namoa  aveallxodlo.  the  no* 

minal  esaenae,  ^7,.  ^-1%^  • 
Of  simple  ideas  and  nibitia«aS|rafcr 

to  things  V9,  S  8. 
What  names  stand  fat  .both  fonl  and 

nominal  eaacnaay  ib»4^* 
Of  simple  ideas  not  capable  .-of  defini- 
tions, ib.  §  4, 
Why»  880,  V  7. 
Of  least  doubtfhl  signl&c8tfo%   888; 

%  15. 
Hare  few  ascents  **  ia  linMn  pissdicn 

mentali»"  883»  4  13. 
Of  complex  Idca^  vmcf  be  defined, 

8811,  S  18. 
Of  mixed  modesa  atand  ftr  aihitrarj 

Meas»  8fi4^  §  8,  3t  304,  f  44. 
Tie  together  the'  pm%M  lif  liieir 

plex  idens^  ttfi,  ^  10. 
Atand  alwagra  lbr>the  teal 

4  14. 
Whj  got,  wmaXtfi  hafrrtflhov 

known,  ib.  4  15. 
Of    relationa    eompnehended  -vnfier 

those  of  mixed  mode^^  ib.  -^  16. 
General  names  of  anbstanees  aiavd  ftr 

sorts,  889,  §  1. 
Necessarj  to  species,  3M,*  %  89. 
Proper  names  belong  onl  j  to  sidistan- 

ces,  aoa,  %  48. 

Of  modes  io  theirfirst  ap^ienfion,  80^ 
444,45. 

Of  substances  In  their  first  applieation, 
305,4  43,47. 

Speciilc  names  stand  fordiflerent things 
in  difierent  men,  303,  4  4t« 

Are  put  in  the  place  of  the  thing  cap. 
posed  to  have  the  real  esaeoce  ef 
the  species,  ib.  4  40. 

Of  nUxed  modes,  donbtfitl  often,  be- 
cause of  the  great  composition  ef 
the  ideas  thej  stand  for,  310,  §  3. 

Becanse  thej  want  standards  in  nature, 
311,  4  7. 

Of  substances,  doubtful,  because  re- 
ferred to  patterns,  that  cannot  be 
known,  or  known  bnt  imperleetlj 
318,  8cc.  4  11,  18,  13,  14. 

In  their  philosophical  nse  harl  U 
hare  settled  significations^  314,  §  15 

Instance,  liquor,  ib.  4  14:  gold,  315 
4  17. 

Of  simple  ideas,  whj  least  doubtful, 
ib.  4  18. 

Least  eomponnded  ideas  have  the 
least  dubious  nameS|  314,  4  19. 
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Nfttnnl  phBotophj,  not  capftble  of  wi- 
enee,  374^  §  86:  493,  ^  10. 
Yet  Terj  nsefal,  4S4,  ^  tS. 
How  to  be  improred,  ib. 
Whmt  hmi  hindered  Ht  tmproTement, 
ib. 
Ncoesaitf,  154,  %  15. 
NegttiTo  termi,  995,  f  4. 
Nftmes  signify  the  ftbienee  of  potitire 

idea%  93,  §  5. 
Newton  (Mr)  398,  ^11. 
Nothing:    that  nothing  eannot  prodaoe 
any  thing;  is  demonsmtion,  409,  §  3. 
Notion V  179,  §  9. 
Number,  134. 
Modes  of  Qamber  the  most  distinet 

ideas,  ib.  §  3. 
Demonstrations  in  nambers,  the  most 

determinate,  ib.  §  4. 
The  general  measure,  136,  §  8. 
Affords  the  dearest  ^dea  of  infinity, 
i40.§9. 
Numeration,  what,  135,  §  5. 
Names  neeessaiy  to  it,  ib.  §  5,  6. 
And  order,  136,  §  7. 
Wbj  not  earlf  in  children,  and  in 
some  nerer,  ib. 
Obieuritjr,  unavoidable  in   ancient  au* 
thors,  319,  §  10. 
The  cause  of  it,  in  our  ideas,  949,  §  3. 
Obstinate,  they  are  most,  who  have  lesist 

examined^  431,  §  3. 
Opinion,  what,  499,  §  3. 

How  opinions  grow  up  to  principles, 

60,  61,  fcc.  §  99,  93,  94,  95,  96. 
Of  others,  a  wrong  ground  of  assent, 
430,  §  6:  463.  §  17. 
Organs:  our  organs  suited  to  our  state, 

191,  199,  &e.  §  19.  13. 
Pain,  present,  works  presently,  179^  ^  64. 

Its  use,  908,  §  4. 
Parrot,  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  T.  909, 

Holds  a  rational  discourse,  ib. 
Particles  join  parts,  or  whole  sentences 
together,  307,.  §  1. 
In  them  lies  the  beauty  of  well-ipealL- 

ing,  ib.  §-9. 
How  their  use  is  to  be  known,  ib.  §  3. 
They  express  some  action,  or  posture 
of  the  mind,  ib.  §  4. 
Pascal,  his  great  memory,  104,  4  9* 
Passion,  189,  §  11. 

Passions,  how  they  lead,  us  into  error, 
434,4  It. 
Turn  on  pleasure  and  pain,  148,  §  3 
Pasiions  are  seldom  single,  160,  4  39. 
Pereeption  threefold,  159,  4  5. 
In  perception,  the  mind  for  the  most 

part  passive,  98,  4  1* 
Is  an  impression  made  on  the  mind, 
99   43  4. 


In  the  womb,  ib.4  5. 

Diflference  between  it  and  innate  ideas, 
ib.  §  6. 
Puts  the  difference  betweea  the  animal 
and  Tegetable  kingdom,  101,  $  11. 

The  several  degrees  of  it  show  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker, 
ib.  4  19. 

Bfilongs  to  all  anitnals,  ib.  §  19,  13, 
14. 

The  first  inlet  of  knowledge,  109,  §  15 
Person,  what,  910,  4  9.     , 

A  forensic  term,  917,  §  96. 

The  same  consciousness  alone  makes 
the  same  person,  919,  §  13:  916, 
493. 

The  same  soul  without  the  s^me  con- 
sciousness, makes  not  the  same  per- 
son, 919,  4  14^  fcc. 

Reward  and  punishment  follow  per* 
sonal  identity,  914,  4  18. 
PhanUstical  ideas,  947,  4  1.  . 
Place,  113,  4  7,  8. 

Use  of  place,  114^4  9. 

Nothing  but  a  relative  position,  ib. 
4  10. 

Sometimes  taken  for  the  space  a  body 
fills,  ib.  4  10. 
.   Twofold,  130,  4  6:  130, 131,  4  6,  7. 
Pleasure  and  pain,  146,  4   1:  150,  4  15 

Ifi. 
Join  themselves  to  most  of  our  ideas. 

90,  4  9. 
Pleasure,  why  joined  to  several  actions, 

90,  4  3. 
Power,  how  we  come  by  its  idea,  150, 

Active  and  passive,  151,  4  S. 
.  No  passive  i»ower  in  God,  no  aetive 

power  in  matter;  both  active  and 

passive  in  spirits,  lb. 
Our  idea  of  active  power  dearest  from 

reflection,  ib.  4  4, 
Powers  operate  not  on  powers,  155^ 

4  18. 
Make  a  great  part  of  the  ideas  of  sob- 
stances,  190,  47./ 
Why,  ib.  4  8. 
An  idea  of  sensation  and  reflection, 

93,  4  8. 
Practical  principles  not  innate,  51,  4  !• 
Not  nniversdly  assented  to,  ib.  4  S* 
Are  for  operation,  59,  4  3. 
Not  agreed,  97^  4  14. 
Different,  60^  4  91. 
Principles,  not  to  be  received  withoat 

strict  examination,  491,  4  ^''  4^> 

4  8. 
The  ill  consequences  of  wrong  prine'^ 

ples^  ib.  4  9,  la 
None  innate,  41. 
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None  uoiterMllj  assented  to,  ib.  ^  8, 

s,i. 

How  ordinarily  got,  60,  %  88,  fee. 

Are  to  be  ezamiaed,  61,  68,  §  26,  87. 

Not  innate,  if  tbe  ideas  thej  are  made 
up  of  are  not  innate,  68,  4  t* 
PrivatiTe  terms,  865,  §  4. 
Probabilitj,  what,  488,  fco.  §  1.  3. 

The  groands  of  probability,  489,  §  4. 

In  matter  of  faet,  438,  §  6. 

How  we  are  to  jndge,  in  probabilities, 

Diffieulties  in  probabilities^  433,  ^  9. 
Grounds  of  probability  in  speealation, 

434,  §  18. 
Wrong  meaaares  of  probidbility,  460, 

How    emded    by  prejudiced   minds, 

468,  %  IS,  14. 
Proofs,  343,  §  3. 
Properties    of    speeifie    essenees,    not 

known,  895,  §  19. 
Of  thingS'  rerj  numerous,  853,  ^  10: 

859,  §  84. 
Propositions,  identical,    teach  nothing, 

403,  ^8. 
Generical,  teach  nothing,  405,  ^   4: 

407,  §  13. 
Wherein  a  part  of  the   definition  is 

predicated    of  the    subject,   teach 

nothing,  405,  §  5,  6. 
But  the  signification  of  the  word,  406, 

Concerning  substances  generally, 
either  trifling  or  uncertain,  ib.  §  9. 

Merely  Terbal,  how  to  be  known, 
407,  ^  18. 

Abstract  terms,  predicated  one  of  an- 
other, produce  merely  rerbal  propo- 
sitions, ib. 

Or  part  of  a  complex  idea,  predicated 
of  the  whole,  405,  §  4:  407,  §  13. 

More  propositions,  merely  Terbal, 
than  is  suspected,  ib. 

UniTcrsal  propositions  concern  not  ex- 
istence, 408,  §  i. 

What  propositions  concern  existence, 
ib. 

Certain  propositions,  concerning  ex- 
istenee,  are  particular;  concerning' 
abstract  ideas,  may  be  general,  419, 
4  18. 

Mental,  384^  §  8t  885,  ^  5. 

Verbal,  ib. 

Mental,  hard  to  be  treated,  384,  §3,4. 
Punishment,  what,  835,  §  5. 

And  reward,  follow  consciousness, 
814,  §  18:  817,  ^  86. 

An  unconscious  drunkard,  why  pun- 
ished, 815,  %  83. 
Q  lal'des:  secondary  qualities,  their  con- 


nexion, or  inconsistence,  nnkaown? 
368,  ^11. 

Of  substances^  scarce  knowable,  ba* 
by  experience,  368,  369,  §  14.  16. 

Of  spiritual  substances,  leas  than  of 
corporeal,  370,  %  17, 

Secondary,  hare  no  conceiTable  con- 
nexion with  the  primary,  that  pro- 
duce them,  368,  4  18,  13:  375,  § 
88. 

Of  substances^  depend  on  remote 
causes,  390,  §  11. 

Not  to  be  known  by  descriptions,  333^ 
^  81. 

Secondary,  how  iar  capable  of  demon- 
stration, 345,  §  11,  IS,  13. 

What,  94^  {  10:  95,  §  16. 

How  said  to  be  in  things,  849,  §  8. 

Secondary,  would  be  other,  if  we 
could  di scorer  the  minute  parts  ol 
bodies,  191,  §  11. 

Primary  qualities,  94,  §  9.. 

How  they  produce  ideas  in  us,  ib.  § 
11, 18. 

Secondary  qualities,  94>  95,  §  13,  14, 
15. 

Primary  qualities  resemble  our  ideas, 
secondaiy  not,  95,  §  15,  16,  &c. 

Three  sorts  of  qualities  in  bodies,  97, 
4  83. 

L  e.  primary,  secondary,  immediately 
perceirable;  and  secondary,,  medi- 
ately perceirable,  98,  §  26.  ' 

Secondary  qualities,  are  bare  powers, 
97,  §  83,  84,  85. 

Secondary  qualities  hare  no  discerai- 

ble  connexion  with  the  first,  ib.  %  85. 

Quotations,  how  little  to  be  relied  on, 

434,  §  11. 
Real  ideas,  847,  848,  §  1,  8. 
Reason,  its  rarious  significations,  436, 

§1. 

What,  ib.  §  8. 

Reason  b  natural  rerelation,  458,  (  4. 

It  must  judge  of  rerelation,  456,  §  14^ 
15. 

It  must  be  our  last  guide  in  ereiy 
thing,  ib. 

Four  parts  of  reason,  437,  4  3. 

Where  reason  fails  us,  443,  {  9. 

Necessary  in  all  but  intuition,  445, 
415. 

As  contra-distinguished  to  faith,  what, 
U7,  4  «. 

Helps  us  not  to  the  knowledge  of  in- 
nate truths,  53,  4  5,  6,  7,  8. 

General  ideas^  general  terms,  and  rea- 
son, usually  grow  together,  45, 4^5 

Recollection,  146,  %  1. 

Reflection,  79,  4  4. 

Related,  801,  4  1. 
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ftelttloo,  SOI,  %  1. 

Relation  proportional,  853,  §  1. 

Natural,  ib.  §  S. 

iDBtituted,  Sd4»  §  3. 

Moral,  ib.  §  4. 

Namerous,  340,  4  17*. 

Terminate  in  aimple  ideas,  ib.  §  18. 

Our  elear  idea  of  relation,  841,  §  19. 

Mamea  of  relations  donbtful,  ib. 

Without  eorrelative  terms,    not    so 

eoromonly  observed,  801,  §  8. 
Different  from  the  things  related,  ^, 

Changes  without  any  ehange  in  the 
subject,  ib.  %  5. 

Always  between  two,  ib.  §  6. 

All  things  capable  of  relation,  ib.  §  7. 

The  idea  of  the  relation  often  clearer 
than  of  the  thiugs  related,  SOS,  §  8. 

All  terminate  in  simple  ideas  pf  sen- 
sation and  reflection^  ib.  §  9. 
Relative,  801,  §  1. 

Some  relative  terms  taken  for  external 
denominations,  ib.  §  8. 

Some  for  absolute,  ib.  §  S. 

How  to  be  known,  803,  §  10. 

Many  words,  though  seeming  abso- 
lute, are  relatiVes,  808,  §  3,  4,  5. 
Religion,  all  men  haTe  time  to  inquire 
into,  458,  §  3. 

But  in  many  places  are  hindered  firom 
inquiring,  ib.  §  4. 
Remembrance,  of  great  moment,  in  com- 
mon life,  104,  §  8. 

What,  71,  §  80:  104,  $  7. 
Reputation,  of  great  force.  In  common 

life,  838,  4  !8. 
Restraint,  154,  §  13. 
Resurrection,  the  author's  notion  of  it, 
830,  fcc. 

Not  necessarily  understood  of  the 
same  body,  ib.  &c«  The  meaning 
of  his  body,  8  Cor.  t.  10,  880. 

The  same  body  of  Christ  arose,  and 
why,  881. 

How  the  Scriptures  constantly  speaks 
cl  jct  it,  886. 
ReTelaticiO,  an  unquestionable  ground  of 
assent,  435,  §  14. 

Belief,  no  proof  it,  450,  §  15. 

Traditional  revelation  cannot  couTCy 
any  new  simple  ideas,  448,  4  3. 

Not  so  sore  as  our  reason,  or  senseii 
;b.  4  4. 

In  things  of  reason,  no  need  of  revela- 
tion, U9,  4  5. 

Cannot  overrule  onr  clear  knowledge, 
lb.:  451,  4  10. 

Must  overrule  probabilities  of  reason, 
450,  451,  4  8,  9. 
Reward,  what,  835,  §  5. 
Rhetoric,  ^  art  of  deceiving,  387,  4  ^' 


Sagacity,  343,  4  3. 

Same,  whether  substance,  modt-  or  con- 
crete, 818,  4  88. 
Sand,  white  to  the  eye,  pellucid  in  a  mi- 
croscope, 191,  4  11> 
Schools,  wherein  faulty,  319,  §  6,  &c. 
Science,  divided  into  a  consideration  of 
nature,  of  operation,  and  of  signs, 
464. 
No  science  of  natural  bodies,  376,  4  89 
Scripture:  interpretations    of  Scripture 

not  to  be  imposed,  317,  §  83. 
Self,  what  makes  it,  815,  4  80:  816,  k 
83,  84,  85. 
Self-love,  861,  §  8. 

Partly  cause  of  unreasonableness  in 
us,  ib. 
Self-evident  propositions^  where  to   be* 
had,  393,  fcc. 
Neither  needed  nor  admitted  proof, 
408,4  19. 
Sensation,  75,  §  3. 
Distinguishable   from   other   percep- 
tions, 945,  4  14. 
Explained,  96,  §  81. 
What,  146,4  1- 
Senses,  why  we  cannot  conceive  other 
qualities,  than  the  objects  of  our 
senses,  85,  §  3. 
Learn  to  discern  by  exercise,  333,  § 

81. 
Much  quicker  would  not  be  useful  to 

us,  191,  4  18. 
Our  organs  of  sense  suited  to  our  state, 
191,  198,  4  18, 13. 
Sensible  knowledge  is  as  certain  as  we 
need,  417,  4  8. 
Sensible  knowledge  goes  not  beyond 
the  present  act,  418,  4  0* 
Shame,  150,  §  17. 
Simple  ideas,  83,  4  1* 
Not  made  by  the  mind,  ib.  4  8. 
Power  of  the  mind  over  them,  118, 4  !• 
The  materials  of  all  onr  knowle(%e, 

98,  4  10. 
All  positive,  ib.  4  !• 
Very  different  from  their  causes,  98, 
93,  4  8,  3. 
Sin,  with  different  men,  stands  for  diffe- 
rent actions,  59,  4  19.     • 
Sceptical,  no  one  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt 

his  own  existence,  409,  4  8. 
Solidity,  87,  4  1* 
Inseparaile  from  body,  ib. 
By  its  body  fills  space,  ib.  4  8. 
This  idea  got  by  touch,  ib.  4  1. 
How  distinguished,  from  space  ib.  4  3. 
How  from  hardness,  88,  4  4. 
Something  from  eternity  demonstrated, 

409,  6  3:  410,  4  8. 
Sorrow,  149,  4  8. 
Soul  thinks  not  always,  77,  %  9,  Ice. 
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Not  in  soand  deep,  78,  §  11,  fce. 
Itt  iramaterialitj,  we  know  not,  SiS— 

367,  §  6:  356,  fco. 
Religion,  not  eonoerned  in  the  tool's 

immaterial i^,  343--367,  %  6. 
Oar  ignoranee  about  it,  S17,  §  S7. 
The  immorUlity  of  it,  not  proved  bjr 

reason,  358,  fee. 
It  is  brought  to  light  by  reTelation»  ib. 
Boundy  its  modes,  145,  §  3. 
Spaee,  its  idea  got  by  sight  and  toaeh. 

Its  modifioatioos,  ib.  §  4. 

Xot  body,  lU,  115,  §  11,  13. 

Its  parts  inseparable,  115,  §  13> 

Immovable,  ib.  §  14. ' 

Whether  body,  or  spirit,  117»  §  16. 

Whether  sabstanee,  or  aooident,  ib.  % 
17. 

Infinite,  117,  §31:  137,  §  4. 

Ideas  of  spaee  and  body  distinet,  118, 
§S4,  85. 

Considered  as  a  solid,  133i  §  11. 

EUrd  to  eoneeive  any  real  being  void 
of  spaae,  ib. 

Speeies:  why  ehangingone  simple  idea 
of  the  complex  one  is  thought  to 
ehange  the  species  in  modes,  but 
not  in  substances,  323,  §  19. 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  mostly  dis- 
tinguished by  figure,  898,  §  89. 

Of  other  things,  by  colour,  899,  §  89. 

Made  by  the  understanding,  for  com- 
munication, 886, §  9. 

No  species  of  mixea  modes  without  a 
name,  887,  §  11. 

Of  substaneet,  are  determined  by  the 
nominal  esseaee,  891,  8cc  §  7,  8. 
11.  13. 

Not  by  subsUntial  formSi  898,  %  10. 

Nor  by  the  real  essence,  895,  §  18: 
S96,  §  85. 

Ofspirits,  how  distinguished,  293,  §  11. 

More  species  of  creatures  above  than 
below  us,  lb.  §  18. 

Of  creatures  very  gradual,  894,  §  18. 

What  is  neoessaiy  to  the  making  of 
.  species,  by  real  essences,  ib..§  14, 
8to. 

Of  animals  and  plants,  cannot  he  dis- 
tingufshed  by  propagation.  296,  §  23. 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  distingoish- 
ed  principally  by  the  shape  and  fi- 
gurei  of  other  things  by  the  colour, 
898,  ^  29. 

Of  man,  likewise,  in  part,  297,  §  26. 

Instance,  Abbot  of  St  Martin,  ib. 

Is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is 
in  the  individuals,  300,  §  32. 

It  is  the  complex  idea,  which  the  name 
stands  for,  that  makes  the  species, 
301,  f  35. 


I      Man  makes  the  speeies,  or 

§  36,  37. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  in  the  simili< 

tude  found  in  things^  ib. 
Every  distinct,  abstraet  idea  makes  ■ 

different  speeies,  ib.  §  38. 
Speech,  iu  end,  865,  §1,8. 
Proper  speech,  268,  §  8. 
IntelligHile,  ib. 
Spirits,  the  existence  of  spnrits  not 

knowable,  419,  ^  18. 
How  it  is  proved,  ib. 
Operation  of  spirits  on  bodies  not  eoo- 

ceivable,  375,  ^  88. 
What  knowledge  they  have  of  bodies, 

333,  §  83. 
Separate,  how  their  knowledge  may 

exceed  ours,  104,  §  9. 
We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  snb* 

stance  of  spirit  as  of  body,  189,  §  5. 
A  conjecture  concerning  one  way   of 

knowledge  wherein    spirits    exeel 

as,  198,  S  IS. 
Our  ideas  of  spirit,  193,  §  15. 

As  clear  as  that  of  body,  ib.:  194, 

§  S8. 
Primary  ideas  belonging  to  spirits,  ib. 

§  18. 
Move,  ib.  §  19.  80. 
Ideas  of  spirit  snd   body  compared, 

ib.  §  88:  197,  §  30. 
The  existence  of  spirits,  as  easy  to  be 

admitted,  as  that  of  bodies,  196,  4 

28. 
We  have  no  idea  how  spirits  comma* 

nicate  their  thoughts,  199,  §  36. 
How  far  we  are  ignorant  of  the  being, 

speeies,  and  properties  of  spirits, 

375,  §  87. 
The  word,  spirit,  does  not  necessarily 

denote  immateriality,  348. 
The  Scripture  spesks  of  material  spi« 

riu,  349. 
Stupidity,  104,  §  8. 
Substance,  183,  §  1. 
No  idea  of  it,  70,  4  18. 
^Not  very  knowable,  Ib. 
Our  certainty,  concerning  substances, 

reaches  but  a  little  way,  368,  ^  lt» 

13:  398,  §  15. 
The  confused  idea  of   substance   in 

general,  makes  always  a  part  of  the 

essence  of  the  species  of  substances, 

895,  §  81. 
In  substances,  we  must  rectify  the  si|^ 

nifieation   of  their  names,   by   the 

things,   more  than  by   definitions, 

3.H,  §  24. 
Their  ideas  single  or  collective,  107, 

§6. 
We  have  no  distinct  idea  of  substance 

116,^18,  19. 
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W«  bftvo  BO  Mm  of  pure  tabtUii«e, 

iSi,  185,  §  8. 
Our  ideas  of  the  torts  of  subBtanees, 

i86^lt9»  §  3,  4:  180,  §  6. 
Oibierrablei,  in  oarideat  of  aabttaaees, 

SOO,  §  37. 
Oelkeetive  ideaa  of  aabataaees^  ib.  fce. 
Thej  are  siDglc  ideas,  801,  §  8. 
Three  sorU  of  substaneea,  807,  §  8. 
The  ideaa  of  sobslaneea  haf*  in  the 

mind  a  double  teferenee,  Sll,  §  6. 
The  properties  of  tnbstanees  nume^, 

rona,.and  not  all  to  bn  known,  853, 

§  9,  10. 
The  perfiMteil  ideaa  of  aobstanees, 

190,  §  7. 
Three  torts  of  ideaa  make  oar  eom- 

piex  one  of  wbatanecs,  ib.  (  9. 
Bobslanse^  not  dtiearded  by  tike  essay, 

.185,.lc^  note. 
The  aathor'a  aiceoaiit  of  it  as  clear  as 

thaiof  noted  logieiaiks,  186,  fee.  note. 
We  talk  like  ebildnn  about  it,  184^ 

§  8:  187,  note. 
The  antkor  makes  not  the  being  of  it 

depend  on  the  faneies  of  men,  183, 

ke.  note. 
Idea  of  it  ob^enro,  348,  Ice.  nota^ 
The  anther's  principles  consist  with 

.the  eertalniy  of  its  eziatsnee,  183, 

note. 
Snbtilty,  what,  319,  $  8. 
Sneeeesion,  an  idea  got  chiefly  from  the 

train  of  oar  ideas,  98,  (9:  181,  §  6. 
Whielk  tffUA  i»  the  measnre  of  it,  182, 

Snmmwm  bonwny  vheoein  It  consists, 

.      168,  §  55. 
Bon,  the  name  of  a.apeeie%  though  but 

one,  889,  §  1. 
Syllogisn^  fo  helpto<reaaoning,  437,  {  4. 
The  nse  of  syllogism,  ib. 
Inconvenienoea  of  syllogiam,  ib. 
Of  nonse  in  probabilitiea,  448,  {  5. 
'Helps  not  to  new  diacoteries,  ib..§  6. 
Or  the  improvement  of  onr  knowledge, 

ib.  $  7. 
Whether,  in  lyliogtsm,  the  nuddle 
terms  may  not  be  better  placed, 
443,  {  8. 
May  bo  nboQt  partioulars,  ib. 
Tnslo  and  smellst  their  modes,  145,  J  5. 
Testimony,  how  it  lessens  its  force,  433, 

434,  §10. 
Thinking,  146. 

Modes  of  thinking,  ib.  §  1:  147,  $  8. 
Men*s  ordioary  way  of  thinlung,  384, 

§4. 
An  operation  of  the  sonl,  77,  §  10. 
Without  memory,  useless,  79,  4  15. 
Time,  what,  183,  §  17,  18. 

Not  the  measure  of  motion,  185,  $  88. 


And  place,  distinguishable  portions  ot 
infinite  duration  and  expansion,  ISO, 
§5,6. 
Twofold,  130,  131,  §  6,  7. 
Denominations  from  time  are  relatlTei^ 
805,  (3. 
Toleration,   necessary   in  our  state  of 

knowledge,  431,  §  4. 
Tradition,  tho  older,  the  less  credible, 

433,  434^  §  10. 
Trifling  propositions,  403. 

Discourses,  406,  407,  §  9, 10, 11. 
Truth,   vh8t»  387,  §  8:  388,  $   5:  389^ 
§9. 
Of  thought,  384^  §  3:  389,  {  9. 
Of  vord^  387,  §  3. 
Verbal  and  real,  389,  f  8,  9. 
Moral,  390,  §  1 1. 
MeUphysical,  855,  ^8:  390^  ^  11. 
General,  seldom  apprehended^  but  in 

words,  387,  ^  8. 
In  what  it  consists,  385,  §  5. 
Love  of  it  necessary,  387,  ^  1. 
How  we  may  know  we  Ioto  ft»  ib. 
Yaedftm  possible,  117,  §  88. 
Motion  proTos  a  ▼acunm,  1  8,  §  83. 
We  hcTc  an  idea  of  it,  87,  %  3:  89,  ^  5. 
Variety  in  men's  pursuits  accounted  for, 

168,  %  54^  8cc. 
Virtue,  what,  in  reality,  58,  §  18. 
What  in  its  common  application,  55,  | 

10^  11. 
Is  preferable,  under  a  bare  possibility 

of  n  future  state,  175, 176,  ^  70. 
How  taken,  58,  §  17,  18. 
Vice  lies  in  wrong  mensnres  of  good, 

463,  {  16. 
UndersUnding^  what,  153,  §  5,  6. 
Like  a  dark  room,  109,  §  17. 
When  lightlyt  uaed,  34^  i  5. 
.   Three  sorta  of  perception  in  the  under- 
standing, 158,  ^  5. 
Wholly  passiTc  in  the  reception  of 
simple  ideas,  83,  $  85. 
Uneasiness  alone  determines  the  will  to 
n  new,  notion,  158,  kc.  ^  89.  31.  33, 
kc. 
Why  it  determines  the  will,  161,  §  36, 

37. 
Canses  of  it,  170,  $  57,  8cc 
Unity,  an  idea,  both  of  sensation  and  re« 
flection,  91,  §  7. 
Suggested  by  ererf  thing,  134,  }  1. 
UniTorsality,  is  only  in  signs,  871,  §  11. 
Universals,  how  made,  107,  ^  9. 
Volition,  what,  158,  §  5:  154^  §  15;  158, 
^  88. 
Better  known  by  reflection  than  words, 
159,  §  30. 
Volonury,  what,  158,  |  5:  153,  |  11' 
158,  ^  87. 
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What  isy  If,  it  not  vnlTerMUr  ftMented 

tO|48,  §  4. 
Where  And  when,  1S1»  ^  <• 
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1.  To  the  ideas,  in  the  hearer's  mind, 
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Apt,  by  custom,  to  excite  ideas,  868, 
§6. 
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Most  general,  869,  §  1. 
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other, 886,  §  8. 
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888,  §  16. 
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These  veiy  diflerent,  ib.  §  15. 

Miss  their  end,  when  they  exeke  not, 
in  the  hearer,  the  same  idea  as  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  918,  §  4. 

What  words  are  most  dOubtiiil,  and 
why,  919,  §  5,  8(0. 

What  unintelligible,  ib. 

Are  fitted  to  the  use  of  common  life. 
909,  %  8. 

Not  translaUhle,  886,  ^  8. 
Worship  not  an  innate  idea,  69,  §  7. 
Wrangle,  when  we  wrangle  about  worda, 

919,  §  19. 
Writings  anaient,  why  hardly  to  be  pre- 
cisely understood,  984,  {  88. 
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OF  THE   CONDUCT   OF   THE   UNDER- 
STANDING. 


SicT.  1.  Introduction. — ^The  last  resort  a  man  has  recoone  to,  in  the  con- 
duct of  himself,  is  his  understanding:  for  though  we  distinguish  the  fticukies 
of  the  mind,  and  give  the  supreme  command  to  the  wiJl,  as  to  an  agent;  yet 
the  truth  is,  the  man  who  is  the  agent,  determines  himself  to  this  or  tnat 
voluntary  action,  upon  some  precedent  knowledge,  or  appearance  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  understandii^.  No  man  ever  sets  liimself  about  any  thing  but 
upon  some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does : 
and  whatsoever  fiiculties  he  employs,  the  understanding,  with  such  light  as 
it  has,  well  or  ill  informed,  constantly  leads; -and  by  that  light,  true  or  fidse, 
all  his  operative  powers  are  directed.  The  wiU  itself,  how  absolute  and  un- 
controllable soever  it  may  be  thoug^it,  never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  understanding.  Temples  have  their  sacred  images,  and  we  see 
what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But,  in 
truth,  the  ideas  ana  images  in  men's  minds  are  tiie  invisible  powers  that  con-, 
stantly  govern  them ;  and  to  these  they  all  universally  pay  a  ready  submis- 
sion. U  is,  therefbre,  of  the  highest  concernment  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  understanding,  to  conduct  it  right  in  the  search  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  judgments  it  mSces. 

The  logic,  now  in  use,  has  so  long  possessed  the  chair,  as  the  only  art 
taught  in  the  schools,  for  the  direction  of  the  mind,  in  the  study  of  the  arts 
ana  sciences,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  thou^t  an  afibctation  of  noveltf^  to 
suspect,  that  rules,  that  have  served  the  learned  world  these  two  or  three 
thousand  years^  and  which,  without  any  complaint  of  defbcts,  the  learned 
have  rested  in,  are  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  understanding.  And  I  should 
not  doubt  but  this  attempt  would  be  censured  as  vanity  or  presumption,  did 
not  the  great  lord  Verulam's  authority  justify  it ;  who,  not  servOely  thinking 
learning  could  not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  because  for  many  ages 
It  had  not  been,  did  not  rest  in  the  lazy  approbation  and  applause  of  wnat 
was,  because  it  was ;  but  enlaiged  his  mind  to  what  it  might  be.  In  his  pre- 
ftce  to  his  Novum  Organum,  concerning  logic,  he  pronounces  thus :  **  Qui 
summas  dialectics  partes  tribuerunt,  atque  inde  fidissima  scientiis  presidia 
comparari  putArunt,  verissim^  et  optima  viderunt  intellectum  humanum,  sibi 
permissum,  merit6  suspectum  esse  debere.  Verum  infirmior  omnin6  est 
malo  medicina;  nee  ipsa  mali  expers.  Siquidem  dialectica,  qun  recepta  est, 
licet  ad  civilia  et  artes,  que  in  sermone  et  opinione  posite  sunt,  rectissim^ 
adhibeatur ;  nature  tamen  subtilitatem  longo  mtervallo  non  attingit,  et  pren- 
sando  quod  non  capit,  ad  errores  potius  stfu>iliendos  et  quasi  figendos,  quam 
ad  viam  veritati  aperiendam  valuit." 

"  They,"  eays  he,  "  who  attributed  so  much  to  l(^c,  perceived  veiy  well 
and  truly,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  the  understandmg  to  itself  without  the 
guard  of  any  rules.  But  the  remedy  reached  not  the  enl,  but  became  a  part 
of  it :  for  the  logic,  which  took  place,  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil 
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afikin»  and  the  arts,  which  connsted  in  talk  and  opinion;  yet  comes  veiy 
far  short  of  subtlety,  in  Uie  xeal  perfbnnances  of  nature ;  and,  catching  at 
what  it  cannot  reach,  has  served  .to  confirm  and  establish  errors,  rather  than 
•o  ou&i  a  way  to  truth."  And  therefore  a  little  after  he  says,  **  That  it  is 
abeoiutelv  necessary  that  a  better  and  perfecter  use  and  employment  of  the 
mind  and  understanding  should  be  intoduced."  *'  Necessari6  requiritra*  K 
raelior  et  perfectior  mentis  et  intellectns  humani  usos  et  adoperatio  intro- 
ducatur." 

SncT.  2.  Part9. — ^There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  wie^  in  men's  understand- 
ings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  dimerence  between  some 
men,  in  tlus  respect,  that  art  and  industry  would  never  be  able  to  master; 
and  their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which 
other  men  easily  attain  unto.  Among  men  of  equal  education  there  is  great 
inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well  as  the  schools  of 
Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abilities  in  the  same  kind.  Thouj^  this 
be  so,  yet  I  imagine  most  men  ccMue  very  short  of  what  they  might  at- 
tain unto,  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of  their  understandings.  A 
few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient,  in  this  case,  for  those  who  pretend 
to  the  highest  improvement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a  ^[reat  many  natural 
defects  in  the  unaerstanding,  capable  of  amendment ;  which  are  overlooked 
and  wholly  neglected.  Aim  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  men  are  guilty  of  a 
great  many  &iuts  in  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  emx 
all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take  notice  o(  and  endeavour  to  point 
out  proper  remedies  for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

SncT.  S,  Reamming. — Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  saga* 
city,  and  ttcercise  in  finding  out,  and  laying  in  order,  intermediate  ideas ; 
there  are  three  miscarriages  that  men  are  guub^  oC  in  reference  to  their  rea- 
son, whereby  this  feculty  is  hindered  in  them  m>m  that  service  it  might  do, 
and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  discourses 
of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  frequent,  and  veiy  ob- 
servable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all,  but  do  and  think  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  others,  whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministerB,  or  who 
else  they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  fiilth  in,  for  the 
saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and  trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for 
themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place  of  reason,  and,  being 
resolved  that  shall  govern  their  actions  and  anruments,  neither  use  their  own, 
sor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than  it  suits  their  bumoor, 
mterest,  or  party ;  and  these  one  may  observe  commonly  content  themselves 
with  words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other  matters 
that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed  indifierency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to 
talk  and  hear  reason,  where  they  have  no  secret  inclination  that  hinders 
them  from  being  intractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and*  sincerely  follow  reason ;  but, 
for  want  of  having  that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense, 
have  not  a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  moment 
to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sifted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of 
the  matter;  our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  lias  a  connexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but 
in  part,  and  therefore  it  lb  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  riefat  fW)m  our  partial 
views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts,  how 
useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  witn  others,  even  such  as  come  short  of  him 
in  capacitv,  quickness,  and  penetration :  for,  since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we 
generally  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  dif> 
ferent,  as  I  may  say,  positions  to  it ;  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor  be- 
neath any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which 
have  escaped  hiro»  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into 
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hi*  mind.  The  ftcuhy  of  reasoniiiff  Beldom  or  never  deceiTe>  those  who 
troBt  to  it;  its  consequences,  from  what  it  builds  on»  are  evident  and  certain ; 
but  that  which  it  eftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that  the  principles 
from  which  we  conclude  the  orounds  ujran  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are 
but  a  put,  something  is  left  out,  which  should  go  into  the  reckoning,  to 
make  it  just  and  exact.  Here  we  majr  imagine  a  vast  and  almost  infinite 
advantage  that  aitfels  and  separate  spirits  may  have  over  us ;  who,  in  their 
several  degrees  of  elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  compre- 
hensive faculties :  and  some  of  them,  perhiaps,  having  perfect  and  exact  views 
of  all  finite  beings  that  come  under  their  consideration,  can,  as  it  were,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  collect  together  all  their  scattered  and  almost  bound- 
less relations.  A  mind  so  fumished,  what  reason  has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the 
certainty  of  its  cimdusions ! 

In  this  we  mav  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of  study  and  thoufffat,  that 
reason  right,  and  are  lovers  of  truth,  do  make  no  great  aavances  ii^  uieir  dis- 
coveries of  it.  EiTor  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their  minds ;  their 
decisions  are  lame  and  defective,  ^nd  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judg- 
ments :  the  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men,  they 
read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort 
of  notions :  the  truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen,  in  the 
mtellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as  they  conclude,  day  blesses 
them ;  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  nij^t  and  darkness, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  Thev  have  a  pretty  traffic  with  known  corres- 
pondents, in  some  httle  creek;  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are 
dexterous  managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  oF  that  comer,  with 
which  they  content  themMlves,  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean 
of  knowledge,  to  survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts  with, 
no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  useftil,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their 
lot  in  me  admired  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to 
them  contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe.  Those  who  live  thus 
mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted  territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad 
beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their  in- 
quiries ;  but  live  separate  from  the  notions,  discourses,  and  attainments  of  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  mav  not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marian  iriands,  who,  being  separated,  by  a  large  tract  of  sea,  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  onlv 
people  of  the  world.  And  though  the  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  lift 
among  them  had  never  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  ^e  till  the  Spaniards, 
not  many  years  since,  in  their  vovages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  brought  it 
among  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things,  they  looked 
upon  themselves,  even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought  among  them  the 
notice  of  variety  of  nations,  abounding  in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of 
life,  of  which  tney  knew  nothing ;  they  looked  upon  themselves,  I  say,  as  the 
happiest  and  wisest  people  of  the  universe.  But,  fer  all  that,  nobody,  I  think, 
will  imagine  them  deep  naturalists,  or  solid  metaphysicians;  nobody  will 
deem  the  quickest-sighted  among  them  to  have  very  enlarged  views  in  ethics 
or  politics ;  nor  can  any  one  allow  the  most  capable  among  them  to  be  ad- 
vanced so  fer  in  his  understanding  as  to  have  any  other  knowledge  but  of  the 
few  little  things  of  his  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  within  his  commerce : 
but  fiir  enough  from  that  comprehensive  enlargement  of  mind,  which  adorns  a 
soul  devoted  to  truth,  assisted  with  letters,  and  a  fVee  generation  of  the  seve- 
ral views  and  sentiments  of  thinking  men  of  all  sides.  Let  not  men,  there- 
fore, that  would  have  a  sight  of  what  every  one  pretends  to  be  desirous  to 
have  a  sight  of,  truth  in  its  full  extent,  narrow  ana  blind  their  own  prospect 
Let  not  men  think  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or 
books  that  they  read.  To  prejudge  other  men's  notions,  before  we  have 
looked  into  them,  is  not  to  show  their  darkness,  but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes. 
**  Try  all  things,  hold  fest  to  that  which  is  good,"  is  a  divine  rule,  coming 
from  the  Father  of  light  and  truth ;  and  it  is  hard  to  know  what  other  wa* 
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men  can  come  at  troth,  to  lay  hM  of  it,  if  they  do  notdig  and  aeardi  fiv  it 
aa  for  gold  and  hid  tieamue ;  hot  he  that  does  ao  moat  have  much  euth  and 
nibbia)^  before  he  geta  the  pure  metal :  aand,  and  pebblea,  and  dross  naualiy 
lie  blended  with  it;  but  the  gold  is  nevertheless  gold,  and  will  enrich  the  man 
that  eisploya  his -pains  to  seek  and  separate  it.    Neither  is  thne  any  danger 
he  should  be  deceiyed  by  the  mixture.    Every  ma|i  carries  about  him  a  touch* 
stone,  if  he  will  make  use  of  it,  to  distinguish  substantial  gold  fiom  sapeifi* 
cial  giitterings,  truth  ftom  appearances.    And,  indeed,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
this  touchstone,  which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only  by  assumed 
prejudices,  overweening  presumption,  and  narrowing  our  minda.    The  want 
of  exercising  it,  in  the  nul  extent  of  things  intelligifie,  is  that  which  weakens 
and  extingiiisb^  thia  noUe  faculty  in  us.    Trace  ,it,  and  aee  whether  it  be 
not  so.    The  day  labourer  in  a  country  village  has  commonly  but  a  small 
pittance  of  knowledge,  because  his  ideas  wid  notions  have  been  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a  poor  cenverMtion  and  employment;  the  low  mecha*. 
oic  of  a  country  town  does  somewhat  outdo  him ;  poiterB  and  oobbleis  of 
ffceat  cities  surpass  him.  A  conkitiy  gentleman  who,  leaving  Latin  and  leazn- 
in|Bf  in  the  university,  removes  thence  to  his  mansion-house,  and  asaodatee 
with  neighbours  of  the  same  strain,  who  relish  nothing  hut  hunting  and  a 
bottle;  with  those  alone  he  spends  his  time,  with  those  alone  he  converses, 
and  can  away  with  no  company  whose  discourse  goes  beyond  what  claret  and 
dissoluteness  inspire :  such  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way  of  improve- 
ment, cannot  fiul,  as  we  see^  to  give  notable  decisions  upon  the  bench,  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  eminent  proofs  of  his  skill  in  pditics,  when  the  strength 
of  his  purse  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  conspicuons  station. 
To  such  a  one,  tiuly^  an  ordinary  coflSee-house  gleaner  of  the  d^  is  an  arrant 
statesman,  and  as  much  superior  to,  as  a  man  conveisant  about  Whitehall 
and  the  court  is  to  an  ordinaxy  shopkeeper.    To  carrr  this  a  little  ftrther : 
here  is  one  muffled  up  in  the  seal  and  infallibility  of  hia  own  sect,  and  will 
not  touch  a  book  or  enter  into  debate  with  a  person  that  will  question  any 
of  those  things  which  to  him  are  aacted.    Another  surveys  our  diffisrenees  in 
religion  with  an  e<}ttitable  and  fair  indiflbrence,  and  so  finda,  probably,  that 
none  of  them  are  m  every  thing  unexceptionable.    These  diviaiona  and  sys- 
tems were  made  by  men,  and  camr  the  mark  of  fallihle  on  them ;  and  in 
those  whcMu  he  difiers  from,  and,  till  he  opened  hia  eyes,  had  a  general  pre- 

n^lce  against,  he  meets  with  more  to  be  said  fiir  ajmat  many  things  than 
}re  he  ¥ras  aware  of,  or  codd  have  imagined.  Wmch  of  these  two*  now, 
is  most  likely  to  judge  ri^t  in  our  religious  controversies,  and  to  be  moet 
stored  with  truth,  the  mane  all  pretend  to  aim  at?  All  these  men,  that  1 
have  instanced  in,  thus  uneoually  furnished  with  truth,  and  advan<x»d  in 
knowledge,  I  suppose  of  eouai  nabiral  parts ;  all  the  odds  between  them  has 
been  the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their  underBt<^lding8  to 
range  in,  fbr  the  gathering  up  of  information,  and  furnishing  their  heads  with 
ideas  and  notions  and  observations,  whereon  to  employ  their  mind  and  form 
their  understandings. 

It  will  possibly  be  objected,  **  who  is  sufficient  for  all  this?"  I  answer, 
more  than  can  he  imagmed.  Every  one  knows  what  his  proper  business  is, 
and  what,  according  to  the  character  he  makes  of  himself,  the  world  may. 
justly  expect  of  him ;  and,  to  answer  that,  he  will  find  he  will  have  time  and 
opportunity  enough  to  furnish  himself,  if  he  will  not  deprive  himself,  by  a 
narrowness  of  spirit,  of  those  helps  that  are  at  hand.  I  do  not  say  to  be  a 
good  geographer,  that  a  man  should  visit  every  mountain,  river,  promontory, 
and  creek,  upon  the  ^e  of  the  earth,  view  the  buildings,  and  survey  the 
land  every  where,  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  purchase;  but  yet  every 
one  must  allow  that  he  shall  know  a  country  better,  that  makes  often  sallies 
into  it,  and  traveraea  up  and  down,  than  he  that,  like  a  miU-horse^  soes  stiU 
round  in  the  same  track,  or  keeps  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  fiem  or  two 
tnat  delight  him.  He  that  will  inquire  out  the  boat  books  in  every  science, 
and  inform  himself  of  the  most  material  authors  of  the  several  sects  of  philo- 
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■opfaj  «nd  ieligioD»  will  not  fiad  it  an  infinite  woik  to  aoqoaint  himaelf  witlr 
the aentimeiitfl of  mankind,  conoernii^the most  weighty  and  comprehensive 
BuMecta.  Let  liim  exercise  the  freedom  of  his  reason  and  understanding  in 
such  a  latitude  as  this»  and  his  mind  will  be  stiengthened,  his  capacity  en- 
la^gedy  his  fiusokies  imjHroYed;  and  the  light,  which  the  remote  and  scattered 
parts  of  troth  will  ffive  to  one  another,  will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he 
will  seldom  be  widmy  out,  or  miss  giving  proof  of  a  clear  nead  and  a  com- 
prehensive  knowledga.  At  least,  uiis  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  give  the 
understanding  its  due  in^rovement  to  f  he  fiiU  extent  c^  its  capacity,  and  to 
distinguish  the  two  most  difierent  things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical  chi- 
caner  from  a  man  of  reason.  Only  he,  tlut  would  thus  •give  the  mind  its 
flight,  and  send  abroad  his  inquiries  into  all  parts  after  tmu,  must  be  sure  to 
settle  in  his  head  detennined  ideas  of  all  that  he  employs  his  thoughts  about, 
and  never  fril  to  judge  himself,  and  judge  unbisssedly,  of  all  that  he  receives 
from  others,  either  in  their  writings  or  discourses.  Reverence  or  prejudice 
must  not  be  suffered  to  give  beauty  or  deformity  to  any  of  their  opimons. 

Sb€t.  4.  Of  wrncHee  and  AaMtt.--«We  are  bom  with  faculties  and 
powers  capable  afoDoet  of  anv  thing,  sooh  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther 
than  can  easily  be  imagined:  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  itowers 
which  f^iveems  ability  nm  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perrection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brouffht  to  the  carriage  and 
language  of  a  gentleoun,  thouffh  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his- 
joints  as  supple,  and  his  natunu  parts  not  any  way  ufbrior.  The  legs  of  a 
dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  m  a  musician,  fall  as  it  were  naturaUy,  with- 
out  thought  or  pains,  into  r^folar  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change- 
their  parts,  a^d  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the 
membors  not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long  practice 
to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability  &  WhSi  incredible  and  astonishing 
actiona  do  we  find  rope*dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  Not  but 
that  sundry,  in  almost  all  manual  arts,  are  aa  wonderfid ;  but  I  name  those 
which  the  world  takes  notice  of  for  such,  because  on  that  very  account  they 
give  mon^  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  bevond  the  reach  and 
almost  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  effects 
of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  luive  nothing  peculiar  in  them  from 
those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

Aa  it  is  in  the  body*  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  it  what  it  is,  and 
most  eve^  of  those  exodlencies,  which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exer- 
cise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actionlB.  Some  men  are 
remarked  lor  pleasantness  in  nuUexr ;  otiiera  for  apolounies  and  apposite  di- 
verting stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that 
the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who  excel  in  either  of 
them  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  as  an  art  to  be  learnt. 
But  yet  it  is  true  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit,  which  took  with  somebody,  and 
gained  him  commendation,  encouraged  mm  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts 
and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facilit]^  in  it,  without 
perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much 
more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  disposition 
may  oflen  give  the  first  rise  to  it,  but  that  never  carries  a  man  far,  without 
use  and  exercise;  and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind,. 
as  weU  as  those  of  the  bochr,  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein 
is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  ror  want  of  improve- 
ment. We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different,  even 
concerning  tl.e  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the  universi^.  And  he  that  will 
go  but  from  Westminster-hiJl  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  yet  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose- 
lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with  different  parts  firom  those  who  were  bred 
at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difference,  so  observable  in» 
SM 
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men's  iindent«odiiiai  and  paxtS)  does  not  arise  so  mnch  from  their  natotml 
ftculties  as  aoquiiea  habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at,  that  should  go  about 
to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not 
have  much  better  success,  who  shall  endeavour,  at  that  affe,  to  make  a  man 
reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you 
should  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  preoepti  of  logic  or  oratory. 
Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearinff  of  rules,  or  laying  them  iqi  in  lus 
memory ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of  doing,  without  reflecting  on  the 
rale ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good  painter  or  musician  extem- 
pore, by  a  lecture  and  instmction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker,  or  a  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules  showii^  bim  wherein 
rij^t  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understandings,  as  wdl 
as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of  thcdr  own  minds ;  I  am  apt 
to  think  the  fault  is  generally  midaid  upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  com- 
plaint of  want  of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of 
them.  We  see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  makmg  a  bargain, 
who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

SnoT.  5.  Ideof, — ^I  will  not  here,  in  what  reliSes  to  the  right  ocmdnct  and 
improvement  of  the  understanding,  repeat  again  the  getting  clear  and  deter- 
mined ideas,  and  the* employing  our  thoughts  rather  about  them  than  about 
:8oundi  put  for  them ;  nor  of  settling  the  signification  of  words,  which  we 
•use  with  ourselves  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  with  others,  in  discoursinff  about 
it.  Those  hinderances  of  our  understandings  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  I 
have  sufficiently  enlaiged  upon  in  another  place ;  so  that  nothing  more  needs 
here  to  be  said  of  those  matters. 

SnoT.  6.  PrincipUn, — ^There  is  another  &nlt  that  stops  or  misleads  men 
A  their  knowledge,  which  I  have  also  spoken  something  of,  but  yet  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  here  again,  that  we  may  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  see 
the  root  it  springs  fipom ;  and  that  is  a  custom  of  taking  up  with  principles 
that  are  not  sel^svident,  and  very  often  not  so  much  as- true.  It  is  not  unu- 
sual to  see  men  rest  their  opinions  upon  foundations  that  have  no  more  cer- 
tain^  and  solidity  than  the  propositions  built  on  them  and  embraced  for 
their  sake.  Such  foundations  are  these  and  the  like,  viz.— the  ftyunders  or 
leaders  of  my  party  are  good  men,  and  therefore  their  tenets  are  true ; — it  is 
the  opinion  of  a  sect  that  is  erroneous,  therefore  it  is  ftlae  :•— it  hath  been  long 
received  in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  true ;  or — it  is  new,  and  therefbre  false. 

These  and  many  die  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the  measures  of  troth 
and  fidsehood,  the  generality  of  men  make  the  standards  by  which  they  ac- 
custom their  understanding  to  judce.  And  thus,  they  felling  into  a  habit  of 
determining  of  truth  and  talsehood  by  such  wrong  measures,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  embrace  enor  for  certainty,  and  be  veiy  positive  in  things  thi^ 
have  no  ^und  for. 

There  is  not  any,  who  pretends  to  the  least  resson,  but,  when  any  of  these 
his  felse  maxims  are  brought  to  the  test,  must  acknowledjj^  them  to  be  fallible, 
^and  such  as  he  will  not  aUow  in  those  that  differ  fh>m  him ;  and  yet,  after  he 
is  convinced  of  this,  you  shall  see  him  ^  on  in  the  use  of  them,  and,  the 
very  next  occasion  that  ofiers,  argue  agam  upon  the  same  grounds.  Would 
•one  not  be  ready  to  think  tint  men  are  willing  to  impose  upon  themselves 
and  mislead  their  own  understandings,  who  conduct  them  by  such  wrong 
measures,  even  after  they  see  they  cannot  be  relied  on?  But  vet  they  wifi 
not  appear  so  blameable  as  may  lie  thought  at  first  sight ;  for  I  think  there 
are  a  great  many  that  argue  thus  in  earnest,  and  do  it  not  to  impoee  on  them- 
selyes  or  others.  They  are  persuaded  of  what  they  say,  and  think  there  is 
weight  in  it,  though  in  a  like  case  they  have  been  convinced  there  is  none 
but  men  would  be  intolerable  to  themselves,  and  contemptible  to  others,  if 
"they  should  embrace  opinions  without  any  ground,  and  hold  what  tl^y  could 

S've  no  manner  of  reason  for.    True  or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mud  mus 
Lve  some  foundation  to  rest  itself  upon;  and»  as  I  have  remarked  in  anotha. 
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place,  it  no  sooner  eotertaint  any  proposition,  but  it  presently  hastens  to 
some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on;  till  then  it  is  unquiet  and  unsettled.  So 
much  do  our  own  very  tempers  dispose  us  to  a  right  use  of  our  understand- 
ings, if  we  would  follow,  as  we  should,  the  inclinations  of  our  nature. 

In  some  matters  of  concernment,  especially  those  of  religion,  men  are 
not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering  and  uncertain ;  they  must  embrace  and 
profess  some  tenets  or  other ;  and  it  would  be  a  shame,  nay  a  contndiction  too 
heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  lie  constantly  under,  for  him  to  pretend  seriously 
to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  religion,  and  yet  not  to  he  able  to  give  any 
reason  of  his  belief,  or  to  say  any  thing  for  his  preference  of  this  to  any  other 
opinion :  and  therefore  they  must  make  use  of  some  principles  or  other,  and 
those  can  be  no  other  than  such  as  they  have  and  can  manage ;  and  to  say 
thev  are  not  in  earnest  persuaded  by  thein,  and  do  not  rest  upon  those  they 
make  use  of,  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  to  allege  that  they  are  not  misled 
when  we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not  make  use  of  sure  and 
unquestionable  principles,  rather  than  rest  on  such  grounds  as  may  deceive 
them,  and  will,  as  is  visible,  serve  to  support  error  as  well  as  truth? 

To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  use  of  better  and  surer 
principles  is  because  they  cannot :  but  this  inability  proceeds  not  from  want 
of  natural  parts  (for  those  few,  whose  case  that  is,  are  to  be  excused),  but 
for  want  of  use  and  exercise.  Few  men  are,  from  their  youth,  accustomed 
to  strict  reasoning,  and  to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth,  in  a  long  train 
of  consequences,  to  its  remotest  principles,  and  to  observe  its  connexion ; 
and  he  that  by  frequent  practice  has  not  been  used  to  this  employment  of  his 
understanding,  it  is  no  more  wonder  that  he  should  not,  when  he  is  grown 
into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he  should  not  be  on  a 
sudden,  able  to  grave  or  design,  dance  on  the  ropes  or  write  a  good  hand, 
who  has  never  practised  either  of  them. 

Nay,  the  most  of  men  are  so  wholly  strangers  to  this,  that  they  do  not  so 
much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it;  they  despatch  the  ordinary  business  of 
their  caUings  by  rote,  as  we  say,  as  they  have  learnt  it;  and  n  at  any  time 
they  miss  success,  they  impute  it  to  any  thing  rather  than  want  of  thought  or 
skiU ;  that  they  conclude  (because  they  know  no  better)  they  have  in  perfoc- 
tion :  or,  if  there  be  any  subject  that  interest  or  fancy  has  recommended  to 
their  thoughts,  their  reasoning  about  it  is  still  after  tbeir  own  fashion ;  be  it 
better  or  worse,  it  serves  their  turns,  and  is  the  best  they  are  acouainted 
with ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  are  led  by  it  into  mistakes,  and  their  business 
succeeds  accordin^y,  they  impute  it  to  any  cross  accident  or  def%uih  of  others, 
rather  thsn  to  their  own  want  of  understanding ;  that  is  what  nobody  disco- 
vers  or  complains  of  in  himself.  Whatsoever  made  his  business  to  miscarry, 
it  was  not  want  of  right  thought  and  judgment  in  himself:  he  sees  no  such 
defect  in  himself,  but  is  satiraed  that  he  carries  on  his  designs  well  enough 
by  his  own  reasoning,  or  at  least  should  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  un- 
lucky traverses  not  in  his  power.  Thus,  being  content  with  this  short  and 
very  imperfect  use  of  his  understanding,  he  never  troubles  himself  to  seek 
out  me^ods  of  improving  his  mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any  notion 
of  close  reasoning,  in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long  train  of  consequences 
from  sure  foundations ;  such  as  is  requisite  for  the  making  out  and  clearing 
most  of  the  speculative  truths  most  men  own  to  believe,  and  are  most  con- 
cemed  in.  Not  to  mention  here,  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  on  by 
and  by  more  fully,  vis,  that  in  many  eases  it  is  not  one  series  of  conse- 
quences will  serve  the  turn,  but  many  diflbrent  and  opposite  deductions  must 
be  examined  and  laid  together,  before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  point  in  question.  What  then  can  be  expected  from  men  thai 
neither  see  the  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this :  nor,  if  they  do, 
know  how  to  set  about  it,  or  could  perform  it  1  You  may  as  weU  set  a  coun- 
tryman, who  scarce  knows  the  figures,  and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three  par- 
ticulars, to  state  a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find  the  true  balance  of  it. 
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What  then  should  be  done  in  the  case  1  I  answer,  we  should  alwiys  re- 
member what  I  said  above,  that  the  fkculties  of  our  souls  are  improved  and 
made  useful  to  us,  just  after  the  same  manner  as  our  bodies  are.  Would 
you  have  a  man  wnte  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or  perform  any  other 
manual  operation  dexterously  and  wi^  ease ;  let  him  have  ever  so  much 
vigour  and  activitTi  suppleness  and  address  naturally,  yet  nobody  exnects  this 
from  him,  unless  he  has  been  used  to  it,  and  has  employed  time  and  pains  in 
fashioning  and  forming  his  hand,  or  outward  parts  to  these  motions.  Just  so 
it  is  in  tTO  mind :  would  vou  have  a  man  reason  well,  you  must  use  him  to  it 
betimes,  exercise  his  mina  in  observing  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  following 
them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this  better  than  mathematics,  which,  therefore, 
I  think  should  be  taught  all  those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity ;  not  so 
much  to  make  them  mathematicians,  as  to  make  them  reasonable  creatures; 
for  though  we  all  call  ourselves  so,  because  we  are  bom  to  it,  if  we  please, 
^et  we  may  trtHj  say,  nature  gives  us  but  the  seeds  of  it :  we  are  bom  to  be, 
if  we  please,  rational  creatures  ;  but  it  is  use  and  exercise  only  that  make  us 
80,  and  we  are,  indeed,  bo  no  fkrther  than  industiy  and  application  have  car- 
ried us.  And,  therefore,  in  ways  of  reasoning,  which  men  have  not  been 
used  to,  he.  that  will  observe  the  conclusions  they  take  upi  must  be  satisfied 
they  are  not  all  rational. 

This  has  been  the  less  taken  notice  of,  because  every  one,  in  his  private 
affairs,  uses  some  sort  of  reasoning  or  other,  enough  to  denominate  mm  rea- 
sonable. But  the  mistake  is,  that  he  that  is  found^reasonable  in  one  thing  is 
concluded  to  be  so  in  all,  and  to  thuik  or  to  say  otherwise  is  thought  so  unjust 
an  afiSront,  and  so  senseless  a  censure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do  it.  It  looks 
like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  It  is  true, 
that  he  that  reasons  well  in  any  one  thing  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of 
reasoning  well  in  others,  and  to  the  same  d^ee  of  strength  and  clearness, 
and  poesiblv  much  mater,  had  his  understanoing  been  so  employed.  But  it 
is  as  trae  that  he  who  can  reason  well  to-day  about  one  sort  of  matters,  can- 
not at  all  reason  to  day  about  others,  thougn  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may. 
But  wherever  a  man's  rational  faculty  fai&  him,  and  will  not  serve  him  to 
reason,  there  we  cannot  say  he  is  rational,  how  capable  soever  he  may  be,  by 
time  and  exercise,  fo  become  so. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have  never  elevated  their 
thou^ts  above  the  spade  and  the  plough  nor  looked  beyond  the  ordinary 
dradgery  of  a  day-labourer.  Take  the  thoughts  of  such  an  one,  used  for 
many  years  to  one  track,  out  of  that  narrow  compass,  he  has  been  all  his  life 
connned  to,  yon  will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  almost  a 
perfect  natural.  Some  one  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  conclusions  inmie- 
diately  depend,  you  will  find  in  most  men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts ; 
these,  trae  or  false,  have  been  the  maxims  they  have  been  guided  by ;  take 
these  from  them,  and  they  are  perfectly  at  a  loss,  their  compass  and  pole-star 
then  are  gone,  and  their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus ;  and  there- 
fore they  either  immediately  return  to  their  old  maxims  again,  as  the  fbnnda- 
tions  of  all  trath  to  them,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  to  ehow  their 
weakness ;  or  if  they  give  them  up  to  their  reasons,  they,  with  them,  give 
up  all  tmth  and  ferther  inquiry,  ana  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certainty. 
For  if  you  would  enlarge  their  thoughts,  and  settle  them  upon  more  remote 
and  surer  principles,  they  either  cannot  easily  apprehend  them ;  or,  if  they 
can,  know  not  wnat  use  to  make  of  them ;  fer  long  deductions  from  remote 
principles  are  what  they  have  not  been  used  to,  and  cannot  manage. 

What  then,  can  grown  men  never  be  improved,  or  enlar;^  in  weir  under- 
standings ?  I  say  not  so ;  but  this  I  think  I  may  say,  that  it  will  not  be  done 
without  industry  and  application,  which  will  require  more  time  and  pains  than 
grown  men,  settled  in  their  course  of  life,  will  allow  to  it,  and  therefore  very 
seldom  is  done.  And  this  very  capacity  of  attaining  it,  by  use  and  exerose 
only,  brings  us  back  to  that  wliich  I  laid  down  before,  that  it  is  only  practice 
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that  improves  our  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  and  we  must  exnect  nothing  from 
our  nnderatandiqgSt  any  fkrther  than  they  are  perfected  by  habits. 

The  Americans  are  not  all  bom  with  worse  understanding  than  the  Eu« 
ropeans,  though  we  see  none  of  them  have  such  reaches  m  «the  arts  and 
sciences.  And,  amon^  the  children  of  a  poor  countryman,  the  lucky  chance 
of  education,  and  getting  into  the  world,  gives  one  infinitely  the  superiority 
in  parts  over  the  rest,  who,  continuing  at  nome,  had  continued  also  just  of 
the  same  size  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  scholars,  especially  in  mathematica,  may 
perceive  how  their  minds  open  by  de^es,  and  how  it  is  exercise  alone  that 
opens  them.  Sometimes  they  wul  stick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  demonstra- 
tion, not  for  want  of  will  and  application,  but  really  for  want  of  perceiving 
the  connexion  of  two  ideas,  that^  to  one  whose  understanding  is  more  exer- 
cisedf  is  as  visible  as  any  thing  can  be.  The  same  would  be  with  a  crown 
man  be^ning  to  study  mathematics ;  the  understanding,  for  want  of  use, 
often  sticks  in  every  plain  way,  and  he  himself  that  is  so  puzzled,  when  he 
comes  to  see  the  connexion,  wonders  what  it  was  he  stuck  at,  m  a  case  so 
plain. 

Sect.  7.  Mathematics. — I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  a  way  to  settle 
m  the  mind  a  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  train ;  not  that  I  think  it  ne- 
cessaiY  that  ah  men  should  be  deep  mathematicians,  but  that,  having  got  the 
way  or  reasoning,  which  that  study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  might 
be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  as  they  shall  have  occasion. 
For,  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  every  single  argument  should  be  managed  as  a 
mathematical  demonstration :  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  ideas  should 
be  followed,  till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on  which  it  bottoms,  and 
observes  the  ^coherence  all  alon^,  though  in  proofs  of  probability  one  such 
train  is  not  enough  to  settle  the  judgment,  as  m  demonstrative  knowledge. 

Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  deiponstration,  there  needs  no  farther 
inquiry ;  but  in  probabilities,  wL^re  th^re  wants  demonstration  to  establish 
the  truth  beyond  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argument  to  its 
source,  and  observe  its  strength  and  weakness,  but  all  the  arguments,  afler 
havipg  been  so  examined  on  both  sides,  must  be  laid  in  balance  one  against 
another,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  understanding  determine  its  assent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reasoning  the  understanding  should  be  accustomed  to, 
which  is  so  different  fVom  what  the  illiterate  are  used  to,  that  even  learned 
men  oftentimes  seem  to  have  very  little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered,  since  the  way  of  disputing,  in  the  schools,  leads  them  quite  away 
(h>m  it,  by  insisting  on  one  topical  argument,  by  the  success  of  which  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  question  is  to  be  determined,  and  victory  adjudged 
to  the  opponent  or  defendant ;  whidi  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  balance  an 
account  by  one  sum,  char£|ed  and  discharged,  when  there  are  an  hundred 
others  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  men's  minds  were  accustomed  to,  and 
that  early ;  that  they  might  not  erect  their  opinions  upon  one  single  view, 
when  so  many  other  are  requisite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  must  come 
into  the  reckoning,  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judgment.  This  would 
enlarge  their  minds,  and  give  a  due  freedom  to  their  understandings,  that  they 
might  not  be  led  into  error  1^  presumption,  laziness,  or  precipitancy ;  for  X 
think  nobody  can  approve  such  a  conduct  of  the  understanding  as  should 
mislead  it  firom  truth,  though  it  be  ever  so  much  in  fashion  to  make  use  of  it. 
To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  manage  the  understandinff  as  I 
propose,  would  require  every  man  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  be  furnished  with 
all  the  materials  of  knowledge,  and  exercised  in  all  the  ways  of  reasoning. 
To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  those  that  have  time,  and  the  means 
to  attain  knowledge,  to  want  any  helps  or  assistance,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  underatandihgs,  that  are  to  be  got ;  and  to  such  I  would  be  thought 
here  chiefly  to  speak.  Those  methinks  who,  by  the  industry  and  parts  of 
Iheii  ancestors,  have  been  set  firee  from  a  constant  drudgery  to  their  backs 
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and  their  belli^,  should  bestow  some  of  their  spare  time  on  their  heaos,  an4 
open  their  minds,  by  some  trials  and  essays,  in  all  the  sorts  and  matters  o^ 
Heasoninff.  I  have  before  mentioned  mathematics,  wherein  algebra  gives  nen 
neips  and  views  to  the  understanding.  If  I  propose  these,  it  is  not,  as  I  mid, 
to  make  every  man  a  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraist ;  but  yet 
I  tliink  the  study  of  them  is  of  infinite  use,  even  to  grown  men ;  first,  by  ex* 
perimentally  convincing  them,  that  to  make  any  one  reason  well,  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied,' and  that  serve  him  well  enough 
in  his  ordinary  course.  A  man  in  those  studies  will  see,  that  however  good  he 
may  think  his  understanding,  yet  in  many  things,  and  those  very  visible,  it  may 
fail  him.  This  would  take  off  that  presumption  that  most  men  have  of  them* 
selves  in  this  part;  and  thev  would  not  be  so  apt  to  think  their  minds  wanted 
no  helps  to  emarge  them,  that  there  could  be  nothing  added  to  the  acuteness 
and  penetration  of  their  understandings. 

Secondly,  The  study  of  mathematics  would  show  them  the  necessity  there 
is  in  reasoning  to  separate  all  the  distinct  ideas,  and  see  the  habitudes  that 
all  those  concerned  in  the  present  inquiry  have  to  one  another,  and  to  lay  by 
those  which  relate  not  to  tne  proposition  in  hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  Uiem 
out  of  the  reckoning.  This  is  that  which  in  other  subjects,  besides  quantity, 
is  what  is  absolutely  requisite  to  just  reasoning,  though  in  tiiem  it  is  not  so 
easily  observed,  nor  so  carefully  practised.  In  those  parts  of  knowledge 
where  it  is  thought  demonstration  nas  nothing  to  do,  men  reason  as  it  were 
in  the  lump ;  and  if,  upon  a  summary  and  confused  view,  or  upon  a  partial 
consideration,  they  can  raise  the  appearance  of  a  probability,  they  usually 
rest  content ;  especially  if  it  be  in  a  dispute  where  every  little  straw  is  laid 
hold  on,  and  every  thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  colour  to 
the  argument  is  advanced  with  ostentation.  But  that  mind  is  not  in  a  pos- 
ture to  find  the  truth,  that  does  not  distinctly  take  all  the  parts  asunder,  and, 
omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to  the  point,  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  result  of 
all  the  particuUrs  which  any  wa^  influence  it.  There  is  another  no  less  use- 
ful habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to  mathematical  demonstrations,  and  that 
is,  of  using  the  mind  to  a  long  train  of  consequences ;  but  having  mentioned 
that  alread^,  I  shall  not  again  here  repeat  it 

As  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  time  are  narrower,  what  may  suffice  them 
is  not  of  that  vast  extent  as  may  be  imagined,  and  so  comes  not  within  the 
objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every  thing.  Knowledge  and 
science  in  general  is  the  business  only  of  those  who  are  at  ease  and  lei- 
sure. Those  who  have  particular  callings  ought  to  understand  them;  and  it 
is  no  unreasonable  proposal,  nor  impossible  to  be  compassed,  that  Uiey  should 
think  and  reason  right  about  what  is  their  daily  employment  This  one  can- 
not think  them  incapable  of,  without  levelling  them  with  the  brutes,  and 
charging  them  with  a  stupidity  below  the  rank  of  rational  creatures. 

Sbct.  8.  Religion, — Besides  his  particular  calling  for  the  support  of  this 
life,  every  one  has  a  concern  in  a  future  life,  which  he  is  bound  to  look  after. 
This  engages  his  thoughts  in  religion ;  and  here  it  mightily  lies  upon  him  to 
understand  and  reason  right.  Men,  therefore,  cannot  be  excusea  from  un- 
derstanding the  words,  and  framing  the  general  notions  relating  to  religion, 
right  The  one  day  of  seven,  besides  other  days  of  rest,  allows  in  the  Cliris. 
tian  world  time  enough  for  this  (had  thejr  no  other  idle  hours)  if  they  would 
but  make  use  of  these  vacancies  from  their  daily  labour,  and  apply  themaelves 
to  an  improvement  of  knowledge  with  as  much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to 
a  great  many  other  things  that  are  useless,  and  had  but  those  that  would  en- 
ter them  according  to  their  several  capacities  in  a  right  way  to  this  know- 
ledge. The  original  make  of  their  minds  is  like  that  of  other  men,  and  they 
would  be  found  not  to  want  understanding  fit  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  re. 
ligion,  if  they  were  a  little  encouraged  and  helped  in  it,  as  they  should  be. 
For  there  are  instances  of  very  mean  people,  who  have  raised  theiv  mipds  Xy 
a  great  sense  and  understanding  of  religion :  and  though  these  Iopk,  no^  brci» 
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•o  freqaent  m  eould  be  wiehed,  jretthey  ere  enough  to  dear  that  eonditioa 
of  life  from  a  neceaaity  of  groaa  ignorance,  and  to  ahow  that  more  might  be 
brought  to  be  rational  creaturee  and  Chziatiana  (for  they  can  hardly  be  thou|j[ht 
really  to  be  80»  who,  wearing  the  name,  know  not  ao  much  aa  the  Ym  pnn- 
ciplea  of  that  religion)  if  due  care  were  taken  of  them.  For,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  peasantry  lately  in  France  ^a  rank  of  people  under  a  much  heavier  pres^ 
sure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day*laboureri  in  England)  of  the  reformed 
religion  understood  it  much  better,  and  could  say  more  for  it  than  those  of  a 
higher  condition  among  ua. 

But  if  it  ahall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  sort  of  people  must  give  them* 
selves  up  to  brutish  stupidity  in  things  of  their  nearest  concernment,  which  I 
see  no  reason  for,  this  excuses  not  Uiose  of  a  freer  fortune  and<  education,  if 
they  neglect  their  underBtandings,  and  take  no  care  to  employ  them  as  they 
ought,  and  set  them  ri^  in  the  knowledge  of  those  thmgs  for  which  prin- 
cipally they  were  ^ven  them.  At  least  those,  whose  plentiful  fortunes  allow 
them  the  opportumties  and  helps  of  improvements,  are  not  so  few,  but  that 
it  might  be  hoped  great  advancements  might  be  made  in  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  especiaU]^  in  that  of  the  gxeatest  concern  and  largest  views,  if  men 
would  make  a  right  use  of  their  nculties,/  and  study  their  own  understandings. 

SsoT.  d.  J<2eiM.-*-Outward  corporeal  objects,  that  constantly  importune 
our  senses  and  captivate  our  appetites,  fell  not  to  fill  our  heads  with  lively 
and  lasting  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here  the  mind  needs  net  to  be*set  up  upon 
getting  mater  store ;  they  offer  themselves  fest  enough,  and  are  usually  en- 
tertainoa  with  such  plenty,  and  lodged  so  careftdly,  that  the  mind  wants  room  or 
attention  for  others  that  it  has  more  use  and  need  of.  To  fit  the  understandinff , 
therefore,  for  such  reasoning  as  I  have  been  above  speaking  of,  care  should  be 
taken  to  fill  it  with  moral  and  more  abstract  ideas;  for  these  not  offsring 
themselves  to  the  senses,  but  being  to  be  framed  to  tiie  understanding,  people 
are  generally  so  neglectlhl  of  a  feculty  tlurv  are  apt  to  think  wants  nothing, 
that  1  fear  most  men's  minds  are  more  unramished  with  such  ideas  than  is 
imagined.  They  often  use  the  words,  and  how  can  they  be  suspected  fa 
want  the  ideas  ?  What  I  have  said  in  the  third  book  of  my  Essav  will  ex- 
cuse  me  from  an^  other  answer  to  this  question.  But  to  convince  people  of 
what  moment  it  is  to  their  understan^ngs  to  be  fiimished  with  such  abstract 
ideas,  steady  and  settled  in  them,  give  me  leave  to  ask,  how  any  one  shall  be 
able  to  know  whether  he  be  obligea  to  be  just,  if  he  has  not  establishbd  ideas 
in  his  mind  of  <Migation  and  of  justice;  since  knowled^^  consists  in  nothinff 
but  the  perceived  agreement  or  dissjgfieement  of  those  ideas  ?  and  so  of  aU 
others  tne  like,  which  concern  our  hves  and  manners.  And  if  men  do  find  a 
difficulty  to  see  Uie  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  angles,  which  lie  be* 
foie  their  eyes  unalterable  in  a  diagram;  how  utterly  impossible  will  it  be  td 
perceive  it  in  ideas  that  have  no  o&er  sensible  object  to  represent  them  to 
the  mind  but  sounds,  with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  conformity,  and 
therefore  had  need  to  be  deariy  settled  in  the  mind  themselves,  if  we  would 
make  any  dear  judgment  about  them.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first 
things  the  mind  should  be  employed  about,  in  the  ri^t  conduct  of  the  under- 
Btanuing,  without  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  capable  of  reasoning 
*  right  about  those  matters.  But  m  these,  and  all  other  ideas,  care  must  be 
tuen  that  they  harbour  no  inconsistendes,  and  that  they  have  a  real  exist- 
ence where  real  existence  is  supposed ;  and  are  not  mere  chimeras  with  a 
supposed  existence. 

Sect.  10.  PrefiMliee.— Every  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudicea 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  fi^ee,  and  had  none  of  his 
own.  This  being  objected  on  all  sides,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fimlt  and  ah 
hind«rance  to  knowledge.  What  now  is  the  cure  1  No  other  but  this,  that 
every  man  should  let  afone  others'  prejudices,  and  examine  his  own.  Nobody 
is  convinced  of  his  W  the  accusation  of  another :  he  recriminates  by  the  same 
rale,  and  is  dear.  The  only  way  to  remove  this  ^^eat  cause  of  ign<»ance 
and  error  out  of  the  world  is,  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine  himself. 
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If  othan  win  not  deal  ftirly  with  their  own  nunde,  does  that  mske  tay^mifn 
troths  1  or  ought  it  to  make  me  in  lo?6  with  them,  and  wiUine  to  impoae  on 
myaelf?  If  oUwni  love  cataracta  in  their  eyea,  should  that  hinder  me  from 
coachinf  of  mine  as  soon  as  I  cani  Every  one  dedarea  against  Uindneas, 
and  yet  who  almost  is  not  ibnd  of  that  which  dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the 
dear  li^ht  oat  of  his  mind,  whidi  shoold  lead  him  into  troth  and  knowwdge  1 
False  or  doubtfid  positions,  relied  npon  as  miqaestionable  maxims,  keep  those 
in  the  dark  from  troth  who  boild  on  them.  Sach  are  usually  the  pngudioes 
imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence,  fiishion,  interest,  d&c.  This  is  the 
mote  wluch  every  one  sees  in  Ins  brother's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam 
in  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  ever  brought  fiurly  to  examine 
his  own  principles,  and  see  whether  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial  1 
But  yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  evecy  one  should  set  about,  and 
be  scrapuloos  in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the  search 
of  troth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hinderance  of  knowledge 
(for  to  such  only  I  write),  to  those  who  would  shake  <^  this  ffroat  and  danger- 
ous  impostor,  prejudice,  who  dresses  np  falsehood  in  the  likeness  of  truth, 
and  BO  dexterously  hoodwinks  inen's  minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark, 
with  a  belief  that  they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  eee  with 
their  eyes^I  shall  ofibr  this  one  mark  whereby  prejudice  may  be  known. 
He  that  is  strongly  of  any  opinion  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self^^on- 
demned)  that  his  persuasion  is  buUt  upon  good  grounds;  and  that  his  assent 
is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he  holds  finoes  him  to;  and 
that  they  are  arguments,  and  not  inclination,  or  fancy,  that  make  him  so 
confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if,  after  all  hie  profiMsion,  he  can* 
not  bear  any  opposition  to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  armaments  on  the  other  side,  does 
he  not  plainly  confess  it  is  prejudice  governs  him?  and  it  is  not  the  evidence 
of  troth,  but  some  lazy  antidpation,  some  beloved  presomntion,  that  he  de* 
sires  to  rest  undisturMl  in.  For,  tf  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives  out,  well 
fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  tive,  what  need  he  fear  to  put  it 
te  Uie  proofi  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon  a  firm  feimdation,  if  the  aigo- 
ments  that  support  it,  and  have  ^obtained  nis  assent,  be  dear,  good,  and  con« 
vincing,  why  should  he  be  shy  to<  have  it  tried  wheiher  they  be  proof  or  noti 
He  whose  assent  goes  beyond  thie  evidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adhe* 
rence  only  to  prejudice,  and  does  in  efiect  own  it,  when  he  refuses  to  hear 
what  is  ofibred  against  it ;  dedarin|r  thereby  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks, 
but  the  auiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward  condem. 
nation  or  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined ; 
Vhich,  what  is  it  but  prejudice  1  ^t  tBowum  statueritf  f^rie  tnauiitA  dUerA 
etiamii  tBquum  ttatuerii,  htmd  €Rquu9  jfuerit  He  that  would  acquit  himself 
in  this  case  as  a  lover  of  troth,  not  giving  way  to  any  pre-occnpatioB  or  bias 
that  may  mislead  him,  must  do  two  things  that  are  not  veiy . common  nor 
very  easy. 

SncT.  11.  Indifferencw* — ^First,  He  must  not  be  in  love  with  any  opinion, 
or  wish  it  to  be  troe,  till  ne  knows  it  to  be  so,  and  then  he  will  not  need  to 
wish  it;  fer  notlung  that  is  felse  can  deserve  our  good  wishes,  nor  a  desire 
that  it  should  have  the  place  and  ferce  of  truth ;  and  yet  nothing  ie  more  fie^ 
quent  than  this.  Men  are  fond  .of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evidence  but 
respect  and  custom,  and  think  they  must  maintain  them,  or  all  is  gone ; 
tbough  they  have  never  examined  the  ground  they  stand  on,  nor  have  ever 
made  them  out  to  themselves,  or  can  make  them  out  to  others :  we  should 
contend  earnestly  for  the  truth,  but  we  shoifid  first  be  sure  that  it  is  troth,  or 
else  we  fight  against  God,  who  is  the  God  of  troth,  and  do  the  woik  of  the 
devil,  who  is  the  fi^er  and  propa^[BtDr  of  lies;  and  our  seal,  though  ever  so 
warm,  will  not  excuse  us,  for  this  is  plainly  prejudice. 

SvoT.  12.  Examine. — Secondly,  He  must  do  that  which  he  wiQ  find  lum- 
self  very  averse  to,  as  jud^ng  the  thing  unnecessary,  or  himself  incapable  o^ 
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doing'  it.  He  most  try  whether  his  princmles  be  certainly  tnie,  or  not,  and 
how  far  he  may  safely  rely  upon  them.  This,  whether  fewer  have  the  hear< 
or  the  skill  to  do,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  that  which  evezy 
one  ouffht  to  do,  who  professes  to  love  truths  and  would  not  impose  upon 
himself;  which  is  a  surer  way  to  be  made  a  fool  of  than  by  being  exposed  to 
the  soplustiy  of  others.  The  disposition  to  put  any  cheat  upon  ourselves 
works  constantly,  and  we  are  pleased  with  it,  but  are  impatient  of  being  ban- 
tered or  misled  by  others.  The  inability  I  here  speak  of  is  not  any  nuural 
defect  that  makes  men  incapable  of  examining  their  own  principles.  To 
such,  rules  of  conducting  their  understanduigs  are  useless ;  and  that  is  the 
case  of  very  few.  The  great  number  is  of  those  w|iom  the  ill  habit  of  never 
exerting  their  thoughts  ms  disabled;  the  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved 
by  disuse,  and  have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  nature  fitted  them  to 
receive  ftom  exercise.  Those  who  are  in  a  condition  tb  learn  the  first  ndea 
of  plain  arithmetic,  and  could  be  brought  to  cast  up  an  ordinary  sum,  are 
capable  of  this,  if  thev  had  but  accustomed  their  minds  to  reasoning:  but  they 
that  have  wholly  nwected  the  exercise  of  their  understandings  in  this  way, 
will  be  very  &r,  at  first,  from  being  able  to  do  it,  and  as  unfit  for  it  as  one- 
unpractised  in  figures  to  ca«t  up  a  shop-book,  and,  perhaps,  think  it  as  strange 
to  be  set  about  it.  And  yet  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  to  be.  a  wrong, 
use  of  our  undenrtandmgs,  to  build  our  tenets  (in  thinss  where  we  are  con- 
cerned to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may  lead  us  into  error.  We* 
take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard,  upon  trust,  and  without  ever  having  ex- 
amined them,  and  then  bdieve  a  whole  system,  upon  a  presui^ption  that  they 
are  true  and  solid;  and  what  is  all  this  but  chUdish,  shameful,  senseless  cre-- 
dulity  ? 

In  these  two  things,  viz.  an  eaoal  indifferency  for  all  truth;  I  mean  the  re- 
ceiving it,  the  love  of  it,  as  truth,  but  not  loving  it  for  any  other  reason,  be- 
fore we  know  it  to  be  true;  and  in  the  examination  of  our  principles,  and  not 
receiving  any  fer  such,  nor  building  on  them,  till  we  are  fully  convinced,  as 
rational  creatures,  of  their  solidity,  truth,  and  certainty;  consists  that  free- 
dom of  the  understanding  which  is  necessary  to  a  rational  creature,  and  with* 
out  which  it  is  not  tntly  an  understanding.  It  is  concjcit,  fimcy,  extrava^^ance, . 
any  thing  rather  than  understanding,  ii  it  must  be  under  the  constramt  of 
receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  any  thing  but  their  own, . 
not  fancied,  but  perceived,  evidence.  This  was  rightly  called  imposition, 
and  is  of  all  other  the  worst  and  most  dang^us  sort  of  it.  Fof  we  impose 
upon  ourselves,  which  is  the  strongest  imposition  of  all  others ;  and  we  im- 
pose upon  ourselves  in  that  part  which  ought  with  the  greatest  care  to  be  kept 
free  from  all  imposition.  The  world  is  apt  to  cast  great  blame  on  those  who 
have  an  indifiTerem^  of  opinions,  especially  in  religion.  I  fear  this  is  the 
foundation  of  great  error  and  worse  consequences.  To  be  indifierent  which 
of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  rif^t  temper  of  the  mind  that  preserves  it  firom 
being  imposed  on,  and  disposes  it  to  examine  with  that  indifferency,  till  it  has 
done  its  oest  to  find  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  only  direct  and  safe  way  to  it. 
But  to  be  indifferent  whether  we  embrace  falsehood  or  truth,  is  the  great  road 
to  error.  Those  who  are  not  indifferent  which  opinion  is  true,  are  guilty  of 
this ;  they  suppose,  without  examining,  that  what  thejr  hold  is  true,  and  they 
think  they  ought  to  be  zealous  for  it.  Those,  it  is  plain  by  their  ^armth  and 
eagerness,  are  not  indifferent  for  their  own  opinions,  but  methinks  are  very 
incufierent  whether  they  be  true  or  felse ;  since  they  cannot  endure  to  have 
any  doubts  raised,  or  objections  made  against  them ;  and  it  is  visible  they 
never  have  made  any  themselves,  and  so,  never  having  examined  them,  know 
not,  nor  are  concerned,  as  they  should  be,  to  know  whether  they  be  true  or 
false. 

These  are  the  common  and  most  general  miscarriages  which  I  think 
men  should  avoid  or  rectify,  in  a  ri^rht  conduct  of  their  understandings,  and 
should  be  particularly  taken  care  of  m  education.    The  business  whereof,,  in 
respect  of  knowledge,  is4iot,  as  I  think,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  anv  one 
8N 
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of  the  sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  disposition,  and  thoee 
habits,  tiiat  may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  apply 
himself  to,  or  stand  in  need  of  in  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  well  principLinff,  and  not  the  instilling  a  reverence 
and  veneration  for  certain  dogmas,  under  the  specious  title  of  principles, 
which  are  often  so  remote  from  that  truth  and  evidence  which  beiongs  to 
principles,  that  they  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  &lse  and  erroneous ;  and  often 
cause  men  so  educated,  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world,  and  fine  they 
cannot  maintain  the  principles  so  taken  up  and  rested  in,  to  cast  off  all  prin- 
ciples, and  turn  perfect  sceptics,  regardless  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  understanding,  either 
from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind,  or  ill  habits  taken  up,  which  hinder  it 
in  its  progress  to  knowledge.  Ot  these,  there  are  as  many,  possiUy,  to  be 
found,  if  Uie  mind  were  thoroughly  studied,  as  there  are  dis<»ses  of  the  body, 
each  whereof  clogs  and  disables  the  understanding  to  some  degree,  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  looked  after  and  cured.  I  shall  set  down  some  few 
to  excite  men,  especially  those  who  make  knowledge  their  business,  to  look 
into  themselves,  and  observe  whether  they  do  not  indulse  some  weaknesseey 
.  allow  some  miscarriages  in  the  management  of  their  inteflectual  focuity,  which 
.is  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 

Sect.  13.  Observations, — ^Particular  matters  of  fact  are  the  undoubted 
.  foundations  on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge  is  built :  the  benefit  the 
•  understanding  makes  of  them  is  to  draw  from  them  conclusions,  whidi  may 
be  as  standing  rules  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  practice.  The  mind 
often  makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of  the  information  it  receives  from  the 
accounts  of  civil  or  natural  historians,  by  being  too  forward  or  too  slow  in 
making  observations  on  the  particular  firsts  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in  reading,  and  yet  do  not  much 
advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They  are  delighted  with  the  stories  that  are 
told,  and  perhaps  can  tell  them  again,  for  they  make  all  they  read  nothing 
but  history  to  themselves :  bat  not  reflecting  on  it,  not  making  to  themselves 
observations  from  what  ihey  read,  they  are  very  little  improved  by  all  that 
crowd  of  particulars,  that  either  pass  through,  or  lodge  Uiemselves  in  their 
understandinff.  They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  cram- 
ming themselves ;  but  not  digesting  any  thing,  it  produces  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  say,  they  have  the  materials  of 
knowledge ;  but,  like  those  for  building,  they  are  of  no  advantage,  if  there  be 
no  other  use  maide  of  them  but  to  let  them  he  heaped  up  together.  Opposite 
to  these,  there  are  others  who  lose  the  improvement  they  should  make  of 
matters  of  fiict  by  a  quite  contraiy  conduct  They  are  apt  to  draw  general 
conclusions,  and  raise  axioms  from  every  particular  they  meet  with.  These 
make  as  little  true  benefit  of  history  as  the  other ;  nav,  being  of  forward  and 
active  spirits,  receive  more  harm  by  it ;  it  being  of  worse  consequence  to 
steer  one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule,  than  to  have  none  at  all ;  error  doing 
to  busy  men  much  more  harm  tmn  ignorance  to  the  slow  and  sluggish.  Be- 
tween these,  those  seem  to  do  best,  who  taking  material  and  useful  hints, 
sometimes  firom  single  matters  of  fiust,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged 
of,  by  what  they  shall  find  in  historv,  to  confirm  or  reverse  these  imperfect 
-observacions ;  which  may  be  established  into  rules  fit  to  be  relied  on,  when 
they  are  justified  by  a  sufficient  and  wary  induction  of  particulars.  He  that 
makes  no  such  reflections  on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhap- 
sody of  tales,  fit,  in  winter-nights,  for  the  entertainment  of  others :  and  he 
that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fiict  into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary 
-•observation,  that  can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder  him,  if  he 
compares  them ;  or  else  to  misguide  him,  if  he  gives  Mmself  up  to  the 
authority  of  Uiat,  which  for  its  novelty,  or  for  some  other  fimcy,  best  pleases 
ohim. 

Sbot.  14.  Bias. — Next  to  these,  we  may  plaob  those  who  Bvffsr  tiieir 
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own  natural  tempers  and  passimis  th^  are  poeaesaed  with  to  influence  tlieir 
judgments,  especially  of  men  and  tlungs,  that  may  any  way  relate  to  their 
present  circumiBtances  and  interest.  Ttuth  is  all  simple*  all  pure,  will  beai 
no  mixtuxe  of  any  thing  else  with  it.^  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to  any  by  in- 
terest;  and  so  should  the  understanding  be»  whose, use  and  excellency  lies 
in  conforming  itself  to  it.  To  think  of  every  thing  just  as  it  is  in  itself  is 
tho  proper  business  of  the  understanding,  though  it  be  not  that  which  men 
always  employ  it  to.  This  all  men,  at  first  hearing,  allo#  is  the  right  nst 
every  one  should  make  of  his  understanding.  Nobody  wilt  be  at  such  an 
open  defiance  with  common  sense  as  to  proress  that  we  should  not  endeavour 
to  know  and  think  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  more  frequent  than  to  do  the  contrary ;  and  men  are  apt  to  excuse 
themselves ;  and  think  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  if  they  have  but  a  pretence 
that  it  is  for  God,  or  a  good  cause ;  that  is,  in  eflfect,  for  themselves,  their 
own  persuasion,  or  party :  for  those  in  their  turns  the  several  sects  of  men, 
especially  in  .matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and  a  ffood  cause.  But  God 
requires  not  men  to  wrong  or  misuse  their  faculties  for  him,  nor  to  lie  to 
others,  or  themselves,  for  his  sake ;  which  they  purposely  do,  who  will  not 
suffer  their  understandings  to  have  right  conceptions  of  the  things  proposed 
to  them  and  designedly  restrain  themselves  fh>m  having  just  thou^ts  of  every 
thing,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as  for  a  good  cause, 
that  needs  not  such  ill  helps ;  if  it  be  good,  truth  will  support  it,  and  it  has  no 
need  of  fallacy  or  fidsehood. 

Sner.  15.  Argttments, — ^Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  hunting  after 
arguments  to  m&e  good  one  side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  and 
renise  those  which  favour  the  other  side.  What  is  this  but  wilfully  to  mis- 
guide the  understanding,  and  is  so  fkr  from  giving  truth  its  due  value,  that  it 
wholly  debases  it :  espouse  opinions  that  best  comport  with  their  power,  pro- 
fit, or  credit,  and  then  seek  aivuments  to  support  them  1  Truth  lit  upon  this 
way  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  tnan  error ;  for  what  is  so  taken  up  by  us  may 
be  false  as  well  as  true,  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty  who  has  thus  stumbled 
upon  truth  in  his  way  to  preferment. 

There  is  another,  but  more  innocent  way  of  collecting  arguments,  very 
fiuniliar  among  bookish  men,  which  is  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  argu- 
ments they  meet  with  pro  and  con.  in  the  questions  they  study.  This  hdps 
them  not  to  judge  right,  nor  argue  strongly,  but  only  to  talk  copiously  on 
either  side,  without  teing  steady  and  settled  in  their  own  judgments :  fbr 
such  arguments,  gathered  from  other  men's  thoughts,  floating  only  in  the 
memoir,  are  there  ready,  indeed,  to  supply  copious  talk  with  some  appear- 
ance of  reason,  but  are  far  from  helping  us  to  jud^  right  Such  variety  of 
arguments  only  distract  the  understanding  that  relies  on  them,  unless  it  has 
gone  farther  than  such  a  superficial  way  of  examining ;  this  is  to  quit  truth 
for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our  vanity.  The  sure  and  only  way  to  get 
true  knowledge  is  to  form  ift  our  minds  clear  settled  notions  or  things, 
with  names  annexed  to  those  determined  ides.  These  we  are  to  consider, 
with  their  several  relations  and  habitudes,  and  not  amuse  ourselves  with 
floating  names  and  words  of  indetermined  signiflcation,  which  we  can  use  in 
Severn -senses  to  serve  a  turn.  It  is  in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and 
respects  our  ideas  have  one  to  another  that  real  knowledge  consists ;  and 
when  a  man  once  peroeives  how  far  they  agree  or  disagree  one  with  another, 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  what  other  people  say,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led 
by  the  arguments  of  others,  which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but  plausible 
sophistry.  This  will  teach  him  to  state  the  question  right,  and  see  whereon 
it  turns ;  and  thus  he  will  stand  upon  his  own  le^,  and  Icnow  by  his  own  un- 
derstanding. Whereas  by  collecting  and  learning  arguments  by  heart,  ho 
will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others :  and  when  any  one  questions  the  foundations 
they  are  built  upon,  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be  fain  to  give  up  his  implicit 
knowledge. 

Sect,  10.  Ha»t€. — Labour  for  labours'  sake  is  against  nature.     The  u»- 
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derstanding,  as  well  as  all  the  other  facilities,  chooses  always  the  shortest  way 
to  its  end,  would  presently  obtain  the  knowledge  it  is  abouty  and  then  set 
upon  some  new  inquiry.  But  this,  whether  laziness  or  haste,  often  misleads 
it,  and  makes  it  content  itself  with  improper  ways  of  search,  and  sach  as  will 
not  serve  the  turn :  sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  when  testimony  of 
right  has  nothing  to  do,  because  it  is  easier  to  believe  thaa  to  be  scientifically 
instructed :  sometimes  it  contents  itself  with  one  argument,  and  rests  satis- 
fied with  that^  as  it  were  a  demonstration,  whereas  the  tMng  under  proof 
is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  and  therefore  must  be  submitted  to  the 
trial  of  probabilities,  and  ail  the  material  arguments  pro  and  con.  be  eza^ 
mined  and  brought  to  a  balance*  In  some  cases  the  mind  is  determined  by 
probable  topics  in  inquiries  where  demonstration  may  be  had.  All  these,  and 
several  others  which  lazinesB,  impatience,  custom,  and  want  of  use  and  at* 
tention  lead  men  into,  are  misapplications  of  the  understanding  in  the  search 
of  truth.  In  every  question  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it  ia  capable 
of  should  be  consiaered,  to  make  our  inquiry  such  as  it  should  be.  This  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  fi^equently  misemployed  pains,  and  lead  us  sooner  to  that 
discovery  and  possession  of  tnith  we  are  capable  of.  The  multiplying  variety 
of  arguments,  especially  firivolous  ones,  such  as  are  all  that  are  merely  verhal, 
is  not  only  lost  labour,  but  cumbers  the  memory  to  no  purpose,  and  serves 
only  to  hinder  it  from  seizing  and  holding  of  the  truth  in  all  those  cases  which 
are  capahle  of  demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof  the  truth  and  certainty 
is  seen,  and  the  mind  fully  possesses  itself  of  it ;  when  in  the  other  way  m 
assent  it  only  hovers  about  it,  is  amused  with  uncertainties.  In  this  superfi- 
cial way,  indeed,  the  mind  is  capable  of  more  varie^  of  plausible  talk,  but  is 
not  enlaiged,  as  it  should  be,  in  its  knowledge.  It  is  to  this  same  haste  and 
impatience  of  the  mind  also,  that  a  not  due  tracing  of  the  arguments  to  their 
true  foundation  is  owiiu^ ;  men  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump 
to  the  conclusion.  This  is  a  short  way  to  fuxcj  and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly 
embraced)  to  opinionatry,  but  is  certainly  the  mrthest  way  about  to  know- 
ledge. For  he  that  will  know,  must  by  the  connexion  of  the  proofe  see  the 
truS),  and  the  ground  it  stands  on ;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  for  haste  skipped 
over  what  he  should  have  examined,  he  must  begin  and  go  over  all  again,  or 
else  he  will  never  coma^  to  knowledge. 

Scot.  17.  DeauUary.'^ Another  fault  of  as  ill  conse<pence  as  this,  which 
proceeds  also  from  lazmess,  with  a  mixture  of  vanity,  is  the  skipping  from 
one  sort  of  knowledge  to  another.  Some  men's  tempers  are  quickly  weary 
of  any  one  thing.  Constancy  and  assiduity  is  what  they  cannot  be^r:  the 
same  study  long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to  them  as  the  appearing  long 
in  the  same  clothes,  or  fashion,  is  to  a  court-lady. 

Sbct.  18.  jSmoltertn^.— ^Others,  that  they  may  seem  universally  knowing, 
get  a  little  smattering  in  every  thing.  Both  these  may  fill  their  heads  with 
superficial  notions  of  things,  but  are  very  much  out  of  the  way  of  attaining 
truth  or  knowledge. 

Sbot.  19.  Universaiity, — ^l  do  not  here  speak  against  the  taking  a  taste 
of  every  sort  of  knowledge ;  it  is  certainly  very  useral  and  necessary  to  form 
the  mind ;  but  then  it  must  be  done  in  a  difierent  way,  and  to  a  different  end. 
Not  for  talk  and  vanity  to  fill  the  head  with  shreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he  who 
IS  possessed  of  such  a  frippery  may  be  able  to  match  the  discourses  of  all  he 
shall  meet  with,  as  if  nothing  could  come  amiss  to  him ;  and  his  head  was  so 
well  stored  a  magazine,  that  nothing  could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not 
master  of,  and  was  readily  frimished  to  entertain  any  one  on.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellency, indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to  have  a  real  and  true  knowledge  in 
aU,  or  most  of  the  objects  of  contemplatioiu  But  it  is  what  the  mind  of  one 
and  the  same  man  can  hardly  attain  unto ;  and  the  instances  are  so  few  of 
those  who  have,  in  any  measure,  approached  towards  it,  that  I  know  no 
whether  they  are  to  be  proposed  as  examples  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
understanding.  Fo^  a  man  to  understand  fully  the  business  of  his  particular 
calling  in  the  commonwealth,  and  of  religion,  which  is  his  calling  as  he  is  a 
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man  in  the  world,  is  nsualljr  enough  to  take  up  hiB  whole  time ;  and  there  are 
few  that  inform  themselves  in  these,  which  is  every  man's  proper  and  peculiar 
business,  so  to  the  bottom  as  tUey  should  do.  uut  though  this  be  so,  and 
there  are  very  few  men  that  extend  their  thoughts  toward  universal  know« 
ledge ;  ^et  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the  right  way  were  taken,  and  the  methods 
of  inqiury  were  ordered  as  they  should  be,  men  of  little  business  and  great 
leisure  might  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  it  than  is  usually  done.  To  turn  to 
the  business  in  hand;  the  end  and  use  of  a  little  insight  in  those  parts  of 
knowledge,  which  are  not  a  man's  proper  business,  is  to  accustom  our 
minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  the  proper  ways  of  examining,  their  habitudes 
and  relations.  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom,  and  the  exercising  the  under- 
standing in  the  several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning,  which  the  most  skill- 
fiil  have  made  use  of,  teaches  the  mind  sagacity  and  wariness,  and  a  supple- 
aess  to  apply  itself  more  closely  and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the 
matter  in  all  its  researches.  Besides,  this  universal  taste  of  all  the  sciences, 
with  an  indifi^rency  before  the  mind  is  possessed  with  any  one  in  particular, 
and  frown  into  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  made  its  darling,  will  prevent 
another  evil,  very  commonly  to  be  observed  in  those  who  have  from  the  be- 
ginning l)een  seasoned  only  by  one  part  of  knowledge.  liet  a  man  be  given 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of  knowledge,  and  that  will  become  every 
thing.  The  mind  will  take  such  a  tincture  from  a  familiarity  with  that  object, 
that  every  thing  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under  the  slune 
view.  A  metaphysician  will  bring  ploufi^tng  and  gardening  immediately  to 
abstract  notions :  the  history  of  nature  shall  signify  nothing  to  him.  An  aJ- 
chymist,  on  the  contrary,  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  labora^ 
tory ;  explain  morality  by  saJ,  sulphur,  and  mercury ;  and  aUegorisse  the  Scrip- 
ture itself,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosopher's  stone. 
And  I  heard  once  a  man,  who  had  a  more  than  ordinary  excellency  in  music, 
seriously  accommodate  Moses's  seven  days  of  the  first  week  to  the  notes  of 
music,  as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  measure  and  method  of  the  crea- 
tion. It  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  keep  the  mind  from  such  a  possession, 
which  I  think  is  best  done  by  giving  it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  in- 
tellectual world,  wherein  it  may  see  the  order,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whole, 
and  give  a  just  allowance  to  the  distinct  provinces  of  the  several  sciences  in 
the  due  order  and  usefulness  of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necessary,  nor  be  easily  brought 
to ;  it  is  fit,  at  least,  that  it  should  be  practised  in  the  breeding  of  the  young 
The  business  of  education,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  not,  as  I  thmk,  to 
make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open  and  dispose 
their  minds,  as  may  best  make  them  capable  of  any,  when  they  shall  apply 
themseives  to  it.  If  men  are,  for  a  long  time,  accustomed  only  to  one  sort  or 
method  of  thoughts,  their  minds  ffrow  stiff  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  to 
another.  It  is,  therefore,  to  give  them  this  freedom,  that  I  think  they  should 
be  made  to  look  into  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  and  exercise  their  understand- 
ings in  so  wide  a  variety  and  stock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propose  it  as 
a  variety  and  stock  of  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  freedom  of  thinking,  as 
an  increase  of  the  powers  and  activity  of  the  mind,  not  as  to  enlargement  of 
its  possessions. 

Sbot.  20.  Reading. — ^This  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  in.  Those  who  have  read  of  every  thin?,  are  thought  to  under- 
stand every  thin^  too ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Reading  fumbhes  the  mind 
only  with  matenals  of  knowledge ;  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours. 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with 
a  great  load  of  collections,  unless  we  chew  them  over  again,  they  will  not  give 
us  strength  and  nourishment.  There  are,  indeed,  in  some  writers  visible  in- 
stances of  deep  thoughts,  close  and  acute  reltooning,  and  ideas  well  pursued. 
The  light  these  would  g^ve  would  be  of  great  use,  if  their  reader  would  ob- 
serve and  imitate  them ;  ail  the  rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be  turned 
into  knowledge ;  but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own  meditation,  and  exa 
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miniLg  the  reach,  force,  and  coherence  of  what  is  said ;  and  then,  as  far  aa 
we  apprehend  and  see  the  connexion  of  ideas,  so  far  it  is  ours ;  without  that. 
It  iS  but  80  much  loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be 
stored,  but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of  knowledge  not  in- 
creased, by  bein^  &le  to  repeat  what  others  have  said,  or  produce  the  ar^^u- 
ments  we  have  found  in  them.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowledge 
by  hearsay,  and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by  rote,  and  very 
oflen  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.  For  all  that  is  to  be  round  in  books  is 
not  built  upon  true  foundations,  nor  always  rightly  deduced  from  the  princi- 
ples it  is  pretedded  to  be  built  on.  Such  an  ezamen  as  is  requisite  to  disco* 
ver  that,  every  reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  make ;  especially  in  thoae  who 
oave  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  onlvhunt  for  what  they  can  scrape 
together,  that  they  may  favour  and  support  the  tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wiU 
fuDy  exclude  themselves  from  truth,  and  iVom  all  true  benefit  to  be  received  by 
reading.  Others  of  more  indifferency  often  want  attention  and  industry. 
The  mmd  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the 'pains  to  trace  every  aiffument  tc 
its  original,  and  to  see  upon  what  basis  it  stands,  and  how  firmly ;  hut  yet  it 
is  this  that  gives  so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man  more  than  another  in 
reading.  The  mind  should  by  severe  niles  be  tied  down  to  this,  at  first,  on- 
easy  task ;  use  and  exercise  will  give  it  focility.  So  that  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  it  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast  of  the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the 
argument,  and  presently,  in  moist  cases,  see  where  it  blottoms.  Those  who 
have  got  this  faculty,  one  may  say,  have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the 
clue  to  lead  them  tbirough  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to 
truth  and  certainty.  TMs  young  beginners  should  be  entered  in,  and  showed 
the  use  of,  that  they  might  profit  by  their  reading.  Those  who  are  strangers 
to  it  will  be  apt  to  think  it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies,  and 
they  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress,  if,  in  the  books  they  read, 
they  must  stand  to  examine  and  unravel  every  argument,  and  follow  it  step 
by  step  up  to  its  original. 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose 
reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it  But  I  am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in 
its  progress  towards  knowledge ;  and  to  those  who  aim  at  that,  I  may  say,  thai 
he  who  fair  and  sofUy  goes  steadilv  forward  in  a  course  that  points  right,  will 
sooner  be  at  his  journey's  end,  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets, 
though  he  gallop  all  dav  fiilUspeed. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on,  and  profiting  by,  what 
we  read,  will  be  a  clog  and  rub  to  any  one  onlv  in  the  beginning:  when  cus- 
tom and  exercise  have  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  dispatched,  oa  most  occa^ 
sions,  without  resting  or  interruption  in  the  course  of  our  reading.  The  mo- 
tions  and  views  of  a  mind  exercised  that  way  are  wonderfully  quick ;  and  a 
man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections  sees  as  much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  re- 
quire a  long  discourse  to  lay  before  another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and 
gradual  deduction.  Besides  that,  when  the  first  difficulties  are  over,  the  de- 
li^ht  and  sensible  adv&ntage  it  brings  mightily  encourages  and  enlivens  the 
mind  in  reading,  which  without  this  is  very  improperly  c<dled  study. 

Sect.  21.  Intermediate  principles. — As  a  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may  be 
pTf;posed,  that  for  the  saving  the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts  to  remote 
and  first  principles  in  every  case,  the  mind  should  provide  it  several  stages ; 
that  is  to  say,  intermediate  principles,  which  it  niight  have  recourse  to  in  the 
examining  those  positions  that  come  in  its  way.  These,  though  they  are  not 
self-evident  principles,  yet  if  they  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary 
and  unquestionable  deduction,  may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible 
truths,  and  serve  as  unquestionable  truths  to  prove  otlier  points  dependin?  on 
them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view  than  remote  and  ^neral  maxims.  These 
may  serve  as  land-marks  to  show  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is 
quite  besides  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do  not  in  ever?  new  pro 
blem  run  it  back  to  the  first  axioms,  through  all  the  whole  train  of  intemi^ 
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diate  propoMtions.  Certain  theorems,  that  they  have  settled  to  themselves 
upon  sure  demonstration,  serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of  propositions 
which  depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  out  firom  thence  as  if  the  mind 
went  afresh  over  every  link  of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self-evi- 
dent principles.  Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  they 
establish  those  intermediate  principles  with  as  much  caution,  exactness  and 
mdifferency,  as  mathematicians  use  in  the  settling  any  of  their  great  theorems. 
When  this  is  hot  done,  but  men  take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that  science 
upon  credit,  inclination,  interest,  &c.  in  haste,  without  due  examination,  and 
most  unquestionable  proo(  they  lay  a  trap  for  themselves,  and,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  captivate  their  understandings  to  mistake,  falsehood  and  error. 

Sect.  22.  Partialitif, — As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  apt  to  mislead  tne  understanding ;  so  there  is  oflcn 
a  partiality  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  also  to  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment. Those  sciences  which  men  are  particularly  versed  in  they  are  apt  to 
valuQ  and  extol,  as  if  that  part  of  knowledge  which  eveiy  one  has  acquainted 
himself  with  were  that  alone  which  was  worth  the  having,  and  all  the  rest 
were. idle  and  empty  amusements,  comparatively  of  no  use  or  importance. 
Tliis  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and  not  knowleoge ;  the  being  vainly  puffed 
up  with  a  flatulency  arising  firora  a  weak  and  narrow  comprehension.  It  is 
not  amiss  that  every  one  should  relish  the  science  that  he  has  made  his  pecu- 
liar study ;  a  view  of  its  beauties,  and  a  sense  of  its  usefulness,  carries  a  man 
on  with  the  more  delight  and  warmth  in  the  pursuit  and  improvement  of  it. 
But  the  contempt  of  ul  other  knowlege,  as  if  it  were  nothing  in  comparison 
of  law  or  physic,  of  astronomy  or  chemistry,  or  perhaps  some  yet  meaner 
part  of  knowledge,  wherein  I  have  got  some  smattering,  or  am  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind ;  but  does  this  prejudice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that  it  coops  it  up  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  hinders  it  from  looking  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  intellectual 
world,  more  beautiful  possibly  and  more  fhiitfii]  than  that  which  it  had,  till 
then,  laboured  in ;  wherein  it  might  find,  besides  new  knowledge,  ways  or 
hints  whereby  it  might  be  enabled  the  better  to  cultivate  its  own. 

Sbot.  23.  TkeoU>gy, — There  is,  indeed,  one  science  (as  they  are  now 
distinguished)  incomparably  above  all  the  rest,  where  it  is  not  by  corruption 
larrowed  into  a  trade  or  faction,  for  mean  or  ill  ends,  and  secular  interests ; 
J  mean  theology*  which,  containing  the  knowled^  of  God  and  his  creatures, 
our  duty  to  him  and  our  fellow-creatures,  and  a  view  of  our  present  and  future 
frtate,  is  the  comprehension  of  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end ; 
t.  e.  the  honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. This  is  that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's  duty,  and  every  one  that 
can  be  called  a  rational  creature  is  capable  of.  The  works  of  nature,  and  the 
words  of  revelation,  display  it  to  mankind  in  characters  so  large  and  visible, 
that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them  read  and  see  the  first  princi- 
ples and  most  necessary  parts  of  it ;  and  from  thence,  as  they  have  time  and 
industry,  may  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  it,  and  pene- 
trate into  those  infinite  depths  filled  with  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. This  is  that  science  which  would  truly  enlaree  men's  minds,  were  it 
studied,  or  permitted  to  be  studied,  every  where,  wim  that  fi^edom,  love  of 
truth,  and  charity  which  it  teaches,  and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  its  nature, 
the  occasion  of  strife,  fiiction,  malignity,  and  narrow  impositions.  I  shall  say 
no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  use  of  my  under- 
standing, to  make  it  the  rule  and  measure  of  another  man's ;  a  use  whicn  it 
is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable  of, 

Sbct.  24.  PartialUy, — ^This  partiality,  where  it  is  not  permitted  an  au- 
thority to  render  idi  other  studies  insignificant  or  contemptible,  is  often  in- 
dulged so  far  as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made  use  of  in  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge, to  which  it  does  not  at  all  belon^f,  and  wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of 
ttifinity.  Some  men  have  so  used  their  heads  to  mathematical  figures,  that, 
giving  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that  science,  they  introduce  lines  and 
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diamms  into  their  study  of  divinity,  or  politic  inqairies,  as  if  nothingf  ooold 
be  known  without  them ;  and  others,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions,  and  the  abstract  generalities  of 
logic  ;  and  how  often  may  one  meet  with  religion  and  morality  treated  of  in 
the  terms  of  the  laboratory,  and  thought  to  be  improved  by  the  methods  and 
notions  of  chemistry  ?  But  he  that  will  take  care  of  the  conduct  of  his  uii-> 
derstanding,  to  direct  it  riffht  to  the  knowled|re  of  things,  must  avoid  those 
undue  mixtures,  and  not,  by  a  fondness  for  what  he  has  found  useful  and  ne- 
cessary in  one,  transfer  it  to  another  science,  where  it  serves  only  to  perplex 
and  confound  the  understanding.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  res  nolunt  maU 
administrari  ;  it  is  no  less  certain  res  noiunt  maU  inteiliri.  Things  tfaeia. 
selves  are  to  be  considered  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  wen  they  will  show 
us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  understood.  For  to  have  right  conceptions 
about  them,  we  must  bring  our  imderstandings  to  the  inflexible  natures  and 
unalterable  relations  of  things,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  things  to  any  pre 
conceived  notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  observable  in  men  of  stiidv,  no 
less  prejudicial  nor  ridiculous  than  the  former ;  and  that  is  a  fimtastical  and 
wild  attributing  all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  modems.  This 
raving  upon  antiqcdly  in  matter  of  poetry^  Horace  has  wittily  described  and 
exposed  m  one  of  his  satires.  The  same  sort  of  madness  may  be  fbond  in 
rererence  to  all  the  other  sciences.  Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion  not  an« 
thorized  bj  men  of  old,  who  were  then  all  giants  in  knowledge.  Nothing  is 
to  be  put  mto  the  treasury  of  truth  or  knowledge  which  has  not  the  stamp  of 
Greece  or  Rome  upon  it;  and  since  their  days,  will  scarce  allow  that  men  have 
been  able  to  see,  think,  or  write.  Others,  with  a  like  extravagancy,  contemn 
aR  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and,  being  taken  with  the  modem  inventions 
and  discoveries,  lay  by  all  that  went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  must 
have  the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  troth,  too,  were  liable  to  mould  and  rot- 
tenness. Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for  natural  endowments  in 
all  times.  Fashion,  discipline,  and  education,  have  put  eminent  differences 
in  the  ages  of  several  countries,  and  made  one  generation  much  differ  from 
another  in  arts  and  sciences  :  but  truth  is  always  the  same ;  time  alters  it  not, 
nor  is  it  the  better  or  worse  for  being  of  ancient  or  modem  tradition.  Many 
were  eminent  in  former  ages  of  the  world  for  their  discovery  and  d^ivery  of 
it ;  but  though  the  knoidedge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  study,  yet 
they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasure ;  they  left  a  great  deal  fbr  the  industry  and 
sagacity  of  after-ajs^es,  and  so  shall  we.  That  was  once  new  to  them  which 
any  one  now  receives  with  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the  worse 
for  appearing  as  a  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  now  embraced  for  its  newness 
will  to  posterity  be  old,  but  not  thereby  be  less  trae  or  less  genuine.  There  is 
no  occasion,  on  this  account,  to  oppose  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  to  one 
another,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side.  He  that  wisely  conducts  his  raind 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  will  gather  what  lights,  and  get  what  helps  he 
can,  ftom  either  of  them,  mm  whom  they  are  best  to  be  had,  without  adoring 
the  errora,  or  rejecting  the  troths,  Krhicb  he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  observed,  m  some  to  vulgar,  in  othera  to  hetero- 
dox tenets :  some  are  apt  to  conclude  that  what  is  the  common  opinion  cannot 
but  be  trae  ;  so  many  men's  eyes  they  think  cannot  but  see  right ;  so  many 
men's  understandings  of  all  sorts  cannot  be  deceived ;  and,  therefore,  will  not 
venture  to  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  eo 
presumptuous  a  thought  as  to  be  wiserthan  their  nei^boors.  They  are  con- 
tent to  go  i^ntL  the  crowd,  and  bo  ffo  easily,  which  tliey  think  is  going  r^t, 
OT  at  least  serves  them  as  well.  But,  however  vox  pnmdi  vox  Dei  has  pre- 
vailed as  a  maxim,  yet  I  do  not  remember  where  ever  God  delivered  his  ora- 
clcs  by  the  multitude,  or  nature  troths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other  side,  some 
fly  all  common  opinions  as  either  fklse  or  frivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed 
beast  is  c  sufficient  reason  for  them  to  conclude  that  no  troths  of  weight  or 
conseauence  can  be  lodged  there.    Vulgar  opinions  are  suited  to  vulgar  capa 
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oitiei,  and  adapted  to  the  ends  of  those  that  govern.  He  that  wiL  know  the 
truth  of  uungs  must  leave  the  pommon  and  b^ten  track,  which  none  but  weak 
and  servile  minds  are  satisfied  to  trudge  along  continually  in.  Such  nice  pa- 
lates relish  nothing  but  strange  notions  ouite  out  of  the  way  :  whatever  is 
comnumly  received,  has  the  marie  of  the  beast  on  it ;  and  they  think  it  a  les- 
sening to  them  to  hearken  to  it,  or  receive  it ;  their  mind  runs  only  after  para- 
dozes  ;  these  they  seek,  these  they  embrace,  these  alone  they  vent ;  and  so,  as 
they  think,  distinguish  themselves  from  the  vulgar.  But  common  or  uncom- 
mon are  not  the  marks  to  distinguish  truth  or  ralsehood,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries.  We  shquld  not  judge  of  things  by 
men's  opimons,  but  of  opinions  by  things.  The  multitude  reason  but  ill,  and 
therefore  may  be  well  suspected,  and  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  sure  guide ;  but  philosophers,  who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  conmiunity,  and  the  popular  doctrines  of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into 
aseztravaffant  and  as  absura  opinions  as  ever  common  reception  countenanced. 
It  would  be  madness  to  refuse  to  breathe  the  common  air,  or  quench  one's 
thirst  with  water,  because  the  rabble  use  them  to  these  purposes :  and  if  there 
are  conveniences  of  Hfe  which  common  use  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reason  to 
reject  them  because  they  are  not  ffrown  Into  the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  every  villager  doth  not  know  them.  Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of 
ftshion,  is  the  measure  of  knowledge,  and  the  business  of  the  understanding ; 
whatsoever  is  besides  that,  however  authorized  by  consent,  or  recommended 
by  raritv,  is  nothing  but  ignorance,  or  something  worse. 

Anotner  sort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  impose  npon  themselves, 
and  bv  it  make  their  reading  little  useful  to  themselves :  I  mean  the  making 
use  of'^the  opinions  of  writers,  and  laying  stress  upon  their  authorities,  wher- 
ever they  find  them  to  fiivour  their  own  opinions. 

There  is  nothing  almost  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedicated  to  letters 
than  givinff  the  name  of  study  to  reading,  and  making  a  man  of  great  read- 
ing to  be  the  same  with  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  or  at  least  to  be  a  title  of 
honour.     All  that  can  be  recorded  in  writing  are  only  fiicts  or  reasonings. 

Facts  are  of  three  sorts;  1.  Merely  of  natural  agents,  observi^le  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  wheUier  in  the  visible  course 
of  things  left  to  themselves,  or  in  experiments  made  by  them,  applying  agents 
and  patients  to  one  another,  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner.  2.  Of 
voluntarv  agente,  more  especially  the  actions  of  men  in  society,  which  makes 
civil  and  moral  history.    8.  Of  opinions. 

In  these  three  consists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  which  commonly  has  the 
name  of  learning ;  to  which  perhaps  some  may  add  a  distinct  head  of  critical 
writing,  which  mdeed  at  bottom  is  nothing  but  matter  of  fact ;  and  resolves 
itself  into  this,  that  such  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  used  such  a  word,  or  phrase, 
m  such  a  sense ;  t.  e.  that  thev  made  such  sounds  the  marks  of  such  ideas. 

Under  reasonings  I  comprehend  all  the  discoveries  of  ^neral  truths  made 
by  human  reason,  whether  found  by  intuition,  demonstration,  or  probable  de- 
ductions.  And  this  is  that  which  is,  if  not  alone  knowledge,  (becii^use  the  truth 
or  probability  of  particular  propositions  may  be  known  too,)  yet  is,  as  may 
be  supposed,  most  properly  the  business  of  those  who  pretend  to  improve 
their  understandioLgs,  and  make  themselves  knowing  by  reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great  helps  of  tne  understand- 
ing, and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it  must  Se  allowed  that  they  are ;  and 
yet  I  beg  leave  to  question  whether  these  do  not  prove  a  hinderance  to  many, 
and  keep  several  bookish  men  fh>m  attaining  to  solid  and  true  knowledge. 
This,  I  think,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  Uiere  is  no  part  wherein  the  un- 
derstanding needs  a  more  carefbl  and  wary  conduct  than  in  the  use  of  books ; 
without  which  they  will  prove  rather  innocent  amusements  than  profitable  em- 
ploymente  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  small  additions  to  our  knowledge. 

There  is  not  seldom  to  be  found,  even  among  those  who  aim  at  knowledge, 
who  with  an  unwearied  industry  employ  their  whole  time  in  books,  who  scarce 
allow  themselves  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and  read  on,  ye 
80 
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make  no  gfreat  advances  in  .eal  knowledge,  though  there  be  no  defect  in  their 
intellectual  faculties,  to  which  their  little  progress  can  be  imputed.  The  mis- 
take here  is,  that  it  is  usually  supposed  that  by  reading,  the  author's  know- 
ledge is  transfused  into  the  reader's  understanding ;  and  so  it  is,  but  not  by 
bare  reading,  but  by  reading  and  understanding  what  he  writ.  Whereby  I 
mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  afermed  or  denied  in  each  proposi- 
tion, (though  that  great  readers  do  not  always  Uiink  themselves  concerned 
precisely  to  do,)  but  to  see  and  follow  the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  their  connexion,  and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom. 
Without  this  a  man  may  read  the  discourses  of  a  veiy  rational  author,  writ 
m  a  language,  and  in  propositions,  that  he  very  well  understands,  and  yet  ac- 
quire not  one  jot  of  his  knowledge ;  which  consisting  only  in  the  perceived, 
certain,  or  prooable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in  his  reasonings, 
the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  farther  increased  than  he  perceives  that ;  so  much 
as  he  sees  of  this  connexion,  so  much  he  knows  of  the  truth  or  probahili^ 
of  that  author's  opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on,  without  this  perception,  he  takes  upon  trust,  upon  the 
author's  credit,  without  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  This  makes  me  not  at 
all  wonder  to  see  some  men  so  abound  in  citations,  and  build  so  much  upon 
authorities,  it  being  the  sole  foundation  on  which  they  bottom  most  of  their 
own  tenets ;  so  that,  in  effect,  they  have  but  a  second-hand,  or  implicit  know- 
ledge ;  t.  e.  are  in  the  right,  if  such  an  one  from  whom  they  borrowed  it  were 
in  the  right  in  that  opinion  which  they  took  from  him ;  which  indeed  is  no 
knowled^  at  all.  Writers  of  this  or  former  ages  may  be  good  witnesses  of 
matters  of  fact  which  they  deliver,  which  we  may  do  well  to  take  upon  their 
authority ;  but  their  credit  can  ^  no  farther  than  this ;  it  cannot  at  all  affisct 
the  truth  and  falsehood  of  opinions  which  have  no  other  sort  of  trial  but  rea- 
son and  proof,  which  they  themselves  made  use  of  to  make  themselves  know- 
ing, and  so  must  others  too,  that  will  partake  in  their  knowledge.  Indeed,  it 
is  an  advantage  that  they  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  proofs,  and  lay 
them  in  that  order  that  may  show  the  truth  or  probability  of  their  conclusions ; 
and  for  Uus  we  owe  them  great  acknowledgments  for  saving  us  the  pains  in 
searching  out  those  proofs  which  they  have  collected  for  us,  and  which  possi- 
bly, after  all  our  pains,  we  might  not  have  found,  nor  been  able  to  have  set 
them  in  so  good  a  light  as  that  which  they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this  ac- 
count we  are  mightily  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  a^,  for  those  dis- 
coveries and  discourses  they  have  left  behind  them  for  our  mstruction,  if  we 
know  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  them ;  which  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  a 
hasty  perusal,  and  perhaps  lod^  their  opinions  or  some  remarkable  passages 
in  our  memories ;  but  to  enter  mto  their  reasonings,  Examine  their  proofs,  and 
then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  probability  or  improbability  of  what  they 
advance,  not  by  any  opinion  we  have  entertained  of  the  author,  but  by  the 
evidence  he  produces,  and  the  conviction  he  affords  us,  drawn  fh)m  thines 
themselves.  Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  madness  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  do  so  by  another  man's  eyes,  let  him  use  ever  so  many  words 
to  tell  us  that  what  he  asserts  is  very  visible.  Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  as  much  in 
the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as  before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author 
as  much  as  we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing,  and  to  have  demon- 
strated what  they  say  :  and  yet  whoever  shall  read  over  their  writings  with- 
out perceiving  the  connexion  of  their  proofs,  and  seeing  what  they  show, 
though  he  may  understand  all  their  words,  yet  he  is  not  the  more  knowing : 
he  may  believe,  indeed,  but  does  not  know  what  they  say ;  and  so  is  not  ad- 
vanced one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge,  by  all  his  reading  of  those  ap- 
proved mathematicians. 

Sect.  25.  Haste. — ^The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knov*- 
ledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hinderance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
into  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  know- 
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ledge ;  and  therefore  often  stays  not  lonf  enough  on  what  is  before  it,. to  look 
into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  miaX  ia  yet  out  of  si^ht.  He  that  rides 
post  through  a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient  view,  to  tell  how  in 
general  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be  able  to  give  seme  loose  description  of  here 
a  mountain,  and  there  a  plain ;  here  a  morass,  and  there  a  river;  woodland  in 
one  part,  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas  and  observations 
as  these  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it :  but  die  more  useful  observations 
of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabitants,  with  their  several  sorts  and  pro- 
perties, must  necessarily  escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  tho 
rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature  commonly  lodges  her  treasure  and 
jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  ana  the  sense  lies  deep,  the 
mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and  thoufht, 
and  close  contemplation ;  and  not  leave  it  taU  it  has  mastered  the  difficulty, 
and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme :  a  man  must  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mvsteries 
of  science  m  eveiy  trivial  question,  or  scruple,  that  he  may  raise,  be  that 
will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble  that  comes  in  his  way  is  as 
unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  loaden  with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled 
full  speed.  Truths  are  not  the  better  nor  tbe  worse  for  their  obviousness  or 
difficultv,  but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefiibiess  and  tendency. 
Insignincant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes,  and  those 
that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  farther  and  useful  discoveries, 
should  not  be  neglected,  though  tSey  stop  our  course  and  spend  some  of  our 
time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will  mislead  the  mind  if  it  be 
left  to  itself,  and  its  own  conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes  it  skip  over  one  to 
get  speedily  to  another  part  of  knowledge)  but  also  eager  to  enlar^  its  views, 
by  running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  conclusions,  without  a  due 
examination  of  particulars  enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms. 
This  seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fkncies,  not  realities ;  such 
theories  built  upon  narrow  foundations  stand  but  weakly,  and,  if  they  fidl  not 
of  themselves,  are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  against  the  assaults  of 
opposition.  And  thus  men  being  too  hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general 
notions  and  ill-grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their  stock  of 
knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine  their  hastily  assumed  maxims  them- 
selves, or  to  have  them  attacked  bv  others.  General  observations  drawn  from 
particulars  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending  great  store  in  a  little 
room ;  but  they  are  therefore  to  be  made  with  the  gr^tter  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  t&Lme  be  the  greater  when 
our  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  sugeest 
hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  to  take  those  hints ;  but  if  they  turn  them 
into  conclusions,  and  make  them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward 
indeed,  but  it  is  onlj  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions  assumed  for 
truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To  make  such  observations  is,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  materials,  which  can  hardly 
be  called  knowledge ;  or  at  least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  re- 
duced to  use  or  oraer;  and  he  that  makes  every  thing  an  observation,  has  the 
same  useless  plenty,  and  much  more  falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes 
on  both  sides  are  to  be  avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  best  account 
of  his  studies  who  keeps  his  understanding  in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

Sect.  26.  AnticipiUion. — Whether  it  m  a  love  of  that  which  brings  the 
first  light  and  information  to  their  minds,  and  want  of  vigour  and  industry  to 
inquire ;  or  else  that  men  content  themselves  with  any  appearance  of  know- 
ledge, ri^ht  or  wrong;  which,  when  they  have  once  got,  they  will  hold  fast: 
this  Lb  visible,  that  many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first  anticipations  of 
their  minds,  and  are  yrery  tenacious  of  the  opimons  that  first  possess  them ; 
they  are  often  as  fond  of'^their  first  conceptions  as  of  their  first-born,  and  will 
by  no  means  recede  firom  the  judgment  tney  have  once  made,  or  any  conjee 
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tore  or  conceit  which  they  have  once  entertained.  This  ki  a  ftalt  in  the  con 
duct  of  the  undentanding,  since  this  firmness  or  nther  stiffness  of  the  mind 
is  not  from  an  adherence  to  troth,  bat  a  submission  to  prejudice.  It  is  an 
unreasonable  homage  paid  to  prepossession,  whereby  we  show  a  reverence, 
not  to  (what  we  pretend  to  seek)  trath,  but  what  by  hap-ha2aTd  we  chance 
to  light  on,  be  it  what  it  will.  This  is  visibly  a  preposterous  use  of  oar  ftcol- 
ties,  and  is  a  downrifi^tt  prostituting  of  the  mind  to  resign  it  thus,  and  pot  it 
under  the  power  of  Uie  first  comer.  This  can  never  be  allowed,  or  ought  to 
de  followed,  as  a  right  way  to  knowledge,  till  the  understanding  (whose 
business  it  is  to  conform  itself  to  what  it  finds  in  the  objects  without)  can,  by 
its  own  opinionatry,  change  that,  and  make  the  unalterable  nature  of  things 
comply  with  its  own  hasty^  determinations,  which  wiU  never  be.  Whatever 
we  fancy,  things  keep  their  course ;  and  the  habitudes,  correspondencies,  and 
relations,  keep  the  same  to  one  another. 

Sbct.  27.  Resignation. — Contrary  to  these,  but  by  a  like  dangerous  ez- 
ceea,  on  the  other  side,  are  those  who  alwavs  resign  their  judgment  to  the 
last  man  they  heard  or  read.  Truth  never  sinks  into  these  men's  minds,  nor 
^ves  anv  tincture  to  them ;  bu^  cameleon-like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what 
18  laid  before  them,  and-  as  soon  lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  happens  to 
come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions  are  proposed,  or  received  by 
us,  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude,  nor  oc^t  to  be  a  cause  of  their  preference. 
First  or  1  ist,  in  this  case,  is  the  effect  of  chance,  and  not  the  measure  of  truth 
or  falsehood.  This  every  one  must  confess,  and  therclbie  should  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  keep  his  mind  free  from  the  influence  of  any  such  accidents.  A 
man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  regulate  his  persuasion  by 
the  cast  of  a  die,  as  taJce  it  up  Ibr  its  novelty,  or  retain  it  because  it  had  his 
first  assent,  and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-weighed  reasons  are 
to  determine  the  judgment ;  those  the  mind  should  be  always  ready  to  hearken 
and  submit  to,  and  hy  their  testimony  and  suffrage  entertain  or  reject  any 
tenet  indifferently,  whether  it  be  a  perfect  stranger,  or  an  old  acquaintance. 

Sect.  28.  Practice. ^-Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 
exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength.  Quid 
valeant  humeri,  ^uid  ferre  recusent,  must  be  made  the  measure  of  every 
one's  imderstanding,  who  has  a  desire  not  only  to  perform  well,  but  to  keep 
up  the  vigour  of  his  faculties ;  and  not  to  baulk  his  understanding  by  what  is 
too  hard  for  it.  The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength, 
like  the  body,  strained  by  lifting  at  a  wei^t  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force 
broken,  and  thereby  gets  an  unaptness,  or  an  aversion,  to  any  vigorous  attempt 
ever  after.  A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former  strength,  or  at  least 
the  tenderness  of  the  sprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and' the  memory  of 
it  longer,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment.  So  it  fares  in  the  mind  once  jaded  by  an 
attempt  above  its  power;  it  either  is  disabled  for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at 
any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after ;  at  least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert 
its  force  a^in  on  anv  subject  that  requires  thou^^t  and  meditation.  The 
understanding  should  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty  parts  of  know- 
ledge, that  try  the  strength  of  thought,  and  a  fhll  bent  of  the  mind,  by  insen- 
sible de^es ;  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding  nothing  is  too  hard  for  iu 
Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  such  a  slow  progress  wiU  never  reach  the  extent 
of  some  sciences.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  fiir  constancy  will  carry  a 
man ;  however,  it  is  better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged  way,  than  to  break  a 
leg  and  be  a  cripple.  He  that  begins  witti  the  calf^may  cany  the  ox ;  but  he 
that  will  at  first  go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may  so  disable  himself  as  dot  to  be  able 
to  lift  up  a  calf  after  that.  When  the  mind,  by  insensible  degrees,  has  brou^t 
itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties, 
and  master  them  without  any  prejudice  to  itself,  and  tnen  it  may  go  on 
roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every  intricate  question,  will  not  baffle, 
discodrage.  or  break  it.  But  though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 
unusual  stress,  that  may  discourage  or  damp  it  for  the  future,  oug^t  to  be 
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avmded;  yet  this  must  not  ran  it  by  an  over*great  shynessr  of  difficulties,  into 
a  laxy  saunterinffabout  ordinary  and  obvious  things,  that  demand  no  thougJtt 
or  application.  ^^hiB  debases  and  enervates  the  UKMiefBtanding,  makes  it  weak 
and  unfit  for  labour.  This  is  a  sort  of  hovering  about  the  surface  of  things, 
without  any  insight  into  them  or  penetration;  and  when  the  mind  has  been 
once  habituated  to  this  lazy  recumbency  and  satisfiwtion  on  the  obvious  sur- 
face of  things,  it  is  m  danger  to  rest  satisfied  there,  and  go  no  deeper;  since 
it  cannot  do  it  without  pains  and  digging.  He  that  has  for  some  time  accus* 
tomed  hihnself  to  take  up  with  what  easily  ofiRms  itself  at  first  view,  has  reason 
to  fear  he  shall  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning  and  tumbling 
things  in  his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired  and  more  vSuable  secrets. 

It  is  not  strange  that  methods  of  learaiag  which  scholars  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  their  beginning  and  entrance  upon  the  sciences,  should  influence 
them  all  their  Uves,  and  be  settled  in  their  minds  by  an  overruling  reverence ; 
especially  if  they  be  such  as  universal  use  has  established.  Leaniers  must  at 
first  be  believers,  and  their  masters'  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms  to 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  keep  that  mgnit^,  and,  by  the  authority 
they  have  once  got,  mislead  those  who  think  it  sufficient  to  excuse  them,  if 
they  go  out  of  troir  way  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

Sbct.  .29*  Words.*— I  have  copiously  enoug^  spoken  of  the  abuse  of  words 
in  another  place,  and  therefore  shall  upon  tms  reflection,  that  the  sciences 
are  fiiU  of  them,  warn  those  that  would  conduct  their  understandings  right 
not  to  take  any  term,  howsoever  authorized  by  the  language  of  the  schools,  to 
stand  for  any  Uiing  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word  may  be  of  frequent 
use,  and  great  credit^  with  several  authors,  and  be  by  them  made  use  of  as  if 
it  stood  for  some  real  being;  but  yet,  if  he  that  reads  cannot  fhune  any  dis- 
tinct idea  of  Uiat  being,  it  is  certainly  to  him  a  mere  empty  sound  without  a 
meaning;  and  he  learns  no  more  by  all  that  is  eaid  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it, 
than  if  it  were  affirmed  only  of  that  bare  empty  sound.  They  who  would 
advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and  swell  themselves  with  a  little 
articulated  air,  should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take  words 
for  things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in  books  signify  real  entities  in  nature,  till 
they  can  frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  entities.  It  will  not  perhaps 
be  allowed,  if  I  should  set  down  **  substantial  forms"  and  '*  intentional  spe- 
cies," as  such  that  may  justly  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  kind  of  insignificant 
terms :  but  this  I  am  sure,  to  one  that  can  form  no  determined  ideas  of  what 
they  stand  for,  they  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  all  that  he  thinks  he  knows 
about  them  is  to  him  so  much  knowledge  about  nothins^,  and  amounts  at  most 
but  to  be  a  learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  all  reason  supposed  that 
there  are  many  such  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned  writers,  to 
which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out  their  syet/evoB^  where  their  understand- 
ings could  not  fUmish  them  with  conceptions  from  things.  But  yet  I  believe 
the  supposing  of  some  realities  in  nature,  answering  those  and  the  like  words, 
have  much  perplexed  some,  and  ^uite  misled  others  in  the  study  of  nature. 
That  which  in  any  discourse  siniifies,  "  I  know  not  what,'*  should  be  consi- 
dered "  I  know  not  when."  Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can,  if 
they  are  never  so  abstruse  or  abstracted,  explain  them,  and  the  terms  they 
use  for  them.  For  our  conceptions  bein^  nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  aU 
made  up  of  simple  ones :  if  they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  stand 
for,  it  is  plain  tney  have  none.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  hunt  after  his 
conceptions  who  has  none,  or  none  distinct  ?  He  that  knew  not  what  he 
liimself  meant  by  a  learned  term,  cannot  make  us  know  any  thing  by  his  use 
of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it  never  so  long.  Whether  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters 
lot  to  inquire ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them 
than  we  can  distinctly  conceive ;  and  therefore  to  obtrude  terms  where  we 
have  no  distinct  conceptions,  as  if  they  did  contain  or  rather  conceal  some- 
thing, is  but  an  artifice  of  learned  vanity  to  cover  a  defect  in  a  hypothesis  or 
our  understandings.    Words  are  not  made  to  conceal,  but  to  declare  and 
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phow  something ;  when  they  are  by  thoee,  who  pretend  to  nvtrnct,  othcrwisn* 
used,  they  conceal  indeed  something;  but  that  that  they  conceal  is  nothing 
but  the  i£noiance»  errors  or  sophistiy  of  the  talker;  for  tliere  is,  in  troth, 
nothing  ^se  under  them. 

Sbct.  90.  Wandering, — ^That  there  is  a  constant  succession  and  flux  of 
ideas  in  our  minds,  I  have  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  Essay ;  and 
every  one  may  take  notice  of  it  in  himself.  This,  I  suppose,  may  deserve 
some  part  of  our  care  in  the  conduct  of  our  understandings ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  of  ffreat  advantage,  if  we  can  by  use  get  that  power  over  our  minds, 
as  to  be  abfe  to  direct  that  train  of  ideas,  that  so,  since  there  will  new  ones 
perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts  by  a  constant  succession,  we  may  be  aUe 
by  choice  so  to  direct  them,  that  none  may  come  in  view  but  such  as  are  per- 
tinent  to  our  present  inquiry,  and  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  useful  to  the 
discovery  we  are  upon ;  or  at  least,  if  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  will 
offer  themselves,  that  yet  we  mi^ht  be  able  to  reject  them,  and  keep  them 
from  taking  off  our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit,  and  hinder  them  from 
running  away  with  our  thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.  This  is  not, 
I  suspect,  so  easy  to  be  done  as  perhaps  may  be  imagined;  and  yet,  for  aught 
I  know,  this  may  bo,  if  not  the  chief,  vet  one  of  the  great  diferences  that 
carry  some  men  in  their  reasoning  so  far  beyond  others,  where  they  seem  to 
be  naturally  of  equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  wandering 
of  thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find.  He  that  shall  propose  such  an  one,  would 
do  great  service  to  the  studious  and  contemplative  part  of  mankind,  and  per* 
haps  help  unthinking  men  to  become  thinking.  1  must  acknowledge  that 
hitherto  I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  close  to  their 
business,  but  the  endeavouring  as  much  as  we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention 
and  application,  getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  He  that  will 
observe  children  will  find,  that  even  when  they  endeavour  their  utmost,  ther 
cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling.  The  way  to  cure  it,  I  am  satisfied, 
is  not  angry  chiding  or  beating,  for  that  presently  fills  their  heads  with  all  the 
ideas  that  fear,  dread,  or  confusion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring  baf  k  gently 
their  wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into  the  path,  and  going  before 
them  in  the  train  they  should  pursue,  without  any  rebuke,  or  so  much  as 
taking  notice  (where  it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  suppose  would 
fiooner  reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention  than  all  those  rougher  methods 
which  more  distract  their  thought,  and,  hindering  the  application  they  would 
promote,  introduce  a  contrary  habit. 

Sbct.  31.  Distinction, — Distinction  and  division  are  (if  I  mistake  not  the 
import  of  tlie  words)  very  different  things ;  the  one  being  the  perception  of  a 
difference  that  nature  has  placed  in  things ;  the  other,  our  making  a  division 
where  there  is  yet  none ;  at  least,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  consider  them  in 
this  sense,  1  think  1  may  say  of  them  that  one  of  them  is  the  most  necessary 
and  conducive  to  true  knowledge  that  can  be;  the  other,  when  too  much 
made  use  of,  serves  only  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  understanding.  To  ob- 
serve every  the  least  difference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and  dear 
siffht ;  and  this  keeps  the  understanding  steady,  and  right  in  its  way  to  know- 
ledge. But  though  it  be  useful  to  discern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in 
nature,  yet  it  is  not  convenient  to  consider  every  difference  that  is  in  things, 
and  divide  them  into  distinct  classes  under  every  such  difference.  This  will 
run  us,  if  followed,  into  particulars  (for  every  individual  has  something  that 
differences  it  from  another,)  and  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  no  general 
truths,  or  else  at  least  shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.  The 
collection  of  several  things  into  several  classes  gives  the  mind  moro  general 
and  larger  views ;  but  we  must  take  care  to  unite  them  only  in  that,  and  so 
fkr  as  they  do  agree,  for  so  far  they  may  be  united  under  the  consideration : 
for  entity  itself,  thax  comprehends  all  things,  as  general  as  it  is,  may  afford 
OB  clear  and  national  conceptions.  If  we  would  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minds 
what  it  is  Wc  are  considering,  that  would  best  instruct  us  when  we  should  or 
shouV  not  bran«^    into  farther  distinctions,  which  are  to  be  taken  only  from 
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a  due  contemplodon  of  things ;  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  opprsite  than 
the  art  of  veihal  distinctions,  m&de  at  pleasure  in  learned  and  arbitrarily  in- 
vented terms,  to  be  applied  at  a  venture,  without  comprehending  or  convey- 
ing an^  distinct  notions ;  and  so  altogether  fitted  to  artificial  talk,  or  empty 
noise  m  dispute,  without  any  clearing  of  difficulties,  or  advance  in  knowledge. 
Whatsoever  subject  we  examine  and  would  get  knowledge  in,  we  should,  I 
think,  make  as  seneral  and  as  large  as  it  will  bear;  nor  can  there  be  any 
danger  of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be  settled  and  determined :  for  if  that  be  so, 
wo  shall  easily  distinguish  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  comprehended  under 
thn  same  name.  For  it  is  to  fence  against  the  entanglements  of  equivocal 
words,  and  the  great  art  of  sophistiy  which  lies  in  them,  that  distinctions 
have  been  multiplied,  and  their  use  thought  so  necessary.  But  had  every 
dibtinct  abstract  idea  a  distinct  known  name,  there  would  be  little  need  of 
these  multiplied  scholastic  distinctions,  though  there  would  be  nevertheless 
as  much  need  still  of  the  mind's  observing  the  differences  that  are  in  thinss, 
and  discriminating  them  thereby  one  from  another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  toe 
right  way  to  knowledge^  to  hunt  after  and  fill  the  head  with  abundance  of 
artificial  and  scholastic  distinctions,  wherewith  learned  men's  writings  are 
often  filled:  we  sometimes  find  what  they  treat  of  so  divided  and  subdivided, 
that  the  mind  of  the  most  attentive  reader  loses  the  sight  of  it,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  writer  himself  did;  for  in  things  crumbled  into  dust  it  is  in 
vain  to  affect  or  pretend  order,  or  expect  clearness.  To  avoid  confusion,  by 
too  few  or  too  many  divisions,  is  a  great  skill  in  thinking  as  well  as  writing, 
which  is  but  the  copying  our  thoughts ;  but  what  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
mean  between  the  two  vicious  excesses  on  both  hands,  I  think  is  hard  to  set 
down  in  words :  dear  and  distinct  ideas  is  all  that  I  yet  know  able  to  regulate 
it.  But  as  to  verba)  distinctions  received  and  applied  to  common  terms,  t .  e. 
equivocal  words,  they  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the  business  of  criticisms 
and  dictionaries  than  of  real  knowledge  and  philosophy ;  since  they,  for  the 
most  part,  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  and  give  us  their  several  significa- 
tions. The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove 
with  them,  I  know  has  and  does  pass  in  the  world  for  a  mat  part* of  learning; 
but  it  is  learning  distinct  from  knowled^ ;  for  knowledge  consists  only  m 
perceiving  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas  one  to  another,  which  is  done 
without  words ;  the  intervention  of  a  sound  helps  nothing  to  it.  And  hence 
we  see  that  Xhere  is  at  least  use  of  distinctions  where  there  is  most  knowledge ; 
(  mean  in  mathematics,  where  men  have  determined  ideas,  without  known 
lames  to  the*n ;  and  so  there  being  no  room  for  equivocations,  there  is  no 
«eed  of  distinctions.  In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  as  comprehensive  and 
tquivocal  terms  as  he  can,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the  doubtfulness  of  his 
«xi>reasioij8 :  this  is  expected,  and  therefore  the  answerer  on  his  side  makes 
A  his  pla^  to  distinffuisn  as  much  as  he  can,  and  thinks  he  can  never  do  it 
.00  nwch ,  nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way  wherein  victory  may  be  had  without 
Iruth  and  wuhoiit  knowledge.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  art  of  disputing. 
Use  your  wordb  as  captiously  as  you  can  in  your  arguing  on  one  side,  and 
apply  distinctions  as  much  as  you  can  on  the  other  Mde  to  every  term,  to 
nonplus  your  oppononi ;  so  that  in  this  sort  of  scholarship,  there  being  no 
bounds  set  to  distinguibhing.  bome  men  have  thought  all  acuteness  to  nave 
lain  in  it;  and  therefore  in  all  they  have  read  or  thought  on,  their  great  busi- 
ness has  been  to  amnce  themseives  with  distinctions,  and  mnltiply  to  them- 
selves divisions ;  at  least,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  required.  There 
fioems  to  me,  as  I  said,  to  be  no  oiiier  rule  for  this,  but  a  due  and  right  con- 
sideration of  thinj^  as  they  are  in  themselves.  He  that  has  settled  in  his 
mind  determined  ideas,  with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  both  to  dis* 
cem  their  differences  one  fVom  anothei,  which  is  really  distinguishing;  and, 
Adhere  the  penury  of  words  affords  not  terms  answering  every  distinct  idea, 
m\\  be  able  to  apply  proper  distinguishing  terms  to  the  comprehensive  and 
equivocal  names  he  is  forced  to  make  use  of.  This  is  all  the  need  I  know  of 
ilistinguishing terms;  and  in  such  verbal  distinctions,  each  term  of  the  dim* 
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tinction,  joined  to  that  whose  flignification  it  distinguishes,  is  but  a  distinct 
name  for  a  distinct  idea.  Where  they  are  so,  and  men  have  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions  that  answer  their  verbal  distinctions,  they  are  right,  and  are 
pertinent  as  far  as  they  serve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  subject  ander  consi^ 
derat.on.  And  this  is  that  which  seems  to  me  the  proper  and  only  measure 
cf  distinctions  and  divisions;  which  he  that  will  conduct  his  understanding 
right  must  not  look  for  in  the  acuteness  of  invention,  nor  the  authoitty  of 
writers,  but  will  find  only  in  the  consideration  of  things  themselves,  whether 
he  is  led  into  it  by  his  own  meditations,  or  the  information  of  books. 

An  aptness  to  jumble  things  togetlier,  wherein  can  be  found  any  likeness, 
is  a  fault  in  the  understanding  on  the  other  side,  which  will  not  fail  to  mislead 
it,  and  by  thus  lumping  of  things  hinder  the  mind  from  distinct  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  them. 

Sect.  92.  Similet. — ^To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to  this, 
at  least  in  name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new 
notion,  run  immediately  after  similes  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  itself,  which, 
though  it  may  be  a  good  way,  and  useful  in  the  explaining  our  thoughts  to 
others ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  to  settle  true  notions  of  any 
tiling  in  ourselves,  because  similes  always  fail  in  some  part,  and  come  short 
of  that  exactness  which  our  conceptions  should  have  to  things,  if  we  would 
think  aright.  This  indeed  makes  men  plausible  talkers;  for  those  are 
always  most  acceptable  in  discourse  who  have  the  way  to  let  their  thoughts 
into  other  men's  minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility;  whether  those 
tlioughts  are  well  formed  and  correspond  with  things,  matters  not ;  few  men 
care  to  be  instructed  but  at  an  easy  rate.  They,  who  in  their  discourse  strike 
the  fancy,  and  take  the  hearers'  conceptions  along  with  them  as  fast  as  their 
words  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the  only  men  of  clear 
thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  this  as  similes,  whereby  men 
think  they  themselves  understand  better,  because  they  are  the  better  nndei^ 
stood.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing  to  know  the  right 
way  to  lay  our  thoughts  l^fore  others  with  advantage  and  clearness,  be  they 
nght  or  wrong.  Well-chosen  similes,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  with  method 
and  order,  do  this  the  best  of  any  thing,  because  being  taken  from  objects 
already  known,  and  familiar  to  the  understanding,  they  are  conceived  as  fast 
as  spoken;  and  the  correspondence  being  concluded,  the  thingtbey  are 
brought  to  explain  and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be  understood  too.  Thus  fancy 
passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  is  mistaken  for  solid.  I  say 
not  this  to  ctecry  metaphor,  or  with  design  to  take  away  that  ornament  of 
speech ;  my  busmess  here  is  not  with  ihetoricians  and  orators,  but  with  phi- 
losophers and  lovers  of  truth ;  to  whom  I  would  beg  leave  to  give  this  one 
rule  whereby  to  try  whether,  in  the  application  of  their  thoughts  to  anything 
for  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  comprehend  the 
matter  before  them  really  such  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  way  to  discover  this  is 
to  observe  whether,  in  the  laying  it  before  themselves  or  others,  they  make 
use  only  of  borrowed  representations,  and  ideas  fbi^eign  to  the  things  which 
are  applied  to  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing  some  proportion  or 
imagined  likeness  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Figured  and  meta^ 
phorical  expressions  do  well  to  illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas 
which  the  mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to ;  but  then  they  most  be 
made  use  of  to  illustrate  ideas  that  we  already  have,  not  to  paint  to  us  those 
which  we  yet  have  not.  Such  borrowed  and  allusive  ideas  may  follow  real 
and  solid  truth,  to  set  it  off  when  found :  but  must  by  no  means  be  set  in  its 
place,  and  taken  for  it.  If  all  onr  search  has  yet  reached  no  faitber  than 
simile  and  metaphor,  we  may  assure  ourselves  we  rather  fancy  than  know, 
and  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and  reality  of  the  thin^,  be  it  what 
it  will,  but  content  ourselves  with  what  our  imaginations,  not  uiings  tbem* 
selves,  furnish  us  with. 

Sbct.  33.  Assent, — In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understanding  there  is 
nothing  of  more  moment  tlian  to  know  when  and  where,  and  how  &r  to  give 
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aneni;  and  powibly  there  is  nothing  harder.  It  is  veiy  easily  sa^d,  ind  no- 
oody  questions  it,  that  givrng  and  withholding  our  assent,  and  the  degrees  of 
it,  should  be  regulated  by  the  evidence  whicn  things  cany  with  thrm ;  and 
yet  we  see  men  are  not  the  better  for  tins  rule ;  some  firmly  embrace  doctrines 
upon  sliffht  grounds,  some  upon  no  grounds,  and  some  contrary  to  appearance : 
some  a£nit  of  certainty,  and  are  not  to  be  moved  in  what  tney  hold :  others 
.  waver  in  every  thing,  and  there  want  not  those  that  reject  all  as  uncertain. 
What  then  shall  a  novice,  an  inquirer,  a  stranffer  do  in  the  case  1  I  answer, 
use  his  eyes.  There  is  a  correspondence  in  Uiinfs,  and  agreement  and  din- 
agreement  in  ideas,  discernible  in  venr  different  degrees,  and  there  are  eyes 
in  men  to  see  them,  if  they  please :  only  their  eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  dazzled, 
and  the  discerning  sight  in  them  impaired  or  lost.  Interest  and  passion 
dazzle ;  the  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims 
the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by  dc^^rees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning 
clearly  between  truth  and  falsehood,  anaso  of  adhering  to  the  ri^t  side*  It 
is  not  sale  to  play  with  error,  and  dress  it  up  to  ourselves  or  others  in  the 
shape  of  truth.  The  mind  by  degrees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real  solid 
truth,  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  any  thing  that  can  be  dressed  up  into  any 
faint  appearance  of  it;  and  if  the  fancy  be  allowed  the  place  of  judgment  at 
first  in  sport,  it  afterward  comes  by  use  to  usurp  it ;  and  what  is  recommended 
by  this  flatterer  (that  studies  but  to  please,)  is  received  for  good.  There  are 
so  many  ways  of  fallacy,  such  arts  of  giving  colours,  appearances,  and  resem- 
blances by  this  court-dresser,  the  fancy,  that  he  who  is  not  wary  l^  admit 
nothing  but  truth  itself,  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  subservient  to  anv 
thing  else,  cannot  but  be  caught.  He  that  has  a  mind  to  believe,  has  half 
assented  already ;  and  he  that,  bv  often  arguing  against  his  own  sense,  im- 
poses falsehood  on  others,  is  not  mr  fh>m  believing  himself.  This  takes  away 
the  great  distance  there  is  betvnxt  truth  and  fidsehood ;  it  brings  them  almost 
together,  and  makes  it  no  great  odds,  in  things  that  approach  so  near,  which 
you  take ;  and  when  things  are  brought  to  that  pass,  passion  or  interest,  &c. 
easily  and  without  being  perceived,  determine  which  shall  be  the  right. 

Sbot.  34.  Indxfferency<^  have  said  above,  that  we  should  keep  a  perfect 
indifferency  for  ail  opinions,  not  wish  any  of  them  true,  or  try  to  make  them 
appear  so :  but  being  indifferent,  receive  and  embrace  them  according  as  evi- 
dence, and  that  alone,  gives  the  attestation  of  truth.  They  that  do  dius,  t.  e. 
keep  their  minds  indinerent  to  opinions,  to  be  determined  only  b^  evidence, 
will  alwajrs  find  the  understanding  has  perception  enough  to  distinguish  be- 
tween evidence  and  no  evidence,  betwixt  plain  and  doubtful ;  and  if  the^  nei- 
ther give  nor  refuse  their  assent  but  by  that  measure,  they  will  be  safe  m  the 
opinions  they  have.  Which  being  perhi^  but  few,  this  caution  will  have 
also  this  good  in  it,  that  it  will  put  them  upon  considering,  and  teach  them 
the  necessity  of  examining  more  than  they  do ;  without  which  the  mind  is  but 
a  receptacle  of  inconsistencies,  not  the  store-house  of  truths.  They  that  do 
not  keep  up  this  indifferency  in  themselves  for  all  but  truth,  not  supposed,  but 
evidenced  in  themselves,  put  coloured  spectacles  before  their  eyes,  and  look 
on  things  through  fUse  glasses,  and  then  think  themselves  excused  in  follow- 
ing the  false  appearances  which  they  themselves  put  upon  them.  I  do  not 
expect  that  by  this  way  the  assent  should  in  every  one  be  proportioned  to  the 
CTounds  and  clearness  wherewith  every  truth  is  capable  to  be  made  out;  or 
mat  men  should  be  perfectly  kept  from  error :  that  is  more  than  human  nature 
can  by  any  means  be  advanced  to ;  I  aim  at  no  such  unattainable  privilege ;  1 
am  onljr  speaking  of  what  they  should  do,  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their 
own  mmds,  and  make  a  right  use  of  their  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  truth;  we 
fkil  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  fail  us.  It  is  mismanagement  more 
than  want  of  abilities  that  men  have  reason  to  complain  of,  and  which  they 
actually  do  complain  of  in  those  that  differ  fh>m  them.  He  that  by  indiffer^ 
ency  for  all  but  truth  suffers  not  his  assent  to  go  ftster  than  his  evidence,  nor 
beyond  it,  will  learn  to  examine,  and  examine  fiurly  instead  of  presumiiiff, 
and  nobody  will  be  at  a  loss,  or  in  danger  for  want  of  embracing  those  trutfii 
3P 
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which  an  neceflsaiy  in  his  Btfttion  and  circamstances.  In  any  other  way  but 
this,  all  tne  world  are  bom  to  orthodoxy ;  they  imbibe  at  first  the  alIow<:d 
opinions  of  their  country  and  party,  and  so  never  questioning  their  troth,  not 
one  of  an  huAdied  ever  examines.  They  are  applauded  for  presuming  they 
ire  in  the  right.  He  that  considers  is  a  foe  to  orthodoxy,  because  possibly 
ne  may  deviate  from  some  of  the  received  doctrines  there.  And  thus  men, 
without  any  industry  or  acquisition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  tnitbs  (for  it  is 
not  the  same  every  where)  and  are  inured  to  assent  without  evidence.  This 
influences  farther  than  is  thought;  for  what  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous 
bifots  in  all  parties  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so  stiff  in,  or  ever  thouglit 
it  nis  business  or  duty  so  to  do?  It  is  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to  suppose 
it  necessary,  and  a  tendency  to  apostacy  to  go  about  it.  And  if  a  man  can 
bring  his  mind  once  to  be  positive  and  neiice  for  positions  whose  evidence  he 
has  never  once  examined,  and  that  in  matters  of  greatest  concernment  to  him ; 
what  shall  keep  him  from  this  short  and  easy  way  of  bein^  in  the  right  in 
cases  of  less  moment  I  Thus  we  are  taught  to  clothe  our  nunds  as  we  do  our 
bodies,  after  the  fiishion  in  vogue,  and  it  is  accounted  ftintasticalness,  or 
something  worse,  not  to  do  so.  This  custom  (which  who  dares  oppose  ?) 
makes  the  short-sighted  bi^ts,  and  the  warier  sceptics,  as  far  as  it  prev&ila: 
and  those  that  break  from  it  are  in  danger  of  heresy :  for  taking  the  whole 
world,  how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and  orthodoxy  possess  together?  Though 
it  is  by  the  last  alone  (which  has  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where)  that  error 
and  heresy  are  judged  of:  for  argument  and  evidence  signify  nothing  in  the 
case,  and  excuse  nowhere,  but  are  sure  to  be  borne  down  in  all  societies  by 
the  infallible  orthodoxy  of  th^j>1ace.  Whether  this  be  the  way  to  truth  and 
right  assent,  let  the  opinions,  that  take  place  and  prescribe  m  the  several 
h&itahle  parts  of  the  earth,  declare.  I  never  saw  any  reason  yet  why  truth 
might  not  be  trusted  on  its  own  evidence :  I  am  sure  if  that  be  not  able  to 
support  it,  there  is  no  fence  against  error ;  and  then  truth  and  falsehood  are 
but  names  that  stand  for  the  same  things.  Evidence  therefore  is  that  by 
which  alone  every  man  is  (and  should  be)  taught  to  regulate  his  assent,  who 
is  then,  and  then  only  in  the  right  way,  when  ne  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these  three  states;  either 
wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of  some  proposition  thev  have  either  embraced 
f:>nnerly,  or  are  at  present  inclined  to ; .  or  lastly,  they  do  with  assurance 
hold  and  profess  without  ever  having  examined,  and  being  convinced  by  well- 
grounded  arguments.  The  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three, 
by  having  tTOir  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  indiiferency ;  the  like* 
lier  to  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no  bias  yet  clapped  on  to  mislead  them. 

Sect.  d5.-^For  ignorance,  with  an  indifierency  for  truth,  is  nearer  to  it 
than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination,  which  is  the  great  source  of  error; 
and  they  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way  who  are  marching  under 
the  conduct  of  a  guide,  ths^  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than  he 
that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step»  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire 
after  the  right  way.  The  last  of  the  three  sorts  are  in  the  worst  condition 
of  all ;  for  if  a  man  can  be  persuaded  and  fiilly  assured  of  any  thing  for  a 
truth,  without  having  examined,  what  is  tliere  that  he  may  not  embrace  for 
truth  ?  and  if  he  has  given  himself  up  to  believe  a  lie,  what  means  is  there 
left  to  recover  one  who  can  be  assured  without  examining  ?  To  the  other 
two  this  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that  as  he  that  is  ignorant  is  in  the  best  state 
of  the  two,  so  he  should  persue  truth  in  a  method  suitable  to  that  state ;  t .  e. 
by  inquiring  directly  into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  without  minding  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  himself  with  their  questions  or  disputes  about 
it ;  but  to  see  what  he  himseli  can,  sincerely  searching  afler  truth,  find  out. 
He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry  into  any  sciences, 
though  he  be  resolved  to  examine  them  and  judge  of  them  freely,  does  yet 
at  least  put  himself  on  that  side,  and  post  himself  in  a  party  which  he  will 
not  quit  till  he  be  beaten  out;  by  which  the  mind  is  insensibly  engaged  to  make 
what  defence  it  can,  and  so  is  unawares  biassed.     I  do  not  say  but  a  man 
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»  thould  embrace  some  opinion  when  he  has  examined*  else  he  examines  to  no 

ii  purpose ;  but  the  surest  and  safest  way  is  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  till  he  has 

i  examined,  and  that  without  any  the  least  regard  to  the  opinions  or  systems 

I  of  other  men  about  it.    For  example,  were  it  my  business  to  understand 

I  phjrsic,  would  not  the  safe  and  readier  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself,  and 

a  inrorm  myseJf  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cures ;  than  espousing  the 

k  principles  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chemists,  to  engage  in  all  the 

[  disputes  concerning  either  of  those  systems,  and  suppose  it  to  be  true,  till  I 

[  have  tried  what  they  can  say  to  beat  me  out  of  it  1    Or,  supposing  that  Hip. 

pocrates,  or  any  oihier  book»  in&llibly  contains  the  whole  art  of  physic ; 
would  not  the  direct  way  be  to  study,  read,  and  consider  that  book,  weigh 
and  compare  the  parts  of  it  to  find  tiie  truth,  rather  than  espouse  tiie  doc- 
trines of  any  party  1   who,  though  they  acknowledjge  his  authority,  have 
already  interpreted  and  wiredrawn  all  his  text  to  their  own  sense ;  tne  tinc- 
ture whereof,  when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in  danger  to  misunderstand 
his  true  meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mind  unprepossessed  by 
doctors  and  commentators  of  my  sect ;  whose  reasonings,  interpretation,  and 
lai^nage,  which  I  have  been  used  to,  will  of  course  make  all  chune  that  way, 
and  make  another,  and  peihaps  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  author  seem 
harsh,  strained,  and  uncou^  to  me.    For  words  bavmj[  naturally  none  of 
their  own,  carry  that  signification  to  the  hearer  that  he  is  used  to  put  upon 
them,  whatever  be  the  sense  of  him  that  uses  them.    This,  I  think,  is  visibly 
so ;  and  if  it  be,  he  that  b^ss  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets,  whicn 
he  received  without  examination,  ought,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  put  himself 
wholly  into  this  state  of  ignorance  in  reference  to  that  question ;  and  throw- 
ing wholly  by  all  his  former  notions,  and  the  opinions  of  others,  examine, 
with  a  penbct  indifierency,  the  question  in  its  source ;  without  any  inclination 
to  either  side,  or  any  regard  to  his  or  others'  unexamined  opinions.    This  I 
own  is  no  easy  thing  to  do ;  but  I  am  not  inquiring  the  easy  way  to  opinion, 
but  the  right  way  to  truth ;  which  they  must  follow  who  will  deal  fairly  with 
their  own  understandings  and  their  own  souls. 

Sbct.  96.  Qussftofi.— The  indifiRsrency  Uiat  I  here  propose  will  also  enable 
them  to  state  the  question  ri^ht,  which  they  are  in  doubt  about,  without  which 
they  can  never  come  to  a  fair  and  dear  decision  of  it. 

SsoT.  37.  PsTMveronce.^-Another  fruit  fVom  this  indifierency,  and  the 
considering  things  in  themselves  abstract  from  our  own  opinions  and  other 
men's  notions  and  discourses  on  them,  wiU  be,  that  each  man  will  pursue  his 
thoughts  in  that  method  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  to  his  apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to  him ;  in  which  he 
ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constancy,  until  he  come  to  a  well- 
grounded  resolution  wherein  he  may  acquiesce.  If  it  be  objected  that  this 
will  require  every  man  to  be  a  scholar,  and  quit  all  his  other  business,  and 
betake  himself  wholly  to  study ;  I  answer,  I  propose  no  more  to  any  one 
than  he  has  time  fi>r.  Some  men^s  state  and  condition  requires  no  great  ex- 
tent of  knowledge ;  the  necessary  provision  for  Hft  swallows  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of  leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  osci- 
tancy  and  ignorance  of  those  who  have  time  to  spars ;  and  evenr  one  has 
enough  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  is  required  and  expected  of  him,  and 
he  that  does  not  that,  is  in  love  with  ignorance,  and  is  accountable  for  it. 

Sbct.  38.  Prswrnphon. — ^The  variety  of  distempers  in  men's  minds  is  as 
great  as  of  those  in  tneir  bodies ;  some  are  epidemic,  few  escape  them ;  and 
ever^  one  too,  if  he  would  look  into  himseli^  would  find  some  defect  of  his 
particular  genius.  There  is  scarce  any  one  without  some  idiosyncrasy  that 
he  suffers  by.  This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will  not  fail 
him  at  time  of  need ;  and  so  thinks  it  superfluous  labour  to  make  any  pro- 
vision befbreJiaad.  His  understanding  is  to  him  like  Fortunatus's  purse, 
which  is  always  to  furnish  him,  without  ever  putting  any  thing  into  it  before- 
hand ;  and  so  he  sits  still  satisfied,  without  endeavouring  to  store  his  under- 
standing with  knowledge.    It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  country,  and 
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vhat  need  of  laboiO'  in  tillage  t  Such  men  may  spread  their  native  richea 
before  the  i^piorant ;  but  they  were  best  not  come  stress  and  trial  wi^ 
the  skilful.  We  are  bom  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  snperficies  of  things 
that  surround  them  make  impressions  on  the  ne^igent,  but  nobody  penetrates 
into  the  inside  without  labour,  attention,  and  mdustr^.  Stones  and  timber 
grow  of  themselves,  but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile  with  synunetry  and  con- 
venience to  lodge  in  without  toil  and  pains.  God  has  made  the  mteDei^aa] 
world  harmonious  and  beautiful  without  us ;  but  it  will  never  come  into  oar 
heads  all  at  once ;  we  must  brinfi^  it  home  piecemeal,  and  there  set  it  np  by 
our  own  industry,  or  else  we  shul  have  nothing  but  darkness  and  a  cnans 
within,  whatever  order  and  light  there  be  in  things  without  us. 

Sect.  S9.  Despondency, — On  the  other  side,  there  are  others  that  depress 
their  own  minds,  despond  at  the  first  diflSculty,  and  conclude  that  the  getting 
an  insight  in  any  or  the  sciences,  or  making  any  progress  in  knowledge 
farther  than  serves  their  ordinary  business,  is  above  tneir  capacities.  Hiese 
sit  still,  because  they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go ;  as  the  others  I  last 
mentioned  do,  because  they  think  they  have  wings  to  fly,  and  can  soar  on 
hifh  when  they  please.  To  these  latter  one  may  for  answer  apply  tiie  proveib, 
**  Use  le^  ana  have  lem.'*  Nobody  knows  what  strength  or  parts  he  has  till 
he  has  tned  them.  And  of  the  understanding  one  may  most  truly  say,  that  its 
force  is  greater  generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it.  Vires^ue  acquirit 
eundo.  And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set  the  mmd  to  woiic, 
and  apply  the  thoughts  vijiorously  to  the  business ;  for  it  holds  in  the  straggles 
of  the  mmd  as  in  those  ofwar,  '*  Dum  putant  se  vincere  vicere  ;*'  a  persuasion 
that  we  shall  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we  meet  with  in  the  sciences,  sel- 
dom fails  to  carry  us  throiifi^  them.  Nobody  knows  the  strenffth  of  his  mind, 
and  the  force  of  steady  and  regular  application,  till  he  has  tried.  This  is  cer- 
tain, he  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs  will  not  only  go  farther,  but  grow  stron^r 
too,  than  one  who,  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  firm  limbs,  only  sits  stiU. 

Something  of  kin  to  this  men  may  observe  in  themselves,  when  the  mind 
frights  itself  (as  it  often  does)  with  any  thing  reflected  on  in  gross,  and  tnxk- 
siently  viewed  confusedly,  and  at  a  distance.  Things  thus  ofiered  to  the 
mind  carry  the  show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are  tibought  to  be 
wrapt  up  m  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  truth  is,  these  are  nothing  bat 
spectres  that  the  understanding  raises  to  itself  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  It 
sees  nothing  distinctly  in  things  remote,  and  in  a  huddle ;  and  therefore  con- 
cludes too  faintly,  that  there  is  nothing  more  dear  Co  be  discovered  in  them. 
It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and  that  mist  of  our  own  raising  that  enveloped 
them  will  remove ;  and  those  that  in  that  mist  appeared  hideous  giants  not  to 
be  grappled  with,  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  shape. 
Thin£«,  that  in  a  remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  obscure,  must  be  ap- 
proached by  ffentle  and  regular  steps ;  and  what  is  most  visible,  easy,  and  obvi- 
ous in  them  first  considered.  Reduce  them  into  their  distinct  parts ;  and  then  in 
their  due  order  bring  all  that  should  be  known  concerning  every  one  of  those 
parts  into  plain  and  simple  questions ;  and  then  what  was  thought  obscurey 
perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lay  itself  open  to  the  under- 
■tanding  in  a  fair  view,  and  let  the  mind  into  that  which  before  it  was  aw^ 
with,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from,  as  wholly  mysterious.  I  appeal  to  my 
reader's  experience,  whether  this  has  never  happened  to  him,  especially  wfa^i, 
busy  on  one  thing,  he  has  occasionally  reflected  on  another.  1  ask  him 
whether  he  has  never  thus  been  scared  with  a  sudden  opinion  of  mighty  diffi- 
culties, which  yet  have  vanished,  when  he  has  seriously  and  meUiodically. 
applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of  this  seeming  terrible  subject ;  and 
there  has  been  no  other  matter  of  astonishment  left,  but  that  he  amused  him- 
self with  so  discouraging  a  prospect,  of  his  own  raising,  about  a  matter  which 
in  the  handling  was  found  to  have  nothing  in  it  more  strange  nor  intricate 
tnan  several  oUier  things  which  he  had  long  since  and  with  ease  mastered  t 
This  experience  would  teach  us  how  to  deal  with  such  bugbears  ano^r  time, 
which  snould  rather  serve  to  excite  our  vigour  than  enervate  oor  industry. 
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The  surest  wav  for  &  learner  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  not  to  advance 
by  jumps  and  large  strides;  let  that  which  he  sets  himself  to  learn  next  be 
indeed  the  next;  t.  «.  as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is 
possible ;  let  it  be  distinct  but  not  remote  from  it :  let  it  be  new,  and  what  he 
did  not  know  before,  that  the  understanding  may  advance ;  but  let  it  be  as 
little  at  once  as  may  be,  that  its  advances  may  be  clear  and  sure.  All  the 
OTOund  that  it  gets  this  way  it  will  hold.  This  distinct  ^piidual  growUi  in 
knowledge  is  finn  and  sure ;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it  in  every  step  of 
Its  progression  in  an  easy  and  orderly  train ;  than  which  there  is  nothing  of 
more  use  to  the  understanding.  And  though  this  perhaps  may  seem  a  very 
slow  and  lingering  way  to  knowledge,  yet  Tdare  confidently  affirm,  that  who- 
ever will  try  it  in  himself,  or  any  one  he  will  teach,  shall  find  the  advances 
l^ater  in  this  method  than  they  would  in  the  same  space  of  time  have  been 
m  any  other  he  could  have  taken.  The  greatest  part  of  true  knowledge  lies 
in  a  distinct  perception  of  things  in  themselves  distinct.  And  some  men  ffive 
more  clear  light  and  knowlecQ[e  by  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a  question, 
than  others  by  talking  of  it  in  gross  whole  hours  together.  &  this,  they  who 
so  state  a  question  do  no  more  but  separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it  one 
fi!om  another,  and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled,  in  their  due  order.  This 
often,  without  any  more  ado,  resolves  the  doubt,  and  shows  the  mind  where 
the  truth  lies.  The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  in  question,  when 
they  are  once  separated  and  distinctly  considered,  is,  in  many  cases,  presently 
perceived,  and  tnereby  clear  and  lastinpf  knowledge  gained ;  whereas  thin^ 
m  gross  taken  up  together,  and  so  lymg  together  in  confusion,  can  produce  m 
the  mind  but  a  confused,  which  in  efilect  is  no,  knowledge ;  or  at  least,  when 
it  comes  to  be  examined  and  made  use  of,  will  prove  little  better  than  none. 
I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  here  again  what  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
that  in  learning  any  thin^  as  little  should  be  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once  as 
is  possible ;  and,  that  being  understood  and  fiilly  mastered,  to  proceed  to  the 
next  adjoining  part  yet  unknown,  simple,  unperplexed  proposition  belonging 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is  principally  designeo. 

Sbct.  40.  Analory, — ^Analogy  is  of  great  use  to  the  mind  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  natural  philosophy ;  and  that  part  of  it  chiefly  which  consists  in 
happy  and  successful  experiments.  But  here  we  must  take  care  that  we 
keep  ourselves  within  that  wherein  the  analogy  consists.  For  example,  the 
acia  oil  of  vitriol  is  found  to  be  gopd  in  such  a  case,  therefore  the  spint  of 
nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  used  in  the  like  case.  If  the  good  effect  of  it  be 
owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it,  the  trial  may  be  justified ;  but  if  there  be 
something  else  besides  the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol  which  produces  the 
good  we  desire  in  the  case,  we  mistake  that  for  analogy  which  is  not,  and 
suffer  our  understanding  to  be  misguided  by  a  wrong  supposition  of  analogy 
where  there  is  none. 

Sbct.  41.  Attociatum. — ^Though  I  have,  in  the  second  book  of  my  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  treated  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  yet 
having  done  it  there  historically,  as  giving  a  view  of  the  understanding  in  this 
as  well  as  its  several  other  ways  of  operating,  rather  than  designing  there  to 
inquire  into  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  it;  it  will,  under  this 
latter  consideration,  afford  other  matter  of  thought  to  those  who  have  a  mind 
to  instruct  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  ri^ht  way  of  conducting  their  under- 
standings ;  and  that  the  rather,  because  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  as  frequent 
a  cause  of  mistake  and  error  in  us  as  perhaps  any  thing  else  that  can  be 
named,  and  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  a^  nard  to  be  cured  as  any ;  it  being  a 
very  hard  thing  to  convince  any  one  that  things  are  not  so,  and  naturally  so, 
as  they  constantly  appear  to  him. 

By  tills  one  easy  and  unheeded  miscarriage  of  the  understanding  sandy  and 
loose  foundations  become  infallible  principles,  and  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  touched  or  questioned :  such  unnatural  connexions  become  by  custom  as 
natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light,  fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and  so 
seem  to  carry  with  them  as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evi4ent  truths  tKem- 
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selTes.  And  where  then  shall  one  with  hopes  of  success  begin  the  cure  1 
Many  men  firmly  embrace  falsehood  for  truths  not  only  because  they  never 
thought  otherwise,  but  also  because,  thus  blinded  as  they  have  been  from  the 
.leeinning,  they  never  could  think  otherwise,  at  least  without  a  vigour  of  mind 
able  to  contest  the  empire  of  habit,  and  look  into  its  own  principles ;  a  fiee- 
dom  which  few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  themselves,  and  fewer  are  allowed 
the  practice  of  by  others;  it  being  the  great  ait  and  business  of  the  teachers 
and  guides  in  most  sects  to  suppress,  as  «much  as  they  can,  this  fundamental 
dtttv  which  every  man  owes  himself,  and  is  the  first  steady  step  towards  ri^ 
and  truth  in  the  whde  train  of  his  actions  and  opinions.  This  would  give 
one  reason  to  suspect  that  such  teachers  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  the 
falsehood  or  weakness  of  the  tenets  they  profess,  since  they  will  not  suffer 
the  grounds  whereon  they  are  built  to  be  examined ;  whereas  those  who  seek 
truth  only,  and  desire  to  own  and  propagate  nothing  else,  freely  expose  their 
principles  to  the  test :  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined ;  give  men  leave  to 
reject  them  if  they  can ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  weak  aiid  unsound  in  them, 
are  willing  to  have  it  detected,  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  may 
not  lay  any  stress  upon  any  received  proposition  beyond  what  the  evidence  oi 
its  truths  will  warrant  and  allow. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  feult  among  all  sorts  of  people  of  principling 
their  children  and  scholars,  which  at  last,  when  looked  into,  amounts  to  no 
more  but  making  them  imbibelheir  teacher's  notions  and  tenets  by  an  implicit 
fe^itJi,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  them  whether  true  or  false.  What  colours  may 
be  given  to  this,  or  of  what  use  it  may  be  when  practised  upon  the  vulgar, 
destined  to  labour,  and  given  up  to  the  service  of  their  bellies,  I  will  not  here 
inquire.  But  as  to  the  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  whose  condition  allows 
them  leisure,  and  letters,  and  inquirv  after  truth,  I  can  see  no  other  right  way 
of  principling  them  but  to  take  heed,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  in  their  tender 
years  ideas  that  have  no  natural  cohesion  come  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads ; 
and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to  them  to  be  their  guide  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives  and  studies,  viz.  that  they  never  sufier  any  ideas  to  be  join- 
ed in  their  understandings  in  any  other  or  stronger  combination  than  what  their 
own  nature  and  correspondence  give  them,  and  that  the^  often  examine  those 
that  they  find  linked  together  in  their  minds,  whether  this  association  of  ideas 
be  firom  the  visible  agreement  that  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  the  ha- 
bitual and  prevailing  custom  of  the  mind  joining  them  thus  together  in  tliinking. 

This  18  for  caution  against  this  evil,  before  it  be  thorouguy  rivetted  by  cus- 
tom in  the  understanding;  but  he  that  would  cure  it  when  habit  has  estab- 
lished  it,  must  nioely  observe  the  very  ^ick  and  almost  impwceptible  motions 
of  the  mind  in  its  habitual  actions.  What  I  have  said  in  another  place  about 
the  change  of  the  ideas  of  sense  into  those  of  judgment,  may  be  proof  of  this. 
Let  any  one  not  skilled  in  paintin?  be  told,  when  he  sees  bottles,  and  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  other  things  so  painted  as  they  are  in  some  places  shown,  that  he 
does  not  see  protuberances,  and  you  will  not  convince  him  but  by  the  touch: 
he  wiU  not  believe  that,  by  an  instantaneous  legerdemain  of  his  own  thoughts, 
line  idea  is  substituted  for  another.  How  fi:equent  instances  may  one  meet 
with  of  this  in  the  arguings  of  the  learned,  who  not  seldom,  in  two  ideas  that 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  substitute  one  for  the  other ; 
and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  perceiving  it  themselves !  This,  whilst 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction,  and  they 
applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when,  indeed,  they  are 
contending  for  error.  And  the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  cus- 
tomary connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  bath  made  to  them  almost  one,  fills 
their  head  with  false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  fiilse  consequences. 

Sbot.  43.  Fallacies. — Ri^ht  understanding  consists  in  the  discovery  and 
adherence  to  truth,  and  that  in  the  perception  of  the  visible  or  probable  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  they  are  affirmed  and  denied  one  of  another. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  riffht  use  and  conduct  of  the  understand- 
mg,  whose  business  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  else,  is,  that  the  mind  should 
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toe  kept  m  a  peifect  indiflbreiicy»  not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  farther  than 
evidence  settles  it  by  knowledge,  or  the  over-balance  of  probability  gives  it 
the  turn  of  assent  and  belief;  Imt  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  meet  with  any  discoursi 
wherein  one  ihav  not  perceive  the  author  not  only  maintain  (for  that  is  rea- 
sonable and  fit)  but  inclined  and  biassed  to  one  side  of  the  question,  with 
marks  of  a  desire  that  that  should  be  true.  If  it  be  asked  me,  how  authors 
who  have  soch  a  bias  and  lean  to  it  may  be  discovered  ?  I  answer,  by  ob- 
serving how  in  their  writings  or  arguings  they  U!e  often  led  by  their  inclina- 
tions to  chan^  the  ideas  of  the  question,  either  by  changing  the  terms,  or  by 
adding  and  joming  others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under  consideration  are 
so  varied  as  to  be  more  serviceable  to  their  purpose,  and  to  be  thereby  brought 
to  an  easier  and  nearer  agreement,  or  more  visible  and  remoter  disagreement 
one  with  another.  This  is  plain  and  direct  sophistry;  but  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  wherever  it  is  found  it  is  made  use  of  with  design  to  deceive 
and  mislead  the  readers.  It  is  visible  that  men's  prejudices  and  inclinations 
by  this  way  impose  often  upon  themselves ;  and  their  affection  for  truth,  under 
their  prepossession  in  favour  of  one  side,  is  the  very  thing  that  leads  them  fh>m 
it.  Inclination  suggests  and  slides  into  their  discourse  favourable  terms^ 
which  introduce  favourable  ideas ;  till  at  last,  fay  this  means,  that  is  concluded 
clear  and  evident,  thus  drrased  up,  which,  taken  in  its'native  state,  by  making 
use  of  none  but  the  precise  determined  ideas,  would  find  no  admittance  at  alL 
The  putting  these  glosses  on  what  they  affirm ;  these,  as  they  are  thought, 
handsome,  easy,  and  graceful  explications  of  what  they  are  discoursing  on,  is 
so  much  the  character  of  what  is  called  and  esteemed  writing  well,  tluit  it  is 
^ry  hard  to  think  that  authors  will  ever  be  persuaded  to  leave  what  serves  so 
well  to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  procure  themselves  credit  in  the  world, 
for  a  more  jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  same  terms  pre- 
cisely  annexed  to  the  same  ideas ;  a  sour  and  blunt  stiffness,  tolerable  in 
mathematicians  only,  who  force  their  way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irre- 
sistible demonstration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  the  looser,  though  more 
insinuating  ways  of  writing;  if  they  will  not  think  fit  to  keep  close  to  truth 
and  instruction  by  unvaried  terms,  and  plain  unsophisticated  arguments;  yet 
it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  fiillacies,  and  the  prevailing  ways 
of  insinuation.  To  do  this,  the  surest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  fix  in 
the  mind  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  question  stripped  of  words ;  and 
so  likewise  in  the  train  of  argumentation,  to  take  up  the  author's  ideas,  ne- 
glecting his  words,  observing  how  they  connect  or  separate  those  in  the 
question.  He  that  does  this  will  be  able  to  cast  off  all  that  is  superfluous ;  he 
wiU  see  what  is  pertinent,  what  coherent,  what  is  direct  to,  what  slides  by 
thtt  question.'  This  will  readily  show  him  aW  the  foreign  ideas  in  the  discourse* 
and  where  they  were  brous^ht  m ;  and  though  they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer, 
yet  he  will  perceive  that  they  give  no  light  nor  strength  to  his  reasonings. 

This  though  it  be  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  reading  books  with  profit* 
and  keeping  one's  self  from  being  misled  by  great  names  or  plausible  dis- 
courses ;  yet  it  being  hard  and  tedious  to  those  who  have  not 'accustomed 
themselves  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  (among  those  few 
who  really  pursue  truth)  should  this  way  guard  his  understanding  from  being 
imposed  on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  least  undesigned  sophistry,  which  creeps  into 
most  of  the  books  of  argument.  They,  that  writ^  against  their  conviction,  or 
that,  next  to  them,  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party  they  are 
engajfed  in,  cannot  be  supposed  to  reject  any  arms  that  may  help  to  defend 
their  cause,  and  therefore  such  should  be  read  with  the  greatest  caution. 
And  they  who  write  for  opinions  they  are  sincerely  persuaded  of,  and  believe 
to  be  true,  think  they  may  so  far  allow  themselves  to  indulge  their  laudable 
affection  to  truth,  as  to  permit  their  esteem  of  it  to  give  it  the  best  colours^ 
and  set  it  off  with  the  best  expressions  and  dress  they  can,  thereby  to  gain  it 
the  easiest  entrance  into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  fix  it  deepest  there. 

One  of  those  being  the  state  of  mind  we  may  justly  suppose  most  writers  to 
be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers,  who  apply  to  them  for  instraction,  should  not  bif 
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br  that  caution  which  becomes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  and  should  make 
them  always  watchful  against  whatever  might  conceal  or  misrepresent  it.  If 
they  have  not  the  skill  of  representing  to  themselves  the  author's  sense  by 
pure  ideas  separated  from  sounds,  and  thereby  divested  of  the  ftlso  lights-sad 
deceitful  ornaments  of  speech ;  this  yet  they  should  do,  they  should  keep  the 
precise  question  steadily  in  their  minds,  carry  it  along  with  them  through  the 
whole  discourse,  and  suffer  not  the  least  alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  ad- 
dition, subtraction^  or  substituting  any  other.  This  every  one  can  do  who 
has  a  mind  to  it;  and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is  plain,  makes  his  under- 
standing only  the  warehouse  of  other  men's  lumber;  I  mean  fiilse  and  uncon- 
eluding  reasonings,  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his  own  use ;  which 
will  prove  substantial,  and  stand  him  in  stead,  when  he  has  occasion  for  it. 
And  whether  such  an  one  deals  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  and  conducts  his  own 
understandingright,  I  leave  to  his  own  understanding  to  jud^. 

Sbct.  4S.  Fundamental  veritieM, — ^The  mind  of  man  bem^  very  narrow, 
and  sq  slow  in  making  acquaintance  with  things,  and  taking  m  new  truths, 
that  no  one  man  is  ca^J>le,  in  a  much  longer  life  than  ours,  to  Know  all  truths ; 
it  becomes  our  prudence,  in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to  employ  oar 
thoughts  about  fundamental  and  material  questions,  caremlly  avoiding  those 
that  are  trifling,  and  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our  main  even 
purpose,  by  those  that  are  merely  incidental.  How  much  of  many  young 
men's  time  is  thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inquiries,  I  need  not  mention. 
This  is  no  better  than  if  a  man,  who  was  to  be  a  painter,  should  spend  all  his 
time  in  examining  the  threads  of  the  several  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and 
counting  the  hairs  of  each  pencil  and  brush  he  intends  to  use  in  the  laying  on 
of  his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much  worse  than  for  a  young  painter  to  spend  his 
apprenticeship  in  such  useless  niceties ;  for  he,  at  the  end  of  all  his  pains  to 
no  purpose,  finds  that  it  is  not  painting,  nor  any  help  to  it,  and  so  is  reallv  to 
no  purpose :  whereas  men  designed  for  scholars  nave  often  their  heads  so  filled 
and  warmed  with  disputes  on  logical  questions,  that  they  take  those  airy 
useless  notions  for  real  and  substantial  knowledge,  and  Uiink  their  under- 
standings so  well  furnished  with  science)  that  they  need  not  look  any  farther 
into  the  nature  of  thin^,  or  descend  to  the  mechanical  drudgerv  of  ezperi 
ment  and  inquiry.  This  is  so  obvious  a  mismanagement  of  the  understanding, 
and  that  in  the  professed  way  to  knowledge,  that  it  could  not  be  passed  by ; 
to  which  might  be  joined  abundance  of  questions,  and  the  way  of  handling  of 
them  in  the  schools.  What  faults  in  particular  of  this  kind  every  man  is,  or 
may  be  guilty  of,  would  be  infinite  to  enumerate ;  it  suffices  to  have  shown 
that  superficial  and  slight  discoveries  and  observations  that  contain  nothing  of 
moment  in  themselves,  nor  serve  as  clues  to  lead  us  into  fiurther  knowle^e, 
should  not  be  thought  worth  our  searching  after. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the  basis  upon  which 
a  great  many  others  rest,  and  in  which  they  have  their  consistency.  These 
are  teeming  truths,  rich  in  store,  with  whicn  they  furnish  the  mind,  and,  like 
the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautifiil  and  entertaining  in  themselves, 
but  give  light  and  evidence  to  other  things,  that  without  them  could  not  be 
seen  or  known.  Such  is  that  adniirable  discovery  of  Mr  Newton,  that  aU 
bodies  gravitate  to  one  another,  which  may  be  counted  as  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy ;  which  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding  of  the  great  frame  of 
our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astonishment  of  the  learned  worM  shown ;  and 
how  much  fiirther  it  would  guide  us  in  other  things  if  rightly  pursued,  ia  not 
yet  known.  Our  Saviour's  great  rule,  that  **  we  should  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,"  is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating  human  society, 
that,  I  think,  by  that  alone,  one  nu^t  without  difficulty  determine  all  the  cases 
and  doubts  in  social  morality.  These  and  such  as  these  are  the  truths  we 
should  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  store  our  minds  with.  Which  leads  me  to 
another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  that  is  no  less  necessary,  viz. 

Sect.  44.  Bottoming.-^To  accustom  ourselves,  in  any  question  proposed, 
to  examine  and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.  Most  of*^  the  difficulties  that 
come  in  our  way,  when  well  considered  and  traced,  lead  us  to  some  proposi- 
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tion,  which,  known  to  be  true,  dean  the  doubt,  and  giren  an  eaiy  solution 
of  the  question ;  whilst  topical  and  superficial  arjpnnents,  of  which  thete  is 
store  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  filling  the  head  with  yariety  of  thoughts,  and 
the  mouth  with  copious  discourse,  senre  onlv  to  amuse  tne  understanding, 
and  entertain  company,  without  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  the 
only  place  of  rest  and  stabUi^  for  an  inquisitiye  mind,  whose  tendency  is 
on^  to  truth  and  knowledge.  For  example,  if  it  be  demanded,  whether  the 
grand  seignor  can  lawfiiUy  take  what  he  wUl  from  any  of  his  people  1  This 
question  cannot  be  resolyed  without  coming  to  a  certainty,  whether  all  men 
axe  naturally  equal;  fi>r  upon  that  it  turns ;  and  that  truth  wdl  settled  in  the 
understanding,  and  carried  in  the  mind  through  the  various  debates  concern- 
ing the  various  rights  of  men  in  society,  will  ^  a  great  way  in  putting  an  end 
to  them,  and  showinjg^  on  which  side  the  truth  is. 

Sbgt.  45.  Transferring  of  ihoughu. — ^There  is  scarce  any  thing  more  for 
the  improvement  of  kno^edffe,  for  the  ease  of  life,  and  the  oespatch  of  busi- 
ness, tnan  fi>r  a  man  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  own  thoughts ;  and  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  harder  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understanding  than  to< 
get  a  fiill  masteiy  over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man,  has  always  some 
object  that  it  applies  itself  to ;  which,  when  we  are  lazy  or  unconcerned,  we 
can  easily  dumge,  and  at  pleasure  transfer  our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from 
thence  to  a  thira,  which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men 
forwardly  conclude,  and  firequently  say,  nothing  is  so  free  as  thought,  and  it 
were  well  it  were  so ;  but  the  contrary  will  be  found  true  in  several  instances ;: 
and  there  are  many  cases  wherein  there  is  nothing  more  resty  and  ungovem*- 
aUe  than  our  thoughts :  they  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to  pursue,  nor 
be  taken  off  firom  those  they  have  once  fixed  on ;  but  run  away  with  a  man 
in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have  in  view,  let  hun  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken  notice  of,  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  l^  a  custom  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  standing 
to  a  scanty  collection  of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself  to  a 
more  copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance  with  those  that  would 
afford  more  abundant  matter  of  usefiil  contemplation ;  it  is  not  of  this  I  am 
here  speaking.  The  inconveniency  I  would  here  represent,  and  find  a  remedy 
for,  is  the  difficulty  there  is  sometimes  to  transfer  our  nunds  firom  one  subject 
to  another  in  cases  where  the  ideas  are  equally  femiliar  to  us. 

Matters,  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by  any  of  our  passions, 
take  possession  of  our  minds  witib  a  kind  of  authority,  ana  will  not  be  kept 
out  or  dislodged;  but,  as  if  the  passion  that  rules  were,  for  the  time,  the  she- 
rLQTof  the  place,  and  came  with  all  the  posse,  the  understanding  is  seized  and 
taken  with  the  object  it  introduces,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  con- 
sidered  there.  There  is  scarce  any  body,  I  think,  of  so  calm  a  temper  who 
hath  not  some  time  found  this  tyranny  on  his  understanding,  and  suffered  un- 
der the  inconvenience  of  it.  Who  is  there  almost,  whose  mind,  at  some  time 
or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  so  festened  to  some  clog,  that  it 
cotdd  not  turn  itself  to  any  other  object  1  I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon  the 
mind  so  as  to  hinder  its  vigour  and  activitjr  in  the  pursuit  of  other  contempla- 
tions; and  advances  itselfhttle  or  not  at  all  in  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which 
it  so  closely  hugs  and  constantly  pores  on.  Men  thus  posMssed  are  sometimes 
as  if  they  were  so  in  the  worst  sense,  and  lay  under  the  power  of  an  en- 
chantment. They  see  not  what  passes  before  their  eyes;  hear  not  the- 
audible  discourse  of  the  company ;  and  when  by  any  strong  application  to 
Uiem  they  are  roused  a  little,  they  are  like  men  brought  to  themselves  ftom^ 
some  remote  region ;  whereas  in  truth  they  come  no  farther  than  their  secret 
cabinet  within,  where  they  have  been  whoUy  taken  up  with  the  puppet,  which 
is  for  that  time  appointed  for  their  entertainment.  The  shame  that  such 
dumps  cause  to  w^  bred  people,  when  it  carries  them  away  from  the  com 
pany,  where  they  should  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation,  is  a  sufficient  aigu^ 
ment  that  it  is  a  feult  in  the  conduct  of  our  understanding,  not  to  have  that 
power  over  it  is  to  make  use  of  it  to  those  purposes,  and  on  those  occasions*. 
8Q 
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wiMitia  we  kaire  need  of  its  Majetance;  The  mind  •.ahoald  be  «lwajB  free 
and  ready  to  tnili  itaelf  to  the  variety  of objecta  thatoccor^andaflow  them  as 
much  eonaideTation  aa  ahallfor  that tknei be  thon^t  fit.  To  be  e^graeeedao 
by.  one  obfecty  aa  not  to  be  pnvailed.oii  to^ieaveit  lor  another  that  we  judge 
mter  for  our  ooiitempiatian».ifl  to  make  it  of  no  nae  to  na.  Did  thia  atate  of 
mind  remain  alwaya  a0|  every  ooe  wonU,. without  eereple,.|^  it  the  name 
of  perfect  madneaa;  and  wfailat  it  doea  laJat,  at  whatmnsr  intenaia  it  retoBBa» 
auch  a  rotatioii  of  thoogfata  about  the  aame  object  no  moie  carriea  ue  forward 
towarda  the  attainment  of  hnowlete»  than  getting  lyon  s  nnU.  horae  whilat 
he  joga  on  in  hia  circidar  tFaGk.woi:&  cany  a  man  ajouipey. 

ii^aait  aomethiflig  muat  be  allowed  to  legitimate  paaaionBraad  ta  aatoxal 
indinationa*  .  Every  man,  beaidea  occaaiomd  affeetiona,  haabeloved  atodiea, 
and  thoae  the  mind  will  more,  doaely  atick  to ;  but  jet  it  ia  beat  that  it  ahoald 
be  alwaya  at  liberfy»  and  under  the  free  dspoaal  of  the  man*,  and  te  act  how 
and  upon  what  he  directa.  Thia  we  ahould  endeavour  to  ditain,  mdeaa  we 
would  be  content  with  auch'  a  flaw  in  our  underatanding,  that^  aometimQa  we 
ahould  be  aa  it  were  without  it ;  fiir  it  ia  very  little  better  than  ao  in  oaaea 
where  we  cannot  make.uae  of  it  to  thoae  purpoaea  we  would,-and  which  atand 
m  preaent  need  of  it.  fiut  before  fit  remediea  can  be  thought  on  for  thia  dia- 
eaae,  we  muat  know  the  aeverai.oauaea  of  it^  and  thereby  legnlate  the  caret 
if  we  vrill  hope  to  labour  with  aucoeaa.^ 

One  we  have  already  inatanoed  in,,  whereof  all  men  that  reflect  have  ao 
general  a  knowledge,  and  «o 'often  an  expecienae  in  themaehrea^  that  nobody 
douhta  of  it«  A  pievailang  paaaios.  ao  pina  down  our  thoughta  to  the  obi 
jeot  and  concern  of  it,  that  a  man  paaaiooately  ip,  love -cannot  faring  himaelf 
to  think  bf  faia  oidinary  afiaira,  or  a  kind  mother  dBoopmyimdor  the  loaa  of  a 
child,  ia  not  able  to  bear  a  part  aa  ahe  waa  wont  in  the  diaeemee  of  &e  eem* 
pany ,  or  converaation  of  her  firienda.  But  though  paaaion  be  the  moat  obvious 
and  general,  yet  it  ia  not  the  onlv  cauae  that  binda  up  the  underatanding,  una 
conuDea  it  for  the  time  to  one  object,  from  which  it  will  not  be  taken  St. 

Beaidea  thia,  we  may  often  find  that  the  undentanding^  when  it  baa  awhik 
'  emidoved  itaelf  upon  a  aubject  which  either  chance,  or  aome  alight  accident, 
ofibred  to  it,  without  the  intereat  or  recommendaption  of  any  paaaioii,  woika 
itaelf  into  a  warmth,  and  by  degreea  gate  into  a  career,  wheiem,  like  a  bowl 
down  a  hill,  it  increaaea  its  motion  by  going,  and  will  not  be  atopped  or  diverted ; 
thouffh,  when  the  heat  is  over,  it  aeea  aff  thia  eameat  application  waa  about 
•  a  trine  not  worth  a  thon^t,  and  all  the  paina  employed  about  it  lost  labour. 

Theie  ia  a  third  aort,  if  I  miat&ke  not,,  yet  lower  than  thia ;  it  ia  a  aoit  of 
childiahneaa,  if  I  mav  ao  aay,  of  the  underatanding,  wherein,  during  the  fit,  it 
pli^  with  and  dandlea  aome  inaij|nificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor  with  any  de» 
aign  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  be  eaauy  got  off  from  it.  Thua  aome  trivial  aen- 
tence,  or  a  acrap  of  poetry,  will  aometimea  get  into  men'a  heada,  and  make 
auch  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no  stilling  of  it ;  no  peace -to  be  obtained, 
nor  attention  to  any  thing  else,  but  thia  impertinent  gueat  will  take  up  the 
mind  and  poaaeaa  the  thoughts  in  apite  of  aU  eadeavoura  to  got  rid  of  it. 
Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  in  thenttelvee'thiB  troubleaome  in- 
trusion of  aome  firisking  ideas  which  thua  importune  the  underatanding,  and 
hinder  it  fiom  being  better  emploved,  I  know  not.  But  penona  of  very  good 
parte,  and  thoae  more  than  one,  1  have  heard  apeak  and  complain  of  it  them- 
aelvea.  The  reaaon  I  have  to  make  this  doubt,  ia  from  what  I  have  known 
in  a  case  aomething  of  kin  to  thia,  though  much  odder,  and  that  is  of  a  sort 
of  visions  that  some  people  have  lying  quiet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark, 
or  with  their  eyes  shut.  It  ia  a  great  vaiie^  of  fiices,  most  commoxdy  very 
odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train  one  after  another;  so  that  having 
had  just  the  sight  of  the  one,  it  immediately  passes  away  to  give  place  to  an* 
oUier,  that  the  same  instant  succeeds,  and  has  as  quick  an  exit  as  its  leader; 
and  so  they  march  on  in  a  constant  succession ;  nor  can  anv  one  of  them  by 
Any  endeavour  be  stopped  or  retained  beyond  the  instant  of  ita  appearance, 
but  ia  thruat  out  bv  its  foUower*  which  vnll  have  its  turn.    Concerning  *hie 
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fkntaBtical  phenomenon  I  have  talked  with  aereral  people,  whereof  some  have 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  othera  have  been  so  whoUy  strangere 
to  it,  that  thev  could  hardly  be  brought  to  conceive  or  believe  it.  I  knew  a 
lady  of  excellent  parts,  who  had  got  patt  thirty  without  having  ever  had  the 
least  notice  of  any  such  thing;  she  was  so  great  a  stranger  to  it,  that  when  she 
heard  me  and  another  talking  of  it,  could  scarce  forbear  thinking  we  bantered 
her ;  but  some  time  after  dnnkinff  a  laxge  dose  of  dilute  tea,  (as  she  was  or- 
dered by  a  physician)  going  to  bed,  she  told  us  at  next  meeting,  that  she  had 
now  experimented  what  our  discourse  had  much  ado  to  persuade  her  of.  She 
had  seen  a  great  variety  of  fkces  in  a  long  train,  succeeding  one'  another,  as 
we  had  described ;  they  were  all  strangera  and  intruders,  such  as  she  had  no 
acquaintance  with  before,  nor  sought  uter  then ;  and  as  they  came  of  them- 
selves they  went  too ;  none  of  them  stayed  a  moment,  nor  could  be  detained 
l)y  all  the  endeavours  she  could  use,  but  went  on  in  their  solemn  procession, 
just  appeared  and  then  vanished.  This  odd  phenomenon  seems  to  have  a 
mechanical  cause,  and  to  depend  upon  the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or 
animal  spirits.  Whan  the  umcy  is  bound  by  passion,  I  know  no  way  to  set 
the  mind  free,  and  at  liberty  to  prooecute  what  thoogfate  the  man  would  make 
choice  of,  but  to  allay  the  present  passion^  or  counterbalaiice  it  with  another ; 
which  is  an  art  to  be  got  by  study,  and  acquaintance  Vith  the  passions. 

Those  who  find  themselves  apt  to  be  cvried  away  with  the  spontaneous 
current  of  tbenr  own  thoughts,  not  ^excited  by  any  passion  or  inter^  must 
be  very  wary  and  careftd  m  idl  the  instances  of  it  to  stop  it,  and  never 
h\imour  thetr  minds  in  beinr  thus'tri^ingly  busy.  Men  know  the  value  of 
their  corporeal  liberty,  and  tberefbra  sufl^  not  wHlinglv  liters  and  chains  to 
be  put  upon  them.  To  have  the  mind  captivated  is,  ror  the  tiino,  certainly 
the  greater 'evil  of  the  two,  and  deserves  our  utmost  care  and  endeavours  to 

f (reserve  the  fireedom  of  our  better  part.  In  this  case  our  pains  will  not  be 
ost ;  striving  and  struggling  wOl  prevail,  if  we  constantly,  on  all  such  occa> 
sions,  make  use  of  it.  We  must  never  indulge  these  trivial  attentions  of 
thouffht ;  as  soon  as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itself  a  business  of  nothing,  we 
should  immediately  disturb  and  check  it,  introduce  new  and  more  serious  con- 
siderations, and  not  leave  till  we  have  beaten  it  off  from  the  pursuit  it  was 
upon.  This,  at  first,  if  we  have  let  the  contrary  practice  grow  to  a  habit, 
will  perhaps  be  difficult ;  but  constant  endeavours  will  bv  deffrees  prevail,  and 
at  last  make  it  easy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and  can 
command  his  mind  off  at  pleasure  from  incidental  and  undesigned  pursuits,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  foi'him  to  go  on  farther,  and  make  attempto  upon  medita- 
tions of  mater  moment,  that  at  the  last  he  may  have  the  full  power  over  his 
own  miim,  and  be  so  fully  master  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  to  be  able  to  trans- 
fer them  fh)m  one  subject  to  another,  with  the  same  ease  diat  lie  can  lay  by 
any  thing  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  take  something  else  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in 
the  room  of  it  This  liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  use  both  in  business  and 
study,  and  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  small  advantage  of  ease  and  des- 
patch in  all  that  is  the  chosen  and  useful  employment  of  nis  understanding. 
The  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind  to  be  sometimes  taken 
up  with,  I  mean  the  chiming  of  some  particular  words  or  sentence  in  the  me- 
mory, and,  as  jLwere,  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  and  the  like,  seldom  hap- 
pens but  wherdke  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  or  negligently  employed.  It 
were  better  indeed  to  be  without  such  impertinent  aild  useless  repetitions : 
any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving  carelessly  at  a  venture,  being  of  more 
use,  and  apter  to  suggest  something  worth  consideration,  than  the  insignifi- 
cant buzz  of  purely  empty  sounds.  But  since  the  rousing  of  tlie  mind,  and 
setting  the  understanding  on  work  with  some  degrees  of  vigour,  does  for  the 
most  part  presently  set  it  free  from  these  idle  companions ;  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  whenever  we  find  ourselves  troubled  with  them,  to  make  use  of  so 
piofitable  a  remedy  that  is  always  at  hand. 
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